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DEDICATIOr^. 


It is seated by customc—from which we arc now bold to awume autlioritie—to bear 
the names of our friends upon the fronts of our bookes, ns gentlemen use to set their aniics 
over their gate. Some say this use began by the heroes and brave spirits of ^he old 
world, which were desirous to be thought to palronire learning; and men in requitall 
honor the names of those brave princes.— Dbavion. 


DEITY.—A Dedication to the 

My Father! unto 'rhec to whom I owe 
All that I am, all that I have and can j 
Who raadest me in Thyself the sum of man 
In all it.s gcnerou.s aims and powers to know, 

These first-fruits bring I ; nor do Thou forego 
Marking when I the boyish feat began, 

Which numbers now three years from its plan, 

Not twenty summers had embrowned my brow : 
lafe is at blood-heat every page doth prove : 

Bear with it. Nature means necessity. 

If there be aught that Thou canst love, it springs 
Out of the hope that I may earn that love, 

More unto me than immortality, 

Or to have strung my harp with golden strings.—P. J. Bailev. 
DIVINE.—A Dedication to a 

In dedicating to you this volume, a consideration of a far higher nature 
than the formal and customary honour of addressing a man of literary and 
scientific attainments induced me to shelter it under your patronage. In 
the several vocations in which Providence has called you to officiate, you 
have proved yourself the warm and disinteresteef patron of all that is 
benevolent and good,—of everything that concerns the present and eternal 
welfare of mankind; while your praises have been re-echoed from one 
comer of the land to another as the champion of the Christian religion, 
the doctrines of which your voice and your pen have done so much to 
illustratt*.—D uk, 
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E8QUIRB.—Our Own Dedication to an 

As genuine worth ought always to be recognized and published to the 
world, not for the sake of ostentation, but to provoke to imitation, the 
opportunity is seized of dedicating this volume—the fruit of several years' 
mental labour—to H. G. G. Ludlow, Esq., J.P., D.L., of Hcywood 
House, not merely as an expression of deep thankfulness for many 
personal kindnesses received from him, but as a token of admiration for 
his unwearied benevolence to the poor, his profound interest in the 
young, and his decided sympathy with acknowledged evangelical truth and 
personal religion. *1 o him, and to his truly devoted wife, the parishioners 
of Heywood are unspeakably indebted both for the beautiful Church in 
which they worship God, and the numerous Christian advantages they 
now happily possess.— Dr. Davies. 

FATHER.—A Dedication to a 

To my father, whose life, like a perfume from beyond the Gates, pene¬ 
trates every life which approaches it, the readers of this little book will 
owe whatever pleasant thing they may find within its pages. —Phelps. 

MOTHER.—A Dedication to a 

I'his volume is inscribed with deep reverence and alfection to my 
mother.—L oraine. 

NOBLEMAN.—A Dedication to a 

Your honourable name hath stood long, like a happy star, in the orb of 
divine volumes, —a sanctuary of protection to the labours and persons of 
students; and if I have presumed to flee thither also for refuge, I am 
taught the way by more worthy precedents. It cannot be but for your 
honour that your patronage is so generally sought for, not only by private 
ministers, but even by whole universities; in the vouchsafing whereof you 
have daily as many prayers as tlie earth hath saints. I am bold also to 
present my poor offering, as one loath to be hindmost in that acknow¬ 
ledgment which is so nobly deserved, and so joyfully rendered, of all 
tongues. Divers of these sermons did presume on the help of your noble 
wing when they first adventured to fly abroad; in their retrief, or second 
flight, being now sprung up in greater number, they humbly beg the same 
favour.— ^T. Adams. 

PRINCE.—A Dedication to a 

* * ♦ Where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than liis ? 
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Or how shonld England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more from these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine. 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 

Laborious for her people and her poor— 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 

Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.— 

Sweet Nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 

Beyond all titles, and a household name, 

Hereafter, thro’ all times—Albert the Good.— Tennyson. 

SISTBR.—A Dedication to a 

Dost thou recall, from the bosom of God where thou reposest, tliose 
long days at Ghazir, in which, alone with tliee, I wrote these pages, 
inspired by the places we had visited together ? Silent at my side, thou 
didst read and copy each sheet as soon as I had written it, whilst the sea, 
the villages, the ravines, and the mountains were spread at our feet. When 
the overwhelming light had given place to ihp innumerable army of stars, 
thy shrewd and subtle questions,—thy discreet doubts, led me back to the 
sublime Object of our common thoughts. * * * In the midst of these 
sveet meditations, the Angel of Death strm k us both with his wing: the 
sleep of fever seized us at the same time; T awoke alone i # * * Thou 
bleepest now in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus and the sacred 
stream where the women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle their 
tears. Reveal to me, O good genius! to me whom thou lovedst, those 
truths which conquer death, deprive it of terror, and make it almost 
beloved!— Rinnan. 

WIFE. -'A Dedication to a 

These ears of corn, gatheiea and rubbed in my hands upon broken 
Sabbaths, I offer first to ray wife —Dr. Macdonald. 





Your opening promises some great design.-^ lIoRACfc. 

—* - 


PREFACE—The Beauty of a 

A Preface, being the entrance of a book, should invite by its beauty. 
An elegant porch announces the splendour of the interior.—1. Disraeli. 

PREFACE —Carelessness respecting a 

Few read a preface, and few care about it, that I shall make the present 
one as brief as possible.— Moody. 

PREFACE.—The Composition of a . 

So difficult is the composition of a preface, that some authors can 
write a miniature library more readily and satisfactorily than a single 
p^face. Hence originated the custom, in times remote, for the makers 
of books to secure for this special department “the ornamental contri* 
billion of a man of genius; ” and hence, too, even at the present, this 
brief, yet elaborate page, though it appeals at the opening of a volume, 
IS the last*:tfort of mental skill.—E. Davies. 

I 

PREFACE.—The Definition of a 

It is the otto of the author’s roses; every drop distilled at an immense 
cost. It is the reason of the '■easoning, and the folly of the foolish.— 
1. Disraeli. 

PREFACE.—A Devout 

Long ago it used to be said—that there was a nobleman in France, 
in whose domains all the wood and stone, when split or hewn, bore 
the owner’s coat of arms depicted upon them by Nature. 1 shall not 
inquire into the truth of the story; but at least ^t is certain—that the 
man of piety and observation finds in all the creatures the mark, name, 
and arms of his benign and merciful God. The Book of Nature—to 
say the same thing in other words—has many thousand leaves, upon all 
of which the finger of God has mscribed His goodness; and He scatters 
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them in evety place, that we may never want the opportunity of contem¬ 
plating the height and depth of His love. Happy the man who reads and 
devou tly meditates upon them !— Scriver. 

PRBFACB.—Dread of Criticism Shown in a 

For the doctrine the author offers no apology,—it is his joy in life, 
and his hope in death: the style will be, as usual, severely attacked. If 
it shall be proved that his reasonings are vitiated, and his statements 
are incotret^, he shall bow to that judgment. Still will he stoop, if 
the censor be of a sufficient order of intellect to warrant a jest and 
sneer; only let him not be reproved in a vein of language, and with a 
course of illustration, which inspired no stimulating zest by containing 
any superior model.— Dr. R. W. Hamilton. 

a 

PREFACE —Egotism Displayed in a 

1 have such a facility in writing verses, and also in my invention, that 
a poem of double its length would have cost me little trouble. Although 
it contains only eleven thousand lines, I believe that .longer epics do not 
exhibit more embellishments than mine.— Scudery. 

PREFACE.—^An Elegant 

On a very elegant preface prefixed to an ill-written book, it was observed— 
that they ought never to have come together; but a sarcastic wit remarked 
—that he considered such marriages were allowable, for they were lyit 
of kin, —I. Disraeli. 

PREFACE.—An Eloquent 

These voices are only echoes, often diverted and broken, yet never 
entirely spent in their transit from the future into the present They are 
but snatches of the heavenly jubilee—fragments of glorious harmonies 
transmitted now and then from the white-robed choirs and adoring groups 
of the age to come. They are intimations of the glory to be revealed— 
preludes to the eternal hallelujah!— Gumming. ^ 

PREFACE.—An Entertaining 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem; some will 
think it needs no excuse, and others will receive none. The design 1 
am anre is honest; but he who draws his pen for one party, must expect 
to mak^ enemies of .the other. There is a treasury of merits in the 
fanatic Chiirch, as well as in the popish; and a pennyworth to be had 
of saintship, honesty, and poetry. My comfort is—their manifest pre¬ 
judice to my cause will render their judgment of less authority against 
me. Yet iS a poem have a qenius, it win force its own reception in 
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the world j for there is a sweetness in good verse which tickles even 
while it hurts; and no wn can be heartily angry with him who pleases 
him again**! his will.—D^ toen. 

M 

PREFACE.—Motives Avowed in a 

Concerning the motives which engaged me in the following attempt, 
it is not necessary that I say much; the nature of ray academical situa¬ 
tion, a great deal of leisure since my retirement from it, the recom¬ 
mendation of an honoured and excellent fridnd, the not percewng in 
what way I could employ my time or talents better, were the considera¬ 
tions that directed my thoughts to this design. Nor have I repented 
of the undertaking. ^Vhateve^ be the fate or reception of this work, it 
owes its author nothing. In sickness and in health I have found in it 
that which can alone alleviate throne, or give enjoyment to the other 
—occupation and engagement.— Adn, PAu:y. 

PREFACE.—Our Own v 

In this goodly octavo will be founts—beautiful emblems—striking con¬ 
trasts—choice anecdotes—elo(|uenr sayings—^mpo^Jant definitions—philo¬ 
sophical truths—experimental facts—interesting hisjgries—graphic sketches 
—theological verities —holy aspirations—in brief, a risuml of the finest and 
most valuable jiassf^es in English and Classic Literature, about equalling 
in number any compilation of the kind yet attem^d j while the range of 
aSthorship is wider, embracing, as it does, phifosophers and divines, 
poets and historians, sceptics and believers, the If^ing and the dead. 
And yet, with all this multiformity of genius, derived from separate ages, 
different hemispheres, and every class of thinkers', ‘there is a wondrous 
harmony in conviction and statement, demonstrating that Truth is one 
at all times, in all lands, and under all circamgt^jj^^. Fur^ermore^ 
while there are upwards of seven thousand quotations, from upwards of 
one thousand three hundred sources, there is not, we believe, one pretty 
(onceit, or sentimental fancy, in the whole. In the words of the Bard of 
the Night:— 

* Nothing but v hat is solid and refined 
Should dare ask public audience of mankind.” 

Every page glistens with gems, but they are of the purest water, and there¬ 
fore can hardly fail to attract and benefit their possessor.— Dr. Davies. 

PREFACE.—A Quaint 

Solomon bids us buy the truth, but does not tell us what it must cost, 
becau.se we must get it though it be never so dear. Every parcel of 
truth is precious, as the filings of gold. We must either live with it, or die 
for it As Ruth said to Naomi, so must gracious spirits sa^ to Truth— 
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“Where thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge, and 
nothing but death shall part thee and me.” Truth is our heritage: it is a 
legacy that our forefathers have bought with their blood, which should 
make us willing to lay down scything, and to lay out everything, that' we 
may, with the wise merchant in the Gospel, purchase this precious pearl, 
which is more worth than heaven and earth, and which will make a man 
live happily, die comfortably, and reign eternally.—T. Brooks. 

« 

PREFACE.—Sympathy Expressed in a 

You have given way beneath the burden of the days. Come, then, let 
us press very closely each to the other: it does good to weep togetheni 
Will you allow me an illustration ? It alone can describe what I am ; 
it alone can express what 1 desire. The desert stretches out implacably 
around; the day has that fierce character that arises from an earth and 
sky on fire: a caravan approaches, the sand that it disturbs rises, wraps it 
about, ^d falls back upon its track, efi'acing it; the camels drag on 
heavily; the men sit bent in two,—they say nothing, look at nothing; 
they let themselves be carried on, that is all. Meanwhile a figure that 
had kept in the shade beneath a gre.it rock has risen; as the caravan 
passes, this figure stretches out its hand, and offers a vase full of water; 
the cup is poor indeed, but for all that the men steep their lips therein, 
and when the caravan has resumed its march their heads are lifted.— 
Gasparin. 

PREFACE.—The Termination of a 

The author does not pre.sume to have swept away all obscurities from 
the sky of truth; but possibly a few rays of light may have been cast upon 
the dark clouds. For instances of failure he would crave forbearance; for 
access, he would give the glory where alone it is due.— Bridges. 




AUTHORS QUOTED; 


WITH 

LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Writers of an abler sort. 

Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style. 

Give Truth a lustre, and make Wisdom smile.-- Cowfek. 


A. 

ABBOT, ARCHBISHOP. One of the eight 
divines who, by command of James T., made the 
translation of Uie Bible. Born 1362 ; died i 6 tg. 

ABBOT, REV. JACOB. A popular American 
theulopan: author of “The Young Chpstian, 
etc. Bom 1803. 

AhU-VL-AZlZ. The Sfilian of Turkey 

ABDY, Mr'Ii A writer of agreeable Verses and 

fTales. Bora i8t8: died 1867. 

ABERCROMBIEj dr. a distinguished Scottish 
physician and philosopher : author of “ Inquiries 
concerning the Intellectual Powers of Man,” etc. 
Bom 1781; died 1844. 

ABEKMETHY, or. An eminent English sur- 
geon and physiologist. In 1809, he published 
an able volume, entitled “8'he Constitutional 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases;" which 
mam a considerable change in the science of 
surgery. Born »64 ; died 1831. 

ADAMS, JOHN Q. A celebrated American states¬ 
man and orator. Bora 1767; died 1848. 

ADAMS, Rev. dr. An American divine. His 
prin Jpu work is “ The Friends of Christ in the 
New Testament. Bom x806. 

ADAMS, REV. THOMAS. Styled “the Shak 
ipeare of the Puritans." Died 1670. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH. The immortai essayist: 
editor of “The Spectator,” etc. Born 1673 ; died 

AD^^R, REV. DR. A Jewish nibbi; author of 
“A Course of Sermons." 

AESCHYLUS. Said to be “ the first of the three 
great tragic poets of Greece." Bom 535 8.c.; 
died 45611.C 

£SOP. The world-renowned Greek fabulist and 
accomplished courtier. Born about 619 8.C.; 
destroyed by the citisens of Delphi 564 B.C. 

./ETNA. 

AFRICANUS, SEXTUS J. A famous Christian 
mter of the third century, pripcipally known by 
his “History of the World.’’ Suppomd to have 
died 333. 

ATKIN, DR. An English physician and miv 
ce^eous writer: author of that favourite work 
—“ Eimiings at Home," etc. Born 1747 ; died 
sSaa. 


AKENSlOE, DR. A physician and poet. His 
principal poem " The Pleasures of the Imagi¬ 
nation,” on its first appearance, met with 
immense success. Born 1731; died 1770. 

ALBERT. PRINCE. Surnamed “Albert the 
Good." Bom 1819; died 1861, to the profound 
and universal sorrow of the English nation. 

ALCOIT, DR. An American reformer and 
popular educational writer: among bis best 
works is “The House I Live In." Bora 1798. 

ALDINI, GIOVANNI. A distinguished nauual 
philosopher. Bom 1763 ; died 1834. 

ALENCON, DUCHESS OF. An aiustrious 
French authoress. 

ALEXANDER, ANTON 

ALEXANDER, REV. DR. An eminent Amen- 
can divine and Oriental sidiolar: auUiM' of “ A 
Commentary on Isaiah," etc. Born 1809; died 

ALI^NDER, REV. DR. W. L. A Scottbh 
theologian : author of “ The Connection and 
Harmony of the Old and New Testamenu,” etc. 
Bora 1608. 

ALEXANDER. REV. THOMAS. A well- 
known writer on the fifty-first Psalm. Died 187a. 

ALFIERI, VinXIRlO. A very celebrated 
luiian poet. “Pbilippo II.," and “Sauk" are 
considered his master-pieces. Bora 1749: died 
1803. 

ALFORD, REV. DEAN. Author of “The 
Oreek Testament," etc. Born i6t«; died 1871. 

ALFRED, KING. Surnamed “the Great” 



ALLEYN, ^WARD. A celebrated English 
actor, and tha founder of Dulwidt College. 
Born 151^: died i6a6. 


ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM. An Irish poet; 

author of “ Day and Night Songs." Born iSa8. 
ALLSIXf.N, WASHINGTON. An enunent 
Ameriran painter: author of “ Hints to Young 
Practitioners." Bora 1779 ; died (843. 

ALV^ ^DUKE OF. A brave Spanish genersl 
when it is said, was never defeated in uaule. 
Bora afoB; died 1583. 



AUTHO^RS QUOTED. 


Ambrose, ST> Bishop of Milan, and author 
of several Latih. works which were highly 
esteemed. Bora 340; died 307. 

AMES, FISHER. A noted American statesman 
uid orator; author of “Laocoon,” and other 
.essays. Bora ^758; died 1808. 

AirDEKSON,.REV. WILLIAM. Author of 
" Self-Made Men,” etc. 

ANNIBALE. An Italian musidan, surnamed 
Padevano.** Died i6s5. 

ANSELM, ST. ArchMirnDp of Canterbury, and 
a famous scholastic metarnhysicuui. _ Hjs greatest 
work is “ Concordia rrsMestihationis necnon 
Gratise Die cum Ubero Arbitrio." Bom 1034; 
died 1109. 

ANTOMMARCHI, DR. An Italian anatomist: 
physician to Napoleon I. at St Helena, and 
author of “The l.ast Moments of Napoleon," 
etc. Died 1838. 

ANTONINUS. Commonly called Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, and sometimes designated “the Philo¬ 
sopher," because of his neat wisdom, learning, 
and virtue; author ot “ Meditations," etc. 
Born 121; died 180. 

ANTONY OF BOURBON. Duke of VcndAme 
and King of Navarre. Bom 1518; died 156a. 

AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS. A most eminent 
scholastic philosopher, surnamed “the Angelic 
Doctor." Born 1227; died 1274. 

ARBUTHNOT, DK. A British physician, author, 
and satirist Born 1675 • < 735 - 

AKCESlLAUS. A Greek philosopher, founder 
(d the New Acadengr. Bora 316 b.c. ; died 
241 n c. 

A KiiYLL, DUKE OF. Distinrai-shed as a parlia¬ 
mentary debater and popular lecturer: autlior of 
“The Reign of Law," etc Born 1823. 

ARIOSTO. A celebrated Italian poet; Hallam 
denominates him “ the favourite p^t of Europe.” 
Bora 1474: died 1533. 

ARISTOPHANES, llte most famous comic 
poet of Greece. Among his master-pieces is a 
work entitled “The Clouds," a powerful satire 
against the Sophists Born 444 a.c.; uied 380 
BC. 

ARISTOTLE. A world-renowned philosopher of 
antiquity, called “the Intellect” of his school : 
author of “Ethics," etc. Bora 384 b-C. : died 

Ai^MlNIUS, JACOBUS. A Dutdi theologian, 
celebrated for his sj'stem of theology, commonly 
called Arminianism. Bora 1560. died i6og. 

ARMSTRONG, DR. An eminent physician and 
poet: author of “llie Art of Preserving 
Health"—a didactic poem. Born 1709; died 

AlSSPsTRONG, REV. G. 

ARNDT, REV. FRIEDRICH. Author of "The 
Four Temperaments." 

ARNOLD, REV. DK. An English teacher and 
historian of gmat merit: his chief work is a 
“History of Kome-" Born 1795 ; died 1842. 

ARN<>T, REV. WILLIAM. A popular Scottish 
divine: author of “ Illustrations of the Book of 
Praverbs," etc. 

ARROWSMITB, REV. DR. An eminent 

, English divine: “Tactica Sacra.” and “Armilia 
Catechetica,” ate his piiacipal works. Bora 
l|do2; died x6so. 

ARTHUR, TIMOTHY S. An American writer 
of fiction, iUustranve of domestic life, Born 


ARVINE. REV. A. K. Author of “A Cyclo- 
psedia or Religious Anecdotes.” 

AgCHAM, l^GER. A celebrated English 
scholar and writer: his greatest woik is “ i'he 
Sclwle-Master.” Bora 1515; died 1568. 
ASPINALL. REV- PR- 

ATMANASlUS, ST. An illustrious Greek 
Farber—the supposed author of the creed com¬ 
monly called “ The Athanasian Creed." Born 
896; died 373* 


ATHELWOOn, ISABEL 
ATHEKS'IDNE, EDWIN. An English poet of 
considerable reputation: author of " The Fall of 
Nineveh,” etc. Born 1788. 

ATl'ERBURY. BISHOP. A divine of singular 
aMlity—“ the glory of our English oraiurs " 
Born 1662: died, an exile in Paris, 1732. « 

A'lTWELL, HENRY. Author of “Golden 
Thoughts/’ 

AUGUaTlNE, ST. One of the chief Fathers of 
the Latin Church; author of “The City of 
God," etc. Born 354; died 430 
AUSTEN, Jane, a distinguished novelist, 
^‘considered almost unrivalled in fidelity to 
Nature." Born 1775 ; died 1817. 

AYTON, SIR ROBERT. A .Scottish poet of 
eminence. Bom 1570: died 1638. 

AEAl, RABBI BKN 


BABBAGE, PROFESSOR. A famous English 
mathematician; inventor of a calculating 
machine which cost ;£i7,ooo in its construction : 
and author of “I'he Ninth Bridgewater Trea¬ 
tise," etc. Bora 1790. 

BACON, LORD. The illustriotis English philo¬ 
sopher, lord keeper of the Great heal under 
Queen Elizabeth: his greatest work was his 
‘'^Instauratio Magna," of which the “ Movuiii 
Organum " is a part. Burn 1561; died 1626. 

BACON, WILLIAM T. 

BADER, DK. f 

BAGEHOT. 

BAGOT, REV. DEAN. Author of " The Art 
of the Poetry of Horace," etc. 

BAILEY, PHILIP J. The aiiihorof “ Festus"- 
a poem of extraordinary beauty, power, and 
extravagance. Bom 1816. 

BAILED blR JOHN 

BAILLIE, JOANNA. A very celebrated British 
poetess: her “Plays on the Passions" is “a 
noble monument of her genius.” Born 176a; died 

bLIlIE, REV. JOHN. One of the biogra¬ 
phers of St Augustine. 

BAKER, HENRY. A persevering and ingenious 
English naturalist: author of " The Microscope 
made Easy,” etc. Born 1698; died r774. 

BAKER, SIR RICHARD. His “Chronicle of 
the Kings of England ” was composed in Fleet 
Prison. Bom 1508; died 1644. 

BAKER, SIR SAMUEL An illustrious English 
traveller: author of “The Nile Tributanes of 
Abvssinia," etc. -Bora 1821. 

BALE, BISHOP. A zealous writer against 
Popery. Born 1495; died 1563. 

BALFOUR, MRS. Author of The Women of 


the Bible,” etc. 

BALFOUR, PROFESSOR. A celebrated British 
botanist and physician: author of " The Plants 
of the Bible," etc. Bora x8o8. 

BALLY, GEORGE 

BANCROFT, GEORGE. An eminent American 
statesman and historian: author of “The His¬ 
tory of the United Slates,” etc. Bora x8co. 

BAKBAULD, MRS. The whole of her writings 
are characterized by strong poetic feeling and 
great moral beauty. Born 1743; died 1825. 

bardsi.ey, rev. J. W. 

BAR FORD Te 

BARHAM,’rev. RICHARD H. An English 
divine and humorous writer; better known by 
his literary name — Thomas Ingoldsby : the 
^ular author of “The Ingoldsby Legends." 
Born 17S8; died 1845. 

BARING-GOULD, REV. J. Author of “The 
Myths of the Middle Ages." 

BARKER, MATTHEW H. A well-known 


BARLOW, JOEL. A political and miscellaneous 


AUTHORS 


Bom 1755; 


"A 

etc. 


writer of oonsidenible notoriety, 
died x8ie. 

BARNABY. An English poet: author of 
Divto Century of Spintual Sonnets," 

Born about xjfo. 

BARNES, JULiA. A treatise on huntine, hawk¬ 
ing, etc., called “The Book of St. Alnans,' is 
her chief production. 

BARNES. REV. ALBERT. The well-known 
Inbltcal commentator. Bom 1798; died s87o> 

BARNES, REV. TOSHUA. Author of ‘‘The 
Life of Edemrd Ill." Bom 1^; <tied i7ta. 

BARON. MICHEL. A Freacn actor, dmomi- 
nated “the Rasdna of lu dam." Bora 1653 i 
died tyso. 

BARROW, REV, UR. An mninem mathma- 
octan, theofagian, and pulpit mator. Bora 1630: 
died *677. 

BAKRY, REV. OR. Author of “Religion for 
Eeery Dw,” etc. 

BARTAS, DU. A celebrated French negotiator 
and poet: his best poem is entitled “ The Week 
of Creation.” Died from wounds received in 
battle, <390. 

BARTON, BERNARD. A memberofthe Society 
of Friends, commoi^ known as “the Quaker 
Poet:” author of “The Reliquary,”etc Bora 
1784: died 1849. 

BAS, REV. W. C. LE 

BASIL, ST, Surnamed “the Great” Among 
his chief productions are “Homilies oa the 
Psalms,” SM “Homilies on the “Six Days' 
Work.” Bom 399; died 379. 

BASSETT. REV. F. TILNEV 

BATES, DAVID 

BATES, REV. DR. A distinguished Presby¬ 
terian minister: author of “The Lives of Kous 
and Learned Men,” etc. Bom xbat: died X699. 

BAXTER, REV. RICHARD, ntyled ‘^e 
English Demosthenes:" universally known by 
his justly admired work, entitled “Uie Saint's 
Everlasting Rest.” Boro 1615; died xdgx. 

BAYLEY, SIR JOHN. An lUustrious Ei«luh 
Jurist: author of “A Summary of the Laws of 

‘ the Bills of Exchange.” Bora 1763: died X841. 

BAYLISS, WYKE 

BAYLY, REV. jOHN. Author of “ The Guar¬ 
dian Angel." Born H95; died 1633. 

BAYLY, THOMAS IL An Eogl^ lyric poet 
and novelist Bom 1797: died xlso. 

BAYNES, REV. ROBERT H. E^ of “Lyra 
Anglicana." 

BEARD, REV. DR. Author of “The Inters 
ureter of Scripture” etc. 

BEATTIE, JAMES. A Scottish poet and meta¬ 
physician. Born 1735: died 1803. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, 1 >£. French dramatist 
and versatile genius. Boro 173a; died 1700. 

BEAUMONT, FRANCIS. A lyrical a^ de- 
scriprive poet of the highest order. He wrote 
a number of pcqinilar dramas in conjunction with 
John Fletcher. Bom k 66: died xoxs. 

B^UMONT, REV. DR. One M the most 
eloquent pulm oraton of the present century. 

BEAUMONirSIR JOHN. Author of n col¬ 
lection of poems, entitled “Bosworth Field." 
Bora tjSa; died x6a8. 

BECt^IA. MARQUIS DE. An niustrious 
Italian; author of “Tnttato de! Delitti e delle 
Pene,”a book wiucib was translated into the chief 
huiguagea of Europe. Born 1738: died 1793. 

BEDE. Surnamed “the Venenlue.” An English 
monk and Church hiatoiian, univertally known 

S r his “ Histona Ecdesuarica Geintis An- 
onim." Bora about 673; died about 735. 
BEECHER, REV. DR* An eminent Ameticaa 
divine: author of “Views in Uteology," etc. 
Born 177s; died 1863. 

BEECHER, REV. HENRY W. An American 
preacher and writer of extraordinary ability and 
eloquence. Botn 18x3. 

BEESLY, REV. A, U. 


QUOTBD. 
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BEl.L, G. M. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES. A edebrated physio- 
l^t and Bw^eon: author,^ “The Hara: lU 
Bfmdianism and Vital Bndowiaents,” etc. Born 

An eminent Italian en- 
Bora 16x0; died xdSa. 

BELLAMY, JACOB. One of ^ most popular 
of Dutch poets: author of “ Vaderlandsche 
Geangen,"etc. Bonjjjtji died x6ai. 
HEldliEtCBARD ABBE* Jva# GMicntlty known 
aa the translator of aome of the woiaa of St. 
Chiytos^ and other Church Faritexs. Bom 
idtf: diedM^ 

BEiXlT, REC GEORGE 
BELLEW, J. .C M. Author of “Uie Poets' 
Coiner, "etc. 

BELZONI, GIOVANNI B. An enterprising 
traveller. Bora 1778; died xSas. 
benjamin, park. An American poet and 
lounalist. Born 1809: died 1864. 

BENNETT, WILLIAM C An Enctish poet, 
disrineuished as a writer of “Songs.” Bora i8ao. 
BENTUAM, JEREMY. Aal^lish Jurist and 
utilitarian philosopher: author of “A Defencf 
of Usury," etc. Bora 1748; died 1833. 
BENl-LEY, RICHARDV RegaidW aa the 
matest dwical sdiolar England ever produced. 
Bora x66s: died 1743. 

BERNARD, REV. RICHARD. An English 
Puritan divine: author of “The Key of Know¬ 
ledge,” e^ Bora 1366; died 1641. 

BERNARD, ST. The founder of one hundred 
and rixty monasteries, and the chief promoter of 
the second Crusade. Born xoai; died 1153. 
BERRIDGE, REV. JOHN.^nthor o"Thc 
Christian World Unmasked.” Bonr 17x6: died 

BeIS^RAM, rev. K. a. Translator of M. 
Coquerera *‘I.ectures on Preadiing.” 

betiiam-edwardC^m, de 

BETHUNK key. D& Aa American divine, 
poet, and scholax: author of “ The Fnut of die 
Spint,” etc. Bom xSos; died x8fra 
BETTENHAM 

BEVERIDGK, bishop. An eminent English 
(Mclate and orientalist: his most esteemed work 
IS "Private Thoughts upon Religion." Bom 
tdjB; died xmS. 

BIAS. One of the sev«i sages of Greece. Lived 
about 8.C. 

BICKERSTETH, REV. EDWARD. A truly 
devout theologian: author of “ A Help to the 
Study of the Sotiptures," etc. Bora 1786; died 

BID^ULPH. REV. THOMAS T. “Essayson 
the Liturgy'* is hit principal work. Bora 1^3. 

biGg. 

BILNEY, THOMAS. One of “the noble army 

BIN 1 IE?*REV. THOMAS. Author of “Is it 
PoaatUe to make the Best of both Woridsf ” etc 
BoniSoo. 

BIRKS, REV. PROFESSOR. A polemical 
divine of great ability. 

BIRT. 

BLACK, DR. An eminent chemist and physi¬ 
cian. Bora 1738: died X7901 
BLACKIE, PROFESSORr A Scottish scludar 
and writer. Born xSoo. , 

BLACKMORE, SIR RICHARD. A celebrated 
phyudan and poet: his "Creation” is warmly 
commended. Bom 1650: died 1739. 
BLACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM. An illus- 
tiiout English jurist: author of the wcil-kBOwp 
“ Commentaiies on the Laws of England. Bom 
1733 i died X780. 

BLACKWOOD, ADAM. His literan; rrputatinn 
is derived from a work^^entitled “ The Manyr- 
dom of Mary Stuart.” Born tS7,9 ■ 

BLAIKIE, REV. DR. Editor cf “The Sunday 
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BIAIK, REV. OR. An eminent minister nf the 
Scottish Giurch: anthor of “ Lectures on 
Rhetoric.” etc. Bom xerS; died sSoo. 

BLAIR, REV. ROBERT. A Scottish divine, 
whose poem cm ” Ihe Grave ” has won for him 
a lastiM renown. Boro itioo; died 1746. 

BLAMIRB, SU^N. An English poetess, who 
wrote n number of adnured lyncs in the Scottish 
dialect Bom 1747: died i!yo4. 

BLANCHARD, LAMAN. A judidoos editor 
and able magarinist. Bom xSos; died 1845. 

BLESSINGIW, LADY. Asxemarhabte^rher 
liletary ability as for her personal beaum. 
Among her most popular works are "The 
Victims of Sodety,'^and "Conversations with 
Lord Byron.” Bora 1789; died 1849. 

BLOM FIELD, BISHOP. An eminent scholar 
and theologian. Bom 1786; died 1857. 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT. Author of the 
well-known m^ poem—“The Farmer's Boy." 
Bom 1766; died xesa. 

BLUNT, REV. HENRY. Celebrated for his 
"Lectures on the HiMory of St. Paul.” Bom 
1794: died 1843. 

BLUNT, REV. J. H. Author of “Directorium 
Pastorale,” etc, 

BOGART. ELIZABETH, An American poetess. 

BOGATZkY, KARL H. A German themogian : 
author of " The Golden Treasiugr-” Bum 1690; 
didl 1774 - 

BOGUE Rev. DAVID. A Scottish divine, and 
one of the first editors of “Thg Evangelical 
Magasine.” Bom 1750; tfied 1835. 

BOILEAU, NICOLAS. A distinguished French 
poet and satirist His best productions are " The 
Readina-Dedc” and "The Art of Poetry.” Bom 
i6)0; died 1711. 

BOI 5 , ABBE DU. A French misrionary, who 
wrote, in EnglLh. "The Characters, Manners, 
and Institutions of the People of India.” Born 
1765: died 1848. 

BOLEVN, ANNE. Queen of Henry VIII, 
and mother of Queen Elisabeth. Bom 1507; 
beheaded 1536. 

BOLINGBROKE, LORD. A renowned states¬ 
man and political writer: Pope pronounced him 
"the best writer of his age.” Bomt678; died X75t. 

BOLTON, REV. ROBERT. An English scholar 
and divine; author of " Helpes to Humiliation,” 
etc. Bom 1573; died 1631. 

BONAPARTE, PRINCE. An illustrious Fmnch 
naturalist; " Iliustrationvof the Italian Fauna” 
is his best production. Bom 1603; died 1857. 

BONAR, REV. DR. Author of “Hymns of 
Faith and Hope,” etc. Bom 1808. 

BONNARD, DE A French poet. Bom 1744; 
died X7a4. 

BON-SENS. LE 

booth, BARTON. Famed as an English actor, 
and author of " The Death of Dido,'^ a drama. 
Bora 1681 i died X 733 - 

BORROW. GEORGE. The friend of the Gipsy 
tribes; hts most popular bcmk ia "The Bible in 
Si^n.” Bom 

PHjfLIP 

Bom 1637; died 1704. 

A distinguished French 


BOS^NT, JAMES B. 
-T, BISHOP. 


BOSSUET, 


f uish( 
37;' 


divine and puiptt orator, uom 1637 ; died X7c 
BOSTON, KEY THOMAS. A Scottish Pres¬ 
byterian divine; audior of "Human Nature in 
Its Fottribld State,” etc. Bora 1676; died rym. 
BOSWELL^ J,^ES. ^The Inogra^er of Dr. 



illtutriotts 

SVenrih commander. Bom 1644; died X711. 
BOURRIENNE, GENERAL. The private 
se ubtat y and biographer of Napoleon I. Bora 
,' 1780; ilSrd xBm- 

BOWOLER, JOHN. Author of "Select Pieces 
_^m Ver« andPrgie.” etc. Bom 1783; died iSrs. 

CAROLINE. A poetess universally 


admired. After twenty years of fiiendship, she 
became the wife of Dr. Southey. Bom 1787; 
died 1854. 

BOWLES, REV. WILLIAM L An eminent 
Enghsh poet: author of "The Spirit of Dis¬ 
covery,” etc. Bom 1763; died 1830. 
BOWRING, SIR JOHN. An English states¬ 
man and hnguist, rendered famous w his attun- 
ments in the Sclavonic language!. Bom 1793. 
BOWYEE REV. THOJdAS^ 

BOYD, REV. DR. The popular author of " The 
Recreations of a County Parson,” etc, 

BOYLE. HON. ROBERT. An illustrious philo¬ 
sopher and lover of acience, who founded and 
endowed "The Bi^Ie Lectures,” Bom x6a6: 
died 1691. 

BOYSE, SAMUEL An English poet. Bom 

BRADFORD, REV. JOHN. A &mmu Pro* 
testant divine. Bom about 1510; martyred 13(5. 
BRADLEY, REV. CHARLES. Author of 
" Practical Sermons " , 

BRAINARD, JOHN G C. An American poet 
and editor. Bom 1706; died 1838. 
BRAINERD, REV. DAVID. The celebrated 
missionary to the Indians. Bom 1718; died t747. 
BRANDS, WILLIAM T. An eminent £nglii.h 
chemist: author of an excellent " Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art.” Born 1788 ; died 
z 866 . 

BRANDON, LORD. A Court favourite. Died 

BR^^ER, FREDERIKA. A Swedish novelist 
of mat ability. Bom 1802 ; die d t866. 

BRET, ANTOINE. A French littiratmr. Born 
17x7; died X793. 

BREWER, REV. DR. Anthor of " Theology 
in Science,” etc. 

BREWSTER, SIR DAVID. The illustrious 
astronomer: author of “ More Worlds tiun 
One,” etc. Bom 178X; died x868. 

BRIDGE, REV. STEPHEN. A much-esteemed 
English clergyman 

BRIDGES, REV. CHARLES. 'Die well-known 
commentator on Psalm cxix. Died X869. , 

BROADHURST. 

BROCK, REV. WILLIAM 
BRODIE, SIR BENJAMIN C. The distin¬ 
guished English surgeon. Bom 1783; died 1862. 
BRODRICK, REV. ALAN. Author of " Forest 
Poem^" etc. 

BROME, RICHARD. A popular English dra¬ 
matist, originally a servant tA lien Jonson. Died 
xGs3. 

BROOKF,, rev. STOPFORD a. Author ol 
" The Life and Letters of Frederick W, Robert¬ 
son,” etc. 

BROOKS, MRS. M. G. An American poetess. 
Bom 1795 : died X845. 

BROOKS, REV. THOMAS. A celebrated 
Puritan writer: author of "Heaven on Earth." 
etc. Bora x€o8; died x68o. 

BROOKS, SHIRLEY 

BROOME, rev. DR Beride,,the composition of 
his own poems, he contributed several books to 
Pope's translation of " The Odj'ssey.” Died 1745. 
BROTHERTON, JOSEPH 
BROUGH. BISHOP 

BROUGHAM, LORO. A popular British orator, 
statesman, and writer: author of "Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George 
III." etc. Bom 1779; died 1871. 

BROWN, FRANCES. The blind poetess. Bom 
xSrd 

BROWN, PHCEBE 

BROWN, REV. DR. Author of "The Second 
Advent,” etc. ' 

BROWN, REV. HUGH S. A pi^ular Englidi 
lecturer. 

BROWN, REV. J. & Author of "The Hoafe 
Life,” etc. 
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BROWNE) BISHOP. Thedutin^MhedcscpoM- 
tor iA the XXXI 3 C ArUc’en Bum i8ii. 

BROWNE, MARY A. "The Coronal" is her 
best poem. Bhm tSia ; died 1846. 

BROWNE, REV. H. Jf. 

BROWNE, SIR THOMAS. An eminent enti- 
queiy and physician: author of “ Keligio hle> 
diei,* etc. Bom 1605 ; died x68a. 

browning, MRS. A first-class Engtkh poet- 
CM: her chkf work is endtlod “Aurora Leigh." 
Bora rSog ; died t86t. 

BROWNING, ROBERT. Author of " The Ring 
and the Bool^’* etc. Bora i8xa. 

BRUCE, MICHAEL. A singularly plaintive and 
elegant poet Bom 1746; died 1767. 

BRUCE, REV. ROBERT. An able Scottish 
clergyman. Born 1554; died 1631. 

BRUYERE, JEAN ^E LA An illnstriuiH 
French writer and moralist “ Les Cararthre< de 
Thiophreste ” is lus principal work. Born 16^4; 
died 1696. 

BRYAN. MICHAEL. Author of “A Biographi¬ 
cal and Critical Dictionary.*’ Bom 1757 ; died 
iSai. 

BRYANT, WILLIAM C. A well-known Ameri¬ 
can poet, “Thanatopsis” is regarded by many 
as his finest poem. Born M04. 

6RYDGES, KIR SAMUEL E. An able genea¬ 
logist, topographer, and bibliographer, yet a man 
of eccentric character. Born 1763; dira 1837. 

1 JUCHOLT 7 .ER, REV. ABRAHAM. A German 
divine, and an intimate friend of Melancthon 
Born 1520 ; died 1484. 

BUCK, REV. CHARLES. Author of •' A Tlie- 
olofrical DirtioDary,”etc. Born 1771; died 1815. 

BUCKE, CHARLES. An el^uent English 
writer: author of “The Beauties, Harmonies, 
and Sublimities of Nature," etc. Burn 1781. 
died 1847. 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES S A celebrated 
English traveller and temperance lecturer. Born 
1786: died 1855. 

BUCKLAND, REV. BR. Distinguished more 
a> a geologist than as a divine liis principal 
tbork is “Geology and Mineralogj’ Considered 
with Reference to Natural Theology ” Born 
1784; died 1856. 

BUC&LE, HENRY T. A political and historical 
philosopher: auttOf of “I'he History of Civih- 
zation in Europe." Bom t8ao; died i86a. 

BUCKMINSTER, REV. JOSEPH S. A {Hfted 
American ^vine and competent scholar. Bom 
1784; died iBta. 

BUBGELL, EUSTACE. An able contributor to 
“ The Spemator," etc Bom 1685; drowned 17^6. 

BUFFON, COMTE DE. Said to be “ the must 
eloquent, if not the most accurate, of naturalists," 
Bora 1707 ; died 1768. 

BULLINGER, REV. HEINRICH. A Swiss 
pastor and reformer; Ms works are chiefly con- 
trovenial. Bora 1504; died 1475. 

BULLOCK, REV. CHARLES. Editor of “Our 
Own Fireside." etc. 

BUNSEN. CHEVALIER VON. An illnstrimii 
German theologian, historian, a^ archaologist: 
author of “ Egypt’s Place intlniversal History," 
etc. Bora X70X: died xSfid. 

LUNYAN. JOHN. Styled “the BUhop of the 
Baptists.’^ Hk “i'ilgrim's Progress *’ nas won 
for him a world-wide and lasting popularity. 
Bom xfisS; died 1^8. 

BURKE, Edmund, a most illustrioas states¬ 
man, orator, and political writer. Amopg his 
duet works is “ An Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful." Boro 
1730 ; died 1707. 

BURLEIGH, LORD. An emment English 
statesman. Bom tsao; died 1498. 

BURNET, BISHOP A British historian of con¬ 
siderable renown. Bora 1641: died 1715. 

BURNS, REV. J. D. Author of “ The Vision 
of Prophecy,” etc. 


BURNS, ROBERT. “The national poet of 
Scotland." Bom 1759: died 1796. 

BURRILLsJAMEn. An American lawyer and 
senator. Snos vrj *; (Bed x8ao. 

BURRITT, ELIW. Styled "the Uaraed 
Blacksmith;" author of "twarks from the An¬ 
vil," and “A Vmce from the Pone." Bom 1811. 

BURROUGHS, REV. JEREMIAH. Amh»r 
of “Gospel Con venation," and other devout 
works which were highly esteemed. Bora xsgj ■ 
died X64& 

BURTON. REV. ROBERT. A celebrated 
English humorist and philosopher; univeraaltv 
known “The Anatomy of Melancholy.” Born 
1576; died about xfisa 

BURY, BISHOP DET Author of “A Treatise 
on the Love of Books.” Bora 1387 ; died 1345. 

BUSH, REV. PROFESSOR. A iamous Ameri¬ 
can commentator. Bom 1796; died x86o 

BUSHNELL, REV. OR. His most important 
work is “ Natura and the Supernatural as together 
constituting the One System of God.” Born 
iRos 

BUSSY-RABUTIN, COUNT DE. A distin 
guished French wit and satirist. Born 1618, 
di»d 1693. 

BUTLKR, A. H. 

BUTLER, BISHOP. An English author of grant 
eminence. “The Analogy of Religion" rendered 
him immortal. Born 1692; died 1753. 

BUTLER, MRS. A popular Engti^ actress and 
writer. Bom rSir. 

BUTLER, REV. DEAN 

BUTLER. REV. W. ARCHER. An Irish di¬ 
vine and philosopher. His “Sermons” and 
“Lectures"are models of elopuit and vigorous 
rompoution. Born 1814; died 1848. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL A celebrated English wit 
and poet: author of “ Hudibras." Born about 
1618, died i68a 

BUXTON, SIR THOMAS F. A distinguished 
philanthropUt'. he produced “A Treatise onilie 
Slave Trade." Born 17S6; died 1845. 

BYRON, LORD. An English poet of unusual 
gemus. Bom 1788; died 1834. 


C 

C/SSAR, JULIUS. “ Dictator of Rome.” Bom 
xoo B.C. ; fell beneadi the daggers of political 
conspirators, 44 b.c. 

CAIRD, rev. dr. a Scottish minister and 
pulpit orator of great note: author of “The 
Religion of Common Life," eta Bora iSaa. 

CALDERON. A famous Spanish dramatist. 
Born tfiot; died xfiSr. 

CALDERWOOD, REV. DAVID. A celebrated 
Scottish dirine: author of “A History of the 
Church of Scotland ” Born 1375 : died 1651. 

CALDWELL, ROBERT. A modem English 

C^^NIUS, WALTER. A noted Welsh his¬ 
torian, who flourished about xiao. 

CALTHROP, REV. GORDON, Author of 
“Words Spoken to my Friends." 

CALVIN, JOHN, Ine distinguished reformer 
and commentator. Born 1509; died 1564. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM. An eminent English 
antiquary: his most celebrated work is Bm<ui- 
nia sive Regnonun Ansiue," etc. Bom 1551: 
died 1633. 

CAMCENS, LOUIS DE. A famous Portuguese 
poet Bora 1534: died 1579. 

CAMPBELL LORD. An illustrious British 
lawyer and statesman: author of " The Lives of 
tlw Chancellors of England," eta Bom 1779; 
died 1861 

CAMPBELL; REV. ALEXANDER. Foqnder 
of the religious sect denoniin.-ite I “ the Disdples 
of Christ," Bom 178B; died 1845. 
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CAMPBELL, REV. DR. 
Philosopliy of RhetdHc” 


Author of “Tlte 
Bora 1709; died 


CAKPBELL, THOMAS. A British poet, known 
world-wide by " The Pleasures of Hope." Burn 
1777; died 1&14. 

CAMmH, EDMUND. An English Jesuit; 
author of “ Chnmolqgia Universalis,'* etc. Exe¬ 
cuted tsiix. 

CAREw Lady 

CAREW* THOMAS. An English poet and royal 
favourite. Bom 1589; died 1639. 

CAREY, rev. dr. a celebrated orientalUt and 
missionary. Bora 1761; died 1B34. 

CARLETON, william, a famous Irish no- 
'veiist: his “Ttaks and Stones of the Irish 
Peasantiy " a an exceeuingly popular book. Burn 
1796: diM 1869. 


about 4B8; died about 570. 
CATHERALL. 


CA'TU, MARCUS P. Denominated by Cicero 
“ the Father of his Country.” Bora 95 u.c.; 
ended his life bvfalling on bis own sword, 46 a.c. 

GAUNTER, REV. H. 

CAUSSIN, NICOLAS. A celebr.sted French 
writer and Jesuit. Hts work enti (led ” Thu Holy 
Court ” met with an immense circulation, iiorn 
158s: died 1651. 

CECIL) LO R D. An able and upright statesman: 
author of *' The State and Dignity of a Secretary 
of State." Born 1503; died 16x3. 

CECIL, REV. RICHARD. One of the mo^t 
euunent preachers of thb EngUsh Church. Beside 
a series of sermons, he wrote "‘llie Life of the 
Rev. John Is’ ewton.” Born 1748; died 1810. 

CERVANTES,MIGUELDE. “TheShaki^eaK 


CARIJSLE, EARL. Author of "A Diary in 
Turkish and Crude Waters." Born iSoa; died 
186L 

CA^YLE, THOMAS. The distinguished British 
essayist, historian, and speculative philosopher. 
Born 1795. 

CARPENTER, DR. Editor of “Popular Read¬ 
ings." Bora 1813. 

CARRINGTON, EDWARD 

CARTWRIGHT, REV. WILLIAM. An English 
poet and eloquent preacher. Born x6ii; died 

CA^^, ABICE An American authoress, who has 
obtuned considerable popularity in Eiumpe as 
well as in her own native land. Horn about 1833. 

CARYL, REV. JOSEPH, Author of “ An Ex- 
ptaitioa of Job.^’ Bora x6oa: died z6f3 

CASAS, BARTOLOMEO DE LAS. A mlcbrat- 
ed Spuish prelate, whose “General History of 
the Indies " »invaluable. Bora 1474; died 1566. 

CASSIODORUS, MAGNUS A. A Roman se¬ 
nator and historian, subsequently a monk. Born 


CHAICLE.S XII. King of Sweden. Bom iSSa ; 
killed 1718. 

CHAKLESWORTH, MARIA L. The papular 
autburess of “ Ministering Children," etc. 

CHAKNUCK, REV. S'fEPHEN. Celebrated 
for his " Discourses on Providence " Bora zdaS: 
died i 63 o. 

CHARRON, PIERRE, Aa eminent French 
philosopher and priest. His ptinc^ work is a 
“ Traite de la SamiM." Bora xsai; died 1803. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, VISCOUNT DE. An 
illustrious French writer: wdior of “ Qioie du 
Christianisme.’’ Bora xj6B; died 1848. 

CHATHAM, LORD. A renowned and eloquent 
statesman. Born 1708: died X778. 

CHATTERTON, IHOMAS. An EngUsh poet 
of considerable promise, but whose life wa* cuH 
'hort by poison. Bom 1753; died tyyo. 

CHAUCEfe, GEOFFREY. “The Father of 
English Poetry." The celebrated “ Qinterbury 
Tales ” are reckoned his best compositions. Born 
1338; died xaoa 

CHEEVER, REV DR. Author of “Lectures 
on the Pilnim’s Progress,” etc. 

CHENEDOLLE, CHARLES T. DE. An emi¬ 
nent French poet; hiBprmcipal poem is entiUed 
“Le G 4 nie de rUomme.” Bora zf 6 g; died 

CHESTER T L 

CHEbTEKlflELO, LORD. An English states- 
nun of b.illi«iit accomplishments, but intense 
vanity and ambition: hu. lame as ait author rests 
on his “ Letters to his Son.” Dora 1694; died 

Ci/e^ALIER, MICHEL. A notable French 
economist. Born i8u6. 

CHEYNE, DR. a famous Scotch physician and 
essayist. Born 1671; died 1743 

CHILLINGWORTH, REV. WILLIAM An 
eminent divine and comruvers alisi: author of 
“ The Religion of Protestams," etc. Burn iGoa; 
died 3844. 

CHRYSOSTOM, ST. A pre-eminent Greek 
Father, designated “ the Golden-Muuthed : ” his 
writings consist of commentaries, treatues, wd 
sermons Born 347; died 407. 

CHURCH, REV. R W. Author of “Sermoiu. 
on Great Texts.” 

CHURCHILL, REV. CHARLES. Known more 
os a poet than as a divine. “ The Conference,” a 
poem, is his master-piece. Born 1731: died 1764. 

CHURCHYARD, THOMAS. An English veri¬ 
fier : author of “ The Worthiness of Wales," etc. 
Born about xsao; died 1604. 

CIBBER, COLLEY, A witty English dramatist 
and actor. Born xfi/x; died 1757. 

CICERO. “The Prince of Roman Orators." Bora 
X06 a.c.; murdered 43 b.c 


“ on whose Uke Scotland will not soon took again" 
Bom tySo: died 1847. 

CHAMBERS, DR. WILLIAM. Author of 

" Essays," etc. 

CHAMPNSYS^ REV. W. W. . 

CHANNlNGillEV. DR An eloquent divine 
and advocate of peace and Uberty. Bora xySo; 
^ rtas. 

CHAPII^kEV. DR. A distinguished American 
pMsM^ and orator: author of “ Humaility in 
the CSty,” etc. Born xSxa. 

CHAmN, KEV. JEREMIAH. Pierident of 

< WotorvifleOidMe, Maine. Bora xyyS; died X84X. 

CHAPMAKroSOROB. An,English dnonMist 
and tnuUlotpr. Bora 1557 ; died X634. 

CHAPONE, HCSTER. An Engliw authords 
a eonrifisrable nmrit: her “ Lutters on the Im- 

S ef tbO Mind " aregreOtly prised. Born 
lx8ox. 

L King of Eni^and. Bom 1600; 


CLARENDON, LORD. Ah illustrious English 
historian and statesman: author'oi “The His 
tory of the RebeUion and Civil Wars." Boro 
16081 died 1674. X 

CLARKE, REV. DR. ADAM. An eminent 
theohmion and orientalist- Bom 1763; died 1833. 

CLARirsON, REV. DAVID, *‘A divine of 
extraotdinanr worth." Bora 1633 ; died r686. 

CLAY, HENRY. A famous American statesman 
and Orator. Born X717; died 1653. 
CLEVELAND, JOHN._ An EngUiih poet and 
rriti 

a vigorous political and miscellaneous writer. He 
Was the fiiend of the poor. Boro xj 6 »; died 

Coi^EN, RICHARD. The distinguislied 
senator aad advocate of free trade. Born 1804: 
died 1865. 

COCHRANE, EARL. Author of a valuable 
work, entitled “ Tbe AppUcation of Cheinistry 
to Agriculture," etc. Born 1749; died i8gt. 
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COCKTON, HENR'Sk A popiilar Engl^h 
iiov«!i<t: awthor of "The Life and Adventuw 
of Vitlentine Vox.” Bom about x8a8; died 

C^N , DR. An eminent Engibh phyridan: 
author of "A Philoaophical TieatUe on the 
PasKions,” etc. Born j died x8i8. 

COKE, SIR EDWARD. Distingtdahed an a 
lawyer and a Judge: hii fiune a* an author reeta 
on hie "Institute* of the I^ws of England." 
Bom rase; died x6ia ^ _ , 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY. An English poet 
and misceUaneout writer. Bom tj^i died 

COlJ^RIDGE, SAMUEL T. A philtwopher, 
theologian, and poet of the highest order of 
ettalnmcnn. Bom 1773 : died 1834. 

COl,EYi REV. S.^UEL. A popular English 
minister. 

COLLET, REV. DEAN. A very learned man, 
and an eminent forerunner of the Reformation ; 
he was also the founder of St. Paul’s Schools. 
Bom 1466 ; died 1510. 

COLLIER, TEREMY. An aWe writer and 
historim. His chief work is "A Short View 
of the English .Stage." Bom 1650: died ijaS 

COLLINS, WILLIAM. Highly gifted as a lyric 
poet; author of “ An Ode to the Passions,” 
etp. Born 1730; died 1756. 

COF.LYER. REV. DR. An English divine, cele¬ 
brated for his several lectures on the Scripture. 
Died 1854. 

COLMAN. GEORGE .Styled “the Younger;” 
a distinguished wit and dramatist. Bom ; 
died t8^ 

COLTON, REV. CALEB C. The eloouent but 
unfortunate niitho'' of " T.acon.” Died 1833. 

COOMBE, DR. ANDREW. An eminent physi-. 
rian and medical writer. Bom T707; died 1847. 

COMBE, WILLIAM. Author of "The Devil on 
Two Sticks.” Died 1893 

CONDER, JOSIAH. PiiHisher of "ITie 
Modem Travell^” etc. Boro 1789; died 1S55. 

CONFUCIUS. The immortal Chinese sage, who 
fimtrished sso b.c. * died 478 a c. 

CONGREVlCWILLIAM.' Asrittyand orgrinal 
Efmlish dramatist: his best composition was 
" The Mourning Bride ” Bom 1670; died 


TTW). 

COOK, ELIZA An exceedingly popular Englif>h 
poetess Horn 1817. 

COOKE, THOMAS. Acriebrated actor. Born 
T73r; djed 1848. 

CflOPER, REV. EDWARD. Auilwr of "Ser- 
mons," etc. 

CORBET, BISHOP. An Fng'ish noet and 
P'llpjt orator; author of " Farewell to the 
Fmries,” etc. Born rsSa; died 1634. 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE. Rtvied "the Grmd 
Corneille.” b^use he was the most distinguisVd 
of the French dramatists. Born 1606; died 
T684. 

COTTA, BARON. A celebiated German book- 
se'Ier. Boi n 1764: died iSia 

COTTON, DR. NATHANIEL. Eminent es a 
pbysicitn and a poet: author of “ Marriage, a 
Vision.” Bom 1707; died X788. 

COTTON, REV. JOHN. A learned English 

COVERDtiLE, BISHOP. The first translator 
of the whole Bible into English. Bom 1487; 
died rs68. 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. An English poet: 
author "Knduic Odes,” etc. Bom 1618; 
died i6fe. 

CORLEY, HANNAH. Celebrated for her 
More Wajm than One,” Bom *743; died 
xRoii. 


^•WPER, William. Described hy Dr. 

•£ the most popular poet of his gene- 
latiea. Don 17315 died tSoo. 


COXE. BISHOP. An eminent American divine: 
author of " Christim Bdlads," etc. Bom j,8. 

CRABBfi. REV. GEORGE. A weilkiraum 
F.n8^h poet and divine: author of "ihe 
Borough," «c Bora tvs* : died tiae. 

CRADOCK, REV. W>aT£R. iBoni tfieo: 
died tfisT. 

CRAKAOTHORPE. REV. RICHARD. An 
elegant Puritan preacher; his b^ work is 
"Defensio Eedesue Anglicame.” Bom 1967; 
died 1634. 

CRANMER, ABCHDISHOP. A aealous pro. 
moter of the English Reformation. Bom ; 
burnt issA. 

CRASKAW, RICHARD A pon ofcosulder- 
aUe merit Bom 16x5; died x6«o. 

CRAWLEY 

CREASY, SIR EDWARD S. A edebrated 
English lawyer aud historian: au'hor of "The 
Rise and Progress of the English Constiturion.” 
Bom tSxa. 

CREWDSON, MR.S. T. D. 

CRICHTON, REV. ANDREW. A talented 
Presbvtervin divine. Born XS37: died x8fy. 

CROLY, REV.^ DR. A popular unet and mis¬ 
cellaneous writer; his "Catiline'* is considered 
" a splendid performance.” Bom 1780; died x86o. 

CRUDEN. ALEXANDER. The wellJwnwn 
compiler of “ A Concordance of the Scriptures.” 
Bom X700; died X770. 

CULLEN, DR. A distinguished physidan and 
medical writer. Bora 1719 ■ died 1700. 

CUMBERLAND. RICHARD 

CUMMING, REV. DR. A voluminous tWo. 
gical writer; author of "Voices of the Day," 
etc Bom i8to. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN. A Scottish poet 
and critic. Bom T78 s ; died 1843. 

CUNNINGHAM. REV. JOHN W Author of 
"The Velvet Cushion,” etc. Bom 1780; died 
iR6r. 

CURRAN, TOHN P A brilliant Irish barrister. 
Bom ys©! died 1817. 

CUVIER, BARON. Tb* illustrious soologist and 
anatomist; author of " T«cturre on Comparative 
Anatomy," etc. Rom 17(19; died 1839. 

CUYLER, REY. dr. A popular American 
divine, 

CYPRIAN, ST One of the most eminent Fathers 
of the Church, and liiihnp of C.trihage; auth r 
of several important Tre.iiises Bom about 200; 
martiTred 348 

CYRIL, ST. Bl'hop of Trrusslem: his srorks 
principally consist of I.ectures to Catedhu- 
mms. Horn 315 ; died 38$. 

CZERWINSKI. 


D. 


DABSHFLIM 

D AGUESSAU, HENRI F. A celobrated Freneh 
chancellor, orator, and legislator. Dom itifiS; 
died 1751 

DALE. REV. CANON. An eimnent divine anl 

S iet: author of "The Sabbath Compaaion,” etc. 
om 1707 * 

DAI MANY, T.ORD 
D^NA, MATH,DA F. 

DANA, RICHARD H. An American poet and 
es<avi«t of note. Umm 1787. x 

DANBY, CECIL 

DANIEL. SAMUEL. A meriterioUK but 
neglected English poetand historian. Jlnra T563: 
dim 1819., 

DANTE, The moat distinguished of the Italiaa 
poet«. Bom 7965; died xset. 

DARLEV« GEORt'.F^ An Irish poet and matlie- 
mnrician. Bom X7S5 ; died 18410. 

DARU, COUNT. An iliiistri^ French states¬ 
man, hiaiorian, and poet: author of "The Hie* 
tory of Venice,” etc. IWni X7C7; died t8e9, 
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DARWIN. DR. ERAH^US- Aii inKenious 
English ^yiiioio|^«nd Bora 1731; Aied 

DARWIN, PROFESSOR. AuAor'ot: "Ttw 

DpKWt of .Maot” <M. _ 

D'AUBIGNE. BEVr DR. Tl»ft eioqiwnt lii»- 
iminn of "Hie Refanuiioif'of'*tiue hixtoeuth 
Cmmry," Bora 1754 ; died f 
DAVENANTT^IR^IELUsT “An Eagli* 
poet 4 surQiito: Gondth^ ts his chief pro> 

Auction. Bora (605; t'ied (66B. 

DAVIDSON, LU^ETiA M,' An American 
poetCM al great and rtady dbdity. Roru ibus, 
dmd xBas. 

DAVIDSON. MARGARET M. Sai<l to have 
been " AageUc,” Bora tesj; died ibjS. 
DAViESTElimEElNE M. 

DAVIES, MRS An eiuinUitiy devout and 
happy Chriitian. Died zBdp. 

DAVtirai REV. DR. Author of “ Our Heavenly 
Home?* etc. 

DAVI^, SIR JOHN. A distinguished‘lawyer 
and pott: his principal composition is *“ihc 
Immortality df the boul." Bora 1570; died 
tdafi. 

DAVIS, THOMAS. An Insh poet and politi¬ 
cian. Bom 18x4; died 1845. 

DAW, SIR HUMPHKIiy. The inventor pf 
the Safety Lamp, and one of the mosi tainouii 
of modem chemists. Born 1778 ; died 1829. 
DAWES, RUFUS. An American poet ot nome 
eminence. Born 1803. 

DECKER, THOMAS. An English dramatist ol 
the sixteenth century. a, 

DEKO& DANIEL. A popular English wriur 
and an original genius: author ot “Kobiiison 
Crusoe,** etc. Born idbx ; died 1731. 
DELAVIGNE, JEAN F. C. A distinguished 
French dramatist Born X703 : died xb43. 
DEMING, MRS. H. A. 

DEMOCRITUS. One of the famous Greek 
philosophers: he was styled “ the Laughiiib 
Philosopher." Born 460 b.c. ; died 360 b.l. 
DEMUbTHENES. The immorul Greek orator 
Born about 38a b.c ; died jss u.c. 

DENHAM, SIR JOHN. Deservedly con¬ 
sidered one of the Fathers of Englisn poeiiy. 
Born t6i3: died 1668. 

DENNY, SIR WILLIAM 
DENTON, REV. THOMAS. Author of a Poem 
entitled " The House of Superstuion,** etc. Bora 
1734; died 1777. 

DEKBY, EAKLi, An illustrious English stntrs- 
man. , 

DERZHAVIN, GABRIEL R. A Russian cele 
brity: autlmrof “An Ode to the Deny,'* etc. 
Born 1743 ; died 1816. 

DESf^ETES. A distinguished French mathe¬ 
matician and philosopher. Bora 1506 ; died 1O50. 
D’HENAULT. 

DICK, REV. DR. An eminent Scottish writer: 
author of '''Ilie ChrUtian PhUusopher,'* etc. 
Bora 1771 i died tSjT- 

DlCKErtS, CHARLES. The popular English 
novelist. Born i8ia 1 died 1870. 

DICKEN^N. ELIZABETH 
D 1 NN 1 E 6 . >^NA P. A volume of poems- 
“ The Floral Year,'* is her best LroducUuit. 
DIOCLETIAN, A famous Roman unperor. 

B^ about MS: died 313. , . , 

DIODORUS ^ A distinguished historian. He 
bved in the first century, a.c. 

DION, CASSIUS. A celebrated Roman historian 
and senator: author of *"Ihe History of 
Rome.'* Bora about isfr „ . . 
DIONYSIUS. A noted Greek hEtonan and 
critio. fiorii about 70 b.c 
DISRAELI, ISAAC Author of “The Cunoei- 
ties of Literature,*’ etc. Born xT^id; died 1848, 
DlSRi^LrKIGftT HON. BENJAMIN. An 
illustrious English statesman; bis last work is 
“Lothair.” Bimt 1805. 


DIXON, W. HEPWQRTH. An able and 
popular writer; author of " Her Majesty's 
Tower," etd Btfrn x8bx. 

DODDRIDGE, REV. DR. A well-known ex- 
pMbm and bioerapher, Born xToe; died tjsi, 

DUNNE REV. C. *. / • > ... 

DONNE, ReV. dr. An entinent English diVine 

DORii^Rlw?^^^ ’ ^ 

DORSET) EARL.'. Distinguished both as a 
writer and a statesman. Born X536; died x6o8. 

DOUBLEDaV, THOMAS 

DOODNEY, REV. DR. Editor of “The 
GomI Megasin^’' ete 

DOI^HAMTMv. GEORGE. Autiiorof'A 
Treatise on Justification,*' etc. Died 1634. 

DKAWON, MICHAEL. An Enghim port- 
laureatehis principal compotition is “llie 
Poly-Odiiuii.'' Bom 156I; died X63X. 

DRENNAN, DR. An Irish poet s^ political 
writer. Bom 1754; died iBao. 

DREXELIUS, JEREMIAH. A German Jesuit 
and orator. Born xsSx; died 1838. 

DRUMMOND, REV. D. T. E. Author of 
“Last .‘^nes iu the Life of our ba^iuur," 
etc. 

DRUMMOND, SIR WILLIAM. A British 
scholar and clever wrriter. Died iSaS. 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM. A Scottish poet, 
W'hose works are replete with delicacy and ten¬ 
derness. Bom X585: died 1649. 

DRYliEN, JOHN. An En^sh poeHaureate 
and^ royal historiographer. *' The Ode for St. 
Cecilia s Day '* is regarded as hu finest poem. 
Born 163X ; died 1700. 

DUDLEY, LORD. Author of "The Life of 
Horae Looke." Bom 1781: died 1833. 

DUFF, JAMES 

DUFF, REV. DR An eminent Scottish mis* 
siouary : author of *' ludia and Indian Missions," 
etc. Bora x8u6. 

DUFFEKIN, LORD. He publEhed a work, 
enutled "Letters from High Latitudes," whiLii 
IS justly commended. Born x8a6. 

DUMUOLIN. , 

DUNCAN, REV. DR. llie founder of Savings'- 

S anks, and author of "‘Ihe Sacred Pbilosopliy 
the Seasons," etc. Bom 1774; died 1846. 
DUNDLISUN, DK. Distinguished for his pro¬ 
found and vaiied ieaniing. Born 1798; died 
1869. 

DUNS, REV. DR. Author of “Science and 
Christian 1 bought.” 

D U PUKT, PA U L. A popular Trench dramaiEt 
Born 17^ 

DWlUHi, REV. DR. A famous American 
oraior and writer: his “Theology Explamed aiul 
Defended" is confessedly one ot the bcstsysuins 
of theology extant. Born 1753; died 1817. 
DWIGH’I, REV. SERENO E. Author of 
"Discourses.*' Boin 1766; died iByo. 

DYER, REV, JOHN. A Bntish poet of con- 

_! «_«e .7 3% j» a « 


Society of Friends. Born 1796 ; died 1838, 


EARLE, BISHOP. According to Burnet, "he 
was the greatest man of all the clergy ** of hu 
time. Boin x6ox: died 1665. 

EASTLAKE. SIR CHARLES. A celebrated 
English historical painter, who has enriched the 
literature of art with seve^ most valusb.e works. 
Bom 1793; died xSdj. 

Edge WURTH, maria, a well-known writci 
of fascinating tales. Bom 1767 ; died 1849. 

EDMEsTON, JAMES. A devout nioueru En^ 
bsh poet. 

EiiwAKD VI. Founder of St. Tliomas's IIus* 
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pital, aqd of nnsieRNU Gnunmar ScbooU. BOrn 

EdWa^V^^V. JONATHAN A iirtiimiR 
American dieologian and netanhyiicMa: author 
of " The FniedoiB of the Will, etc. Bom 170^; 

EVILIA . , 

EHRE^bBG, DiU An eminenf'Gminw natotap 
lUt. Fora 170 S- 

ELDUN, LOKU. A dittingtliAed k^ar an 4 
stateanum. Bom 1751; dw 4 1938. 

ELIZABETH. cHAkLfi>3T& A truly deviwt 
and plea&injr attthoreasv' xyga: dim 1846, 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN, ite^ reign wa* dinttn* 
guished Aa one of the greatest parioda in English 
literature, Shakspmic, Speiuer, Lord Baw, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Hooker, were its Ulus, 
trious ornaments. Bom 1533: died idea, 

ELLICOTT, BISHOP. Author of “A Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on St, Paul’s 
Epistles,** etc Bora 1819. 

ELLIOIT, EBENEZEK. Oeidgnatedthe “Corn- 
Law Rhymer." Born 1781: died 1849. 

ELPHINSTONE. 

ELY, REV. JOHN. A distinguished Noncon¬ 
formist divine. 

ELYUT, SIR THOMAS. A celebrated Enf^sh 
diplomatist and learned writer; author of “The 
Castle of Health,*’ etc. Died igsU* 

EMERSON, RALPH W. An eminent American 
essayist and poet Bom 1803 

RMMERSON, MRS. 

EPICTEI'US. Originally a slave; after his 
emancipation, he l>M»me a Stoic philosopher. 
He liv^ in the first century. 

EPICURUS. A famous Greek ^i'osopher. the 
founder of the Epicurean sect. Bom about 340 
B.C. • died 370 0.C 

ERl.E, SIR WILLIAM. 


Itkh judge. Born 1793 
tSKlNE, LORI). His 


A dUtinguished Eng-' 


chief publicatimi is 
a political romance. Bom 1750: 


“Armata," 
died 1833 

EURIPIDES. The illustrious tragic poet of 
jybeni It is said that he composed no less than 
niiiety-twu tragedies Bora 480 n c., died 406 

EUSEBIUS. Styled “ the Father of Ecclesias¬ 
tical Hi-aory;" Jerome rails him “the Prince 
of the Ariani.** Dorn <il>uut add, died about 


E^S, MARIAN C Under the assumed name 
of George Eliot, she published “ 'i he Mill on the 
Floss,** etc. Bora about 1*30. 

EVANS, REV. J. HARRINGTON An eminent 
English theologian. Bora 1785: died 1840. 

EVELYN, JOHN. An accomplished English 
uTiter. His ‘* Sylva; or, a Discourse on Forest 
Trees,*' was the nrst vrork printed by order of thc 
Koyal Society, Born 1630 : died tTofi. 

EVEREST, EDWARD. A famous American 
statesman, orator, and scholar Born 1794; died 
1865. 

* 


P. 

FABER, REV. GEORGE S. A sridely-knom 
and Justlv-appre^red dieoiogian. His '* DifB- 
cultiee of liifideltty',* is u masterly production. 
Rom 1773; died i8s4 

FALCONER. WILLIAM. A Scottish poet: 
author of “The Shipwreck.** Born 1730; 
perished at sea 1769. 

farmer, rev. HUGH. An rioquent i»wicher 
_ and able arriter. Born 1714; died 1787. 

Farrar, rev. Frederick w. Author of 

“ The witness of History to Christ, ** etc. 

farre, dr 

FELLOWES, REV. DR The teamed writer of 
''Christian Philosophy,**etc. Born 1770; diod 
1847. 


FELTHAM, OWEN. jCriebrated as the author 
x>f< ** Resolves—Diving Morgl, and Potiti^d.** 
Jkm idcRf (Bed 1678. 

Fj^ELON,, ARCHBISHOP. An eminent 
Frenchxiivu^ whose woiluare generally known 

FENTON^^JAmH.' a dUtitumished English 
poet and hnidMnicBi writer. Born 1683; died 

fII!guSON, ROBERT. A British poet and 
k»«e irriwr: Vithof of “The Shadow of the 
Pybunid/letc. Bom i8sa. 

FERGUSON, SAMUEL 

F^KIER, MARY. A gifted Scottys novnilst. 
Bn«i 178s: died 1854. > 

FETIS, FRAN.COIF^J. A BHgian composer, 
critic^ and UogriMher; author of "A General 
History of Mu^*^ etc. Bom 1784. 

FEYJOO, A Benedicrihe mmik, de*u£nated “ the 
Spanish Addison.** Horn X676: ({1001764. 

FICHTE, JOHANN 0 , A celebrated German 
pbiloidl^er, whose works are replete with elu- 
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isUS. An eminent French mathematidam. 
Bora 1404 : died tsss. 

FINNEV REV. CHARLES G. Author of 
“ Lectures on Revivals,*' etc. Born 1708. 

FITZ-OSBORNE. 

FITZ-RAYMOND. 

FITZROIT, ADMIRAL. Superintendent of the 
Meteorologicai Department of the Board of 
lYade Bm xSos; died 1865. 

FLAMANK, REV. JAMES 

FLAVEL, REV. JOHN. A noted Calrinistk- 
dtvine: authiw of ** Husbandry S{HrUualized.'’ 
Born 1637: died 1691. 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD, 
and dramatist. Died 1678. 

FLEMING. Styled «the TreveUer.** 

FLEMING, CONTARINI 

FLEMING, REV. ROBERT. The celebrated 
auther of *' The Rise and FaU of the Papacy." 
Died I 7 I& 

FLETCHER ANDREW. An able .«co«tu.h 
writer and .nator: sometimes called “ Fletcher 
of Baltoun *' Born 1633; died 171A 

FLETCHER JOHN. An eininent English 
dramatist. Born 1576; died 1635. 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS Auihor of an bIIi^ 

S irical poem, entitled .“The Purple Island, 
ora 1584: (bed 1650, 

FLE'FCmiR RER GILES ‘Christ’s Vic¬ 
tory "—a mamficent poenMi* the producUon of 
his genius. Bom 1388; died -633. 
FLETCHER REV. JOHN W. “The devout 
vicar of Madeley." His works 1 


I are published in 
eight volumes. Bore 1739; died 1785. 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW. A dutinguiiAed 
English navigator. Bora 1760: died 1814. 

FLINT, TIMOTHY. An Anterican antlior and 
traveller: author of “'Ihe Geogn^y of the 
Valley d the Mitsusipia,'' etc. Boro 1780: 
died 1840 

FLOURENS. MARIE J. P. A oelebraied 
French pirasiologut nnd author: hia wenk on 
“ Human Longevity * is a very popular book. 
Bora 1794. 

POLLEN, MRS. ELIZA L. The uomposer of 
“ Twilmht Stories,** etc. Bom 1787: died 1S59. 

FONTAINE, JEAN D£ LA The fam^ 
French fabulist. Bora 1631; died ite. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD D£. ^ eminent 
Preach dramatist and philosopher: his most 
adimied production is *' An Essay on the Geo- 
metre of the Infinite.” Bom 1A57; died 1757. 

FOO’Xx, SAMUEL. A comic writer and actor. 
Bora X73t; died X77y. . 

FORD, JOHN. A noted Englirii dramatist: 
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audkor of **Tli« L&var'i MeUmcholy," etc Born 
1586] died idjt). 

FORDYCE _ 

FOKSIER, JOHANK G A Profewor of 
aattiimlhatory Bom 1754, died 1794 

S RIGCi Hun W. & ^ English 
sAimtor Bora t8x8 
£V. JOHN An able essayist and 
unr among bis principal works is 
on Popular Ignorance " Bora 1770 , 

LLES J One of England's g^test 
nd orators Bora 1740, died lAiO 
JOHN. Author of ^The Book of 
MWtyn" Bora M17. died 1587 
FRAMCISi REV FUlLLlP An eminent Irish 
nbct and translator. Died 1773 
F£im&LlN. DR. BENJAMIN A fkmous 
ATtencan {dulosOtiher and po muan Bom 1706 , 
died 1790 

FKASEK, JAMES B A MpuIarScottash writer 
lus "Iraveb through Persia" is coopered a 
laaster piece of hvdy deltneatpias an# graphic 
sketches Bora 1783 died z^sd 
FRISWELL, J. BAIN Author of "The 


FRISWELL, J. BAIN Author of "The 
Gtnile Life,” etc Bora 1847 
FR^UE, JAMES A One of England's best 
hiStonans Born x8z8 

FRY, ELIZABLIH Styled "the Female 
Howard ^rn 1780; died 1843 
FULGENTlUb A duuple of St Augustine, 
ahd an able theologian Bom 478, died 533 
FULLER, MARGARET A disunguidied 
Anencdn authoress, who became, by nutruge 
with an Italian nobleman, Marchioness of Ossoli 
Bora z8io, nenshed at sea 1850 
irULLER, REV ANDREW Denominited 
'the biankiiit of Theology ” author ol “ i he 
Gospel Its own Witness,' etc Born 1754 , died 
1815 

FULLER, REV DR THOMAS The well 
known historian and divine his ' Chuich 
History M Bntam” is an invaluable work Lorn 
1608, died x66i. 


GAINSBOROUGH. THOMAS An English 
landscape and portrait painter—the feiend and 
rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds Born 1727 died 
17^88 ^ 

GALEN, DR A famous Greek wnter and pagan 
philosopher Besides several very important 
treatises on medical science, he wrote many able 
worloi on philosophy and kmdred subjects, in 
one ofwhira he strongly commends rae tem¬ 
perance and self denial of the Uinstians. Born 
III. died about ato 

GALLAGHER, WILLIAM D An American 
poet And jounalist of considerable note Bora 

GAjSf^OLD, REV. JOHN. A learned English 
Muraviaa divine author of "A nummary of 
Chnsdan Dpctime," etc Bom 1710 diud 1771 

GARBETT, AKUIDEACON An Engiuh 
dergyman of great hterary ability 

GARBETT, RXW EDWARD The accom¬ 
plished emtor of "The Christian Advocate ” 

GAKRICR, DAVID. Pronounced the most cele¬ 
brated actor that ever ajmeared ou the English 

G.^^,^RTliIlUEL ^”An emment idirS- 
euwa^poat: authorof "The Dispensary,"etc. 

OAsImIiN, countess DE. An auihoiess 
iM neraliat of a very h^ order “The Near 
and Boavn^ HobLiom her pnncipal work 
Bora x8u 

0 |^JOHN. a inerhonout English poet Born 

OsORC^/i!^Bora 1738, died iSea 


GERHARDT, REV PAUL An esteemed 
_ German divine and poet Born tM died 1673 
GESSNER, SALOMON A distingnishra Swiss 
poet and artist author of " The Death of Abel,” 
etc Born 1730 died 1787 
GETHIN, LADY A profoundly intelligent 
authoress. Congreve has warmly eulogised her 
"Rehqulse Gethimana' m one of hu poems. 
Bora 1678, died 1607 

GIBBO^ EDWARD The celebrated author of 
" The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ' 

gibSoST'*"'’* 

GIBBS, WILLUM A 

GIBSON, william a relf taught English 
mathenmtician. Born 1730, died 1701 
GILBERT, GABRIEL A french dramatist 
Bora i6to ; died 1680 

GILFILLAN, REV GEORGE Author of "7 he 
Bards of the Bible,” etc Born 1813 
GILtlLLAN, ROBERT A&cutusnpoet Bora 
18x3 died x8so 

GILL, REV DR An eminent biblical expositor 
Bora x6a7 died 1771 

GILPIN. REV WILLIAM A famous English 
divuie and elcmnt wnter author of “ h ssaj s on 
Picturesque Beauty,* etc Born 1724, died 
1804. 

GIRANDIERE. T A 

OloBORNE RIV THOMAS A theologiral 
and miscellaneous author Bom 1758, died 
1846 

GLADSTONE, BIGHT HON WILLIAM 
The pnme-minister of England author of “ I he 
State in its Relations with the Church,' etc 
Born 1800 

GLAPTHORNE, HENRY A dramatic poet of 
the time of Charles 1 

GLYNN, DR An English physician and poet 
author of ‘ The Day of Juaiuiiteut, '—a poetical 
essay Died i8on 
GODOMAR, COUNT 

GOETHE, JOHANN W VON Said to be 
“ the greatest modem poet of Germany, and the 
patnarch of German litcratare ” “ fauat" is,his 
chief work Born 1749 died 183a 
GOLDONJ, CARLO A celebrated Italian comic 
poet Born 1707 died 1703 
GOLDSMITH. DR The well known poet, 
huitonan, and essayist Bom 1728 , died 1774 
GOOD, DR JOHN M An eminent English 
physician, poet, and miscellaneous writer Born 
17^, died 1827 

GOODE, REV DFAN. Author of "The 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,' etc Bom 
xSoo. died x868 
GOODRICH, NEWTON 
Goodrich, SAMUELG a celebrated Ameri¬ 
can publisher author of a senes of juvenile 
works under the assumed name of ‘Peter 
Pa^ ” Born 1793 died 1861 
GOSDWIN, rev John An Enghsh Puntsn 
divine Hu "Divine Authonty of Scripture 
Asserted" n a%iaster pieee d$ polemic theuTegv 
Born xsQS. died 1663 

GORDON, DR An Engluh physician Bom 
180X, died 1840 > 


GORDON, REV WILLIAM Author of "A 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Lstabluliment 
of the Unitid States " Bern 1729, died 1607 

GOUGE, REV DR. A learned English uusi- 
logum 

GOUOH, JOHN B The popular temperance 
orator Bom 1817 

GOULBURN, REV DEAN Auth« of "The 
Pursuit of Holmess,” etc 

GOULD, Hannah F a successful Ammcan 
poetess Died X865 

GkAOIAN a celebrated Sjunish ecclesiastic 
Hu work entitled "The Hero” was trans'aied 
B«n.5a4,*.4«a 



AUTHORS QUOTED. 


&KAHAME, REV. JAMES. Author^ an tx- 
Quiiutely bttutMiil poem, entitled “Hie Sab* 
bath" Bom xySs: died z6». 

GRATIAN. 

GRAir, DAVID. A Scottidi poet. Bom 1838 ; 
diod x86t. 

GRAYi THOMAS. Author of that admirable 
wmlwe poem**“An £ 1 ^ Written in a 
Gentry Churmyard.** Bom 1716; died 1771. 

GREEN, MAITHEW. An Enf^ poet. Boro 
>696iaielU37-_ ... 


1606; died 1737. 

GREENE, REV. ROBERT. A truly humorous 
poet; author of “A Groat's Wotth of Wit 
Wight With a Million of Hepeutance." Boro 

GkIe^RY, A Gt«ek Father, distinguished 
for hn piety, learning, and eloquence. Bora about 
33s; died about 308. 

GREY, LADY JANF,. Queen of Englaild for 
nine days only. Bum 1537; executed at the 

ri’??riif.®JiERALD. An IiikhiDOveUst: author 
of “ The Collegians ” etc. Bom 1803; died 

GRlfFITH, REV. WILLIAM. 4 popular 
English divine. 

GRIHSH.\W£, REV. THOMAS S. The biogra¬ 
pher of the Rev. Legh Richmond. Bom 1777; 
died 1850. 

GRINDON, LEO H. Author of “14fe,” etc. 

OROSART. REV. ALEXANDER B.‘ Editor 
of “ 'Ihe Works of Thomas Brooks.” 

GROSE, REV. JOHN 

GROSVENOR, REV. DR. A popular English 
preacher. Bom X675; died xtSS. 

GUICCIARDINI. FRANCESCO. The cele¬ 
brated histonan of Italy. Bom 1483; died 1540. 

GUIZOT, FRANCOIS P. G. An illtisinons 
French ttaresman and httforian: author of 
“ Histoire Gfo^iale de la Gviluation en Europe,” 
etc. Bom 1787. 

GURNALL, REV. WILLIAM. Generally 
known by his “ Christian in comfdete Annour.” 
Bora 1617: died 1679. 

GUTHRIE, REV. DR. A famous ScottUh 


GU1??)N. MADAME, A French lady, distin¬ 
guished for her tslents and piety. Her works, it 
IS said, form thirty-mne oUavo voluniea Bom 
1648; died 1719. 

GUYOT, DK. The authm* of a series of text¬ 
books OB geography. Kom 1807. 

GWILT, JOSEPH. An eminent English archi¬ 
tect: ^itor of “An Encydopsedia of Architec- 

_ture." Bom trSd. 

GWILYM, DAVID. Styled “ the Welsh Ovid." 
Bom 1340; died *400. 


HABINGTON, WILLIAM. An English poet 
'Bom x 6 os; died 1645. 

HAYDN, JOSEPH. A German musician, uni- 
sersally Imown by his iiumortal Oratorio—“The 

„Crjj^a Bora xysf 1 ^ed rSoo. 

HAGENBACH, REvTuR. A Swi» theolc^an: 
author of ‘‘The Essence and History of the Re- 
ft^tioa." BomxSos. 

MRS. SARAH T. An American au- 
• PIS** dlitinction. Biira 1793. 

HA^, SIR MATTHEW. An ermnwn English 
and author. Bomjrtkioj died 1676. 

H^iBURlON, JUDGE, k most humorous 
mimeator of character, as “The &iyings and 
Ddngs M Sim ^ck’’ will ftiUy defflonitiate. 

®^C'^§HDP?**1»Mtetiated “die aristUn 
Seneca; auutor of “Contemiiilatioas ou the 


Histoneal Passages of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments.” Bom 1574; died 1656. * 

BALL, CAPTAIN BASIL. A ftunous traireUer 
and author Bom 1788 i died 1844. 

HALL, JOHN. A miscmianeotts writgr. Bom 
t6s7: died tdsiS, .. 

Hi^tr, MRS. S. C Apoputa* Irish andipipui: 
her fame rests prineipaw M “BuMn-mad 
Shadows of Ii^ life "nSsm 1804. ri. 
HALL, REV. ROBERT. Dr. Para gi^of Ehn> 
•~“Hg has the eloquence of an ora«F, <the 
fancy of a poe^ the subdlty of % sehodinse. tljp 
profoundnefs of a philosopher, and thy piwy ef 


and ihopigtyef 


Histoiy of England. Bora S777 ; died sSm 
HALLIDAY, SIR ANDREW.: A diMiiigtu2i9d 
physician, traveller, and writerj Died 18^ *■ 

HALLIWELL, JAMES O, A learned HritlsS 
arduBologiht; one M the biographers of Shak- 


speare. Bom x8ai. 
HALYBURTON, REV. Tli 
“ The Great Concern of S 


IMAS. Apthor of 
mtl(a,”>ete. .Born 


1674: died 171a. < ' « r 

HAMERTUN, PHILIP 0» The giRed writer 
of “ Thoughts about Art.” 

HAMILIDN, ALEXANDER. An iihutrious 
American stateanum. Orator, and general. Bom 
1737: diot in a duel 1804. 

HAHILTONi DUKE OF 

HAMILTOi^ MRS ELIZABETH., A meri- 
torious Writer 1 her duef work » eotitlvil 
“Letters «n Elementary Educarion.” Born 
x7s 8: died 1816. ' 

HAMILTON, REV. DR. JAMES. An eminent 
Preabitenan iBviae: author of “The-Rioyal 
Preacher," etc. Bora 1814: died 1871. 

HAMILTON, REV. DK. R. W. One of the 
mow elbquent preachers of hh riipe. Bom X794; 
died X848. 

HAMILTON, SliR WILLIAM. A moat dis¬ 
tinguished tnetaphyklcian. Bora >788; died 

HAMMOND, REV. HENRY. fxceilent 
orator and author of gMhit ^erit; his “Annota- 
tiont”and “Paraphnwei "am generally admiiqd* 
Bom x6o 5 ; died xSm . 

HANDEL, GEORGE ,V. ^flm ImmortdMittsi. 
dan: hh sublime master-piece ia “ l^e Mspjah." 
Bom 1664; died X7S9 

HANNA, REV. DR. Editor of “The Memotfs 
of the Life and Writings ttf Dr. Cbalidetn.” 
Bom 1808, f 

HANNAY, JAMES. A popular British writer of 
fiction: “SngletQn Foutenoy” is bilbestiwork. 
Bom i8s7. 

HARE, ARCHDEACON. Author of “TV 
Missum of theOrniforter." Bom 1706; died 1835. 

HARE, AUGUSTUS J. C. Hu “WSllagrat 
Rome " is an admirable volume. * 

HARPER, JOHN. An eminent naturglist: 
author <a “ Glimpses of Ocean Life." 

HARRINGTON. SIR JOHN. Spoken of Ira 
Queen Elisabeth as “that meiry-Poet—my God- 
ioiu” Bom X56X: died i6xa. 

HARRISON, WILLIAM H. A dutingnished 
President of the Umted States. Bom 1773; 
died X841. 

HARTMANN, J. A German chemJat: author 
of “Praxis Chymiatrica.” Bom 1368: iBed 

h^Avey, ELLAL. 

HAVARD, W. 

HAVEN, REV. DR. An American divine; 
editor« “Zimi'i Herald." ^RomiSse. 

HAVERGAL, FRANCES R. A modem poetess 
of increawng &mc: her last work is eadtlcd 
“The Ministm of Song.” 
hawker, REV.^DR. AcclehrsMdCrivisj 



Mlv 


authors quotcd 


are umvenally admired 


HAWKSHAW MRS EllZAHFTH 
HArrKORNJi., NATHANIEL A favourite 
Aowncan novelist Bora 1804 uied 1864 
HAVES. SAMUEL 

UAZLITl, WILLIAM A vigorous thinker and 
aft eloquent cnuc. Bora <7781 died i8ja 
HEADLEI^ REV 1 T An Ainencaa divine of 

S ' IT abd^ both as a prencher and a writer 
of **T&e Sacred Mountains,* etc 
HEBER, BISHOP Known world wide by his 
heantiflal fees, entitled “Palestuie' Born 1783 
AsA whin haduag, s8a6 
HBINZELHANN 

HELfS, ARTHUR A mnilar English his 
lonan and essayut autnor of "Pnendt in 
Counol.” etc Ban 181S 
HELVETIUS, CLAUDE A A French phiIo*o 
pher Bora 1715 died tfjt 
HEMANS, HRS An accomplished and amia 
ble poetess It was said of her—'* Eew have 
wntten so mudi and so well" Bom 1794, died 

hL^sted 

HENRY, PATRICK A distinguished American 
orator and mttnot Born 1736, died ijgo 
HENRY, REV MATT HFW Author of " An 
Lxpootioa of the Old and New Tessments 
Born t66s, died 1714 

HENRY, REV PHILIP Father of the Rev 
Matthew Henry Bom 1^31, died 1606 
HERBERT, REV GEORGE His poems- 
" The Temple,” and "The Pnest of the lem 
pla * are universally admired Bom 1593 died 

HB^ER, rOHANN G VON A most gifted 
Gennan philosopher theologun, and poet Born 
1744, died, while engaged in composuig a hymn 
to the D«i^, 1803 
HERDMAN W G 

HERODOTUS An emuent Greek histonan, 
styled "The Father of History ’ Bora 484 n c 
HERRICK, REV ROBERT ^Au English 

poet of considerable merit Bora 1591 died 

H^^CHEL SIR JOHN One of the most 
lamous astronomers of modem uines author of 
” A Discourse on the Study of Natural Phtloso- 
^r," sc Bora 1790 died 1871 
HERVEV, GW 

HERVEV, REV JAMES Known as the do 
quent writer of “Meditations and Contempla 
pons " Bora 1714, died 1758 
HERVEV, THOMAh K An English poet and 
editor of great abdity Bora 1804, died 1850 
HESIOD A cdebinted Greek poet who Jived 

HFV, REV JOHN Author of ' Lectures on 
Divuuty," eta Bora 1734 died 18x5 
HEYWOOD, JOHN One of the eirliest English 
dronatis^ and jester at the court of Hmiry 
VIII Died about 15615 

HEYWOOD. THOMAS Among Ins best 
dramas are "The EiwUsh Traveller' and * A 
Oidlenge Rr Beauty 
HIOGINE, B 

HILL, AARON An English diamaPst of merit 
Bom 168s died xtso 

HILL, REV ROLAND A humorous and 
sanaNtw dieme—« disciple of George Whitfield 
Bm t 944 f Qi^d 1633 

HILU siR JOHN A cele]»ated botanist and 
. volttiuMsts Wnter Bora tyi6 died 1775 
l^CKlMDR. _ , 

HIRST, HENRY 6 A aueoeisful American 
pea t Bomj8n 

Hr^GOCK, REV PROFESSOR An emi 
a«at gaologiit author of '"nw RellgUm of 
Gabiqiy,” etc _ Bora r 703, died 1864 
HOARfii SlR RICHARD A noted historian 
lutd tmionwter Bora 1758 dwd xBi8 • 
HOBmr^KMAb A bilious Fuglis 1 ipyaa»> 
ftean 1 tntttr Bora 1388 diea <679 


BODGF, RFV PROf'ESSOR Author of 
• Oiidines of Theo ogy ’ Bora 1797 

ggggSLAs® A Scottish poet known at 
* the Etttidt Shepherd * Bom lyts, died 183s 
HOLDER, WILLIAM An Bnrlish writer of 
tome celebrity author of "A Trmtise on the 
Natural Grounds and Manciples of Harmonv 

H(SdS^RT^,'rEV^ 5 uCHARD An able 
English theologMU Bora 1590 dwd 1649 
HOLLAND, P^EMON A skilful teachw 
and a ready and accurate translator of the 
classics Born issx died i€i6 
HOLMEK DR OLIVER W A tbstmiEiiisliad 
American author, wit and poet Bom tiog 
HOLMES, REV WILLIAM 
HOLTY, tUDWIG H C A German lync^oet 
cf great excellencr Bora 1748 died 1776 
HOLYDAY, REV DR Chaplain to Charles I 
nnd author of a poem entitled A Survey of the 
World ” Bom 1393, died i66x 
Home, rev John a popular Scottish 
dramatist author of The 7 rageay of Douglas 
Bom xja4 died x8o8 
HOMER Umversally pronounced "the 

w— n __ »__ __■ 


was blind and poor and went about reciting his 
verses for br^ ' Init after bis death ' seven 
atws disputed for the lion lur of being his birth 
place’ He is supposed to hive lived about 
the eighth i«,ntury a c 

HONE WlLl 1 AM A celebrated satirical wnter 
author of The Every Day Bock, etc Bor 
tjn died 184a 

HdOD, IHOMAS a famous English humounsi 
and popular poet Like Yonck 'he was t 
fellow Of mfinitc jest, of most excellent fancy 
Bora X798 died X845 

HOOK, THEODORE E An Enclish wnter of 
bnllant wit, and a prodigy of couoquial power 
His " Sayings and Domm ' is considered one 
of his most successful wow Burn 1788 died 
r 84 i 

HOOKER, REV RICHARD Known os "Jhe 
judicioui. Hooker His ' Laws of EcclestasucU 
Pohty" IS a master piece of learning reasoning, 
and eloquence Bom xssj died x^ 

HOOLF, JOHN An Fnghsh translator and 
dramatist Bom tnj died XB03 
HOOPER BiSHOP Bom 149s martym] 1153 
HOPKINS, BISHOP A popular English 
preacher and standard theolMian author of 
'The Doctnne of the Iwo Covenants, etc 
Bora tfog, died x6go 

HORACE A first dassLattn poet Bom 65110 , 
died 8 a c 

HORNE, Bishop An eminent bibhcal scholar 
author of the well known Commentary on the 
Book of Psalms Bom 1730 died xtos 
HOU(*HTON, LORD An illustrious English 
statesman and miscellaneous wnter the biogra 
pher of Keats, the poet Bren 1809 
HDUSMAN, JAN A colebiaebd Dutch painter, 
who had a pecuhar art of pr^nng colouts. 
Bora 1689. died 1749 
HOW, REV W wXLSHAM 
HOWARD, JOHN The humble yet immortal 
phxlanthropist Bom 1796, died 1790 
HOWARD, SIR ROBERT I 


Tenme and other theological sroiks which are 


HOWELL JAMES A Welsh wnter of great 
cdebnty author of "Familiar Letters,*'^etc 
Bora wg, died x666 

HuWITT, MARY Ap^uIarEaghdtahthoress 
and*moralist, and the translator of Bremers 
"Tales from the Ssredish,' Ctc Bora xSm 
HOW m, WILLIAM A most entertai^ and 
instructive wnter Bora 1795 




AUTHORS QUOTSD. 


HOWSON. REV, DEAN. Author of'‘Scene* 
from the Life of St. Paiu/' etc. 'Bom 1815. 

HUDSON, REV. HENRY N. An AmeHcM 
eletfyiiuni: author of “ LiMtureit on Shah* 
ffpfftrgt** Bom iSi4e 

HUEELAMD.DR. An eminent German f>li:fn* 
■cian and lUemcal writer: hia " Art of PrNon^g 
life" has often been translated and reprinted. 
Bom i 76 » : died iSjfi. 


HlWHES, JOHN. AnEt^lish poetand essayist. 


Bora i6rr: died xyaow 

HUGHES, THOMAS. A pedlar social econo- 
miat: author of “Tom Brown’s School Daya” 
Bom iSas. 

HUGO, REV. THOMAS. Author a “ Trage. 
dies,” ete. 

HUGO, VICTOR M. A distinguished French 
lyric poet and noveiisL Ppm xwa. 

HULEATT, REV. HUGH 

HULLAH, JOHN P. The sncce-ssful introducer 
a new system of instmetion in vocal music. 
Bom iSxs. 

HUMBOLDT, BARON. An illustrious German 
traveller, philologist, and statesman; author of 
that truly remarkable wortt—" Cosmos ; Essay of 
a Physical Descripdon of the Universe,” etc. 
Bora 17^; died 1835. 

HUME, DAVID. An eminent historian, philoso¬ 
pher, and imscellaneotts writer. Bom 1711; 
died 1776 

HUMPHREYS. D., Author of “A Poem on the 
Haimiaess of America.” Bora 1753 ; died 1818. 

HUNT, Leigh. Knowai not only as a fascinating 
poet and an original emyist, but also as an able 
political writer Born 1784; died 1859. 

HUNTER, JOHN. A celebrated British anato¬ 
mist and surgeon: author of “ A Treatise on the 
Btood,” etc. Born 1738; died 1703 * 

HUNTINGDON, LADY. An English countess, 
eminent for her pwty, seal, and munificence. 
Born X707; died itox. 

HURD. BISHOP, An able the^ical and 
raiseellanemis writer. Bom 1720; died 1808. 

HUKDIS, REV. DR. Author of "Sir Thomas 

^More,” and other poems. Born 1763; died 
xBox, 

HUSS, REV. JOHN. A reformer befoie the 
Kefonnation. Born 1373; martyred 1415. 

HUTCHINSON, JOI^ A disttnpished theo¬ 
logian and natural philosopher, whose writings 
provoked much controversy. Bora ifi74i di^ 

hiJ 5 ?ley, PROFESSOR. An eminent phy¬ 
siologist and naturalist: author of "Mans 
Place in Nature,”xt& Bora xBas. 

HYACINTHE, PERE The reanmad Fkcnch 
orator. Bora xBaR 


IGNATIUS, ST. One of die earliest Christian 
Father^ aiid one of the most eminent among the 
i mm ed i ate su cceswrsof the Apostles. Bomanout 

iiJpkliAur (Ordinal. Celebrated as a 

patron of learning Born xfiyi; died X737. 
INGI^HORN, jambs. a dntmguished 
, Swedish poe^ 

HTOELOw, jean. Apopniar EngUth poetess. 
_ Bpm x8as. 


JACKSON^ BISHOP. Abthor of “The ful¬ 
ness of Little SuiiL" etc. Bora x 8 ii. 
JACKSON, J. R. 

JACKSON, REV. THOMAS. Author of "The 
Providence of God," etc. 

JACKSON, WILLIAM. A musical compomr 
and miscellaneout writer. Bom 1730; died 
xO^ 

JACOMB, REV. DR An able commentator on 
pm of the Epstle to the Romans. Bmn i6as: 

• died rfiSy. 

JAMES L Bora xsfifi; died 1635. 

JAMES, GEORGE P. R. A popular novdist 
and historian. Bora tSox; died 1860. 

JAMES, REV. JOHN A An eloquent preacher 
and practical writer: known wUHd-wide by his 
** Anxiou* Inquirer." Bora 17B5; died 1850. 
JAMESJON, MRS The talented authoress of 
“ Legends of the Madonna," etc. Bom 1797; 
died 18G0. 

JANEWAY, REV. JOHN. A profoundly devout 
minister. 

JAY, REV. WILLIAM. Called by John Poster 
"Tlie Prince of Preachen :" authoc of ” Mora¬ 
lly and Evening 'Exercises," etc. Bora 1769 ; 
died xSsj. 

JEFFERbON, dr An eminent physician. 
JEFFREY, LORD A renowned Scottish Judge, 


critic, and essayist; the first editor of tne 
'*Edinbiugb Reriew." Bora 1773 ; died 1850. 

JEFFREY. REV. DR. Author of ".Sermons,** 
etc. Bora X647 ; died ivaa 

JEMMAT, IH^LIAM 

JENKYN, REV. DR A theologian of consi* 
derable note. 

JENYNS, SOAICR A dtsdngnished writer and 
politkian. Boris 1704: died 1787. 

JEROME, ST. The Church owes to him for the 


butch owes to him for the 


JERROLD, DOUGLAS W. A famous humourist, 
novelist, and dramatist: author of " Men of 
Chaiacu^" etc. Bom 1803; died 1857. 

JERVIS, REV. T. 

jESSE. EDWARD. An eminent natnnlist: 
aut hor of that desenredlyraopular wark~" Glean¬ 
ings in Natural History.*^ Died 1868. 


JEuNE, BISHOP. A ^stinguuhed English 
prelate. Bom 1806; died 1868. 

JEWEL, BISHOP. Styled "the Jewel of 


" Apoli^ia 


s AnglicaiuB.” which waa transIatM into 
by the mother of Lord Bacon, and is. 


Bithoiw." His principal work is "A^ogia 
£ccle«m AnglicaiuB.” which waa transIatM into 
English by the mother of Lord Bacon, and is. 
aaid to have done more for the promotion of the 
Rcfoimstion than any other work. Born xs:a; 
died t57t. 

JOHN. f. A. ST. 

JOHN^N, DR. SAMUEL. The renowned 
lexicographer and writer. Bora 1700: died 1784. 

JO HNSON. JOSEPH. Author of " Living in 
EarneM." 

JOHNSTON, PROFESSOR. A celebrated 
amculturai chemist: anthor of " The Chemiatry 
of Cofumon Idfo," etc. Bom about 1796; tbed 

JO^^S. SIR WILLUM. Pre-epdaent M a 
lawyer, poet, and linguist. Bora died 


xx^js,ww, jmjut. Apopiqar isoguin poetess. isc^ 

ST. D»«5i-ed ".s. i™»ai 

ApoNle of ii»_ Chmli.” His " Treatise on raoters of Ws first drama—'* EyeXy Man in bU 
xleiresica is hialuy aPKeciated even at the Humour nerfbrmM bv Shakanaim. IWn 


l^NiEUS, ST. Denomiiiaied "the Immortal 
Apostle « rite Gauls." His " Tremise on 
Heirencs” is highly s^praciated even at the 
, Pmm day. Bom about t«o; martyred aoa.^ 
H^FINO, rev. EDWARD, A singularly gifted 
USP; <lied XB34. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON. A remarkably pure 
Jjjpefoi American writer. His first work . 

UlM^ of Nept Ym^" and his lut— j 
ifia. Bom 1783; 


raoters of M« first drama—" EyeXy Man in htS 
Humour "—was performed by Shak^peare. Bon 
XS74; died X637. 

>K'nN. REv. DR. An able scholar and 
critM: hia gpeatest work is " Remarks on Ecde- 
siastw Hirtmy." Bern xfigS; died xyTc 
UDSQN, MRS. E. A popaiar American poittest 

tiVEN.^ A iqprt distinjraisbM Littm gatirica) 



AUTHORS QUOTED 


K. 4 MES, 1 ORD A Sottish judge and eminent 
wnter hu "LlemenU of Ciiciuun e<itaUudicd 
hi* luerary iamt Bem 1696 died 1784 

KAMPHUlZlN, 1 UL 01 K>KUS R A cele 
brated Dutch p«intcr Bern about 1580 died 
»6aT 

KANl, IMMANUEI !oun#er of the tnns 
cendenta) tchool of philoso)by lithor of 
Knuk der remen \ einunst uc Bom 1734 
dud tSof 

kliAlS JOHN A poet of gicat )rmuco but 
his life irts uiiforUinau.lv brief Burn 1795 
died t8ai 

KSBIJ* REV JOHN The highly^steemed 
ind populai author of Ihc Chnsuan kc'ir 
B jrn 1799 died 1866 

KEUPlb lllOMAb A A Ocrm-ui ascetir 


KEUPlb lllOMAb A A Ocrm-ui ascetir 
general iv regarded as tl c author of De liuita 
tione CnnsU but many assert that the wtnk 
was mereiv found among certain beautiful Mbb 
of his copied by hu brother Born 1380, died 
1471 

Ki N, BISHOP An elegant poet and dutin 
Luished theologian hu Momiug uid Evening 
Hymns ’ are repeated daily in tlousands oi 
.duellings ^ni 1637 died 1711 
KLNNLll, BlSHOi A iamo s anti<iuary an I 
learned divine Bora ifibo died 1738 
KEN 1 , DUKE 01 bather of Queen Victoru, 
and a liberal patron of lienevolent enterprises 
Bora 1767 diM i8ao 

klNbi BISHOP Author of ‘ A Poetical Vrr 
uon of the Ptalms Barn 1591 died 1689 
KINOi IHOMAb A populu- dianiatic wntei 
Bom 1730 died xSos 

KINOIAKE, ALEXANDER W Author of 
A History of the Crimean War Bom 1809 
KlNObLlT^ RtV CANON ‘Hypatii 1 

philosophical romance—b regarded by many as 
the best of his numerous liter ury produetious 
Born 1810 

kinnouL lake of 

KIRK, REV PROFESSOR A thoughtful 

Scottuh divine author of IheWay t Lih 
made Plain, etc 

Kino, DK JOHN An able and nell known 
bibkcal writer Bora 1804, died 1854 
Kl OPblOCK, FRIEDRICH O A celebrated 
German poet his reputation rests ou * Ihe 
ilessiah a poem oi extraordinary beauty and 
)u»er Born 1704 died >803 
K nAI P dr An emment German writer 
KMGGL PAKON \UN He wrote, besides 
otbei works, Roman memes Lebens, in foui 
s dumes Born lyn, died 1796 
KN ttiHl, CHARL Lb A noted publuher, editor, 
and wider ihebiograplierof william Caxtun 
ixun 1791 

kNlGUl, MRS CORNELIA An Fnghsh 
authoress, and, for a time, a companion to the 
PttiiCesS Charlotte Born 1758 died 1837 
kNUlEES, RICHARD Author ol <‘Tbe 
HistaryOt the lurks ' BomXMS died i6to 
kMOWCl^, HERBERT Btm 1798, died 1817 
kNOWEEhs J SHE 1 UDAN Aa accomplished 
diaiKAM and actor, and, withal, a theologian 
Itorn 1780,1 died >86a 

RaV ok a dishngunhed writer and 
popular pinacher author ot ‘Essays, MorJ 

the han-l of Morton said of bto—" ihere ues he 
who never fsared the face cd man'* Bornrpos 

An illiwinous HimgHtan 
Stausman, waom, and orator Bans tSos 
'ERUMM 4 bEU 1 ^*REV DR An eminent 
Ad, for wnw ttne, chapbna to the 
K^Sflnmisia author of "EbahtiSeT uq> 
JmCfttp loaifTpd, d»di8A 


lACORDAIRE, ABBi An elegant rramh 
preacher and founder of a new order of Domi 
means author of * Sermons at Notre Dame * 
Born >Bo 3 , died t86t 

lAIDLAW, WILLIAM A British poet Bora 
1780 died 1845 

1 AM ART IN E ALPHONSE DE A dram 
guuhed French historian poet, and orator His 
History of the Girondists ’ is an eloquent and 
hril lant composition Bora 1799 died i86g 
LAMB, CHAl^b " Ihe mVt onginaraiost 
qu lint, most simple, most touchtug of all modem 
essayists Bora 1775 died 1834 
IAMBI RT, JOSEIH A French pnor and 
miralnt author of The Evangelical Year, 
ere Bora 1654 died 179a 
LAMONl 

iANDON, LETlllA £ A gifted Engh h 
poetess of extensive reputation Bora 180a 
died 1839 

IANDOK WALTER S An English poet and 
m scellaneoits witter, whose style was original 
ai tique and perfect Born 1775 died 1864 
LANGDAl L LORD An-eminent judge Born 
1783 died 1851 

lANELblEK DR An English naturalist and 
pjpular lecturer author of Hail Hours with 
the Microscope bora 1814 
LANSDOWNL MAKQUlb OF An able 
debater and highly esteemed lor his generous 
encouragement of iterature and art Born 17P1 
died 1863 

1 AkDNF K DK Author of "The Handbook ii 
Natural 1 hikSophy etc. Horn 1733 died 1859 
lAlIMEK BISHOP One ot the pnncipil 
reformers of the Church Born 1470 burnt isss 
lAUN IHOMASDL 

LAVATEK, REV JOHANN C A distinguished 
bwbs theologian and physiognomist aiillioi of 
Physiogaomischen F re^pmente, * etc Boin 
1741 died x8oi 

I AW, REV DEAN An eminently F vangelieil 
writer 

1 AW, REV WILLIAM Ills ‘ Serious C<U 1 t 
I Devout Life* has been immensely useful 
Bora x686 died 1761 

LAWRENCE, bIR THOMAS The most 
famous portrait pamter of his day Born xtOj 
died 1830 

LAVARD, AUSTEN H An orientalist and 
antiquary of wide celebrity atilihir of “Nineveh 
and Its Kemams,' etc Bora 1817 
LLOYAKD, JOHN An American traveller of 
^gt^tjdamg and fame Born X751 , died 1768 

LF £, MARY £ An American tuiBioreSs and 
translator Born 1813 died X840 
LEE, NATHANIIL An English dramatist 
author of “The iragedy of Nero,' etc Born 
x6j8, died xOpt 

LLL, REV DR SAHU^EL A most persever 
mg studenL and a meat emment orientalist 
author of "A Hebrew, Chaldatc, and English 
Lexicon' etc Bora xrSe. died xSet 
IEIGH, AURORA 

LEIGH ION. ARCHBISHOP A eound theo¬ 
logian and an eloquent jneacheg. Bcm 1613, 
died i6$4 

LLllCH, RFV DR Author of “God's Glory 
IB the Heavens' 

LEMIERRF, ANTOINE M A siicceatful 
Fren^ dramatist Bora ^3 died 1793, 

LEO A Noted at a rntminoeat patron of litete- 
tm* and the arts 

LEONARDO LORD SX Anther ef **T^ 

Lffiinssra'v s. roamed “'the 
AdmitaWe for hi, herBipg atitiMW of “Letters 
on Litoiature.'' which formed an epooh id Oer- 
■fan litemture BoTO 1709, died *rox 
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I.FSSING, PROFESSOR 
L’ESTKANGE. SIR ROGER. An English 
mrtMttn writer. Born t 6 i 6 ; dieJ 1704. 
LEITICE, R^£V. JOHK. An English poet and 
iiiilpit orator. Born 1737 < dwl >8|a. 

LEVEKi CHARLES J. A very popular Irish 
novelist. Horn 180C; died 1873. 

LEWES, GEORGE H. Author of “A Biogra- 
nhical History of Philowphy," etc 
LeYDEN, Dr. JOHN. A celebrated Scottish 
phyaidan, poet, antiquary, and orientalist. Dorn 
1775- diMiSii. 

LICIITWER. MAGNUS G One of the most 

S >puLar fabulists af which Germany can boast, 
om 1710 : died 1783. 

LIDDON, REV. CANON. Author of « The 
Divinity of Christ." etc. 

LIEBER, FRANCl^. A distinguished Orman 
historian and _ pobtiral wnicr; editor of the 
" b'nryclopsdia Americana." Bmi iSoo 
LIEBKf, PROFESSOR. One of iho ereaic->.t 
chemists of the present century His " Fimili.a'' 
letters on Chemistry ” have been intensely ad- 
inired. Bom 1803 ‘ d'ed 1873. 

LICHT, REV. WILLIAM E. Author of ".Soi- 
imiiis nil Personal Reliainn ” 

LIOHTFOOT, REV DR A Ir.wied biblio.d 
cumuientator. Bora 1603; died 1^73, 

LII.I.O, GEORGE. An effcrtive tragic writci. ^ 
Born 1603; died 1730. 

LILLY, JOHN. Called "the Eopluiist." Bom 
about 1553 ; died about 1^00. 

t,imbor<:h. van 

LINDSAY, LORI) Author of ** f^ettera on 
Escipt, Edom, and the Holy laind ” Born iRir 
LINN, REV. DR. An American divine ami 
poet: his best poem is eiiftleti "'I he Poweisof 
Genius ’’ Born T777 , died 
LI VV. A learned Roman hUtoru^. Born 50 a t 
died 17 A.D 

LI,OVD, ROBERT. 4 n English poet and iislicr 
Bom 1733 j died 1764 

LOARFNO, H. J. Author of "CominoM .S.i}iDgs." 
•LOGKB, JOHN. a reiiowiic'l Enclisb pliilu..o- 
pher: his chief woik is “An Kss.-iy on th< 
Human Understanding." Born 163?. died 17114 
LOCKER, EDWARD II Author ol “la-ctuns 
on the Bible and Liturgy" Bora 1777! died 
1840 

Lot KMART, JOHN tJ. A distinguished 
novelist and critic ; son-in.law and biographer of 
Sir Waller .Scott Born 1704 • diet! i'»54. 
IX)DGR. THOMAS, An Engbsh dramatist and 
versatile writer : Hallam pronounces him nne of 
the he't poets of the age. Boi 111336; died 1633 
LOFFT} CAPRI.. An eminent barrister and 
magaxinist. He encouraged Bloomfield in 
publish “The Fanner's Boy," cd. Born 1751, 
died 1824. 

LOGAN, REV. JOHN. A well-kno«n S.oiiish 
port and miscellaneous writer: authw of "An 
• Me to the Cuckoo,” and "A Review of the 
Charges against Warren Hastings * Born 1748, 
died 1788 

LOGAU, FRIEDRICH VON. A German haron 
and poM, remarkable for his irony and p.'itiios 
Born xCa4: died idee 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. An Anicriian 
poet and uduhr of universal renown Born 
I8OV 

L( liroiNUS. A dwtinguished Greek philosopher, 
cride, and tencher: author of “A Trestise on 
the Snbliilne.* Bora ebont 813; died 373 
LORAIKE. REV. MEVISON. Author of 
^ " Lecturea on the Lord's PraiiKr.*’ 
tX>UlB XIL ^rnamed '^e Father of the 
Petmla." Born teda; died tjiis. 

I/>Uw XIV. Sutnfutsod Grand." Born 

I^AultN OF PRUSSIA. 

RLACE, LADY. The only ohild of Lord 
Bywm. Boot ilts t died xBss. 


LOVER, SAMUEL. A succesvfiil Irish novelist 
and poet: author of “ Handy Andy," etc. Born 
1707; died r 9 f 8 . 

lOWE, RIGHT HON ROBERI'. An eminent 
English Statesman and orator. BoyA i8>i. 
LOWELL, JAMES R. A cembrated American 
poet, critic, and scholar: author of " Die Biglow 
Ihtpers," etc. Som i8ia 
LOWER, M. a: * 

LUC 4 N. A highly imaginative and impressive 
Roman epic poet Bom 38 ; put to death 6> 
LUCAS. DR. 

LUTHER, REV DR. MAR 11 NT. "The Hero 
of the Rmiirmjtioii." Born iib,, died 1546. 
LYELT., SIR CHARLES. A distingi^hed 
geologist: author of "The Pr.iidples <» Gco> 
logy." etc. Born 1707. 

LYN'DHUKST, LORD An idu.trious Englisli 
siatpsinan Born 1772; died iPfn 
LYTILErON, LORD- A most eminent English 
statesman, poet, and historian: author of " Ob¬ 
servations on the Conversion of St Paul " Bom 


1700: died 1773. 

I.Trt'rON, LORI) After Sir Walter Scott, the 
most popular of all tliu Eiighsh novelists. Bom 
1805; died 1873. 


M. 


i 


MACAULAY, I.ORO. A renowned English 
historian and essayist. Born 1800 ; died 1830. 

MACDONALD, DR. GEORGE- Author of 
“The Seaboard P.irish.” etc 

MACDUFF, REV. DR A voluminoui theo- 
logical writer. 

MACCillAVELLL A fainoni Italuin diplo¬ 
matist and writer: bia most imi ortant work is 
entitled “ Del Princi^ " Bora 34^0; died tsa; 

macintosh, sir JAMES. A distinguished 
lawyer, statesman, and hiUoriut. Bora 1763: 
died 1812 

MACKARNE.SS, BISHOP. Bora iSso. 

MACKAV. DR. A popular Scottish pen t "The 
Good Time Coming” is included in nis “ Vo cos 
from the Crowd ” Bora 1814. 

MACKELLAR^ THOMAS An American port 
of some celebnty. Bora i8ia‘ , 

MACKEN2nE, REV. WILLIAM B. Author of 
“ Bible Characters," etc. Died 1871. 

MACLAGAN, ALEXANDER. A Scottish poet: 
author of " Sketches fimm Nature.” 

MACLAURIN, REV. JOHN. A truly elwiuent 
preacher. 

MACLEOD, REV DR. A popular Scottish 
divine: editor of "Goed Words," and nutbor cf 
" TTie Earnest Student," etc. Born rSra; died 
1873. 

MADDEN, RI.V. DR. An excellent histarian 
and poet B< 1 it 1687 ; died 1703. 

MALI.tON, JAMES. A distiiigaisfaed American 
staiesiran and politkal philosojmer. Bora 1751, 
died 1836 

MAGEE. BISHOP. Celebrated as an orator. 
Kora 1831. 

MAGOON, REV, DR. An American divine of 
considerable note; author of ‘‘The (traton of 
the American Kevohiuon,* etc. Bora 1810. 

MAHOMET. The founder of one of thi prin¬ 
cipal religions of the world; aulhot of "'llie 
Kman " ^rn $69; died 63a. 

MALCOLM, Vtk JOHN. A BtHM> genera! 
and emmeut htdor'ian. Born 1769; dkni 1833 

MALLET, DAVID A Scottish poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer. Bora about tyeo; died t7<>3. 

i lAN.-AU. 

lANN, HORACE. A noted Aneiiean ed'.at* 
tionitt. Bora 1796: died itso. 

MANNING. AKi^»SHO«: Atttlwrcff “The 
Unity uf the ChurcM** etc. Born 1809. 
UANSFtXLD. LORD. A. Britishfywyer and 
scholar of great luetii. Bert 1704: dwd 1793. 
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24 ANSEL, REV. DEAN. Author of "The Luiite 
^ofRc^ovis Thou|jiiti'‘ etc. Bom iSao; died 

ki(A&T« BISKOP. An «Ue theological writer. I 
Bom di^ 1948. 

MANTELLi DK. A distinmished geologist and 
paUBOBtologut: author « "The Medals of 
CMatian," etc. Bora xtqo ; died 1853. 

MANTON. REV. OR. The weU 4 cnown com¬ 
mentator on the ofix. Psalm. Bora idso; 
died tSgjt 

MANUEL DON JUAN. A member of the 
SpaaUi Royal Family: author of " El Condo 
LuraMr." Died about lam. 

MARMION. SKAKEKLEV. An English dra- 
* matist: his principal work is "The Antiquary." 

Bora 1608: died 1639. 

MAKOLLES, ABBE DE. A French 
Bora x6oo: died i68x 

MARkYAT, CAPIAIN. A naval novelist of 
world-wide popularity. Bom 170a; died 1648. 
MARSH, CATHARINE. Well-known by " Lig- 
iiidi Hearts and English Hands." Bora xSi;. 
MARSTON, JOHN. An English dramatist, and 
the friend of Ben Jonson. Died about 1634. 
MARTEN, H. 

MARTIAL, MARCUS V. A famous Latin em- 
grammatic poet. Born 43: died about tos 
MARTIN, MARGARET M. Authoress of ^ 
" Christianity in Earnest" Born 1807. * 

MARTIN. REV. SAMUEL. Author of "The 
Useful Arts," etc. 

MARTINEAU, HARRIET. An English mis¬ 
cellaneous writer: among her liest productnms 
are " Tradidons of Palestine," and " Deerbrook." 
Born x8oa. 

MAKTYN, REV. HENRY. The devoted Indian 
missionary, and translator of the New Testa¬ 
ment into the Persian language. Bum 1781; 
died xSxs. 

MARTYR) JUSTIN. One of the earliest and 
roost learned of the Greek Fathers. Born about 
103; martyred about xCs. 

MAKVEIX, ANDRE>^ Distinguished chiefly 
as a senator and political writer. Born i6ao; 
died xd78. 

MASON, REV. DR. An American preacher of 
rase eleauence. Bora X770 ; died 1839. 

MASON/ REV. JOHN. Author of "Sef- 
Knowiedge.” Bora 1706: died 1763. 
mason, rev. william, a dmiie and poet 
of extensive reputauou. Born 1735; died’' 


Mi^N , SIR JOHN. A celebrated statesman, 
whose fitvourite maxim was>-"Do, and say 
nothing:" Died 

MASSEY, GERAtX. An English poet of grow 
ing fame. Horn i8aB. 

UASSILLONi BISHOP. A most eloquent 
French preachtf. Bora 1663. died 1748. 

MASSlNOEtU PHILIP. One of the most 
Sluftriam of Shakspeare’s successodri, lEm 1584: 
died xdiOt 

matsonT rev. w. t. 

MAUNDER SAMUEL. A weU-lmown English 
compiler. Born 1790: died 1849 

MAURY, LIEUTENANT. A ramoiis American 
ihet and naval officer: author of “ The 
kplwof the Sea.” Both xBod 

_, I AM F. A Scottish writer and 

pabiiltbed a number of lueful compila- 
lom 37^ I died 1837. 

^UAN U. The unfortunate Emperor of 

hinoriu Wd 

,r 

" AiikL" oxrf pqpalar.Bui^ of “ London 
Labour anti we Lmdon Poor.*' etc Born 1813. 

MAyNE. 1 ^ JASPER. Xn Eqg'ish dimne 
... “ “ttfliui died i6ja. 


IE, DR- 



MAVOW. REV. R. 

^McCOSn, REV. DR. Author of "The Intuitions 
of the Mind," etc. Born xBiqii 
M*CH£YNE. REV. ROBERT. A truly devout 
Scottish minister: joint-author of " A Narrative 
of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jewa" Bora 
18x3; died 1843. 

M'COMB, WILLIAM. An Irish poet: author 
of “ The Voice of a Year," et& 
MELANCTHON, PHILIP. A German pfaUoio- 
pher, poet, and theologian of pre-eminent 
. abilities. He was the coadjutor of Luther in 
the Keformation. Rom 1497 ; died xeda 
MELMOTH, WILLIAM^ Author of "The 
(ireat Imp^ance of a Keiigious Lilb." Born 
t666; died 1743. 

MELVILL. REV. CANON. One of the most 
eloquent divines of the ^ureh of Engiagd, and 
author of several volumes of Sermons whtdh have 
met frith a most extensive drculation. Boni 
1708; died Met, 

MENAGE, GILlES. A distinguished French 
scholar snd critia Bom 1613; died 1693. 
MENNES, SIR JOHN. An Englisb poet Bora 
raox: died tdyi- 
MkRRY lit 

MKTAS'f'ASIOj PIETRO B An "Imperal 
Poet of Italy." Born itoS ; died 1783. 
M'FARLANE, REV. Dk. Author of "Tlie 
Mountains of the Bible," etc- 
MIDDLETON, REV. DR. A celebrated English 
scholar and controvenualist. Bora 1683: died 


mIIjDLETON, THOMAS An English dra¬ 
matist, and the contemporarv of Jonson, Mas¬ 
singer, ai d Rowley. Died about 1626. 

Ml KLIN, J. H. 

MILL, JAMES. A political economist and his¬ 
torian : his " HisCOTy of British India" is pro¬ 
nounced a hork of unusual merit. Bora 1773; 
died 1B36. 

MILL, John STUART. An eminent English 
philosopher : author of " A System of Logic," 
etc. Bora 1806; died 1873 

MILLER, HUGH, 'llie celebrated Scottish 
geologist and writer: his last work was “I'he 
Tevaniony of the Rocks " Bora xSoa : died 
1856 

M 1 LL.ER. REV. DR. An American professor of 
ecclesiastical history. Born 1769; tliim 1830. 

MILLER, THOMAS. An English poet and 
basket-maker; the friend of the poet Rogers. 
Korn 1808 

MILLHOUSE. 


MILLINGEN, DK. A distinguitiied antiquary. 
Korn X774 ; died X845. 

MILMAN, REV. DEAN. An eminent poet, 
liistorian, and divine: author of "The History 
of Christianity," etc Bom X791 ; died x868. 

MILNER, REV. DR. Tlie celebrated writer of 
*' llie Histoiy of the Church of Christ." Born 
175X ; died xSao 

Mli-TON, JOHN. The immortal author of 
" Paradise Lost ” Bom xdo8 :*tii«d 1G74. 

MINO TSONG. a famous Chinese emMror. 

MIRABEAU. COUNT D£. A Kmarkable 
orator and an enunent statesman; one of the 
most notable penonages connected with the 
French Revelation. titai died X79X. 

MITFORD, MARY R. A cluing delineator 
of English rural life. Bom 1786; died tSss* 

M'NEILE, |IEV. DEAN. Author of " Lectures 
on the Chuieh of E^land,” etc. 

MOIR, DAVID Mr. The Mghlyswteemed 
" Delta " of Bladkwood’s Magprinc. X798; 
died xBcx 

MOLE.SCHOTT, DR- A'Duteh phyeidogist 
and naturalist: among hit chiCf wortoii m " Licbt 
und Lebeih" Borp iSee. 

MuLIERE. A ffistinguiihed Fmadp mute actor 
and author : hu master-piece it eta^aa ^The 
Hypocrite." Born 163a; died 1^3. 
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Ski* 


MOMUS. 

MONODt REV. ADOLPHE. An tmiaent Swiss 
Protestmt 4 ivine: author of etc. 

Bom tBoo; died i8t6. ^ 

MONTAGU, BASIL Editor of Urd Sacon’i 
works Bora 1770; died 1851. 

MONTAGU, LADY MARY W. Ccielwated 
apeciatly for her literary oorrespondence. Born 
aoout x 6 go : died 1760. 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL. The illustrious 
French essayist. Born 1533; died 1502. 

MONTALEMBERT, MARQUIS DET A volu- 
mmouB writer on itulitary subjects. Bom t7t4; 
died 1800 

MONTESQUIEU, BARON. Author of “L*Bs- 
prit des Lois," etc. Bora 1689; died 1755 

MONTVAUCON. BERNARD DE. A well- 
known French antiquary and critic. Born 1653; 
died i74t. 

MONTGOMERY, GEORGE W. Author of 
** Bernardo del Carpio." Died 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES. “The Moravian 
Poet:" author of “The World before the 
Flood," etc Bora 1771; died 1834. 

MONTGOMERY, REV. ROBIBRT. The 
talented author of “ The OnuiipiUsence of the 
Deity,” etc. Born 1807; died 1855 

MOODY, REV. N. G. Author of “ Lectures on 
the Lord’s Prayer.” 

MOON, GEORGE W. Author of “The Soul's 
Inquiries Answered," etc. 

MOORE, DR. GEORGE. An eminent physi¬ 
cian and devout wnter: “llie Power of the 
Mind over the Body ” is his be.st work 

MOORE, DR.. JOHN. Author of "Zeluco," 
Born 1730 ; died i8oa. 

MOORE, EDWARD. An English liMmteur 
Bom 171a; died 1757. • 

MOORK, ^ 1 R JOHN The famous military 
commander who fell in 1809, hy a cannon-shot 
at the Battle of Corunna, and whose burial 
was immortalued in a poein by Wolfe. Bora 
1761. 

MOORE, THOMAS. The national poetqf Ire> 
And, or, as Lord Byron designated turn—" llie 
^t of all circles, and the uiol of his own.” 
Born 1770; died iBsa. 

MORE, HANNAH. Her first work was entitled 
“ The Search after Happiness; ” her last—" The 
Spirit of Prayer.” Bora 1745; died 1833. 

MORE, REV. HENRY. A divine of great 
genius and immense scholarship. Dora 1614: 
died {687. 

MOKE, SIR THOMAS. A famous lawyer and 
statesman. Born 1480; beheaded 1535. 

MORGAN, LADY. The distinguished authoress 
of " Italy." Bom 1789: died 1839. 

MORRIS, REV. CALEB. An eminent English 
preacher. 

MORRIS, WILLIAM. An English poet: author 
of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 

MORRISON, REV. DR. CHARLES. Author 
of “The Natural Order of Creation.” 

MOSHEIM, REV.JOHANN L VON. A cele- 
brated German theologiim and historian: his 

S eat wwk is “The Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
istonr.” Born 1694; died 1753. 

MOTTE, DE LA A French critic, trans¬ 


lator, and dnunatlst of note. Bom 1673; died 

M<?i'LEY, J. L Author of “The Rise of die 
Dutch Republic,” etc. 

MOULTRIE, REVi CANON. An elegant Eng¬ 
lish poet: outUbr of “ Lays of ,the English 
Church/' etc. Bern 1804. “ 

MOZART, JOHANN C. W. A. The world- 
renowned ao)jl|ioser pt music. Born 1756; died 

MlJI^ER, i*!^lESSOR MAX. Author of 
“ L«cntf«s.l»S;Mgaage,” eie. 

MULLER, Author of “lUILsion 

aud ontiBesr.** 


MURLOCK, MISS. The talented authore.s of 
"John Ht^fax,” etc. • 

MURPHY, ARTHUR. An Irish dramatist and' 
miscellaneous writer: biographer of Johnson and 
Garrick. Bora 1738; died 1803.. 

N. 

NABB T« 

NAlRtfE,’ LADY. A Scottish poetess of ex- 

a mrite tenderness, as evinced by “The Land o' 
le Leal,” and other beautiful poems. Bom 
1766; diM xSss. 

NAPIER, Lord, a celebrated British gential. 

Born i8roi 1 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES J. A renowned 
Bridsh ^neral: author of “ lights and Shadows 
of Milimry Life.” Rom 1783; died 1853. 
NAPOLEON I. The scourge and terror of 
Europe. Bora 7769; died 1831. 

NAPOLEON III. £x-emperor of the French: 
author of “ The Life of Juliui Cmsar." Bora 
1808; died 1873. 

NARBAL. 

NEAL, JOHN. An eminent American poet and 
miscellaneous writer Born 1703 
NEANDE^ REV. DR. The fearned author of 
“The History of the Christian Rdigioa and 
Church," etc Bora 1789: died i8sa 
NEAVis, LORD 

NEELE. HENRY. Author of “The Romance 
of History,” etc. Born 179S; died 1838. 
NELSON, LORD. “Engbnd's greatest Naval 
Hero " Bom 1758, fell in battle 1803. 
NERVAL, GERARD DE. A French tUitmintr. 
Born i8(A: died 1855. 

NEVILE, HENRY. A political writer of note: 
author of “ Plato Redivivus, or a Dialogue eon* 
cerning Government.” Born x6ao: died 1694- 
NEVIN, REV. DR. An eminent American di- 
vine and editor: author of “The Mystical Pre¬ 
sence, ” etc. Boin 1803 

NEWMAN, REV. DR. Author of “ An R-say 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine," etc. 
Bom 1801. 

NEWTON, REV. DR. A popular MethodUt 
preacher. Born 1780; died 1834 
NEWTON, REV. JOHN. “The Messiah "and 
“ Cardiphonia " are his chief productions. Bora 
1733; oied 1807. 

NE«)T0N, SIR ISAAC The discoverer of the 
law of gravitation: and, indUputabiy, the 
greatest astronomer, philosopher, and mathema¬ 
tician of recent times. Bom 1643; died 1737. 
NEY, MARSHAL One of the most valiant of 
French heroea Born 1769: shot 1815. 
NICOLAS, AUGUSTE. A Fmch judge and 
urriter. The work on which his litrrary reputa¬ 
tion is founded is endiled " Philosophical Studies 
on Christianity. Bom 1807. 

NICOLE, REV. PIERRE. A celebrated French 
philosopl^ and thedo^an : his principal work 
IB pubfidml in twen^-three volumes, entitled 
“Moral Eteasw and Theological Instructions.’' 
Bora Idas; died 1695. 

NIGHTINGALE. FLORENCE. The hetdne 
of the Crimea: her “Notes on Hospitals" is m- 
valuable. Bora xSao. 

NORRIS, REV. JOHN. A distinguished philoso- 
pher and mystical divine: author of "An Essay 
toward the Theory d' the Intelligible World." 
Born 1657; died 1711. 

NORTON. HON. MRS. A widely-knowa and 
highlyesteoned authoress, deseriosd by Mrs. 
SwgWiek as the perfection of intelleetual and 
phyucal beauty, utiiring masculine force with 
feminine delicacy.” Born 1B08- 
NOVALIS. The assumed name of Friedrich Von 
HaWdenbeig, an eminent German philiUMmlier and 
mystical writer: autbd of a reivaricable work 
entitled “ Christianity io Europe." Born 177a; 
died 1801. 
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O'BRIEN, WILLIAM S- An «art>e*t but un¬ 
fortunate Irish leader. Bora iBot: died >(164. 

O’CONNELL, DANIEL. One of the most 
);ift«d and eloquent politicians Ireland has yit 
produced. Born *775: died 1847. 
o'llOWD, CORNELIUS 

O’HAKAi KANE. A popular Irish dramatist; 
author of “'Hie Golam Pifipin,'' etc Died 

OB?EN, PROFESSOR. A famous Oerm.in 
naturalist and physiologist. He published that 
remarkable worK—“The Elements of Natui.-!! 

' Philosophy, the Theury of tiic Senses, and tin 
Classification of Animals." Horn 1779; died i8;i 

OLDHAM, JOHN. An English satn ist; tin 
friend of Drydeti. Born 1653; died lOSj. 

LPIE, MRS. A brilliant writer of fiction. Bom 
1760: diqd 1853. 

OKIGEN. One of the most eloquent and 111 
fluential of the early Christian Fathers; 10111 
piler of a valuable edition of the Ojd Te-.tanieiii, 
entitled “ Hcxapla " Born 186; died 25 

OSBORNE, FRANCIS. An Etiglish biogr.tphi- 
cal and historical writer. Born 1589 ; died 1059 

OSBORNE, REV. LORD .S. O. 

OSBURN, WILLIAM. A well known writer on 
Egypt and tier language. 

UTWAY, 'J'HOMAS. An eminent English dra¬ 
matist. “ Venice Preserved" is considered Ills 
beat drama. Born 1651; died 1C83. 

OVERBURV, SIR IHOMA.S Dcsirilied .ns 
“one of the most accumplished geiiilLnicn about 
the Coiul of James I *' Bum 1581 ; poisoiii’it 
1613. 

OVID, PUBLIUS N. A innst famous Kuinaii 
poet. Bom 43 n.c.; died tS a.d. 

OWKN, KKV. UK. All able and voluminous 
author. His “ Kspusiiuui of the Kpisile to ih- 
I iubrew s " is prized by every theological student 
Born 1616 ; died 1683, 

OXLNDEN, BISHOP. An eminent prelate an I 
successful writer : author of “ Pwrtiaits Irom 
the Bible," etc. 


PALAFOX, JOSE. The illustrious govenu 1 
and defender of Saragossa. Born 1780; dieii 
1847. 

PALEV, REV. ARCHDEACON. Tlie'cek 
braied author of *' Moral and Political Phi uwi 
phy." Born 1743; died 1805 

PALMER, RAY 

I'ALMERSTUN, lord, a statesman of won¬ 
derful abili.y and pure patriuiisin. Burn 1784 , 
uied 1865. 

PAKDOE, JULIA. A popular English authoress. 
Bum 1808: died 1862. 

PAKEUb, rev. DAVID. A learned r.ennaii 
Calviiiistic commentator. Born 1348 ; died 16 a 

PARK, MUNOO. A faimus and enurprisiag 
emlorcr; author of “Travels in the Interior oi 
Amea." Born 1771; penshmi 1803. 

PARKER, KEY. DR. Editor of " The Ihilp.! 
Ahalytt." 

PARKER, REV. THEODORE. A celebrated 
American orator and rational'istic divine. Bur,. 
1810: died i860. 

PARNELL, KEY. DR. A devout Irish poet 
whoee poems were inttoduotd to the world b> 
Pope. Burn 1679: died 171:7. 

PAK^ REV. DR. An Eiig'tdi scholar and 
abac, renowned for ht katnmg aad co loquiai 
iiowera Born 1747: died 18*5. 

FARTON. SAKAH P. W. She puUUliett 
** Feswlaiaves’' under the pseudonym of Fuin> 
Peni. Burn i8zt 

FIASCAL. BLAISE. Characteriaed Vy Bayle a- 
** UM o( (he uttblUntit spiiiti in the wutid 


author of “Petisees," etc. Born 1623; died 
1662. 

PATKICIL BISHOP. A prelate of rare ability, 
learning, and piety. He wrote a Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the Old Testament Born 1626; 
died 1707. 

PaITERSON, MARY ' 

PA'n’ERSON. ROBERT. Author of “An In¬ 
troduction to Zoolney," 

PAULDING, JAMES K. A popular Ameiican 
novelist and miscellaneous writer. Born 1770; 
died i860. 

PAVILLON, ETIENNE, A French poet. Born 
1632; died 1705, 

PAWLET, SIR AMYAS 
I’AYNE, JOHN H. An American dranutist and 
actor; chiefly known by that popular and ex¬ 
quisitely tmchiiig poem — “Home, sweet 
Home.' Bent 179a; died 185a 
PAYSON, REV. UR. An eminent American 
preacher of impassioned and ail-persuasivc 
elnqurni e. Born 1783 ; died 1827. 

I’KAttODY. REV. WILLIAM B. O. An Anieri- 
uui poet and maga/inist of considerable note. 
lloMi T7391 died 1847. 

PEARSON, REV. THOMAS. A prize essaj Et; 
aiiihur of *' Infldelity: lU Aspects, Causes, and 
Agencies.” Dieil 1864. 

I’KEL, SIR ROBERT. Justly regarded as 
“ the most distinguished staie.sman of liis age." 
Born 1788 , died, from a fall from his horsr, 1850. 
PEI. 1 . 1 SON, PAUL. The historian of the Kismcli 
Acsulcmv. Born 1624 ; died 1603. 

PENAliKS 

PENN, WILLIAM, llie celebrated Quaker ; 
founder and legislator of Pennsylvania. Bum 
1644; died 1718 

rF.RC IVAL, JAMES G. A popular American 

isict and scholar. Born 1793; died 1856. 

PERCY, REUBEN AND SHOLTO. Joint- 
editors of "The Percy Anecdotes.” 

PETRARCH, FKANCE.SCa. An eminent 
Italian scholar and port. Born 1J04; died, 
silting among his books, 1374. , 

PKTKONIUS, ARBITER. A talented Latin 
satirist; author of a novel entitled " Satyricon." 

* Uied, by his own hand, 66, 

PHELPS, ELIZABETH._ A favourite American 
authoress. Born 1813 : died 1832. 

PHILF.MON. A dtstinguEhed Athenian fort, 
the rival of Menander. Born 360 ac.; died 
' 262 B c. 

PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

PHILIPS, JOHN. A successful English poet: 
author of “ 'I'he Splendid Shilling,"—a mock 
heroic poem. Born 1676: died 1708. 

PHILLlrS, EDWARD. A nephew and pupil of 
Milton, lleside “A life of Milton," he piib- 
lished “ Theairum Poetarum." Bora 1630; died 
>680. 

PIERSON, LYDIA J. 

PIERRE, b'l'. Aneccectru: btit eminently bene- 
vgUnt French priest aqd writer; Rousseau 
deolalred that “ he was an honour to his age and 
his species." Born 1638; died 1743. 

PI ESSE. Q. W. S. 

PINOAR. Said to be "the great lyric poet of 
Greece." Bom 520 n.c.; dtetT^a b.c. 

PITMAN, ISAAC The trail-known promoter of 
thejphoneiic svstem of writing. 

PIIX RIGHT HON. WILLIAM. An fllus- 
tiious Bntish statesman and debater. Born 1759; 
cImnI &8o6e 

PLAIFERE,REV. DR. , 

PLATO. 'Ine immortal fflulosopher of Athens. 

Bom 439 B.C V died 347 a.c. 

F» ATIV S. H. 

PLAUTUS MARCUS A. A trery celjsbrated 
Roman com'ie poet. Bora 324 b. C s died 184 b c. 
PLAYFAIR, DR. LYON. Author of a nuo^r 
of triMiuscs and Vecturet on ^Bunry. tom 
riiiq. 
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PLINY. 


Commonly called " Pliny ihe 
HU great work-‘*_NattHiU Hietonr,’' U, 


Elder" 

^ .. j accord 

ing lo “ Pliny the Younger," of " great coropsR 
and erudition, and ae varied ae Nat <re henejr,” 
ItO’n 83 i periahed, by an eruption of Mount 
VemviHs. va 

PLUTARCH. A famous Greek writer, chiefly 
distinguished for a work entitled “The Para lei 
Lives of Forty*six Greeks and Romans" Boa 
aVxiiit 50: died about iso 

rO'.'iick, REV EDWARD An eisuient Eng- 
hsh theologian and orientalist. Born 1604; died 
iGot. 

POE, EDGAR A. An American poet of great 
prninuie, but whose life was not prolongs lo 
fulfil the bright hopes his flrst productiuiis kindled 
Itom 1811; died 1840 

POLHILL. EDWARD 

I’OLIDt'K, SIR FREDERICK. A disiin- 
gnUhed English judge. Horn 1783; died 1870. 

POLLOK. EDWARD 

POLl,OK. REV. JOHN. The biographer of 
Robert I’ollok. 

1‘OLLOK, REV. ROBERT The gifted author 
of that magnificent poem-‘'The CouRie of 
Time.” Boa 171^8; died 1827. 

POLYBIUS. An eminent didkctic Greek his 
torian and moralist. Bora ao4 o c ; died laa 

POPE, ALEXANDER One of the most cele¬ 
brated English poets. Born i 638 : died 1744. 

I'OPE-SPENCE 

PORTER, GEORGE R Author of “The Pn>- 
gress of the Nation " Born 1792; died 185a. 

PORTER, REV. EBENEZFR President of 
Andover Theological Seminary. Boa 177s ; 
di^ 1^4. 

PORTEuS, BISHOP An author of great repu¬ 
tation. His chief work consists of a series of 
“ Lectures on the Gospel of bt. Matthew." Born 
1731: died 1808. 

POWER, REV. PHILIP B Author of “The 
I Wills of the Psalms,” etc. 

POWERSCOURT, LADY. An eminenUy devout 
writer. 

PRAED, WINTHROP M. A dis inguisKcd 
KiigUsli poet and magazinist. Bom x8oa' died 

PRA^fr, REV. JOSIAH The biographer of 
RicharS Ocil. 

PRAY ISAAC C 

PREN’TICE, GEORGE D An Amerinn poet 
and jouAalist Boa i8oa; died 1870. 

PRESCO'J^', WILLIAM H. An American his¬ 
torian of the highest order of merit: author of 
“The History of Ferdinand and Isabella," etc. 
Boa 1796; died i8jg. 

PRICE, REV. AUBREY C. Author of “Oc¬ 
cupy till I Come " 

PR I C.E, REV. DR. A political end miscellaneous 

_ Welsn writer. Bom 1723: died *701 

PRICHARD, PROFESSOR. An eminent Eng¬ 
lish ethnologist and physiologist. His “ Re¬ 
searches into ihe Phj'sical History of Mankind " 
IS a woA displaying great talent and persever¬ 
ance Boa *785; died 1848. 

PRIERTO, SILVANUS DE 

PRIESTLEY, REV. DR. A celebrated English 
ehmiis^ philosopher, and theologian: author of 
,Tne Institutes of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
Boa 1733! died 1804. 

C. Author of "Dreams and 
»8 o8 1 died tees, 

PRINGLE, THOMAS. A Scottish poet and 

^SSIfr'*"*®*** '•rriter Bom *789; died xBu. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW. An English diplt^Uat 

PRctelF 


tR, ADELAIDE A. An English poetess 
andmag^ist! her Ilteraiyfame rests chiefly 
oe^her Legends and Lyries." Boa 1805; died 

PRut^I'IsR, BiRVAH W. X AVftinguUhedEing- 


Ksh p^, whv wrote under tlie tsassi rd' pfawr- 
of “ Barry CoAwall,” and vrhose songs havi- 
obtained consid raMenepularity. Rom 17 jo. 

PROPERTIUSi SKXtUS A Atalentorl Roman 
elegiac poef, the friend of Ovid. Born about. 


pI^ne., WILLIAM. An English antiquary 
and pomician: he combed several volumes of 
Records Bom 1600: died 1869. 

PUCKLE ^ 

PULSFORD, REV, DR. Author of "Quiet 
Houra* etc. 

PUNSHON, REV. DR. An eloquent preacher 
and popular lecturer. 

PUSEY, REV. DR. The leader of the Tree 
mrians, and author of “A Commentary on 
Daniel,” etc. Born 1800. 

PYTHAGORAS. One of the most famous phi¬ 
losophers of antiquity, and the invent >r of 
several important geometrical theorems, as well 
as stringed musiem uistAmenU. Bom aliout 
6ao B.c. 


Q. 

QUARLES, FRANCIS. A quaint Eagiish foel • 
his " Emblems " are very widely known- Born 
1592; died 1664, 

Quarles, John. Son of Francis Qnarles, and, 
like him, a poet. Bom 1624; died sws. 

QUESNEL, PASQUIER. A French polemic.*! 
writer Bom 1634; died T719. 

QUINCEY, THOxMAS DE. A celebrated F.ng- 
Ii'ih essapst, and author of that remarkable 
book—“iTie Confessions of an Opium-Eater." 
Rom 1785 ; died 1859 

QUINTILIAN, MARCUS F. An eminent 
Roman teacher and critic: his chief work is 
“ Institutio Oratoria ” Born about 45 ; died 
about iz8. 


R. 


RABELAIS, FRANCOIS. A French writer, 
famous for his leamins, «it, and humour: hib 
“ Les_ Fails et Diets dii G6ant Garfmntua et de 
-son Fils Pantsgmel.” is hib master-piece. Born 
about 1483; died about i SS3. 

RACINE. JEAN. A distinguished French dra 
matist, highly commended by Voltaire, and a 
rival of CoAcille Bom 1649; died 1699 

RAGG, REV. THOMAS. The thoughtful author 
of * Creation’s Testimony to its God " 

RAIKES, ROBERT. A noted English philan¬ 
thropist—the founder of Sunday-Schools. Born 
*7311 <i>od 181T. 

RALEIGH. REV. DR. Author of “The Story 
of Jonah/’ etc. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER- An illustrious 
scholai, warrior, and statesman : his “ History of 
the World” was written in the Tower. Bom 
1552; beheaded 1618. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN. A Senttish poet of con¬ 
siderable fame. Bom 1685 ; died 1758- 

RAM^Y, REV. DEAN. The popular author 
of" Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Charac¬ 
ter." etc. Bora T793; died 1873, 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS. An English dnumitist, 

RA^fEMf^ of Ben Jonson. Bom 16051 died 1634- 

RANTZAU, COUNT DE. A diitingdshed 
rrendi warrior, often so severely wounded, that, 
at last, he possessed Imt one leg, one arm, one 
e«, and one eye I Died x6st> 

RAPiN, Paul de. Author of an exceedingly 
popotau *'History of England'* in eight 410 
vdiimes. Bora i66r; died 1725. 

KAWLIL WILLIAM. An mtnent AmericMi 

rI’^mei^rT^.’ dr? 

RXYNAl^ GVlUXUhfET.Y K^Ytwln 
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{diiloMpher and hiiKoriaii. Born 171X; died 

HAZARD, DR. TL 

REGNIEILMATKURIK. A ceUbntted French 
latirkt Bom K74; died 1613. 

REID, REV. DR. Pronounced n “patient, 
»odM, and dem thinker:” author of “An Iu> 
quiry into the Hmaan Mind,” etc. Bom 1710: 
died 1706. 

REMBOLD. < 

RENAN. ERNEST. A talented FrendR 
orientaiiat and critic: author of "The Life of 
Jewa," etc. 

REYNOLDS. BISHOP. One of the Assembly 
of Divines. Bunt 1505; iBed 1676. 

REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA. The greatest 
portrait-painter England has ever produced 
Bora tTSt: died XToa. 

RHODlGlNUS, <miUS. An Italian jdiilolo 
gist. “AdtiqtaB Lectiones ” was his prinapai 
work. Bora 1450; died xsae 

RICHARDSONj sir JOHN. A famous 
Britiah naturalist and traveller. Born vfij , 
died (865. 

RICHMOND, REV. LEGH. An eminently 

e ons and ramest divine: author of “ The 
airyman’s Daughter,” etc. Born 1772: died 
1827. 

RICHTER, JEAN P F. A German writer 
whose numerous productions are full of beauty, 
wiadom, and rich and rare humour. Born 1763. 
died rSas. 

RIDGE, DR. An eminent phyucian 
RILEY. Editor of “The Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations.” 

RfNGELBERG, JOACHIM S. VAN A dis- 
tinguished Flemish philosopher: author of “ A 
Tieatiie on the Method of Study." Born about 
sew; died 


ROBERTS. REV. RICHARD. A popular Eng¬ 
lish praaoher. 

ROB^TSON. REV. DR A justly celebrated 
historian; auuor of “ The History of Scotland," 
etc- Born 1731: died xTQi- 

ROBERTSON, REV. FREDERICK W. One 
of the greatest preachers the Church has lately 
produced: author of “ Expository Lectures on 
the Epistle to the Corinthians,” etc. Born sSid, 
died 1853 

ROBESPIERRE, MAXIMILIEN M. J. A 
French demage^e, surnamed “ the Incomipti- 
ble ” Bom 1738: ^llotined 1704. 

ROBINSON, !^Kx. ^Aa Englwt poetess and 
actress. Born 1758: died x8oo 

ROBINSON. REV. THOMAS. An ^Ush 

. naturalist of some note. Died 1710. 

*rObboN D s 

.ROCHEFbUCAULD, DUKE DE LA. An 
illustrious French courtier and moralist; chiefly 
remembered by his *' Reflexions et Maximes ” 
Bora s^; iBed x68o. 

JR 0 CHEST£R,^EARL OF. An English courtier 
and satirist. Born x&y; died 1680. 

ROGERS, PROFES^R. A talented English 
essayist: author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,"^etc. 
Bom x8o6. , . 


ROGERS, SAMUEL An English poet of many 
and eraiiient qualities. His name is associated 
with ** The Pleasures of Memory,” and “Itidy.'' 
Bom x}<S3: died iSce. 

ROLLIN, CHARLES. A French professor and 
historian; author cS « popular irork, entitled 
'"Htstoire Aneienne,'''sriuda has been translated 
into Emrlhdi. Bom xflflx: died rvai. 

ROIf^E, REV. WILLUm. % weU-known 
SMBeK of **T1 m Walk, a^ Trtuiim of 
Bom S714; cued S795 

SOUllLy, SIR SAMUEL An eminent Enghsh 


lawyer and statesman. Bora 1737; died, bv his 
own hand, during a paroxysm of Jnatu fever, 
18x8. . 

ROSCOMM6N. earl of. An niiwtrious 
Ennish poet.. Bora 1633 i died 1684, 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN /. A Swiss phUosnpher 
and rater orsplendiA abilities, which were un- 
himmly employed pa behalf of Infidelity Born 
ms; died 1778. 

ROWE, Nicholas, a pbet-launate and 
traric witter. Bbra 1673; iBed 17x8. . 

ROWLEY, WllXiAM. AnBlni^m dramatist, a 
contefliporaryor Shaktpeare. 

RUDYARD, SIR BENJAMIN. An elegant 
English scholar. Bom 157a: died 1658. 

RUSKIN, JOHN. One of the most eloqurpt 
and brilliant writers on art and nature: author of 
“ The Stones of Venice,’* etc. Bom iSxq. 

RUSSELL, EARL. An illustrious British states¬ 
man ; the biographer ei llioinas Moore. Born 

RI^IhERFORD, rev. SAMUEL. A Scottish 
divine, eminent for piety, eloquence, and love of 
troth: author of “ The Litt md Triumph of 
Faith.” Bora about 1600: died idfii. 

RUYSBROEK, JEAN DE. A Flemish.mystic, 
called “ the Ecsutic Doctor." Bora about 1294, 
died 1381. 

RYLAND, REV. DR Author of “A Life of 
Andrew Fuller.” Bora 1753 j died 1825. 

RYLE, REV. CANON. A highly gified Evan- 
gelical clergyman, and author of numerous 
wokrs in divinity. 


SAGE, ALAIN LE. A distinguished French 
dramatist and novelist. Born 1&8: died 1747. 
SALA, GEORGE A. An English bttiraitnr: 

author of “ Rome and Venice," etc Born 1827 
SALLUST. An eminent Roman historian: hts 
chief Works were “ Bellum CatUinanum ” and 
“ Bellum Jugurthinum.” Born 86 b.c. ; dit-d 

siifbERSON, BISHOP. Author of “ De jfra- 
menli Oblumttone,” etc. Born 1587: died 1663. 
.SANDFORdT MRS. JOHN 
SANDYS, ARCHBISHOP. A learned but 
neatly Twrsecuted prelate, and one of the tranv 
latorsof thp Scriptures known as “The Bishops' 
Bible.” Bora xsig; died 1588 
SANNAZARO, Jacopo. An illustrious Itahan 
poet: author of “Arcadia,” etc. Bom 1458, 
died 1330. 

SAUNDERS, DAVID. *'The Shraherd of Salis- 
buiy Plain. 

SAURIN, rev. JAMES. A truly eloquent 
French preacher, whose “ Sermons ” are still held 
in great repute. Bom X677; died 1730. 
SAVAGE, RICHARD. An English poet of sin¬ 
gular araity, and of still more singular hfe. Bora 

sIS’ HENRY. "We may justly 
deem hun," says Xallam, “the most learned 
Englishman In profane literature of the rriKb of 
Eliaabeth.” 15401 died t 6 aa ^ 
SAVONAROLA, Gf^LAMO. A vehement 
Altahim orarorand political reformer. Bora 145a; 
strangled 1408. 

SAWYER, WILLIAM 

SCHILLER, JOHANN C F. VON. The 
, national poet of Germany: author of the immor¬ 
tal drama'—“Wallenstefa.” Bora xysoi 
T805. 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK, MARY A, An 
•rtthoross of rare conversational and litexary 
"Monuars of Port 
Royri.’* Bora I778: died xSsfi 
SCHbPENHAUF|R,ARTlfUR Aeriehraled 
German thinker of oiisanthronical habita. 

1788; died x86o. 
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SCinO. RrolaWy tlw aT«atMt mWtuy ^enw 
Rome ever |>roduee41 be alee exeeUcd » the 
Greek languege ud B^ratore. Bora 935 8,c. ; 
died (S3S c * 

^COTX r M r 

SCOTTI KEV! JAMES. .A noted pttjpU om^j 
author of a sene* of pohtie^ eseaye publ«,hed 
under theeisinature of " A»ti-Selantts."aad " Old 
Sly-Boots." Bora t7«j died i8r4. 

SCOTT, REV. THOhlAS. Authw of the well- 
known “ Commentary on the Bible," Bom 1747: 

died iSai. ___ , 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. The meat Scottish 
novelist and poet, who “dW for literature what 
Shakspeare did for the drama: ” author of “The 
Waverley Novels,*' etc. Fom 177*; died iSsa. 
SCOUGAL, REV. HENRY. A Scottish philo¬ 
sopher and divine; his chief work is entitled 
“TThe Life of in the Soul of Man." Born 
1650 i died 1678. 

SCRACKbSv 

SCRIVER,' REV. CHRISTIAN. An eminent 
German court-preacher: author nf ** Gotthold’s 
Emblems/' etc. Bora 16*9; died 1693. 
SCUDERY, GEORGE DE A French dramatist. 

Bom about idoi: died 1C67. 

SLCKER, ARCHBISHOP. A distinguished 
prelate, whose charges and sermons form twelve 
volumes. Born idqj; died 1768. 

SECKER, REV. WILLIAM. An Engli-.h cler¬ 
gyman of peculiar genius and original talents : 
author of ‘’The Nonsuch Professor." 

SEED, REV. JEREMIAH. An English essayist 
and eorrespondent Died X747. 

SELDEN, JOHN. A famous English atatevnmn, 
lawyer, and conversationalist. “It has been said,’’ 
states Hallam, “ that Selden’s ' Table-Talk' is 
worth all the Ana of the Continent: in this I 
should be disposed to concur." Bom 1584; died 

SELKIRK. ALEXANDER,. A Scotchman cele- 
brated as a navigator. It is su{^iosrd that hts 
adventuKS were narrated to Daniel Defoe,, who 
Ipled thereon hts “Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe.” Born 1676; died 1793. 

SENECA A Roman philosopher, stoic, and 
moralist of great note and eloquence. Bom 
about 5 n.c. ; died, in a warm bath, 65 A.D. 
SKVIGNE, MADAME DE. A French writer, 
distinguished for her epistolary talent and great 
personal beauty. Born x6i6: died idgti. 
SEWARD, WILLIAM. A friend of Dr. John¬ 
son, and author of “Anecdotes of Disttngiiishcd 
Peraons." Dora 1747; died 1700. 

SEWELL, DR. G. An eminent English physician 
and miscellaneous writer. Died 1726 
SEWELL, ELIZABETH M. Thegifted authoress 
of “ Amy Herbert," etc. 

SEYMOUR, REV. M. HOBART. Widely 
known by his “ Eveninaa with Romanisis " 
SHAFTESBURY, LORD. An illustrious En^l sh 
statesman. d 

SHAKSPEARE, WILLIAM. 'The immortal 
bardqt Suntford-on-Avon—“ the myriad-minded 
man." Bom xsd4 i died 161K 
SHARP, ARCHBISHO?. Akthor of seven vo¬ 
lumes of sermons. Bora 1644; died 1714. 
SHAW. THOMAS B. AnlBngHsh writer and 
translator: audwr of “Outlines of English 
Literature.” Bom 18x3: died 1869. 
SHEAiJOHN a An Irish poet and iiiagazinist. 
Bom X897; died 1845. 

SHEA, SIR MARIlN A. Oever both as an 
artkt and a poet Bora 1770: died 1850, 
SHELLEY, ’TERCY B. Ope of England’s 
greatest poets. Bom 1799: drowned at sea xBsa. 
SHENSTUNE, WILLIAM. Arpaslonil poet and 
miseeUaneous writer of correct sentimeiit and 
rnWvated taste. Bom 17x4: died 1763. 
SHERIDAN, RICHARD B. An illuitrimis 
sUtesman, and a dramatist ruid wit of the first 
order. Bora 1751; died 18x6. 


SHERLOCK. REV. DR. An eminent English 
tlieolorimi: author of “ A Practical Treatise on 
Death. Bom 1641: died 1707, ' 

SHERMAN. REV. TAMES. Author of “Ac¬ 
quaintance with Goa." 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. A celebrated wri*er of tra¬ 
gedies, comedies, and poema B.m 1594; died 

^HUTE, RfV. NATHANIEL 
aIBBES, REV. DR. A sound and voluminous 
writer on theology. Bom 1577; died tdas 
SIDNEY, ALGERNON. A noted KnglHFrepitli- 
lican: author of “Discourses on Government ” 
Born 1692; died 1683 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP. One of the moet ac- 
complislied English statesmen nnd writers of lus 
time. Bom 1554; fell in battle 1586, 
SIGOURNEY, MRS. LYDIA H. An American 

e ss and author of world-wide popularity. 
7791; died xSd;. 

SIMEON, REV. CHARLES. The author of 
numerous theological woiks which are highly es¬ 
teemed. Bom 1759; died X836. 

SIMONIDES. A distinguished Greek lyric poet, 
a friend of Themistocles, and a riml of Pindar 
Bom 556 8 c.: died 467 n.c. 

SIMPSON, MRS. I. C 

SIMPSON, REV. DAVID. Author of “ A Plea 
for Religion/' etc. 

SIMPSON, Rev. R. J. An eloquent advocate 
of Freemasonry, 

SISMONDi, JEAN C L. An eminent S«Ls 
historian: his “ Histoire des Fran9ais" is con¬ 
sidered His best work. Born 1773 ; died 1849. 
SKELTON, REV, JOHN. An TEngHsh 
and poet, whose ieamtug was strongly prrdsod by 
Erasmus. Bom X4<So; died 1590. 
SKINNF.R,.REV. ROBERT 
sladden; Dri,NOT 

SMART. CHRISTOPHER. An EngUsb poet, 
celebrated for bis classical knowledge. Bora 
1722; died 1770 

SMILES, SAMUEL A popular English bio- 
grapber: author of “ Self-Help," etc. 

SMITH, ALEXANDER. The gifted writer of 
“ A Life Drama." Bora 1830: dud 18(7. 
SMITH, DR. ADAM. A well-known political 
economist: author of “A Theory of Moral Sen¬ 
timents.” Bom 1793: died 1790. 

SMITH, DR. SOUTHWOOD. An English phy- 
sicirm and writer of great ability, and one of the 
protectors of “ The Westminster Review.’' Born 
about 1790. 

SMITH, iSl. WILLIAM. Chief editor of “A 
Dictionary of the Bible,’’ etc. Born 1814. 

smith e p 

smith! rev. HENRV. Styled “the Silver- 
Tongued Preacher." His “SermoiM" are in-’ 
tensely suggestive and eloquent. Bora 1550; 
died 1600. 

SMITH, REV. SIDNEY. A jmlitieal writer^ 
critic, and preacher of estraordinaiy efficiency. 
Bora 1771: died 1845. 

SMITH. WILLIAM. Called “the Father of 
English Geology." Bom XTfio t died 1639 
SMOi-LETT. TOBIAS G. A dhttiDguisUed Scot¬ 
tish novelist and editor. Boro 1721: died 1771. 
SMYTH, PROFESSOR. Author of “ LcfctiMts 
on Modem History.” etc Born 1786; died X649. 
SUANEN, BISHOP. A Frencn pralate ruu 
eli^ent writer. Bom 2647; died 17401 



SOLON. A ftuBOUB Auionian legiaiator, who was 
neked with the Seven Sages of Greeoe. Bom 
1838 B.C: died 538 8.C. 

S^ERVlLLErwiLLIAM. An English poet 
sad man of letters; hit pnnchxd compositum is 
entitled “ The Chase " Boro 1699: died 1749. 

SOPHOCLES. The renowned Graeie tragic poet. 
Tile Andqiits gave Mm the appellation of “ the 
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aauH6f hi> luuvtfcraQcfulmw utd 
o» gts s-c.: died 40$ i>*c. 

dA divine poegevibg great 
eartte*tiie«l. Bom xd)3, 

[AS. An Iriah dramatUt of 
Is best woibs are “ Oroooo- 
died 1746 
poet-lrareate, 


Bom 1(336: dted 1713. 

SPUkOBOBr CHARXES H. An cxceedingH 
popttlar minister: author of "The Treasury of 
IMvid/’etc Bom <834. 

SPURSTOWE, REV. WILLIAM. Died 16S6 

STAIR, LORD An eminent Scottish statesman 
and jurist. Bom 1619; died 1695 

STAITFORD, REV. CHARLES Author of 
" Oentrsl Truths," etc. 

STANISLAUS. King of Poland ; distinguished 
for his literary elnlity and acquirements: author 
of " The Works of the Benevolent Philosopher." 
Bom 1677: died 1766. 

STANLEY, LORD. An illutirious English 
itfttesrruui 

STANLEY, REV. DEAN The eloquent author 
of " Sinai and Palestine," etc. Born 161$. 

STEBBIN6, REV. HENRY. Ext-nsively 
known Ira his mluaUe " History of the Chnstiaii 
Church." Bora 1800; died 1857. 

OTirii'IV 

STEELE.’ SIR* RICHARD. An accomplished 
essayist and dramatist: the first editor of "The 
Tatler." Bom 1671; died 1709. 

STEEVENS, GEORGE. An elegant scholar, 
and well-acquainted with old English literature 
Dora 1736 ; died iSoo 

STENJfETl', REV. DR 

STEPHENS, SIR JOHN 

STERLING, REV. JOHN. Eminent as an 
emyiit and a critic. Bom 1806, died 11844. 

STERN. REV. A. H. ,The renowned Abyssi¬ 
nian missionam and ciMive. 

STERNE, REV. LAWRENCE. A celebrated 
Irish l>tti&ori<it: author of "Tristram Shandy," 
«tc. Bora 17x3; died 1768. 

STEVENSON, REV. DR The 
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STEWARD, REV. GEORGE 
STEWA^, DU'^ATD. A distinguished Scot- 
tibh jMlosophar: sJthor of “ Elements of the 
iWlotophy of the Human Mind." Bom 1753; 
dM tSsS. 

STEWART. REV. DR A 
StU 4 ,INGHE£T, BISHOP. Ofgmatreputs- 
^ as a mlifiotts controversialist. Bom 1635: 


ELll^ EARL OF. An iHngtrious Scottish 
RY, JOSEFH. a cdehnited AmericBDjudge 


STO-WE, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER. An 
Anumcan authoress of great distinction, Lui 
knoM chiefly as the VrnWr of “ Unele Tom'i 
Cabm^ a work which obtained an immense ctr. 
culation t Bom iBia. 

STOWE, REV. CHARLES 
STRETCHrLL.M. 

STRICKLANDS AGNES. A ttlented English 
anthoress; her htenry fame is^derived pnnci- 




land Bora 1806. 

STROVE. 

STUART. REV. A. MOODY. Author of " The 
Three Marys," eti. 

STUAKr, DK An eminent Scottish editor and 
miitccllaneouk writer. Born 1746; died 1786 

SULLIVAN. DR WILLUM. Author of "The 
Pulilic Men of the Revolution," etc. Bom 1774, 
died 1839 

SULLY, Due DE. A very celebrated French 
statesman and historian. Bom 1560; died 1641 

SUMNER, AR(jHBISHOP A di'-tinauisheH 
prelate: author of " The Records of Creation," 
and other ittvalUable treatises. Born 1780, died 
1863 

SUMNER, BISHOP. A thoroughly evangelical 
and highly revered divine: author of " Sermons 
on Christian Charity," etc Born 1790 

SUPERVILLE, REV. DANIEL DE A 
French Protostant minister of note. Bom 1657! 
died iTaB. 

SURREY, EARL OF. "An accomplished 
nobleman, a brave soldier, and one of the best 
English poets of his age." Bora 1516, be¬ 
headed 1547 

SUlTON.llEV. CHRISTOPHER. Died 1619 

SWAIN, dElARLES. Known as “the Man¬ 
chester Piet: ” author of " The Ueauttei, of the 
Mind," etc Bom 1803. 

SWENDENBORG, EMMANUEL. 'JTie feraous 
Swedish mathematician and theosophist-. 4 he 
founder of the " New Church "smts. Bom r688, 
died 177a 

SWirr, REV. DEAN. A celebrated ^h 
humourist, satirist, and political writer "liie 
1 ale of a Tub" is considered his masterpiece 
Bom’tfifiTi died 1743. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON C. A rising 
English poet. Bora 1843. 

SWINNOCK. REV. (^EORGE Author of 
" The Chnstiau Man’s Calling ” etc. Bora 1627 , 
died If 73. 

SYNESIUS, BISHOP. An eminent philosopher: 
author of "A Treatise on Dreams,etc. Bora 
378; died 430. 


TACITUS, CAIUS C. A renowned Roman 
historian. His “Aniules” is umversally re¬ 
garded as his best composition Born shout 55. 

mGLIACOZZI, GASPARO. A distinguislied 
Italian surgeon and lecturer. J^oni 1546, died 

tIW; ARCHWSHOP. Authorof "The Dan¬ 
gers and Safesluircls of Xlieology," etc. Bora 

x8ii. 

TALFOURD, THOMAS N. A edebreted 
EnglisKjudge, poet, and promiacttous writer: his 
“Ion"—* tragedy, was very successful. 

1795: died, on the bench, white delivering a 

TALLEVr]^D a fiuaous French stateaman and 
wiL Among his notable sayings is tins—"lan¬ 
guage is given to man to conceal fpit thoughts." 
Bmm i;k 4 ; died 1838. 

TASSO, TuRQUATO. An Italian epic poet of the 
hij^est distinction: author of "Geruialanme 
Ltberabk** etc. Bora 1544; died 1595. 

TATHAM, EMMA. An emiiient!y.gifted Eng* 
lish poetess: her dtief composition it entitled 
"The Dream of Pythagoras.'' 
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lAYLOR. BISHOP JEREMY. One Of tfie 
molt Qltiitrioui prelatM of the dninbr end one 
of the mott ewquent theologuus. Boita 1013; 
died x 66 f, ^ 

TA^OR, HENRY. Aa EnffHih dMwatSst of 
celcbri^. Bom 1800. * 

TAYLOR, ISAAC An eniaent Eaglith writer: 
author of “The Natural HUtoiy of Enthu- 
Matm.” etc. Bom *787; dietfifbs. . 

'J’AYLOR, JANE. A pfied poeten and 
oellaneous writer. Borft 1783; died x8s4. 
TAYLOR, REV. ABRAHAM 
TAYLOR, REV. JOHN. Author of '«A Scetch . 
of Moral Philosophy,” etc. Bum t68o; died 

TE^NfeR BISHOP. The poet of Sweden : 
authw of “ ibe Childnir of the Lord's Supper,” 
translated by l/meAiUow. Bora 178a ; died <846. 
lEMPLE, BISHOP. Author of “Sermons 
preached at Rueby.” etc. 
lEMPLE, SIR WILLIAM A renowned Eng¬ 
lish diplomatist and mistellaneoue writer. Born 
tdaS; died 1699. 

IKVNENT, blR JAMES E. A celebrated 
Insli traveller and statesman. Bom 1804; died 
jl 6 g 

TENNY'SON, ALFRED. England’s poet- 
laureate. Bom iSoq. 

TENTERDEN, LORO. An eminent lawyer 
and judge. Bom 1763; died 1833. 

TERENCE. A Roman comic poet of great fsme. 
His works are pronounced “models of elegant 
diction and pure Latinity.” Born 19s B.r.; died 
is8 B c. 

TERTULLIAN. One of the most illustrious of the 
lAtin Fathers. Born about 160 , died about 340. 

'I H ACKERAY, WILLIAM M. A popular Eng¬ 
lish novelist, of-whom it has bcea well said— 

“ He was a man in all the qoahtiel of intellectt 
a child m all the qualities of heart.” Born 1811, 
died 1863. 

IHEOCRITUS. .Said to be “the Father of 
Greek Pastinal Poetry.” He lived aSa n c. 
THEOGNIS. A notable Greek philosopher and 

fOft. 

1 HEOPHRASTUS. A Greek thinker and drator, 
whose original name was Tyrtamus His 
“ Moral Characters ” is intensely admired. Boru 
374^B c.; died a86 b c. ^ 

1 HIEBAULT, DIEUDONNE A distinguished 
French hiUrateur; author of “Souvenirs of 
Twenty Years’ Residence in Berlin,” etc Bora 
>733 ; ^cd 1807 

1 HOMPSON, REV. DR. An eminent American 
divine. Among his several works—" I.ove and 
Penalty ” holds a conspiaious place. Born i8tg. 
THOM^N, ARCHBISHOP. Author of “An 
_ Outlina of the Laws of Thought ” Bora 1819. 
THOMSON, JAMES. The poet of “ The Sea¬ 
sons.” Bom t]oa ; died tTsS. 

THOMSON, REV. DR. ANDREW. Of exalted 
reputation for his seal and eloquence ; styled 
“ the Prince of Debaters: “ author of “ C&aat 
Missionariea.” Born 1779; died 1831. 
THORNDALE, REV. DR. 

THOROLD, REV. ANTHONY W. A devout 
and earnest evangelical oleigyman. 
THLCYDIDES. A renowned Greek general and 
historian, whose celebrity is derived daefly tram 
his “ History of the Pi^pmtnesian W«.” Born 
_47t B.C.; died 401 Bc. 

TKYER. Editor of Milton’s cofrolete works. 
'J'lByLLVS. A distinguished Roman poet, an 
mtimate friend of Horace. Bora 55 S.C. ; died 
18 nc. 

TILLOTSOH, ARCHBISHOP. Author of 
“fteraoDS,* which take a forymost plaoe in the 
raly ons literature of England. Bom 1630; 

TIMbH, JOHN. He has published, tnang 
othsir woila, “ The Ysar>fioak of Ftos," Bom 
iSof. 



r TOD. COMiNEL. 'Anthw of 
Wt^^cm Imfil^ etc. Bom lySa > 1 
TODD. rev. dr. AnAmOncaas 
. generally by bis “Stadpat's 
x8oo; died tSya. , 

TOOKE, AN6R|W. An £i^>Btbor and 
tenchdr. Bom rS73 i diednysiT . 
TOPLADY, REV„ AUOUsSrUS M. AoEhriisb 
Calvinistic dmoe, celebrated mdnOipally as the 
•rompoSerof severat exquisitely MautUu hymns. 
Bom 1740 i died 1778. * 

PGRRENS, ROBERT. Author of sevendworkjl 
on political economy and commertn. IBorti 17^: 
died 1864 f 

TOWNSHEND, REV. O. H. 

1 KAILL| REV. ROBERT. A practigal smtet 
in divinity Bora 164a; died 1783. 

I'RAPP, REV JOHN. A quaint, but highly 
siMsemye commentator. Born 160a; died r66a. 
TRENCH, ARCHBISHOP A d^mgui^ 
ecclesiastic abd eminent phikrii^st: author of 
“ Notes on thci Mirades,” etc. Bom rSo;. 
TROWER, BISHOP 

TRUSLER, REV. DR. A successful compiler of 
sermons, which were printed in mutation of MS. 
Bora rau; died 1820. 

TUCKER HON. G. An eminent statesman and 
lawyer: styled “the American Blackstone.” 
Born 1753; died tSsy. 

TUPPElC MARTIN F. A popular Engluilrpoet: 
author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” etc. Born 
rSio. 

TURNBULL, REV JOSEPH 
TURNER, CHARLES 

l-URNER. SHARON. An Eni^ish historian 
and met of considerable fame. The work by 
which he is best known is “ *1110 Sacred HEtory 
of the World ” Bora 1768; died 1847 
TUSSEIL_THOMAS. Author of “Five Hun- 
dred Pdnts of Good Husbandry united to as 
many of Good Housewifery,’’ etc. Bora rsao, 
died is8a , 

TWEEDIE, REV. DR. An attractive religious 
writer, 

IWISS, REV WILLIAM. A learned English 
minister: author of “ Vmdids Gratue.” Born 
1575: died 1646. 

TYNDALE, VHLLIAM. Famed as a Chnich 
reformer and translator of the New Testament 
into English Born 1500; burnt 1536. 


U. 

UDALL, REV EPHRAIM. Author of “A 
Treatise on Sacnlege.” Died 1647. 

ULLMANN, REV. DR. A German thedni^n. 
whose works enjoy a very high reputauon: 
author of “The Sinlessness of Jesus," eta 
Bora >796. 

UPHAM^ REV. PROFESSOR. An able Ameri¬ 
can divine. Among his principal works are “ A 
Philosophical and Ftacucal Trearise on the 
Will." Born 1790. 

USHER, ARCHBISHOP. A disringunhed 
Irish scholar and elaborate writer on theology. 
Bora 1580. died 1656. 


VANCOUVER. CAPTAIN, A fomout En^Mly 
drcunmavigi^; author of “VaaoouWe 
Viwage." Died *708. 

VAN^RKISTE, REV. R. W. Abtbor of 
“ Notes of a Six Years’ Mi^on.” ^ 
VAUGHAN. HENRY. An eminePt: Welsh jmet, 
^ aSd devotioaal sniter, called se met lm e s "the 
Hthirha.” Bom 1631; died xtes- 

VAUGHAN, REV. DR. TheBM weecherof 
the Temple ^ui^: apthoi m “Plahi ^oeds 
od Chswnan Ltring,” etc. 
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VAUVENARGUES MARQUIS UK. A French 
moml philowohn-. Boin 1775; died 7747. 

VENABLES, ^EV. GEOlfcE 

VKNATORIU& 

VENN, REV. HENRY. A hiehlyMs^iecmcl 
English theoirffian : author of '* The Complete 
Duty of Man." Born 179;; died 1707. 

VENNING. RF.V. RALPH. An KtiftliNh fninh. 
ter, not^ for his eloquenre and piety. Botn 
i6ao; died tf»% 

VFRE, sir FRANCTS DE. a di«iiigiiMlud 
Mnslish general. He left, in MS , an account 
of ni« lifr, entitled "The Comnieiitaries of Sir 
F. Vere." Born 1554 : died 1608. 

VERY, JONES. An Ameriran poet and niaga* 
4inist. Bom tSt^ 

VrCrORlA, QUEEN. England's Sovereign 
l.:idy authoress of “ Leaves from the Jnui nal 
of oiir Life,” etc. Bom 

VINET, REV. DR. Pronounced “the most 
oriRinal and philowphical of 'the .‘iwiss piemh- 
ers." “ The Outlines of Philosophy" is one nf 
his chief productions. Born 1797 ; died 1847. 

VIRGIL. The world-famed Roman poet. Born 
70 B c ; died iQ B c. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS M. DE. A most n- 
markable and brilliant French dramatist and his¬ 
torian, who became a pillar of Deism in h raiu u. 
Born. i&M ; died 1778. 

VORAGINE, ARCHBISHOP. Author of “ The 
Golden Legend,’’ etc. Bom lajo; died 1998. 


W. 


WADDINGTON. REV. GEORGE. An Ei’b 1 M> 
writer, who published a “ History of the Church 
from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation,” etc 
Bom 1703. 

WALKER, REV. JAMES B. Author of an ex¬ 
ceedingly popular and useful volume—“The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” Bom 
1803. 

waller, EDMUND. An English poet, whose 
intellectual abilities were of theitist onier. Born 
1605; died 1687. 

WALfOLE, HORACE. A famous literary gossip, 
amateur, and wit: author of "Letters/' etc 
Bora 1777 ; died 1797. 

WALSH, WILLIAM. An English poet ami 
vntiter, the patron of Pope, and rite friend uf 
Dvyden. Bren 1663 ; died 7709. 

WALTON. IZAAK. The biographer of Hooker. 
Donne. Wotton, and Herbert, and author of 
“The Complete Angler.” Bom 7503 ; died 1687. 

WARBURTON, BISHOP. An eminent critic. 
Contfoversialist, and writer, widely known by his 
“Divine Legation of Moses.” Horn 7698 ; diuii 

REV. SAMUEl.. Author of “ Dis- 
oovren." ^ Born 1377 : died tdsa 

WARDLAW. REV. DR. An accomplished theo- 
iogiaa: author of “Christian Ethics,” etc. Boi ji 

wxsiiraE L. An English poetess of 
great prottuse. 

WARNER. SUSAN. An exceedingly popular 
Afherieaa authoress, who, for some time, pub- 
lished under the assumed name of EUnbeth 
Wcthemll. Her ^t novel—” I'he Wide, Widj 
Wei Id "—met with great success. 

WAKTON^ THOMAS. An Enmish poet-laureate 
Kill promior pf poetry at OKlpid. Bom 17S8: 

WARW^&, ARTHUR 

WARWICK. EARL OF. Author of “ Memoirs 
qc his Own Tiuie.” Bom 7608; died 1883. 

WA.SMINGTON. CrENERAL. The founderand 
fr-t ^teeideiit <H the United States of America, 
lloni (Vae: 4ied tnp. 

W/ws*^^ SIMON. Bom vfit. 


WATKINS, REV. CHARLES. An Englisn 
poet and noted geologist. ’ Bom 1795. 

WATSON, BISHQP. An eminent theolngiun and 
miscelianeous writer: author of “An Apology 
for the Bible,” etc. Bom 1737; died 1816. 

WAT.SON, REV. RICHARD. Authorof" Theo¬ 
logical Insiitutes” etc. Born 1781; died 1833. 

WAT.'sON, REV. THOMAS. “A Body of 
Iiivinity " was his principal work. Died about 
if»)o. 

WArrS. AIARIC A. A celebrated EngHih 
journalist and UMrtUenr, Bom 1799; died 
1864. 

WATT'S, REV. DR. "A divine aod poet of well- 
merited fame ; author of '* I he Improvement of 
the Mind," "Divine and Moral Songs” «<. 
Bom 1674: died 1748. 

WAYLAND, PROliT'i.S.SOR His “Treatiseon 
Hitman Responsibility” will be regarded as .i 
leading work in its own department for maiiv 
ye.'irs'to come. Bom 1796; died 1865. 

WKBBE, CAROLINE 

WKBBE, CORNELIUS 

WEBSTER, DANIEL. One of the most re¬ 
nowned American orators and statesmen Born 
17S2; died 1852. 

WEBSTER, DR. NOAH. A distlngiii'.bcd 
American philologist and lexicognijihcr. Bom 
1758; died 1843 

WEBSTER, JOHN. An English dramatist of 
the seventeenth century. 

WEI’I BRECHI'. REV. J. J. 

WELBY, AMELIA. An American poetess. 
Born 1821; died 1859. 

WELLINGTON, DUKE OF. The immortal 
hero of Waterloo. _ Bora the same year as Na¬ 
poleon L, 17(19 ; died 1853. 

WELSH. JOHIf 

WKSLKV, MID). SUSANNAH. The mother of 
the Wesleys. 

WESLEY, REV CHARLES. The poet ol 
Methodism. Bom 1708; died 1788. 

WESLEY, RKV. JOHN. The founder of 
Methodism. Bora 1701; died 7791. 

WEST, BENJAMIN. The renowned Amerivin 
painter. Born 1738; died tSea 
- REV. B. F. 


WHATELY, ARCHBISHOP. One of the 
most celebrated writers of his day: author of 
" Essays on Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul," etc. Bom 1787 ; died 1863. 

WHEKIWRIGHT. REV. JOHN. Founder of 
the town of Exeter, in America Bom 1594 ; died 

WH^?WELL, REV. PROFESSOR. A distiii- 
giiished EnMish Philosopher: author of " I'he 
History of the Inductive Sciences,” etc. Born 
1795; died 7866. 

WHIPPLE, EDWIN P. An eminent American 
essayist, critic, magaziuist, and lecturer. Born 
1879. 

WHII'E, HENRY KIRKE. An English poet 
of great promise, but whosq life was shortened by 
excessive study. Bom 1785; died 7806. 

WHITE. REV. GILBEK'K A famous English 
natu7alLit: author of "The NaturM History of 
Selbome." Bora 7720 ; died 7703. 

WHITE, REV. HENRY. An English clergyman 
of first-class literary attainments. Died 7836. 

WHITECROSS, REV. I. 

WHITFIELD, REV. GEORGE. Designated 
“the Prince« PnipilOrators;” the founder 01 
the Calvinutie M^odiats. Bora 1714 died 

WlilrLOCK, ELIZABETH. fJin English 
actress, the sister of the famous Mrs. Siddons. 
Bom 1781; died 7836. 

WHITTIER, JUHNQ. An American poet and 
philanthropist of great celebrity. Bom 1(808. 

WICLI FW% rev: JOHN. A divine of tmmor^ 
tai fame, appropriately styled “ the Moraing Star 
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of the ReftnitMtion;" translator of the first com- 
plete veraioa of the English Bible. Botn xjaa, 
died ijSi. 

WIKLAND, CHRISTOPH l/t. A distinguishe 1 
German and translator. Bom tjn; died 

WIlS'ERFORCE, william. An iliustrious 
EnglUh statesman and philanthropUt: author 
of that very wiccevtful and useful work—" A 
Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System 
of Profes<|ed Christians Contrasted with Real 
Christianim.” Born 1759: died 1833 
WILBVE. John. Anenunent English composer 
L 4 ved about 1570. a 

WlLCOX, CARLOS. An eloquent American 

poet Born 1704; died 1827. 

WLI.ICINS, BISHOP. A distinguished m.tihe- 
maticiaii and theologian. Born 1614 ; died 167J. 
WILItS, REV. W. A noted gcoloKi't. 

WILLES. LORD CHIEF-IDSHCE 
WILLIAM DE WYK.EHAM. A very emmeni 
English statesman and ecclesiastic. He erected 
New College, Oxford, Winch».,ter College, and 
also re-buiit a great part of Wiiichestcr Catlie- 
dr.il Horn 1334; died 1404 
WILLIAMS, REV JOHN A devoted mis¬ 
sionary, styled "the ApiMlc of PolyiKsi.i. " 
author of "A Narrative of Stis'-ionaiy Lmer- 
urise in the South Seas," Born tyyO, inurUbreil 
Ity the islanders 18 
WILLIS, H 

W II.LIS, NATHANIEL P. An American editor 
and poet of universal repute. ILrii 1807 ; died 


1867. 

WILMOT, SIR JOHN K. A learned English 
judge. Born 1709, died 1792, 

WILSON, J r. 

WILSON. PROCESSOR. The well-known 
"Christopher North an ciniiicnt i-ntir, pqet, 
and miscellaneous writer. Burn 1785 ; died 1854 

WILSON. PROKE.sSHR GEORGE:. The reic- 
hrated Scottoh c'leiiiiu: .iiithur of "TiieE'ivi 
(t.iiewaysuf Rnoivlidge,” etc. Bom 1S18 . dieii 
18'9 

WdLisON, FAE’. A fiiraous British tT.iveI''T 
Be-ides othtr impurtaiit work', he published 
" IVavel. ill the Holy Land.” Born 1773: died 
1S40 

Wll SON, REV J. H A popular Sio.tish 
clergyman ; author of " Our E'ather iii Heaven,’' 
etc. 


WILSON S. 

WINGATE. DAVID 

WINSLOW, DK. E'ORBKS. An eminent F.ii- 
gtish physician and anthur; editor of ‘‘irhe 
Journal of PHychuIoeicat Med cme ’’ Bom 1810. 

WINSLOW, REV. DR. Atitbor of " No Con¬ 
demnation in Christ Jesus.” etc 

WIRT, WILLIAM. An eloquent Aiiieiic.vn 
lawyer and writer. Bom 1773 , died >834. 

WISh.MAN, CARUINAIL An illiistnous scholar: 
author of " Lectures on the Coiiiicctiun between 
Science and Revealed Religion," etc Born 
i8oa ; died i86t 

W 11 'HE R, GEORGE. An English poet, satirist, 
aiiti pohncal writer Bent ishli Autil ifi6f 

WOLCorr, dr. An Eiitiish phvsiuaii anil 
satinsi ul intense humour, who jia'sed under the 
name of "Peter Pindar.” Burn 1738; died 


iSto. 

WOLVR, REV. CHARI.es. An Irish divine 
and poet: author of "The Burial of Sir 
John Moore," pronounced by Lord l^ron " the 
nio4t perfect Me m the language." Bora 1791; 
dieJ i8a> 


WQLFE, REV. DR. The renowned Eatnert 
traveller and missionary to the Jeax; author 1 f 
"Travels and Adventurei.' Born 1795; dted 
1863 


V.AKiriNAL» —... , 

With the memorable sentence on his lip 


do™ 1471; niea 1430, 

-.. .. ,. 


I but nerved my God as iaithfully as I have 
served my king. He would not liave given me 
over in my gray hairs." 

WOLSTONECRAFI', MARY. A celebrated 
English authorcse and translator. Her " Letteis 
from Norway" contain many fine descriptive 
pass.'iges. Born 1750 ; died 1707. 

WGRt.bWORTH, bishop Author of "A 
Commentary on the Holy .Scriptures," etc. Born 
1807. 

WORDSWORTH, WIT-l.TAM. "The Lake 
Port " Biwn 1770; d eil 1850 

WtilTON, .SIR HENRY. An illnstrions Eng¬ 
lish diplomatist and writer: author of “The 
Elements of Architecture," etc. Bom 1568; 
died 1639. 

WYA'I'T, sir THOMAS. A celebrated states* 
man, courtier, and poet. Bora 1503; died 1543. 

WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM. A very popular 
English dr.inruitivt. Born-1640; died 17x5. 

W\ lie:, REV DR. Author of " A Pilgrimage 
to Rome," etc 

WYNDHAM, SIR WILLIAM. An eloquent 
English senator. Burn 1687; died 1740. 


X. 


XENOPHON. _ The dhisirioiis Athenian com* 
maiider, historian, and pliilosupher. Born about 

xHIeNFS, CARDINAL. A celebrated .Spaniard 
'and patron uf literature Born 1436: died 1517. 


Y. 


YAT.nON, REV. THOMAS. Author of "The 
'Jeinple of fame,"etc. Born 1671; died 1736. 
YOUNt.. CHARLOrrE 
YOUNG, DR THOMA.S. A celebrated natural 
philosopher Bora 1773 , died r8ai> 

YOUNG, REV DR EDWARD Ihe immon.ai 
hard of the night. Born 1684 . died 1765 
VOlING, REV DR lOHN An eminent theo- 
logian : author of " llie Christ of History," etc. 


Z. 


ZENO The famous Greek philosopher, and 
founder of the school of Stoics. Born about 353 
B C : died about 263 p.c 

ZIMMERMAN, JOHANN 6 VON. Hie 
divtingiiished moralist and physicLsn ; author of 
“ All Kssay on Solitude," etc Born 1738 ; died 

ZllJz^NDORF, COUNT VON. The founder 
or restorer of the Moravians or Herridiiiten. 
Born X700 ; died 1760. 

ZORNLIN, MADAME 

ZOUCH, REV. DR A theological writer of 
considerable note. Born 1737 : died 1815. 

ZsCHOKKE, JOHANN H. O. A volumineas 
German author. The work by which he is be^t 
known is " Meditations on Di^h and Eternity." 
Born 1771; died 1848, 
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" "■'* -- XT- - - 

“ General ohteraaivoHs dramn front fartut^rs ate the jetaeh of inovded^, {bn^re&endtug 
great stedt in a l^U room ’’ ->L0C(CS. > 


A -The Letter 

1 hi<s IS the king;, pt leader, in (he empire 
of letters forming the vanottS langasges ef 
the world Aim tvherefore? Beoa^ it 
Rpresents the first sound madh by the 
oi^ns of speech without the least efibrt, 
or even altering the natural position or con* 
figuration of the bps —Ds. DAVp:s. 

* 

e 

AARON —The Character of 


Aaipn never appears so perfect a cha* 
racter as Moses lie h -is more a man of 
the timts, su' ject to passing inflnences and 
prevailing tastis lie also l^kcd the bum* 
iqg enthusiasm of hts meek, yet dating 
brother Ntvertheloss he must have pos¬ 
sessed mie gifts to have been chosen his 
compamiOB and fellow-labourer In that 
Vronderiul deliverance of the Cbildmt). of 
Isiael from !E!gypt, and m conducing them 
forty years through the wilderaess to the 
Promised land Much more mutt he have 
possessed an elevation and ppnty*of dHl* 
laeter ‘fiu above his fellows, te have been 
thosen aji the founder of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood, the first to |ftUMster at me altar, and 
to eepreseirt sacerdotal dMasty more 
^oriouii and immortal Hum the Jme even 
of DavicL or any Succesiuon of that 
ever filled^t (hrone.—fjRAVLRs; « 


AARON.—The BtSalh at 

And oast It 
The aAtte' 
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He blessed, and bade hiui keep hif gars 
laents pure 

Fromhlood of souls. JBot then, as Moses 
• raised 

the ffl^ttc hreastplato, and that dymg eyt, 
Cangth the hat mdiancp of those precious* 

stones^ 

By whose omenjar and fimrful light 
Jehovah had so oft His will levealed 
Unto the Ohoson tribes whom AarOn loved 
In tdl their wandeiu^[S*->bttt whose rPro* 
mised Land 

He might not look upon—Ibe sadly laid 
His liead iqioii the mountain’s tuT^ breast, 
And with one prafer, half snapped m 
stifled groans, 

Gave up the ghost — 


ABBA—J^athcr. 

^ese two words em^rihe a world of 
pathos and beauty. Albert of diiiercttt 
languages—*‘Abb^” beu^ Hvriois, and 
bather” Greek—they possess but one 
meaning, Why, tl^ ijim davm^-in* 
spued tautology j Simply and SnbU^ly 
on Account ^f that vital, mid hrtenee, and 
blessed relatknship whalh Bow e^l^ be* 
tween the Great Parent^ and Hul rCdei^ad 
(duldren, that no otibec Wdidt Ih dBf 

saffipugat degree^ eiqpresS^-^ t)AVtd& 

ABBfr^TaiWw in WeatmisW 
brfM|l4<Wfd*fbfr, 

Whataoim^e^flesh^hdwl , 
Ihihkbowmi^ipl^bm^ % 

steep widwi lav <tf stcmetit 
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ABlLlTlBt. 


Whete from their p(t4>ite eealed io dust, 
TIm^ pretch-^** Io g^tnesB is no trust: ” 
Hetrs an acre sown indeed 


With the richest, roTal’st seed 
That the earth did e’er audc in. 
Since the first man tUed for sin: 
Here the booes ci birth have cried, 


Thongh gods th^ were, as men they died: 
Here ate sands, Ignoble things, 

Dropp’d irom the ruin’d sides of kings : 
Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buri^ in dust, once d^ by fate. 

F. Beauuont. 


ABBlr—in Heaven. 

And there wasauftTm/rr^Aamw. Medc 
and humble, there beat before the Divine 
Majesty a solitary human spirit It sun^ 
but it was a lonely song. It gazed, but ’’ 
evt rested upon nothSig like itselil Its 
tnongbts and affections circled within their 
own individual consdousness. It could 
find npne who were naturally like-minded 
with it None had ever sinned of its new 
associates, none had wept rtone had died. 

It had brought a new history with it to 
heaven. It had carried hither mingled 


ABBBY.—The Window of an 

A mighty window, hollow in the centr^ 

Shorn of its gla^ of thousand colourings. 

Through which the deepen’d glories once 
could enter, 

Streaming from off the sun-like seraph’s 
wings. 

Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now 
fainter, 

The gale sweeps through it» fretwork, 
and (41 sings 

The owl bis anthem, where the silenced 
nuire 

Lie vnth thdr hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 


emotions which only it could know. lBut 
the soul of righteous Abel did not long 
feel alienation there. Up from this world 
another and another sprung. He the soli¬ 
tary was set in a family: he the lonesome 
was surrounded by a throng.—D r. R, W. 
ILcmilton. 

ABILITISS.—Natural 

Natural abilities can almost compensate 
for the want of every kind of cultmtion, 
but no cultivation of the mind can make up 
for the want of natural abilities.— Schopen- 
HAOFER. 


But in the moontlde of the mom, and when 
The wh)d is winged from one point of 
heardn. 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, 
SFbich then 

Is musical—a dying accent driven 

Through fhe huge uch, which soars and 
sinlu again; 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 

Back to the night wind by the wateiful, 

And harmonized by the old choral wall: 

Others, that some original shape, or foim 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given 
the power 

(Though less than that of Memnoii’s statue, 
warm 

In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fix’d hour) 

To this g^ ruin, with a voice to charm 
Sad but serene, it sweeps o’er tree or 
tower; 

The cause I know not, nor can solve: but 

su^ 

The fikot 1 I’ve heard it,—once perhaps too 
much.—B yrom. 

'aBBL.—T he Character of 


Whet a lovely character! Our Lord, 
**4sdio Voew what was in man," stylea him 
—ri|^te 0 U 8 AbeL" He wal a hr^t 
example of righteousness; a meek, but 
eeakAs servant of God, eralneat in fitith, 
tted£|gi3y persevering in holiness patient^ 
snffeiring in the esnue (ff religion, and finally 
tn life vrith an hononrable aosrir^ 
EOBtICROB. 

S B 


ABILITIES.—Poetical 

These abilities, wheresoever they be 
found, are the inspited gift of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some, though most 
abuse, in every nation; and are of power to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility—to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune — to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of God's almightiness, and what 
He works, and what lie suffers to be 
wrought with high providence in His 
Chur^A-to sing victorious agonies of mar¬ 
tyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of 
just and pious nations, doing vaiiaatly 
through faith against the enemies of Christ 
—to deplore the general relapses of king¬ 
doms and states from justice andGkid’s true 
worship,—lastly, whatever in religion is 
holy and sublime, in rirtue amiable or 
mv^ whatsoever hath passion or admira¬ 
tion in all the changes of fibat wMch is 
called fortune from without, or die wily 
subtleties and refluxes of men’s thoughts 
from within; all these things with a st^d 
and treatable snoothness to paint out and 
describe.— MaTON. 

A&ILXTXBB.-The Uae of. 

The knack of making good ose of mode- 
mte alfilldef secures & esteem of mei^ 
and often raises to fai^mr An— 
aciit.-*-LA EocBfPotrcAtJLD. 


ABILtYT, 


ABtSHt. 


ABIUTY.—Re«ulalttt 
Abdli^ is as t«qauite to execnte a gi«at 
enteipriae ai eapadty to devise it—H. 
Taylor. 

ABRAHAll.—^The Renown of 

Abraham is one of the most renowned 
persons the world ever saw. Besides the 
conspicuous place he holds in the Bible 
historjri he is introduced into the Kuran of 
Mohammet. and is regarded by the Arabians 
as the &ther of their nation, and by the 

i ews as theirs. The ancient P^ians pay 
im the highest honour, and think he was 
Zoroaster, as before their great teaidier. In 
India, too, Abraham is honoured by some 
beets as their distinguished ancestor. The 
people of Egypt, Chaldea, and Damascus 
acknowledge their obligations to this illus¬ 
trious man. * * * But what shall we say of 
the blessin|;s which he received from God ? 
His believing postenty have been multiplied 
as the stars of heaven. His venerable 
name is invested with immortal honour in 
the history of the Church and of the woild, 
—second only to Him whose name is above 
every name. Canaan, the Land of Pro¬ 
mise, was given to his natural posterity for 
fourteen centuries, as their peculiar inhent- 
ance. And, above all, from his loins, the 
divine Saviour in due time appeared in the 
flesh, to ransom, bv His sunerings, death, 
resurrection, and glory, a multitude of im¬ 
mortal souls, whom no man can number.— 
MjSCKRN^IE. 

ABR 1 DQBR 8 . -The Care of 

Had it not been for their care, which 
snatched xnanv a perishable fragment from 
that shipwrecK of letters whicli the bar¬ 
barians occasioned, we should, perhaps, 
have hid no works of the ancients remain- 
mg.—I. Disraeli. 

ABRI DOERS—compared to Etchere. 

I must compare such to fine etchers after 
great masters.—I. Disraeli. ^ 

ABSENCE—a Banlahmeat. ' 

Absence from those we love 
Is sdf from self 1 A deadly bani^ment. 

Sharseeare. 

ABSENCE—4it Love. 

Absence in love is like water upon fire; 
^ oiuch extii^ishes ib 

ABSENCE.—Ileoldl 

La poutaio^ attended the burial of tme 
qf his friends, and some time afterwards he 
called to visit faim. At first he nub sho^i^ 
at the in&NniatiQn of his death; te- 


covering from his stttprise, observed r— 
" True i true! I toeolhmt I went to bis 
ftmeral**—L Disraru. 

ABSENCE.—The Results of 

Absence in most ftiat quenches love, 

And cools the warn desire. 

The ardour of my heart improves. 

And makes the flame esj^. 

Cotton. 

ABSENT.—N^ht Thooglita of the 

Weary with toil, I haste me to nj bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel 
tired; 

Bat then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my m^, when body’s work’s 
expir’d; 

For then my thoughts—from ^ where I 
abide— 

Intend a eealons pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open ^de, 
Looki^ on darkness which the blind do 
see s 

Save that my soul’s imaginary si^t 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless View, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteopA and her old 
face new: * 

Lo, thus, by day my limbs, I 7 nig^t my 
min^ 

For thee, and for myself no quiet find. 

Shakspbare. 

ABSENT—yet Present. 

As the flight of a river 
That floats to the sea. 

My soul rashes ever 
In tumult to thee. 

A two-fold existence 
I am where thou art; 

My heart in the distance 
Beats close to thy heart 
Look up I lam near thee, 

1 gaze on thy free; 

I see thee, I hear thee, 

1 feel thine embrace.—L yttoN. 

ABSENT.—Speaking of the 

When the absent are spoken 0 ^ some 
will qpeak g^ld of them, some silver, some 
iron, some lead, and some always speak 
dirt, for they have a natural attnurion 
towards what is evil, and think it shows 

g netiadon in them. As a cat watclung 
r mice does not look up though m ele- 

} )hant goes by, so are they so busy aioufti^ 
or delects, that th^ let gmt eRcdleaoes 
pans them unnoticed. 1 not say it is 
not CJirirtiaM to make beads of othtti’ 
frutt% and tdl them over evtxy day; 1 lay 
it is ittfirmiL Zf you want to know how 
the devU feds, you do turn if you areasdi 
an oML—H. W. Beecher. 



AgBOLUTB. 


ACAOBMV. 


ABSOLUTS,—Th« 

God is etUed '* The Absolute'* by the 
Ddit—D a. Webstea. 

ABSOLUTION—Befonhand. 

When Tetzel was at I^eipsic, in the six¬ 
teenth century, and had collected a great 
deal of money from all ranks of the people, 
a nobleman, who suspected imposition, put 
the question to him—“ Can you grant al^o- 
lution for a sin which a man shall intend to 
commit in future?" “Yes,” replied the 
frontless commissioner, “but on condi¬ 
tion that a prt^er sum of money be actually 
paid down.” The noble instantly produced 
the sum demanded; and in return received 
a diplomi^ sealed and signed by Tetzel, ab¬ 
solving him from the unexplained crime 
which he secretly intended to commit. Not 
loim after, when Tetzel was about to leave 
Leip sic, the nobleman made inquiry respect¬ 
ing the road he would probably travel, 
waited for him in ambush at a convenient 
place, attacked and rubbed him ; then heat 
him soundly with a stick, sent him back to 
Leipsic with his chest empty, and at parting, 
saia—“This is the fault 1 intended to com¬ 
mit, and for which I have your absolution." 
—Arvine. 

ABSOLUTION—a Divine Aet. 

It appertoineth to the true God alone to 
loose men from their sins.—S t. Cyril. 

ABSTINBNCB—Enjoined. 

Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a hand of easiness 
To the next abstinence; the next more 
easy; 

For use sdmost can change the stamp of 
nature, 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.— Shaksteare. 

ABSTIMBNCB.—The Pain of 

The abstinence from a present pleasure 
that ofiers itself is a pain, nay, oftentimes a 
very great one.—L ocke. 

ABSTINBNCB.—A Reason for 

Finding that deep and holy spirit-breath¬ 
ing was suspended daring bc^ly enjoy¬ 
ments, godljf souls have often interdicted 
the gramcations of the ftesb, in order to 
help thdr spirits in the God-ward direction. 
-t-PCTLSPORD. 

ABSTRACTION.—The Habit of 

Things that differ very greatly one from 
another, are often found to be alme in some 
sinde quality; and whoi this one quality 
is qtstinctly taken notice of, we readily learn 
to ddak or it apart from the other qualities 
vrith whiGh it may have been joinel ; and 
4 


thus the mind acquires the habit of drawing 
off certain properties of things, and of giving 
names to them: this habit is called attrac¬ 
tion ; and the words employed on such oc¬ 
casions are called abstract terms. — !. 
Taylor. 

ABSTRACTION—no Positive Act. 

Abstraction is no positive act: it» simply 
the n|gative of attention. — SIR W. 
Hamilion. 

ABSURDITY.—Humbled by an 

We are more profoundly humbled by 
some absurdity we have fallen into than 
some sin we have committed, unless the sin 
involved some absurdity.—D r. Vinet. 

ABUSE.—Coarse and Refined 
Abuse is not so dangerous when there is 
no vehicle of wit or dehcacy, no subtle con¬ 
veyance. The difierence between coatse 
and refined abuse is as the difference be¬ 
tween being bruised by a club and wounded 
by a poisoned arrow.— ^Dr. JOHNSON. 

ABUSE.—Liable to 
Though a good man and a wise, yet he is 
liable to every man’s abuse.—B p. Taylor. 

ABUSES.—The EvU of 
Liberty may be endangered by the abuses 
of liberty, as well as by the abuses of 
power.— Madison. 

ABYSS.- The ^ 

There is something unspeakably awftd in 
this word. Uuginmly, it was applied to 
the ocean, or to the under-world, and ac¬ 
cordingly had nothing particularly solemn 
in its meaning. Now, however, in New 
Testament language, it is us^ as a 
noun to descriM hades —the place of the 
dead generally, buk more specifically that 
part of hae ^—the bottomless pit—^in which 
the spirits of fallen angels and unt^enerate 
men are confined until the general judgment. 
Hence its thrilling import— Dr. Davies. 

ACADE'MY.—The French 

It was such that, dbw when the members 
speak of these first days of the Academy, 
they call it the golden age, daring which, 
with all the innocence and freedom of that 
fortunate peribd, without pomp and noise, 
and without iiny^other laws than those of 
friendship, tiiey mjoyed together all wfaidi 
a society of imnas, and a rational life, can 
yidd (H wfaatetjer softens and channa.— 
Feluson. 

ACAOEIIY.—Meed for an BngUali 
Had an academy been established in tl^ 
eottidiy, we should have possessed aU our 
present advantage udth the peculiar ones of 
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such an institution. The congregating spirit 
creates by its sympathy; an intercourse 
exists between its mem^rs which, h^ not 
otherwise occurred; in this attrition of 
minds the torpid awakens, the timid is em¬ 
boldened, and the secluded is called forth ; 
to contradict, and to be contradicted, is the 
privilege and sotu'ce of knowledge. — I. 
DlSRAliU. 

ACADEMY.—The Success of an 

An academy can only succeed among in¬ 
dividuals them'»elves. It will not be by the 
favour of the many, but by the wisdom and 
energy of the few. It is not even in the 
power of Royalty to create at a word what 
can only be formed by the co-operation of 
the workmen themselves, and of the great 
taskmaster—Time I—Disraeli. 

• 

ACCELERATION.—The Principle of 

A period of social improvement, or of 
intellectual advancement, contains within ] 
itself the principle ol acceleration.—IIP. 
Taylor. 

ACCENT.—The Importance of 

Accent is the soul of language ; it gives 
to it feeling and truth.— Rousseau. 

ACCENTS—Heavenward borne. 

Winds on their wings to heaven her accents 

dxire, 

Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. 

Dryden, 

ACCIDENT —Geniuses developed by 

“It was at Rome,” says Gibbon, “on 
the 15 th of October, 1764 , as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars wene singing vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, tl»t the idea of 
writing the Decune and Fall of the City 
first started to ray mind.” 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In 
his mother’s apartment he found, when very 
young, Spenser’s “ Fmry Queen;” and, by 
a continual study of poetry, he became so 
enchanted by the Muse, that be grew irre¬ 
coverably a poet. 

'Sir jewua Reynolds had the first fond¬ 
ness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Richardson’s Treatise. 

We owe the great discovery of Newton* 
to a very trivial accident WImu a student 
at Cambridge, he had retired during the 
plagne into the country. As he was read¬ 
ing under an apple-tree, one of the fruit 
feu, and struck him a smart blow on the 
head. When he observed the smallness of 
the apple, he wtw sarprised the force of 
tae strwe. 'Xlus lea hint to consider the 


accelerating motion of falling bodies j frpm 
whence he deduced the pnn^e of gravuy, 
and laid the foundation of lis philosophy. 
—I. Disraeli. 

ACCIDENT—God’s Part. 

What men call aepident is God’s own 
part—P. J. Bailey. 

ACCIDENT.—The Wind of 
What reason, like the carcfiil ant draws 
laboriously together, the wind of accident 
collects in one brief moment—^S chiller. 

ACCOMMODATION.—The Law of 

Without this, there can be no such thing 
as instruction. The teacher must lower 
himself to his pupals, in order to raise them 
to himself. So to the child the man be¬ 
comes a child, and explains the truth in a 
form adapted to its age, by making use of 
its childish conceptions as a veil for it In 
accordance witli this principle, every revela¬ 
tion of God has made use of this law of 
accommodation, in order to present the 
divine to the consaousness of men in forms 
adapted to their respective stand-pmnts.— 
Neanuer. 

ACCOMMODATIONS.—A Pedestriar’s 

A volume of Shakspeare in each pocket, 
a small bundle with a change of linen slung 
acioss h'ls shoulders, an oaken cudgel in his 
hand, complete our pedestrian’s accommo¬ 
dations.— Sir W. Scoir. 

ACCOUNT.—The Final 

Of all accounts, the final one will be the 
must accurate and decisive. It will era- 
braze not ouiy eveiy deed, but every thought 
and word. Infinite Wisdom will audit it, 
and Infinite Power settle it— E. Davies. 

ACCUMULATION.—The Desire of 

When this desire has once gotten hold of 
the heart, it shuts out all other considerations 
but such as may promote its views. And 
as it closes the heart, so also it clouds the 
nndarstanding.— Bp. Manx. 4 

ACCUSED.—Protection of the 

I It is a principle that should never be lost 
sight o^ that an accused person k presumed 
to be innocent; and that no other vexation 
should be imposed upon him then what is 
absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
future investigation,— S. Smith. 

ACCUSER.—A Pals* 

A false accuser is a monster, a dangerous 
monstei, ever and in every way malignant, 
aud ready to sedt causes of conplunt— 
Dbeosthihes. 
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ACilBS««-tiM RmuH of Dioeoai. 

A ittdden and a swift disease 
Eitst on ftie heai^ Life’s cfaiefest fort, does 

And then on all the snbuxh vitals preys; 
Next it eomipts the tainted blood, 

And scatters poison through its purple 
flood: 

Sharp aches in thrck troops it sends, 

And pain which like a rack the nerves 
extends.—^O ldham. 


ACTINQ.'<*-The Interim between 

Between the acting of a dreadful tUx^ 

And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

Skakspaaks. 

ACTION—Defined. 

Action is, so to speak, the genius of 
nature.—D e. Blair. 

ACTION—the Destiny of Man. 


ACQUAINTANCE—worth Cherishing. 

Acquaintance, bom and nourished in 
Adversity, is worth the dieribhiug; 

’Tis prov^ steel which one may trust one’s 
life to.—J. S. Knovitles. 

ACQUAINTANCE.—A Miserly 

1 believe he would be willing to take the 
beam out onf his own eye, if he knew he 
could sell the timber.—hoOTE. 

ACQUAINTANCE.—Need for making 

If a man does not make new acquaintance 
ns he advances through life, he will soon 
find himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant r^air ,— 
Dr. Johnson. 

ACQUIREMENT.—The Term 

It is used in opposition to natural gifts; 
as, eloquence and skill in music and paint¬ 
ing are acquirements; genius—the ^ft of 
nature. It denotes especially personal at¬ 
tainments.— Dr. Webster. 

ACQUISITION.—Risks attending every 

Every noble acquisition is attended with 
its risks: he who fwrs to encounter the one, 
must not expect to obtain the other.— 
Mbtastasio. 


Action is at once the destiny and the lot 
of man. All the conditions of his existence 
are framed upon the supposition ipf his ac¬ 
tivity. • It is so in man’s physical frame. 
The elastic foot iti for speed; the firm lithe 
limb for endurance ; the arm, at once supple 
and sinewy, for toil; the eye and the ear 
are for their respective revelries insight and 
sound. It is so in our mental constiiution 
By the active exercise of the powers which 
God has given us we classify objects and 
understand trutlis: we discriminate, we in¬ 
vent, we analyse, we compare, wc combine. 
It is so in our moral natiure. The power by 
which we distinguish between nght and 
wrong; an instinct of worship, which, how¬ 
ever wc may brutalise, we cannot wholly 
stifle; yearnings after a nobler life, which 
no debauchery can extinguish nor murder 
absolutely kill—^these are all implanted 
within us by the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift.— Pwnshon. ‘ 


ACTION.—The Eloquence of 

When the action is natural and graceful, 
it is eloquent in a pre-eminent degree.— Dr. 
Davies. 


ACTION—the End of Thought. 

Action is the end of aU thought, but to 
act justly and effectively, you must think 
wisdy.— Lord Stanley. 


ACQUISITIONS.—Great 

To make great acquisitions can happen to 
vc^ few.— Dr. Johnson. 

acrimony.—T he Growth of 

A just reverence of mankind prevents 
the growth, of amimony and brutality.— 
SKArrESBURY. 

ACT.—A Right 

A right act strikes a chmti that extends 
through the whole universe touches all 
mmaT iatellif^cb visits evety world, vi- 
htates aloog its wnole extent, and conveys 
iN vibrsdoBS to the very bosom of God 1— 
BlNNft. 


ACTION—cannot enforce Argument. 

Action can have no effect'<tpon reasonable 
minds. It may augment noise, but it never 
can enforce argument If you speak to a 
dog, ]^n action; you hold up your hand 
thus, because he is a brute; and in propor¬ 
tion as men aro removed from brutes, action 
will have the less influence upon them — 
Da. Johnson. 

ACTION.—Immediate 

Happy is he whose action is as quick as 
the imp^ that, calls for it!—whose daily 
obedience has in it the ftech colours of new¬ 
born convictions I-^hose feet soux^ 
echo Of God’s ** Arite!”— Dr. Raleigh. 
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ACT10N-4ukM OlB Omtsr, 

Wlten Demosthenes wu asked what was 
the first part of an ontor, what the second* 
and what the third ? heanswered—“ Action.” 
The same may I say, if any shoold ask me 
what is the first, the second, the third part 
of a Christian, I most answer—** Action. ”— 
T. Brooks. 

ACTION.—The Neeeaaity of 

The fact is, that in order to do anything 
in diis world worth doing, we must not 
stand shivering on the ba&, and thinking 
of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It 
will not do to be perpetually calcinating 
risks, and adjustingnice chances : it did au 
very well buore the Flood, when a man 
oottld consult his friends upon an intended 
pabUcati<m for a hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for six or 
seven centuries afterwards; but at present 
a man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and 
consults his brother, and his uncle, and his 
first cousins, and his particular friends, till 
one fine day he finds that he is sixty-five 
years of age,—that he has lost so mnch 
time in consulting first cousins and par¬ 
ticular friends, that he has no more tune, 
left to follow their advice.— S. Smith. 

ACTIONS.—Bad 

The worst part of bad actions is—^they 
mjke us worse.—D r. Vinet. 

ACTIONS.—Bnve 

Bent on deeds 

Of glory, but a votary at the shrine 
Of modesty, he scorns the arrogant vaunt 
As base, but bids brave actions speak his 
worth. —^SCHYLUS. 

ACTIONS.—The Centre of our 

As all the rivers run into the sea, and all 
the lines meet in the centre, so all our 
actions terminate and centre in God.—^T, 
Watson. 

ACTIONS.—Conjectures reepeetlng 

Our best conjectures, as to the true spring 
of actions, axe very uncertain; the actions 
themselves are all we must pretend to know 
ftom histoTO. That Ceesax was murdered 
by twenty-fW conspirators, I doubt not; 
but I very much doubt whether their love 
of liberty was the sole cause.— Chester- 
F1BU>. 

ACTIONS.-Olviue 

llie mortal streams of divine ocdoris 
only ftom the pure nwings of divine 
•«BctionA-W. Seckbr, 


actions.—G nat 

Great acdoas are not aJways true sons 

Of great and mighty resolutions} 

Nor do ih* boldest attempts bring forth 

Events still equal to their worth; 

But sometimes fail, and, in their atead, 

Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

S. Butler. 

ACTIONS.—^The Immortality of our 

Our actions most clothe us with on im¬ 
mortality loathsome or glorious.— Colton. 

ACTIONS.—Moral 

Moral actions may be done from natural 
principles, and will certainly centre in sdf, 
m some shape or other; but a truly Chris¬ 
tian act must proceed from a gradous prin¬ 
ciple in the heart—B ogatzky. 

ACTIONS.—The Principles of 

The inward persuasion that we are firee to 
do, or not to do a thing, is but a ifiere 
illusion. If we trace the true prindples of 
our actions, we shall find that th^ are 
always necessary consemiences of our voli¬ 
tions apd desires, whi^ are never in our 
power. You th^ ^rself free, because 
you do what you will; ha art you to 
mil, or not to will} to desire, or not to dt' 
strei Are not your volitions and desires 
necessarily exdtra by objects or qualities 
totally mdependent of jrou? But, ^u will 
say—** I fed free.” This is an illunon, that 
may be compared to that of the fly in the 
fable, who, lighting upon the pole of a 
heavy carriage, applauded hhnself for 
directing its course. Man who thinks him¬ 
self free is a fly, who imagines he has power 
to move the universe, ii^le he is mmsclf 
unknowingly carried along by iU— Bon* 
Sens. 

ACTIONS.—The Return of 

Be vicious, and viciousness may go down 
as an heir-loom in half-a-hnndied lilies; 
be inconsistent, and enmity to the Gospel 
may be prop^ted over t paridi; mve 
occadons of onence, and many may nil; 
those who are entering in the lunrrow way 
may be discouraged, and those who have 
ahr^y entered may be made to stumble. 
Ye live not for yourselves; ye caimpt live 
for yourselves; a tiiousand fibres connect 
you with your fdlow-men, and along those 
fibres, as along sympathetic threap run 
your actions as causes, and return to jW sa 
eSects.— Canon Mrlyill. 

ACTIVITIBS.—A Man’s 

The Jews compared a man with a fixed 
emjfloyment to *‘a vioejrard fenced.” A 
'gooi) 'OompBiison. A man's activities, 
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ADAM AND BVB. 


within proper callioff, are not like trees 
scattered up and down we waynde, or over 
the wUdernei^ when much of We fruit is 
loi^; but like wcU-planted and well- 
trained vines in a garden, where the most 
is made of them, and they are all husbanded 
and preserved.— Stoughton. 

ACTIVITY—impressed on Man. 

'While all around aie working, from the 
wavelet’s tiniest ripple and from the rose¬ 
bud’s heart, ever glowing into deeper 
crimson, to the tireless ocean and the 
menial and monarch son; whilst unwearied 
labour was the condition of Paradise, and 
angels cense not in their ministry, and there 
is no faltering in the march of the heavens, 
and the Son went about doing good, and 
the Eternal Father, the Watchman of Israel, 
neither slumbereth nor slcepeth, you will 
not wonder that, by a law as benim as it is 
anthoritative, God has impressed activity 
upon His favourite creatuie—man, and lias 
provided that his shall not be a zoophitc 
existence, clinging in blind helplessness as 
a parasite to its guardian rock, but a life 
beautiful and holy, a life of quickened 
pulses, and an activity and an energy of 
which insensate matter knows not; and 
finding, in the rapturous doing of every 
day life, its very soul and essence of joy.— 
PUNSllON. 

ACTIVITY.—Literary 

You must act: inactive contemplation is 
a dangerous condition for minds of pro¬ 
found mwal sensibility. We are not to 
dream away our lives in the contemplation 
of distant or imaginary perfection. We 
are to act in an imperfect and corrupt world; 
and we must only contemplate perfection 
enough to ennoble our natures, but not to 
make us dissatisfied and disgusted with 
these faint approaches to that perfection, 
which it would be the nature of a brute or 
a demon to despise. It is for this reason 
that I exhort you to literary activity. It 
is-nol as the ro^ of ambition, but of duty, 
and os the means of usefulness and the 
resource against disease. It is an exercise 
necessary to your own health, and by 
wliich you directly serve others,— ^Mack¬ 
intosh. 

ACTIVITY.—Perpetual 

I am always in haste, but never in a 
hurry; leisure and I have long taken leave 
of each other.—J. Wesley. 

ACTOR.—^The Deactiption of an 

A man who does his business by nights 
instead of days, 

Who receives his pay for playing, and 
works whene’er ne pla]» 

Mes. Balkooe. 
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ACTOR.—The Emotion of an 

Betterton, although his countenance was 
ruddy and sangnbe, when he performed 
Hamlet, through the violmit and sudden 
emotion of amazement and honor at the 
presence of his father’s spectre, instantly 
turned as white as his neckcloth, while liis 
whole body seemed to be affected with a 
atrong tremor: had his Other’s apparition 
actually risen before him, he could not have 
been seized with more agonies. This 
struck the spectators so forcibly, that th^ 
felt a shuddering in their vmns, and partici¬ 
pated in the astonishment and the horror so 
apparent in the actor I—I. Disraeli. 

ACTOR.—The Individuality of the 

Even under his borrowed guise the actor 
belongs to himself. He has put on a mask, 
beneath it his real face still exists; he has 
thro^vn himself into a foreign individuality, 
wluch in some sense forms a shdter to the 
integrity of his own character; he may 
indeed wear festive attire, but his mourning 
is beneath it; he may smile, divert, act, his 
soul is still his own; his inner bfc is un¬ 
disturbed; no indiscreet question will M the 
veil, no coarse hand will burst open the 
gates of the sanctuary.—G asparin. 

ACTORS.—Roles for 

Rules may teach ns not to raise the arms 
aliove the head; but if passion carries 
them, it will be well done: passion knows 
more than art.—B aron. 

w 

ACTORS.—Tragic 

Tragic actors should be nursed on the lap 
of queens I—^Baron. 

ACUTENESS.—Intellectual . 

Mere intellectual acuteness, divested as it 
is, in too many cases, of all that is com¬ 
prehensive and great and good, is to me 
more revolting than the most helpless, 
seeming to Im almost like the spirit of 
Mephistopheles.—^D r. Arnold. 

ADAM AND EVE. ^ 

All kind 

Of living creatures, new to sight, and 
strange 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall,— 
God-Uke erect, with native honour dad,— 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 

And worthy seemed ; for in their looks 
dmne 

The image of their glorious Maker dione; 
Truth, wisdom, sauctitnde, severe and 
pure, 

(Severe, but in true filial fieedom plaq^) 
iVhence true authori^ in iwe} thtn^ih 
both 
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Kot equal* not equal seemed : 

For eoQtempUtion and valoor formed; 

F^ scriteess she* and sweet attractive 

He only* she for God in him: 

His &ir huge front, and eye sublime, 
declared 

Absolute rule j and hyacinthine locks 

Round firom his parted forelock manly 
hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders, 
broad: 

She, as a veil down to her slender waist, 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dishevelled, bnt in wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tend^s; which 
implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received. 

• • * • * 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest 
pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met; 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
bom 

His sons i the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 

Milton. 


Adam, the father of mankind, was no 
squahd savage of doubtful humanity, bnt a 
noble specimen of man; and Eve a soft 
Circassian beauty, but exquisitely lovely 
beyond the lot of fallen humanity.— 
H. ^ILLER. 

ADAPTATION—Universal. 

Throughout the universe there is a 
wonderfid froparttontng of one thing to 
another. Ihe size pf animals, of man es< 
pecially, when considered with respect to 
other animals, or to the plants which grow 
atound him, is such as a r^rd to his wn- 
veniency would have pointed out A giant 
or a pigmy could not have milked goats, 
reaped com, or mowed grass ; a giant could 
not have r^e a horse, trained a vine, or 
shorn a sheep, with the same bodily ease as 
we do, if at all A pigmy would have 
been lost amongst rushes, or carried ofiF I7 
birds of prey.— Adn. Paley. 

ADDRESS.—A Good 

Ofttbnes a good address carries with it 
infinitely greater weight than the soundest 
logic or the loftiest eloquence.— Dr. 
Davies. 

ADJECTIVE.—Language Indebted to the 

Language has as much occasion to ad* 
jeedve the dfstiuct sigoification of the 
veab, and to adjoctive also the mood, as 
it has to adl^ye time. Xt has adjectived 
alltikiee.—T ookb, 


ADllt(XNX8TRATXON.—The Culmuating 
Point of 

The culminating point of administration 
is to know well how much rower, great or 
small, we ought to use in all circumstances. 
—Montesquieu. 

ADMINISTRATION.—A Violent and 
Arbitrary 

A violent and arbitrary administration is 
only an evil and oppression.— Abd-ul- 
Aziz. 

ADMIRAL.—A Mighty 

A^ mighty admiral, dark and terrible, 
bearing down upon his antagonist with 
his canvass straimng to the wind, and all 
his thunders roaring from his broadsides.— 
EVEREfT. 

ADMIRAL.—An Old English 

The fireside, on a winter evening, was a 
scene highly pictureraue, and worthy of the 
pencil of Wukie. The veteran sat in his 
easy chair, surrounded by his diildren. A 
few grey hairs peeped from beneath his hat, 
worn somewhat awry, which gave an arch 
turn to the head, wmeh it seldom quitted. 
The anchor button, and scarlet waistcoat 
trimmed with gold, marked the fashion of 
former tmics. Before him lay his book, 
and at his side a glass prepared by the 
careful hand of a daughter, who devoted 
herself to him with a tenderness peculiarly 
delightful to the infinnities of age. The 
benevoleut features of the old man were 
slightly obscured by the incense of a 
“ cigdrre,” which spr^ its fragrance in long 
wreatlis of smoke around hir^lf and the 
whole apartment. A footstool supported 
hia wounded leg, beneath whidi lay me old 
and faithful d(^ stretched on the hearth. 
Portraits of King Charles the First and Van 
Tromp (indicating the characteristic turn of 
his mind) appeared above the chimney- 
iece; and a multitude of prints of British 
eroes covered the rest of me wainscot A 
knot of antique swords and Indian weapons 
gamitiied the old*&shioned pediment cf tiie 
door; a green curtain was extended across 
the room, to fence off the cold air, to 
which an old sailor’s constitution is par¬ 
ticularly sensitive. Sudi was the picture. 
If benevolence was the striking feature of 
his disposition, religion was the guide of 
his corouct, the anchor of his hope, the 
stay of all his confidence. There was an 
habitual energy in his private devotions, 
wUrib, proved the firm hold which Chris¬ 
tianity had obtahied over his mind. 
Whether in reading or in convmatioa, 
at fhe name of God ro instant^ uncovered 
his hi^ by R^tpontaaeons movement 
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feeUflg. NothiA|r but illnttc ever 
l^ept Kim from cKiurch. His CMunple there 
was a silent reproof t« the idUe and in- 
1 see him s^ in imagination, 
kneeling, nneoflscions of all around him, 
absorbed in earnest pravcr, and thot^h 
his features were concealed, the agitation 
of his venerable bead indicated the fervour 
of his supplications. The recollection has 
often quickened tny own indolence. Such 
was the man whose memory was endeared 
to all who kne^ his worth, affording us a 
beautiful example of a true old English 
officer.— Locker. 

ADMIRATION.—Pleaaure In 

There Is a pleasure in admiration; and 
this is that which propeily causeth admira¬ 
tion—^uhen we discover a great deal in an 
object which we understand to be excellent; 
and yet wc sec more beyond that, which 
our understandings cannot fully reach and 
comprehend,— Abp. Tillotson. 

ADMIRATION AND ADORATION. 

The differcuce between admiration and 
adoration is observable in the diSerence of 
their respective objects; and that differ¬ 
ence IS inimeasurcable. For, speaking 
strictly, wc admire the ilnile; we adore 
the Infinite. —Canon Liddon. 

ADMIRATION AND LOVE. 

Admiration and love are like being 
intoxi&itcd with champagne; judgment 
and friendship like being enlivened.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

ADMONITION.—Private 

Private admonition is rather a proof of 
benevolence than of malevolence. It was 
the saying of Austin, when his heaiers 
resented his frequent reproofs—“Change 
your conduct, and I will change my con¬ 
versation.*’— W. Sfcker, 

ADOPTION—by God. 

Divine adoption Is an act of God, whereby 
He does judicially take and constitute those 
that are by nature strangers to Him, and 
none of His fiimily, members of IIis family 
and His own children, giving them the 
fTMlegfi of His children, or of His honse 
as cKUdren.— Boston. 

ADOIPTION— among Men, 

^option among men is an act by which 
a nun takes ^e child of another, and 
t4acea it in the condition of his own child, 
to be in every respect from thmicdbrth a»r 
hii|Owiu irith all me r^hts, and privileges, 
tndiObSgKtions, and duties of a child. 
tI|t^lnA«oeixient to such an act is toe kind* 
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ness, or benevolence^ the generosity, or 
compassion, or affection, or any or all of 
these, of the adopter.—D sak M’Nbile. 

ADORATION.—TM Object of 

Jehovah—the absoluteW Perfect, and the 
almlutely Happy—^is the object of our 
supreme and unceasing adoration.—£. 
Davies. 

ADORATION.—The Objecta of Popular 

The more immediate objects of popular 
adoiation amongst the heathen were deified 
human beings. -Farmer. 

ADORED.—The Desire to be 

It is the ever-moving, acting force, 

The constant aim, and the most thiisty 
wish 

Of every sinner unrenewed, to be 
A god; in purple or in rags to have 
Himself adored.—R. Pollok. 

ADRIFT.—Cast 

Griped and bound 
To a single plank. 

And left on the waves alone with God I 

Lytton. 

ADULATION.—The Deuger of 

When Alexander the Great had received 
from an arrow a wound that would not 
heal, he said to his paiasites—“Y 014 say 
that I am Jupiter’s son, but this wound 
proves me a feeble man.” Undeserved 
piaise is always fetal in its effects on tlie 
vainglorious dupe. More danger lurks in 
adulation than m abuse, since it is the 
slaver that kills and not the bite. They 
who are voracious of vam compliments, 
dunk fiom a Circean cup, which first ex¬ 
hilarates to madness and then destioys — 
Maqoon. 

ADULATION.—Titles Blown from 

Think’st thou the fieiy fever will go out 
With titles blown froiiij adulation? 

SUAKSFEARE. 

ADVANTAGE.-The Abuse of 

The abuse of any advantage is much 
more uucreditable than the wapt of Ik— 
Collier. 

k 

ADVENTURE.—Noah’s Dauntfessttesa of 

Who bust Kp undaunted could explore 
A world of waves, a sea without a toore, 
^Traddess and vast and wild as that re* 
veal’d 

When round the aik the birds of tempest 
wKed'dj— 
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Wbni all was still in the destroying 


hour;— 

No sign of man -no vest^e of his power ? 

S. Rogeks. 


ADVBRSARY.-*DispuUi>C without an 
It may be thought that to vindicate* the 
permanency of truth is to dispute without 
an adversary.—B eattie. 


ADVERSARY.—The 

The adversary, Satan, or the devil, so 
called by way of eminence.—B lattie. 

ADVERSITY— Apostrophised. 

Adversity I thou thistle of life, thou too 
art crowned—first with a flower, then with 
down.— Foster. 

ADVERSITY.—Bruised with 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity. 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of 
pain. 

As much, or more, we should ourselves 
complain.—S haksfeare. 

ADVERSITY.—The Benefits of 

By adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration; 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown. 

, Danifl. 

ADVERSITY.—Comfort with 

Adversity is not without comfort and 
hopes.—L ord Bacon. 

ADVERSITY.—A Hymn to 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power. 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
The bad afineht, afflict the best I 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pan^ iinfelt before, unpilied and 
alone, v 

Wh« first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling chiid, deign’d, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth 
And bade to fona her infant mind. 
Stem rug^ied Nurse I thy rigid lore 
^th patience many a year she bore; 
What Sorrow was mou bad’st her know. 
And from her own die leamfdMi mellat 
other's woe. 

Seared at thy frown tewific, fly 
Self»pleaOTig Foll3^s idifc broofl* 

Wild hnghter, noise, and thoughthwa joy, 
And iMve ns leisure to ^ g^ 


Li|^t‘they disperse, and widi thcan go 

Hie summer irimid, the flattering foe; 

By v^ prosperi^ received 
To her they vow their truth, and are i^n 
believed.— 3*. fiRAY. 

r 

ADVERSITY—preferred to PToeperity. 

If adversity hath killed his thousands, 
prosperity hath killed his ’ten thousands; 
thertiore adversity is to be prefetrtd. The 
one deceives, the other instincts; the Out 
miserably hapw, the other happily miser¬ 
able ; and therefore many philOsophets have 
voluntarily sought adversity and so much 
commend it m their precepts, Demetrius, 
m Seneca, esteemea it a great infelicity 
that in his lifetime he had no misfortune. 
Adversity then is not so heavily to betaken, 
and we ought not in such oases so much to 
macerate ourselves.—^B urkin. 

ADVERSITY.—Struggling with 

Sir Walter Scott was sitting at a writing- 
desk covered with papers, and on the top 
was a pile of bound volumes of the Afani- 
Uur, —one, which he was leaning over as 
my brother and I entered, was open on a 
chair, and two others were lying on the 
floor. As he rose to receive us, he closed 
the volume which he had been extractiiig 
firom, and came forward to shake hands. 
He was, of course, in deep mourning, with 
weepers and other trapping of wo, but his 
countenance, though certainly a little wo- 
begonish, was not cast into any very deep 
fuirows. His tone and manner were as 
friendly as heretofore, and when he saw 
that we had no intention of making any 
attempt at sympatlw or moanification, but 
spoke to him as of old, he gradually con¬ 
tracted the length of his countenance, and 
allowed the comers of his mouth to curl 
almost imperceptibly upwards, and a re¬ 
newed lustre came into his eye, if not 
exactly indicative of dieerfiilness, at all 
events of well-regulated, patient, Christian 
resignation. My meaning will b« mis¬ 
understood if it be imagined fiom this 
picture that 1 suspected any hypocri^, or 
an affectation of {pief in the first instance, 
I have no doubt, indeed, that he feels, and 
most acutely, the bereavements which hRve 
come upon him; but we may fairly suppose, 
that among the many visitors he mast have, 
there may be some who cannot understand 
that it is proper, decent, or even pownble, 
to tdde those finer emot^pis deep in 4 fae 
sheart. He immediately O^n conversing 
in his nsual style—tUb chief topic being 
Captahs Denham (whom I had recently 
sm in London) and his book of African 
TravdAi^wkich Sir Walter had evidently 
read maelt attentUm. * * * After 
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sitthig s quarter of an hour, v;;e came avay, 
well pleased to see our Jmend quite utb 
hrokn iQspi^t-'-'and'thougU bov^ dour;|IL^ 
a Uttle tw'the blast, and here and there a 
braadb tne less, as atnrdy in the trunk as 
eveb and very possibly all the b«Mer fojr the 
iiadpline-v-better, 1 mean, for public, 
inaamodiaa he has new a Tast aocutbbal 
, attmidus for exertion>-land onq which all 
the world must admit to be thoroughly 
noble and generoua—C a^t. JIali^ 

AX>VBRajTY.«-57he,Uae o£ 

Adversity, like winttf weather, is of use 
to kill those vtnnin which the summer of 
prosperity is Apt to produce and nourish.— 
Arrowsmith. 

% 

ADVICE.—AgreeaUe 

There is nothing so difficult as the art of 
makmg advice agreeable $ aud indeed all 
the writers, bothrancient and modem, have 
distinguished themselves among one another 
according to the perfection at which they 
amvod ui this art How many devices 
have been made use of to render this bitter 
’portion palateable! Some convey their 
Wractic^ to tts in the best chosen words, 
others in the most harmonious numbers, 
some in point of wit, and others in short 
proverbs.— Addison. 

ADVI(*B.—Buy to Give 

It is easy for a man to give advice to hk 
neighbour, but to follow it one's self is not 
so easy. As a proof of this, I have known 
physicians lectaiing their patients most elo> 
quently on the benefits pf abstinence ; then, 
it they are themselves overtaken by disease, 
doing the very same things which they 
would not allow their patients to do. 
Theory and practice are very different.— 
PkUbmon. 

ADVICS.—Few can Receive 

If there are few who have the humility to 
reo^ve advice as they ought, it is often 
because there are few who have the dis¬ 
cretion to coavev it in a proper vehicle, and 
to qualify the harshness and bitterness of 
repi^>(tf by sm artful mixture of sweetening 
ingr^ents. —Seed. 

ApVlCB-w.S!i«ely Oiven. 

Nothlrur is pven so ungrudging^ u 
' advioa.<>-XA Rocheequcaold. 

» 

ADVICS—must be Qentk. 

Our advice must not fall like a violent 
stom, bearing down and making those to 
drerap whom H is meant to cherish and 
tefrewi. It must descend as the dew npon 

la 


the tender herb, .or iike meltihg flakes of 
snow; thf softer it fallAthe longer itdwalls 
upod and the deeper it sinks into theuflnd. 

r^ED. 

ADVISRR.—^Tbe iacred QAce ef an 

Ifo office can be more mered ahan that 

ef an adviacn esmeeiall^ K it has relation 

to'the hig^mt interest; of man,—-D r. 

Davies. - ' 

* • 

ADVOCATS.—The Business ef sn 

An advocate in eoux^ is employed to 
defend client, ^e does not be^ by 
admhtkig his guilt, or jn any way basing 
hu> pica on the conceded fact that he w 
gudlty; his proper business is to show that 
he is tfet guilty, or, if he be puroved to 
be so, to see that no^ injustice is done him. 
—A. Barnes. • * 

ADVOCATE.—A Faithful 

A faithful qdvocate ca^ never sit without 
clients. Nqr do I believe that any man 
could lose by it hi the end, that would not 
undertake a cause he knew not honest. A 
goldsmith may gajn an estate as well as he 
that trades in every edarser metal. An 
advocate is a limb ot ftiendship; and forther 
than the altar he is not bound to go. And 
It IS observed of as famous a lawyer as 1 
think was then in the world, the Roman 
Cicero, that he was slain by one he had 
d^ended, when accused of tne murder of . 
his father. Cettainly he that defends an 
injury is next to him that commits it And 
this 18 recorded, not only as an example of 
ingratitude, but as a punishment for patron¬ 
izing an ill cause.— Fei.tham. 

ADVOCATE.—A Great 

O Pollio I thou the greatest defence 
Of sad, impleaded innoamce, 

On whom, to weigh the grand debate, 

In deep consult the fathers wait—H orace. 

AFFABILITY.—The Efficacy of 

AfTability is of a wqpderful efficacy or 
power in procuring love.— Elvot. 

AFFECTATION.—The Artfficiol Uglineaa 
of 

The fool is never more provoking than 
when he aims at wit, the ill-favour’d of our 
sex are never more nauseous than when 
they would be beauties, adding to their 
natural deformity the artificial u gj iueaj ^ 
affitotation. —WvcttERtEY. 

AFFECTATION.—The Cure of 

When Geero consulted thepraele at Dd- 
phos, concerning what course of studies be 
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ftheidd j;wi»)ke» t|^ aasif^r 
.utim* tf fff&rjrajiB dp^ tUci 

MectBCbn ^Micmld^pe almost iibkocisni.->4 
J. HAawmow, • • ' . - 

AJ^rS 09 All 6 tir<~Seaito 4 « 

A0'ectati6ti k tho ^sdbm of focds, «;n3 
thoibllyof manTAOCNinparadvelf wiseimm. 
-Moisus. r -T / 

APFBCTATIOH—t^oatbed.. 

la my tool IJoathe 
AH afifecbtion; 'tis my peifeqt scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust«t, 

’ Coirpsiu 

APFBCTATlOMn^Tlie Soppositioa'' pro¬ 
ducing 


gates ^ ihe d^, one of them canyfaig 
jcteh' fi^aes^ and the other thehr mother.— 
Aw^nb.’ 

AiyPBCtlON.—Maternal 

Jfost os the dixninntive vrea.vnH fiight 
vJiAj^la her nest for her yowg agohist.me 
' lMmgJ7ovh<tf^irtasahen\^gdthsThe^ 
dtidtens bdihath her ndngs, and herself 
' bravely meet and repel the«8Voop of the 
^savenons t^le, so matexiud affecdbn 
ne^lTe her who gave ns birth to shield us 
hbm ali dangers yrbich'imperil either otur 
i*boditt or our souU. Hence maternal 
1^ aflTecUo&t fur diis and other reasons, is 
tndjr sublime and Gud-jike I—Da. Davies. 

'AFFECTION.—Paternal 


AU a&ctEticA proceeds frpm (heyapposi* 
tion of possessing sometime better than the 
rest’icn the world possesses. Nobody is 
vain of possessing two legs, and two arms, 
because is the precise quantity of either 
sort of limb which everyb^y possesses.— 
S Smitb. 

APPBCTIBLS.-*-Coaasel to Become 

Lay aside the absolute, and, by .union 
with the creaturdy, become ^ctible.— 
S. T. COURIDOE. 

AFFBCTINQ.—Deaign I9 

Cardess she is with artful caie, 

AdSfcting to seem unaffected.-C ongreve. 

APFBCTION.—Conjugal 

A Bmrried woman of the Shawnee 
Indiana made this beaudfol reply to a 
xban whom she met in the woods, and who 
implored her to love and look on him. 
" Oldman, my husband,” said sh^ " who 
is for ever before my eyes, hindem me 
from seeing you, or any other person.”— 
Arvinb. 

AFFECTION—moat be Cooled. 

Affection is a coal that must be cool’d, 
Else, au/ler’d, it wQl set the heart on fire; 
The sea hath bounds, bnt deep desire Wh 
noqe.—SHAKSPEARB. 

AFFECTION.—Filial 

a 

Andeut hisfaNy records, that a certain 
city was besieged, and at length oblig^ to 
surrender. In file city there were two 
brofhetA who bad, in some way, obliged 
the c^uering geuoa) sand in ccmsequmiee 
m this, recei^ pefBtudon to leave die 
dty before it was set oA fiw^ taking with 
them as much of dieir propmty as each 
i^ld carry about his person. Acooidingly 
ihe two gmeious youths appmuod .at me 


Socrates was once surprised by Alu* 
blades, playing with hU children. The gay 
patndan rather scoffed at him for joimng 
m such sports; to whidBT the philosopher 
replied—“You have not such reason as 
you imagine to laugh so at a father playing 
with his diiid. You know nothing of that 
affectimi which parents have to their 
children ; restrain your mirth tUl yon have 
children of tout own, when you will, 
perhaps, be found as ndicnloas as I now 

seem to you to be.”—A bvihb. 

« 

AFFECTION.-The Power of 

Affection is the savage beast, 

Which always as annoyeth j 
And never lets us live in rest. 

But still our good destroyeth: 
Affection's power who can suppress, 

And master when it unnetn, 

Of worthy praise deserves no le«, 

Than he that kingdoms wmneth. 

Brandon. 

AFFECTIONS.—The CultlvatiOB of the 

It appears unaccountable that oui 
teachers generally have directed their 
instrurtions to the hea^ with very Uttle 
attention to the heart From ^ixiatolle 
dovm to Locke, books without number 
have been composed for cultivati^ and 
improving the understanding; but w, in 
proportion, for cnltivating and anproving 
the affections.— Kaimrs. 

AFFECTIONS.—The PoekBatlen of the 

Notw of the affections have been noted 
to fascinate and bewitch, bat bre and envy. 
—Lord Bacon. 

AFFECTIONS.—NouaeboU 

If ever honsdiold affecdons and loves are 
gnmefol things, they are graceful in the 
poor. The ues that bind & wealthy and 

*3 
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the proud to home may be forged on earth, 
but thoee wMch link the poor man to bis 
humble hearth are of the true metal, and 
bear the stamp of heaven. The man of 
high descent may love the halls and lands 
othis iidieritance as a part of himself, as 
trophies of his birth ana power; the poor 
man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, 
which strangers have held before, and may 
to«morrow occupy again, has a worthier 
root, struck deep into a purer soil Ills 
household gods are of flesh and blood, with 
no alloy of silver, gold, or precious stones; 
he has no property but in the affections of 
his own heart; and when they endear bare 
floors and walls, despite of rags, and toil, 
and scanty meals, that man has his love of 
home from God, and his rude hut becomes 
a solemn place.— ^Dickens. 

AFFLICTSD.—Ood Regards the 

On heaven’s high throne lie sits, whose 
watchful i^e 

Regards th’ afiflcted, when unfeeling pride 
Denies that justice which the law for 
them. -’-vEisciiYLUs. 

AFFLICTION.—The BeoeSt of 

It is related of one, who, under great 
severity, liad fled from the worst of masters 
to the best (1 mean he had sought rest in 
the bosom of Jesus Chnst, the common 
Friend of the weaty and the heavy-laden), 
that he was so impressed with a sense of 
the benefit he had derived from affliction, 
that lying on his death-bed, and seeing his 
master stand by, he eageily caught the 
hands of his oppressor, and kissing them, 
■aid—These hands ^ve brought me to 
heaven.” Thus many have had reason to 
bless God for affliction, as being an instru¬ 
ment in his hand of promoting the welfare 
of their immortal souls 1—^BucK. 


So do the lyinds and thunder cleanse the 
air; 

So working bees settle and purge the 
wine; 

So lopp’d and prunM trees do flourish ; 

So doth the fire (he drossy gold refine. 

Sfensek. 

affliction^—T he Beat Remedy for 

The best remedy foraffliction is submitting 
Ur Frovidence. l^ust is a hard rut to 
crac^ but itiias a sweet kernel. ^’AU 
things work tegether for good to them &at 
love Ood.” Whatever fuls from the skies 
is, sooner or later, for the land: what- 

evereomes to us ii^ God is worth having, 
even thrm^ it be a rod. Therefore, let 
tta]ilomi|hifAe heaviett soil with our eye on 
H 


the sheaves of harvest, and learn to sing 
at our labour while others murmur.— 
Spurgxon. 

affliction.-B rothera in 

Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the 
bliss 1—R. Burns. 

affliction.—C onsolation Given in 

Before an affliction is digested, consola¬ 
tion comes too soon; and after it is digestea, 
it comes too late ; but there is a mark be¬ 
tween these two, as fine, almost, as a hair, 
for a comforter to take aim at— Sterne. .. 

AFFLICTION.—The Fire of 

As we sometimes hold a crooked stick 
over the fire to straighten it, so God holds 
us over the fire of affliction to make us 
more straight and upright—^T. Watson. 

AFFLICTION.—Look op in 

If affliction grasps thee rudely. 

And presents the rack and cup. 

Drink the draught and brave the torture,- 
Even in despair look up! —Chester. 

AFFLICTION.-Prayer vidth 

The spirit of prayer docs not necessarily 
come with affliction. If this be not poured 
out upon the man, he will, like a wounded 
beast, skulk to his den and growl there.— 
R. Cecil. 

AFFLICTIONS.—Christiana in 

Stars shine brightest in the darkest night; 
torches are better forbearing; grapes come 
not to the proof till they come to the press; 
spices smell best when bruised; young trees 
root the faster for shaking; gold looks 
brighter ^ for scouring; Juniper smells 
sweetest in the fire; the palm-tree proves 
tlie better for pressing; chamomile, the 
more jrou tread it, the mor^ou spread it. 
Such IS the condition of all G^’s children: 
they are then most triumphant when most 
tempted': most glorious when most afflicted; 
most in fiivour of God when least in man’s 
and least in their own: as their conflicts, 
so their conquests; as their tribulatkms, so 
th^ triumpns; tr^ salamander^ that live 
best in the furnace of persecution : so that 
heavy afflictions are the best benefactors to 
heavenly afibclions; and where auctions 
hang hra'riest, comiptions hang loosest; 
and grace, that is hid in nature, as sweet 
water in mae-leaves, is then most fragrant 
, when the fire of affliction is put under to 
distil it oub— BogaTzKy. 
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AFPUCtlONS.—tlM SffiHitB of 

Afflictions sent by Frovidoice, melt the 
constancy of the noble-minded, but confinn 
the obduracy of the vile. The same fhmace 
that hardens day, liquifies gold; and in the 
strong manifestations of divine power, 
Pharoah found his punishment, but David 
his pardon.— Colton. 

APPLICTION8.—The Necessity of 

* When Mr. Cecil was walking in the 
Botanical Gardens of Oxford, his attention 
was arrested by a fine pomegranate tree, 
cut almost through the stem near the root. 
On a.<(king the gardener the reason of this, 
“ Sir,” siud he, “ this tree used to shoot so 
strong that it bore nothing but leaves; I 
was therefore obliged to cut it in this 
manner; and when it was almost cut 
through, then it bi^n to bear plenty of 
fruit." The leply afforded this inquisitive 
student a general practical lesson, which 
was of considerable use to him in after life, 
when severely exercised by personal and 
domestic afilictions. Alas I in many cases, 
it is not enough that the useless branches 
of the tree be lopped off, but the stock 
itself must be cut—and cut nearly through 
—before it can become extensively finitful. 
And sometimes the finer ^Iie liee, and tin, 
more luxuiLant its growth, the deeper must 
be the incision.— J. A. James. 

AFFRONT.—Freedom Conatnied Into an 

•Captious persons construe every innocent 
freedom into an affront.—C kabbe. 

AFFRONTS.—The Forgiveness of 

As affronts are next door neighbours to 
insults, they are seldom forgiven or foigot- 
ten, except, perhaps, by tne young.—E, 
Davies. 

AFTERNOON.—A Sultry 

No sound nor motion of a living thing 
The stillness breaks, but such os serve to 
soothe. 

Or cause the soul to feel the stillness more. 
The yellow-hammer by the wayside picks, 
Mutely, the thistle’s seed; but in her flight. 
So smoothly serpentine, her wings out¬ 
spread 

To a little, closed to fidl as flu*, 

Moving like sea-fowl o’er the heaving 
wav^ 

With each new impulse chimes a feeble 
note. 

The msset grasshopper at times is heard. 
Snapping bis many wings, as half he flies, 
Half hovers in flic air. Where strflees the 

son, 

Wifli soitiiest beams, upon the sandy 
plain, 


Or stony mount, or in the clos^ deep vak, 
The harmless locust of this western clime, 
At intervals, amid the leaves unseen, 

Is heard to sing with one unbroken sound, 
As with a long-drawn breath, beginning 
low, 

And rising to the midst with shriller swell, 
Then in low cadence dyit^ all away. 

Beside the stream, collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the 
ground, 

Contioue still to wave their open fans 
Powdered with gold, while on the jotting 
twigs 

The spindling insects that frequent the 
banks, 

Rest with their thin transparent wings out¬ 
spread 

As when they fly. Ofttimes, though 
seldom seen, ’ 

The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our 
groves, 

Is heard to moan, as if at every breath 
Panting aloud. The hawk, in mid-air 
high, 

On his broad pinions sailing round and 
round, 

With not a flutter, or but now and then, 

As if his trembling balance to regain, 
Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 
And all again is still.—C. WiLCOX. 

AGE.—The Advance of 

The advance of is at first unperceived; 
but it is, nevertheless, certain and rapid; 
and when it is realized, it seems to appiooch 
almost with the speed of light: and life at 
last seems to end soon afler its commence¬ 
ment.— Dr. Davies. 

AGE.—The Calm of 

How quiet riiows the woodland scene ! 

Each flow’r and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 

Dike weaiY men when age is won; 
Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts insure ; 
Waiting their summons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to diA 

Kehtx. 

AGS.—The Characterlstlea of each 

Each succeeding age and generation 
leaves behkd it a pecul^ character, which 
stands out in relief upon its annals, and is 
associated with it for ever in the memory of 
posterity. One is signaReed for the inven¬ 
tion of gunpowder, another for that of 
prinbng; one is rendered memorable by 
the reviv^ of letters, another by the refor¬ 
mation of religion; one is marked in 
hiatoTy by the conquests of Napoleon, 
is rendered lUustrious the dis- 
IS 
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coveiies N«wUut If we are osJced by 
what characteriadc the ptesei^ age will be 
nuuM in fatoie tecorda, we imswer, by the 
THjtadtt which have wrought in the 
subjitt^on of the Mwers of the material 
wond to the uses of the human race. In 
this respect no former epoch can approach 
to competition wkh it.->DK. LARDNVfu 


AaB.-4.Tlie Childhood of 

Old age is but a second childhood.— 
Amstophanes. 

AOB—^Deacilelnc Smptineas. 

Clouds of aflfection from our youthful eyes 
Conceal the emptiness which age descncs : 
The soul's dark cottage, letter’d and 
decayed, 

Lets in new lights through chinks that time 
has made.—W aller. 

AOS.—^Tbe Poundationa of 

.The foundations of an honourable and 
comfortable age ate laid in the minor¬ 
ity of diildien; if the plant be not kept 
straight at hrst, the tree will be crooked 
incurably at the last.— Bp. Reynolds. 

AQB.—The Oolden 

The golden oge was first, when man, yet 
new. 

No rule but nncorrupted reason knew; 
And, with a native bent, did good pursue > 
Unforced by punishmmit, unawed by fear, 
llis words were simple, and his soul 
sincere; 

Needless was written law when none 
opprest; 

The law of man was written on his breast t 
No suppUant crowds before the judge 
appear'd: 

No court erected yet, nor cause was heard j 
But all was safe, for conscience was their 
guard—O vid. 

This truly is the golden age: much 
honour cometh by gold.— Propertius. 

* 

AOS*—The Honeurableiieee ot 

Tell me what you find better, or more 
honourable than age. Is not wisdom en- 
tatf^ upon it ? Take the pre-eminence of 
it fat everything^ an old friend, in old 
wiw^ in «n ow pedigree.—M armion. 

AOB.—-The l»a 

Hard, sted succeeded; 

And sUhbbocn as the metal were the »«n s 
Trut ^ tto ^, and shame the wortd 

nfoi ^ 9 ^ 


nd, av«#ce^ « 


AQB.—Middle 

Aa we advance from yoath to middle 
age, a new field of action opens* and a 
different character is required. The fiow 
of gay impetuous spirits begins to subside ; 
life gxsduaUy assumes a graver oust; the 
mind a more sedate and thoughtful turn. 
The idtention is now transferred firm plea¬ 
sure to intere^; that is* to pleasure dinhsed 
over a wider exteot, and measured by a 
laiger scale. Formerly, the erjoyment of 
the present moment occupied the whole 
attention; now, no action tenmnates ulti¬ 
mately in itself, but refers to some more 
distant aim. Wealth and power, the in¬ 
struments of lasting gratification, are now 
coveted more than any ringle pleasure; 
prudence and foiesight lay their plan; 
industry carries on its patient efforts; ac¬ 
tivity pushes forward; address winds 
around; her^ an enemy is to be overcome; 
there, a rival to be displaced; competition 
warms; and the strife of the world thickens 
on every side.— ^Dr. Blair. 

AQB.—Old 

Old age^ 1 conceive, is by no means one 
of the evils of life; because in proportion 
as the infirmities of the aged increase in 
number and degree, their sensibility also 
Ixicomes more languid; and because to 
them the mere pleasure of living com¬ 
pensates the pains of life.— Panages. 

AQB.—The Port of 

Lafe has its bliss for these, when past its 
bloom; 

As wither’d roses yield a late perfume: 
Serene, and safe from passion’s stormy 
rage, 

How calm they glide into the port of age I 
. SHENSTOVB. 

AQB.—The Problem of the 

It is the great problem of the age to 
reconcile facts with knowledge—^philosophy 
with rel^on.—A dn, Hare. 

AQB.—^The Tendency the 

No one^ who has pud any attention to 
the peculiar features of our present em, 
will doubt for a moment that we are 
at a period of most wonderfid tranrition, 
which tends rapiily to accorntdish that 
great end to which indeed all histoiy points 
— 4 /it na/aation ^ tht wtHy ^ mtm^nd. 
Not a unity which breaks down the limits 
and levris the pecaliar duuaoteristics of the 
difihrmt nations of the earth* but ratfaei 
a unity the nattU and prwhttt eja thoie venr 
natumsl varieties and antagmdstio cpali^ 
ties.—^tNCB Albibt. 
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AOB.»-TI>0 VcntnabtoDeMl of 

To our niad, the venarablenesa of age 
made "tiie Old Mao at the Gate** some* 
thing like a s^tual presence. He vras so 
old; who cotud say how few the imlsations 
of his heart between him and me gmvel 
But tiiere he was with a meek happiness 
upon him; gentle, dkerful. He was not 
badt up in bricks and mortar, but was still 
in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him ,‘*-the sky, the tree% the green 
sward, and flowers with the breath of God 
in them I— Jerrold. 

AOB.—The Veneration of 

The eye of age looks meek into my 
heart 1 The voice of age echoes mourn* 
fully through it I The hoary head and 
p^sied hand of age plead irresistibly for 
its sympathies! 1 venerate old age; and 
I love not the man who can look without 
emotion upon the sunset of life, when the 
dusk of evening b^ins to gather over the 
watery eyes, and the shadows of twilight 
grow broader and deqier upon the under¬ 
standing.— Longfellow. 


greater even th«i that whidi arism ibn 
power and station. It can cheek the most 
Ibrward, abadi the most profligate^ mid 
strike with awe the most giddy and un* 
thinking.’^'DR. Blair. 

AOBt>>~The X^amentatioo of the 

I have Uve 4 loi^ enough; my way of life 
Is feU’n into the sear—the yellow 1 ^ j 
And that which diould accompany old 
age— 

As honour, love, obedience tro<^ of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their 
stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, moath*honoar, 
breath. 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but 
dare not.—S haksfbarb. 

AGENT.—A Moral 

A moral agent is a being that Is capable 
of those actions that have a moral quality, 
and which can properly be denominate 
good or evil in a moral sense. —Buck. 

AOBMTS.—Free 


AOB AND YOUTH. 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot Hve together: 

Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is fell of core; 

^Youth like summer morn. 

Am like winter weather; 

Youtn like summo: brave, 

Age like winter bate; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bold. 

Am is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame: 
Age, I do abhor thee; 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O my Love^ my Love is young! 

Shakspeare. 


AOBO.—The Duty of the 

A material mrt of the dn^ of the aged 
consists in studving to be useiul to the race 
who succeeds tnem. Here opens to them 
an extenrive field, in which thi^ may so 
emplt7 themselves as consideramy to ad* 
vaace the happiness of mankind. To them 
It beloi^ to impart to the young the finit 
m thdr long experience; to induct them 
m proper oondnet, and to warn them 
of we vanoua dangers ef li^e; by wise 
oemm to temper their precipitate ardour; 
m Bofli by praeept And example to fcarm 
thi^toai^ virtue. Agedwisdom, 
when jcttUM wirit adknowl^^ rirtu^ 
an authority ever the human mhtd, 


Heaven made us agents, free to good or 

ill—I>RYDEN. 

A00RBS80R.—The Insolence at the 

The insolence of the aggressor is usually 
proportioned to the tameness of the suf* 
ferer.—^A mes. 

AGHAST.—Standing 

Aghast the maiden rose, 
White as her veil, and stood before the 
queen 

As tremulously as foam upon the beach * 

• Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly. 

Tennyson. 

AGHAST.—Waldng 

Aghast he waked; and starting from hit 
bed, 

Cold sweat in clammy drops his limbs 
o’erapread.—D rypen. 

AGITATIO^.—The Moment of 

We only ferijigitation when the momwt 
for acting a drcndnl thing approaches. 

Corneille. 

AGRBBABLB.—•'Tba Character who poueo 
for 

Thechaneferin conversation which com* 
Bumiy passes for agreeable it made np of 
civili^ and islseho^—D ean Swift. 

AG1(BBA».BNB8S.—The NatoM at 

It consiets in a symmetry of whkfe we 
kao# not the lule^ and a secret coofermity 

• 17 
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of (lie features lo each other, ami to the air 
and complexion of the person.—J..A Kociifi* 
fOPCAVtO. 

AORICULTURB-the Foundation of 
Menufaeturea. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manofac' 
hires, since the productions of natuie are 
the materials of art.— Gibbon. 

AtiRtCULTURB-gives Riches to a 
Nation. 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a 
nation, but the only riches she can call her 
own.->Dii. Johnson. 

AORICULTtJRB.—The Progreee of 

Agriculture still holds, notwithstanding 
the developmeiit of commerce and manu¬ 
factures, a fundamental position ; and, al¬ 
though time has changed the position which 
the owner of the land, with his feudal 
dependants, held, the country gentleman 
with his wife and children,—-the country 
clergyman, the tenant, and the labourer, 
yet form a great and united family in which 
we gladly recugn ze the foundation of the 
social slate.— Prince Albert, 

AIR.—Bad 

Inhaling bad air is drinking in death !— 
Dr. Davies. 

AIR.—The Conaumption of 

Unlike other natural wants, our consump¬ 
tion of air is not voluntary. The action of 
the lungs is like the oscillations of a pendu¬ 
lum. It is incessant t sleeping or waking, 
in sickness or in health; sitting, standing, 
os moving, it is maintained with a regu¬ 
larity and continuity quite independent of 
the will. Its suspension is the suspension 
of life —Dr. Laroner, 

AIR—Deactibedi. 

Air is the transparent, colourless, in- 
visib’e, light, and attenuated fluid with 
which we are always sutfounded.— Dr. 
Laru.ner. 

AIR,—A I4vely Little 

See the effects of a long piece of motic at a 
public Concert. The orchestra are breathless 
Whh attention, jumping into major and minor 
keys-with the most ecstatic preciaon. In the 
mMjtt of all this wonderful science, the 
audience are half devoured with enttuL 
On a sudden there springs up a liv^ little 
air,, esprearive of some natural iMling, 
tbohill^ itt poin* of science not worth a half- 
the audience all spring np, every 
nods, every foo‘ heatg time, and evety 
also; aamvertsl smile breaks out on 


every face; and every one agrees ^at 
music is the most delightful mtional enjoy¬ 
ment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy.—S. Smith. 

AIR.—The PKssure of 

As it is everywhere present, it presses 
upon every substance with a weight equal 
to flfleen pounds per square inch. So that 
the pressure of air sustained by a man is 
equal to about fifteen tons i This seems to 
be a tremendous burden for every man to 
bear; yet it is not so much as felt This is 
mainly owing to the elasticity of the human 
body, and the equal pressure of the air in 
all directions. In consequence of the for¬ 
mer, if any part of the body is unusoally 
oppressed, it gives way like the buffer of a 
railway carriage; and in consequence of 
the latter, the pressure from within counter¬ 
balances that from without.—Da. Brewer. 


It is easy to calculate its pressure upon 
the entire surface of the globe, which is two 
hundred millions of square miles; so that 
its pressure will he five thousand billions of 
tons I This certainly seems an enormous 
weight; but we must remember tliat every¬ 
thing on the earth is adjusted accordingly.— 
Dr. Brewer. 

ALARM.—The Effect of an 

An alarm has an awfulness conne'ted 
with it which no language can postibly 
. describe. If it occur at night-time, whole 
families, and sometimes whole neighbour¬ 
hoods, are alike disturbed and distressed by 
it.— E. Davies. 

ALBUM.—The First 

The first album, consisting of fragments 
; written by various persons in a blank book, 
is said to have been kejtt on the Alps, in the 
monastery of St. Bruno. In this every 
traveller, at his departure, was asked to in¬ 
scribe his name, and he usually added to it 
a few sentences of devotion, of thankfulness 
to his hosts, or of admiration of the scene 
around him.— ^LoarinG, 

ALCHYMIST.—The Deatib of an 

Twas morning, and the old man lay 
alone: 

No friend luul closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pole, the expression wore 
Or his death-straggle. His long silveiy hair 
l4iy on his hollow temples thin and wild, 
His Anme was wasted, and his features wan, 
And hajmrd as with want, and in his palm 
n» naUs were driven deep, as if the tluoe 
Of the last agony had wrung him scu'c. 

The storm was raging still. The shutters 
swung 

Screaming as harshly in the fitM wind*' 
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And idl withoat went on—os aye it will, 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heait 
Is breaking,' or has broken, in its change. 

The fire beneath the cmctble was out; 
Tlie vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious han 1 
That ihshioned them; and the small rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 
T.ay on the alembic’s lim, as if it still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 

And thus had passed from its unequal 
frame 

A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. Oh, how 
poor 

Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out- 
flown 

His strength upon the sen, ambition- 
wrecked— 

A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Blooding in quiet on her lonely nest I 

N. r. Willis. 

ALCHYMY.—The Benefits Derived from 

The pursuit of alchymy is at an end. Yet 
surely to alchymy this right is due—that it 
m.iy truly be compared to the husbandman 
wliereiif A£sop m decs the fable, that when 
he died, told nis sons that he had left unto 
them a great mass of gold buried undcr- 
graund in his vineyard, but did not remem¬ 
ber the particular place where it was hidden; 
who wnTO they had with spades turned up 
all the vineyaid, gold indeed they found 
none; but by reason of their stirring and 
digging the mould about the roots of their 
sines, they had a great vintage the year fol- 
lowii^: so the painfivl search and stir of 
alchymists to make gold, hath broindit to 
light a great number of good end fruitful 
experiments, as well fur the disclosing of 
nature as the use of man's life.— Lord 
Bacon. 

ALCOHOL.—The Nouiiehing Power ot 

The lessening in weight, or substance, is 
one of the most u^iud consequences of the 
*PPro»ch of old age : it is a common symp¬ 
tom of the decline of Kfe. The stomach 
Mther does not receive, or does not digest, 
food enough to replace that which is daily 
jwoved from the substance of the body. 
Weak alcoholic drinks artes^ or retard, and 
thos diminuh, the daily amount dfithis loss 
« aubstance. They gently stimulate the 
oigMire oigons o&o, and help them to do 
wir work more luUy and fiuuiUIy j and 
body is sustained to a later period 
poets have called Wne “ the 
milk M the i^ged f and sciendfie philosophy 


owns the propriety of the term. If it does 
not nourish the old so directiy as it 
nourishes the young, yet it certainly does 
aid in supporting and filling up their failing 
frames. And it is one of Vhe nappy con.se- 
quences of a temperate youth and manhocKi, 
that this spirituous milk does not fail in its, 
good effects when the weight of years begins 
to press upon ua—rRop. Johnston. 

ALDERMAN.—The Deri% a.ion of the Term 

This term is derived from the Saxon 
“aelder-man,” formerly the second in rank 
of nobility among our Saxon ancestois, 
equal to the “earl" of Dano-Saxon. TTiero 
were aho seveial magistrates who bore the 
title of Alderman; and the Atdermauus 
t0Hns Anglia seems to have been the same 
ofiicer who was afterwards styled CapUahs 
Jushriaiius An^/iee, or Chief Justice ot 
England.— Loaring, 

ALEXANDRA.—A Welcome to 

Sea-kings’ daughter fiom over the sea, 

Alexandra I 

Saxon and Norman and Done are we. 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of (her, 

Alexandra! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fled ! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the 
street 1 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet 1 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers 1 
Make music, O biid, in the new-budded 
bowers 1 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 
Flames, on the windy headland flaie i 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire I 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air 1 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, w’elcomc the land’s derire, 

Alexandra! 

Sea-kin^’ daughter as happy as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O jay to the people and joy to the throne. 
Come to us, love us, and make us your 
own: 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we. 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 

We are each ^ Dane in onr welcome of 
thee, Alexandra! 

Tennyson. 

ALIEN.—Tlw Dutlea ef an 

An alien ought to attend to nothing but 
his own bUuneas, never to meddle with the 
affiliM of others, and least of all to pry into 
(he! concerns of a foie^n state.—CicaRd 
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ALIBMATlON^Tlie BvU» of 

Tins is a word of daric and sad import, 
and kence it is> anutterablv distressing to 
witnen its actaalization in the case of long* 
attached friends, but diiefly in that of the 
members of a once united and happy &mily. 
The evils resnlting from it often pass the 
boundaries of time, and inflnence the 
destinies of eternity !-*-K Davies. 

ALXMBNT.>-Tlia Moral Street of 

The moral effect of aliment is clearly 
evinced in the different tempers of the 
carnivorous and the frugivorous animals: 
the former, whose destructive passions, like 
those of ignorant men, lay waste all within 
their reach, are constantlv tormented with 
hunger, which returns end rages in propot^ 
tion to thdr own devastation; this creates 
that state of warfare or disquietude which 
seeks, as in murderers, the night and veil of 
the forest; for should they appear on the 
plain, their prey escapes, or, seen by each 
other, their wariare begins. The frugivorous 
anim^ wander tranquilly on the plains, 
and testify their joyful existence by frisking 
and basking in the congenial rays of the 
sun, or browsing with convulsive pleasure 
on the green herb, evinced by the motion 
of the tail, or the joyful sparkling of the 
eyes, and the g^lmls of the beid. The 
same effect of wment is discernible amongst 
the different species of man, and the peace¬ 
ful temper of the frugivorous Asiatic is 
strongly contrasted with the ferocious 
temper of the carnivorous European.— 
Rousseau. 

ALLBQIANCE—Over-Pressed. 

Allegiance may be pressed too far, and 
renderra useless, just as a weU>tempered 
sword may be duvered to pieces upon its 
own anvil— De. Davies. 

AXXBOIAMCB—a Principle. 

Allegiance is a principle, and therefore is 
more excellent than loyalfy, which is no 
more than a feeling or sentiment. It may 
and does exist under every form of govern¬ 
ment, but in well-conducted monarchies, 
this principle also assumes the form of 
loyalty, ana in fiddity and obedience be¬ 
comes warmly attached to the sovereign. 
—Da Webster. 

ALLBOORISS.—The Use «f 

Allegories end spiritual significatiims, 
when applied to faith, and that seldom, 
me laudable; but when they are drawn 
from the life and conversation, th^ are 
daagesooi, and, when men make too many 
of tiiem, perv^ the doctrine of faith. 
Allegories tat fine ornaments, but iwt 
|C0S3.—1.UTHES. 
f Jo 


AX-LBOORIST.—The Aim of sm 

The bed tilling^ on the whole, that an 
allegorist can do, hi to present to his readers 
a succession of analcmes, each of whidl 
may separately be striking and happy, Krlth- 
out looking very nicely to see whether they 
harmonize with each other.—M acavuct, 

ALLEGORY.—The DwellliiE-plaee of 

Allegory dwells in a transparent palace. 
—Lemierra 

ALLEGORY.—A Sophlst’a 

The allegory of a sophist is always 
screwed; it crouches and bows like a snake, 
which is never straight, whether she go, 
creep, or lie still; omy when she is dea^ 
she IS straight enough.— Luther. 

ALLIANCES.—The Benefit of 

Alliances do serve well to make up a 
present breach or mutually to strengthen 
those states who have the same ends.— 
Rudyard. 

ALLY.—A Doubtful 

It is better to have an open enemy than 
a doubtful ally.— Napoleon 1. 

ALPHABET.—The Bngliah 

The twenty-first verse of the seventh 
chapter of Ezra contains all the letters of 
the English alphabet, with but one excep¬ 
tion.—E. Davies. " 

ALPHABET.—The Hebrew 

The eighth verse of the third chapter of 
Zephaniah contains every letter, inclading 
finals, of the Hebrew alphabet, as well as 
every vowel sound, and also Ahe different 
forms of the Sheva.—£. Davies. 

ALPS.—The Apocalyptic Splendours of the 

I looked, and saw behind the dark mass 
of the Mole (a huge blue-blecfc moimt&ia 
in the foreground), the granite ranges rising 
gradually and gring||y as we rode; but 
farther stUl, behind these grey and ghastly 
buriets, all bathed and bluing m tlie 
sun’s fresh splendours, undimmed by a 
doud, unveiled even a fihny fleece of 
vapoqr, and oh I so whiter so intensely, 
bhndingly white, i^inst the dark-blue sky, 
the needl^ the spires, the solemn pyramid 
the transfiguiatioa cone of Mont Bhtaiol 
Higher,gaiid still higher, those apocalyptic 
splendours seemed lifting ^ir spectral, 
spiritual forms, seemii^ to rise as we roae^ 
seeming fo start Uke g^ts hidden firom be¬ 
hind the black brow of interveniig ranges, 
opting srider the amphitheatie of gfeif, 
until, ns we reached the highest po^ w 
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our roud, the whole unearthly Tiskm stood 
revealed ia sublime peispktivei The 
lenguajTC of the Revelation came rushing 
thrau,^ my at^ This is, as it were, a door 
opened in Wvea. Here are some of those 
everiutidg motmtain ranges whose light is 
not of the sun, nor of the moon, but of the 
L<^ God and of the Lamb I Here h, as 
it were, **a great white throne," on which 
One might sit before whose &ce heaven 
and earth might flee; and here “a sea of 
glass minglem with fire!" Nay, rather, 
hem are some faint shadows, some dim and 
veiled resemblances, which bring our earth* 
imprisoned spirits to conceive remotely 
what the disencumbered eye of the ecstatic 
Apostle gazed upon 1 * * • I do not won¬ 
der that the eternal home of the glorified 
should be symbolized by a Mount Zion: I 
do not wonder that the Psalmist should say 
—“ 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
whence cometh my help!" For surely 
earth cannot present, nor unasristed fancy 
conr^ive, an object more profoundly signi¬ 
ficant of divine majesty than these moun¬ 
tains in their linen vesture of everlasting 
snow!— C. Stowe. 

ALPS.-'-The Foundation of the , 

The great mountains lift the lowlands on 
their sides. Let the reader imagine, first, 
the appearance of the most varied plain of 
some richly oiltivated country; let him 
imagine it dark with graceful woods, and 
soft with deepest pastures; let him fill the 
space of it, to the utmost horizon, with in- 
iramerable and changeful incidmits of 
scenery and life; leading pleasant streamlets 
through its meadows, strewing clusters of 
cottages beside their bonks, fa^ng sweet 
foot|:»ths through its avenues, and animat¬ 
ing its fields with happy flocks, and slow 
wandering spots of cattle; and when he 
bos wearied mmself with endless imagining, 
and left no space without some loveliness of 
its own, him conceive all this great 
olain, wit!T% mfinite treasures of natural 
beauty and happy human life, gathered 
Up in God's hwds from oim end of the 
horbon to the other, like a woven m- 
ment; and shaken into deep ftllii^ folds, 
as the robes droop from a ki^s shoulders; 
all its bright rivers leaping into cataracts 
along the hallows of its fall, and all its 
forests rearing themselves aslant against its 
slopes, as a rider rears himself bimk when 
ids horse plunges; and all its villages nest- 
linjil^ theiE^vea into the new winaizgs of 
its glens; and all its pastures tlmiwn into 
mves of greensward, dashed with 
dew along the edges of their folds, and 
sweeping down into endless slopes with a 
(dona him and there lying qideoy, half on 
thegiUsli, hulfin the air; and he will have 


as yet, in all this lifted world, only the 
foundation of one of the great Alps. And 
whatever is lovely in the lowltmd scenery 
becomes byelier m this charm: the trees 
which grew heavily and stiffly firom the 
level line of plain assume strange curves 
strength and grace as they bend themselves 
against the mountain side; they breathe 
more freely, and toss thdr branches more 
carelessly as each climbs higher, looking to 
the clear light above the topmost leaves of 
its brother tree : the flowers which on the 
arable plain fell bdbre the plough now 
find oat for themselves unapproachable 
places, where year by jreor they gather 
into happier feliowship, and fear no evil; 
and the streams whi<m in the levdi land 
crept ia dark eddies by unwholesome hanks, 
now move in showers of silver, and are 
clothed with rainbows, and bring health and 
life wherever the glance of their waves can 
reach.— Kuskin. 

ALPS.—Nearing the 

Who first beholds those everlasting clond<!, 
Seed time and harvest, morning, noon, and 
night, 

Still where they were, steadfast, immove¬ 
able ; 

Ihosf' mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime 
As rather to beloi^ to heaven man earth,^ 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a ^ling that he loses not, 

A sometoing that informs him 'tis an hour 
That he may date henceforward and for ever. 
To me they seemed the barriers of a world. 
Saying—" Thus far, no farther.” And as 
o’er 

The level plain I travelled silently, 

Nearing them more and more, day after day, 
My wandering thoughts my only company. 
And they before me still —Oft as I look'd 
A strange delight was mine^ mingled with 
fear; 

A wonder as at things I hod not heard of; 
And still and still I felt as though 1 gazed 
For the first time.—S. Rogers. 

AMBASSADOR.—Advice to an 

To he in safety yourself and serviceable 
to your country, you should alwaj^ and 
on all occasions, speak the truth. By this 
means your tmth will secure yourself, if 
you sh^ ever be celled to any account; 
and it will also ptU your adversaries to A 
loss ia all thdr disquisitbos and under¬ 
takings.—W otton. 

AMBASSADOR.—The Deportamt of an 

An ambassador, invested with aothoritv 
to transact the twsiness of bis principal, 
carries with him, b bis whob bdMviour, a 
department agreeilide to the instroctiona of 

ai 
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hU raperior t he spealte in the langn 
«nd Mopts the genenl character of ^ 
XMffwer vrhom he is conunissioned to repra* 
•ento^Bp. SuMNaiu 

AMBAB8ADOR8.<-The OIRee of 

Ambassadors are the eye and ear of 
states. —GuicciA&uiMi. 

AMBITION.—A Check to 

Philip, King of Macedon, as he was 
wrestlit^ at the Olympic games, fell down 
in the sand ; and when he rose a^in, oh- 
serving the print of his body in the sand, 
cried out—** Oh, how little a parcePof earth 
will hold us when wc are dead, who are 
ambitiously seeking after the whole woild 
whilst wc are living 1 ”—Arving. 

AMBITION.—The Evils of 

Ambition is a gilded miseiy, a secret 
poison, a hidf’en plague, the engineer of 
deceit, tlie mother of hypocrisy, the patent 
of envy, the oi iginal of vices, the motli of 
holiness, the blinder of hearts, turning 
medicines into maladies and remed cs intc 
diseases. High seals are never Init uneasy, 
and crowns are dways stuffed with thoin% 
—T. Brooks. 

AMBITION.—The Fever of 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And there hath been thy bane ; tlicic i-> a 
fire 

And motion of the soul which w ill not 
dwell 

In its own narrow being, but asjtirc 

Beyond the rutii^ medium of d« site; 

And but oifilte kmdled, qiiencliless ever¬ 
more, 

Preys upon high adventure, nor can tiie 

Of aught l)Ht rest; a fcvei at the cote, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever 
bore.— Byron. 

AMBITION.—Great 

(beat ambition is tbe passion of a great 
dull acter. He who is endowed ndth it may 
jicrform very great or ve^ bad actions; ait 
depends upm the principles which diiect 
him.— Napoleon L 

AMBITION.—The Miaery of 

When Napoleon returned to his palace, 
immediately after his defeat at 'Waterloo, 
he cOnBoned many hours widbont taking 
Niy re^hment One of the grooms of tbe 
diamber ventured to serve up Some coffee, 
in Ms cabinet, the hantu of a etdld 
whom Napoleon had occasionally dis> 
tingniahed uy hit noUoe. The emperor 
sat motibni^ with his hands spread 
over his (eyes. The page stood patiently 
hefo'shim, gkda'i with mfimtme curiosity 


on an image which presented so strong a 
contrast to his own figure of simplicity 
and peace; at last the little attendant pce- 
bentedhis tray, exclaiming, in the famili¬ 
arity of an am which knows so ht^te dis* 
Unctions—” Eat, sire; it will doyoi good." 
1 'he emperor looked at him, and asked— 
“Do you not belong to Gonesse?” (a 
village near Paris.)—*'No, sire, I come 
from Pierrefite.” “Where your parents 
have a cottage and some acres of land?’’ 
“ Yes, sire.” “ There is happiness," replied 
llie man who was stiU the emperor of 
France and king of Italy.— Arvine. 

AMBITION—the Mark of Nobleat Mlnde. 

Ambition is the stamp impress’ll by 
Heaven 

To maik the noblest minds; w ith active heat 
Inform’d, they mount the precipice of 
ITOwer, 

Grasp at coramaud, and tower in quest of 
emi>ire; 

While \ ulgar souls compassionate their cares, 
Gare at their height and tremble at their 
danger. 

Thus meaner spirits with amarement mark 
The varying seasons and revolving skies 
And ask, what gu.lty power’s rebellious han I 
Rolls with eternal toil the pond’rods orbs? 
While some archangel, nearer to perfection, 
In easy .state presides o’er all tlieir motions, 
Diiects the pknels with a careless nod, 
Conducts the sun, and regulates the spheres. 

Dr. Johnson. 

AMBITION.—The Reward of 

lie who ascends to mountain-tops, shall 
find 

The loftiest i>eaks most wrapt in clouds 
and snow; 

lie who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Mu..)t look down on tbe hate of those 
below. 

'Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far I^neath the e.irth and ocean 
spread. 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus rewara the toH that to those 
summits led.— Byron. 

AMBITION.—The Spark of Great 

It was not till after the terrible passage 
of the brid^ of Lodi that the idea entered 
my mind uiat I might become a deceive 
actor in the politico acena. ’Then anise 
for the first time the spark of great ambir 
tiom—N apoleon 1. 

AMBITION.—UBboaaded 

When Pyrrhus king of F.pirus, was mak¬ 
ing great preparations for his iateaded 
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ei^edhioa into Italy, Ciueati^ tha philo* 
sooher, took a fkvoorable o)»ortumty of 
oddUvsnng him thus;The Romans, sir, 
ate reported to be a warlike and victorions 
people; but God permit us to overcome 
^em, what use shall we make of the 
victory?" “Thou askest,” said Pyrrfms, 
“ a thing that is self-evident. The Romans 
once conquered, no city will resist us; we 
shall then be masters of all Italy." Cineas 
added—** And having subdued Italy, what 
shall we do next ? " Pyrrhus, not jet aware 
of his intentions, replied—“Sicily next 
stretches out her arms to receive us." 
“That is very probable,” said Cineas, 
“ but will the possession of Sicily put an 
end to the war ? ” “ God grant us success 
in that," answered Pyrrhus, “ and we shall 
make these only the forerunners of greater 
things, for then Lybia and Carthage will 
soon be ours; and these things being 
completed, none of our enemies con offer 
any farther resistance.” “Very true,” 
added Cineas, “for then we may easily 
regain Macedon, and make an absolute 
conquest of Greece; and, when all these 
are in our possession, what shall we do 
then?” Pyrrhus, smiling, answered— 
“ Why then, my dear friend, we will live 
at our ease, drink all day long, and amuM 
ourselves with cheerful conversation.” 
“ Well sir,” said Cineas, “and why may 
wc nut do all this now, and without the 
lal)our and hazard of an enterprise so 
labSrions and uncertain ? ” Pyrrhus, how¬ 
ever, unwilling to take tlie advice of the 
philosopher, ardently engaged in these 
ambitious pursuits, and at last perished in 
them. —Arvine. 

AMBITION.—Vaulting 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falL on the other.—S iiakspeake. 

AMBITIOUS.—The Time to be 

If there is ever a time to be ambitious, it 
is not when ambitkm is easy, but when it 
is hard. Fight in darkness; fight when 
you me down; die hard, and you wont die 
at all.—H. W. Beecher. 

AMERICA. 

Child of the earth's old age.—I ampon. 

AMERICA.— The Diseoveiy of 

About two hours before midnight, Co¬ 
lumbus, standing OB the fotemtstle, observed 
a light at a distance, and privat^ pointed 
it out to Pedro Outtittres, a pi^ of &e 
werdivbe. Gtittiures mmeived it, 
UMdealUnglu SUcedkk of (he 


fleet, all three saw it in motbn, as if It 
were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight the joyful sound of " land I 
land 1 ” was heard from the Pints, which 
kept always ahead of the other ships. But, 
having been so often deceived by fallacious 
appearances, eveiy man was now become 
falo«' of belief, and waited in all the angui^ 
of nncertainty and impatience for the return 
of day. As soon as morning dawned, all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. From 
every ship an island was seen, about two 
leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered 
with many rivulets, presented the aspect of 
a delightful country. The crew of the 
Pinta Instantly began the 7 > Deum, as a 
hymn of thanksgiving trt God, and were 
joined by those of the other ships, with 
tears of joy and transports of coi^atulation. 
This office of gratitude to maven was 
fallowed by an act of justice to their com¬ 
mander. They threw themselves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation mingled with reverence. 
They implored him to p^on thmr igno¬ 
rance, incredulity, and insolence, wmcb 
had created him so much nnuecessaiy dis¬ 
quiet, and had so often obstructed the 
prosecution of his well-concerted plan; 
and passing, in the warmth of their admira¬ 
tion, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man whom th«y had 
so lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
person inspired by Heaven with sagacity 
and fortitude more than human, in order to 
a''complish a design so far beyond the 
ideas and conceptions of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun aros^ all their Boats 
were manned and armed. They rowed 
towards the island with their colours dis¬ 
played, with warlike musics and other 
martial pomp. As they apuroached the 
coast, they saw it coverra with a multitude 
of people, whom the novelty of the spectacle 
had dfrawn together, whose attitudes and 
gestures expres-ed wonder and astonish¬ 
ment at the strange objects whidi presented 
themselves to thdr view. Columbus was 
the first European who set foot on the new 
world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a nc^ed sword in 
his hand. His men followed, and, Wheeling 
dowxi, they all kissed the grptm which 
they had so loi^ desired to see. T^ 
next erected a etneifix, and, prostrstiitg 
flbemsdves before it, returotid thsidu to 
God for oemducting their venrsge to sneh a 
happy issue. They then took solemn pos- 
senion of flhe conntiy for the crown d 
Caatfleaad Leon, with all ^e formalities 
which the PortogvAse, wane acoustomed to 
ohaerve in acts of this kind m their new 
difooveriei.— Dr. Robertson. 

h3 
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AMBRXCA.—Th* Fntiira «f 

48 U9V $Rys the American Continmit was 
the mat created; it wilt be the last in the 
fotfilment of the designs of the Creator. 
A cosmopolitan land—-cosmopolitan in the 
intentions of its founders, in the bloody 
Btcnggle onts defendets--God has in store 
for you who people it the accomphshment 
of admirable results. Northward are the 
Esquimaux; southward is Africa. You 
summon horn walled China the unmoving 
people to dwell amid the moving nation, 
the stationary to mingle with the progres¬ 
sive ; all impelled by the breath ef you, 
the great humanitarian people. The fran- 
datira of your perale is the Bible, the book 
that Bpws*of wod, the hving word of 
Jesus Christ In an admirable mamfesto 
from your President there shines through 
his words the Christian faith. A belief m 
Jesus is at the root of this nation: and 
when I return 1 riiall tell Europe that I have 
found here liberty associated with Christi¬ 
anity, and have been among a people who 
do not thbk that to be free they must be 
parted horn God.— -Hyacinthe. 

AMERICA.—On Lieavlng 

With triumph tins morning, O Boston I 
I hail 

The stir of thy dedc and the spread of 
thy sail, 

For tell me I soon shall be wafted, 
in thee, 

To the flourishing isle of the brave and 
the free. 

And that chiU Nova Scotia’s unpromising 
atmnfl 

Is the last I shall tread of American land. 
Well—peace to the land! m.iy her sons 
know, at lengih. 

That in high-minded honour lies liberty’s 
strength 

That though man be as free ai the fetter¬ 
less wind, 

As the wantonest air that the north cab 
unbind) 

Yet, if health do not temper and sweeten 
thb blast, 

If no harvest of mind ever sprung where 
it pass’d, 

ThflA aablest is such freedom, and balefnl 
ill might,— 

Free only to rain, and strong but to 

h^tt 

to the few X have left with 


When they've ask’d me the mnhicti, the 
mind, or th€ mien 
Of some bard I had known or 0 mt 
I had seen, 

Whose glory, though distant, they loi^ 
had adored, 

W’hose name had oft hallow’d the whke* 
cup they pour’d. 

And still as, with sympathy humble but 
traci 

I have told of each bright son of fame aU 
I knew, 

They have listen’d, and sighed that the 
powerful stream 

Of America’s empire should pass, like a 
dream, 

Without leaving one rdic of genius to say 
IIow subhme was the tide which had 
vanished away! 

Farewell to the few—though we never may 
meet 

On this planet agdn, it is soothing and 
sweet 

To think that, whenever my song or my 
name 

Shall recur to their ear theyTi recall me 
the same, 

I have been to them now, young, un¬ 
thoughtful, and blest, 

Ere hope had deceived me or sorrow deprest. 

But see!—the bent top-sails are ready to 
swell— 

To the boat, I am with thee—Colunybia, 
farewell i—T. Mooke. 

AMERICA.—Men In 

In America, we see a count^ of which 
it has been truly said, that in no other are 
there so few men of great learning, and so 
fbw men of great ignorance.— Buckle. 

AMERICAN.-The Name 

The name—Amtticmi, must always exalt 
the pride of patriotism.— Washington. 

AMULET.—The Name and Use of an 

Apiece of stone,^metal, or other sab« 
stance, marked wiui certain characten, 
whidi people wear about them as a pro* 
teetiou against diseases and enchantments. 
The name^ as well as the thing itself is 
derived from the East, comii^ from the 
Aralnc Asmaif, a lodc^ or anythir^; hn^g 
ronnd the neck.— Buck. 


sometimes leesU, what I cannot AMULET#.-The WearitiK ef 


those evenings,—too brief 

4 A donglht 1 

WHuto in eonvene anil song live have atol'n 
0, a” on the night; 

H 


Amulefe were mnoh worn bv the Jews, 
who attached the most superfeitious notfens 
to them. Many of the Christums ^ 
iuvtcesitnnr wore them, marked with a fiith, 
as a symbol the XUiMeiner«-i>BucK, 
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9 £het of 

'TliaXtfet UMues flerrei to kill l 3 me» to 
!till4}ie fitoalUes, fuad to banish reflection. 
—CitABBA 

AlUU8BMBKTB.>-Iaaeeeat 

Iimooent amnseinents are such as exdte 
tnodeiatelf, and soch as produce a cheerful 
tmme id mindf not boisterous mirth; such 
a» rofresh, instead of exhausting, the sys¬ 
tem ; simh as recur frequently, rather than 
continue long; sudi as send us back to our 
dally duties midgorated in body and spirit; 
such as we can partake of in the presence 
and somety of respectable friends; such as 
consist wiu and are fitvootable to a grate¬ 
ful piety; such as are chastened by self- 
respect, and are accompanied with the con- 
sdousness that life has a higher end than 
to be amnsed.—^Da. Chahning. 

AMUSBHBNT8—in Relation to Rdlglon. 

They are to religion like breezes of air 
to the flame—genw ones will fan ft, but 
strong ones will put it outii—Da. Thomas. 

ANALOGY.—Reaaonitig from 

We reason from analogy when we sup¬ 
pose that the stars, like the sun, are sur¬ 
rounded with planets, which derive froi^ 
them light and heat. The same Divine 
Wisdom which is seen to have made tins 
admirable arrangemeut in one instance, is 
presumed to have made it also in others. 
When we see that every part of the earth’s 
surface, and every drop of water, is crowded 
with animated beings, we reason from ana- 
kgy in supposing that the Divine Benc- 
vd^e, which has filled one spot of His 
universe with life, has done the same in 
other places of His dominion.— -1. Taylok. 

ANARCHY—Described. 

The dioking, sweltering, deadly, and 
kiU^ rule of no rule; the consecration of 
cupimty and bra]dng of folly, and dim 
stupidity and bas^ss in most of the afkirs 
of men. Slop-shirts attainalde three-half¬ 
pence cheaper by did ruin of living bocUes 
uid Immortal souls.—C ablyib. 

anarchy.— The BvU Result of 

Ifi^bere there is lack of government, or a 
state of sodety where there is no law, or 
wheto the law is mefficieot, there anardiy 
win uttimately become getuaai, and prove 
the sad cause of political concision and 
national distress.—^D b. Davies. 

ANARCHY.—wad 

Than wild anarchy 
HwreiiaegSreaterill; beneath its 
Cbfss me sunlc, and hmues me o’ertunrd; 
And) bi the contest cf the spear, it breaks 
Hie batUa’s bkedfug enka—S ophocles. 


ANAYHBMA.—DefinttUms of aa 

An offering or present made to stmte 
ddty, and hung up in a temple.—Da. W. 
Smith. 


A ban oe curse pronounced with religions 
solemnity by ecclesiastical authority, and 
accompanied by excommimicatioru—^Da. 
Websteb. 

ANATHEMA.—the Form of an 

Let no church of God be open to Androni* 
cus and his accompHoes; bat let every saored 
temple and sanctuary be shut against them. 
I admonish both private men and magis¬ 
trates, neither to receive them under their 
roof, nor to their table; and {niests more 
especially, that they neither convene with 
them livttig, nor attmd thdr fnnmals when 
dead— Synesius. 

ANATOMIST.—The Science of the 

The anatomist presents to the eye the 
most hideous and dsag^able ot^ects, but 
hib science is useful to the painter in ddine> 
ating even a Venus or a Helen.—H gmb. 

ANATOMY.—A Rarity la 

The anatomy of a little diild, represent¬ 
ing tdl parts tnereo^ is account^ a greater 
rarity than the skeleton of a man m fiiU 
stature.— Dr. Fuller. 

ANCESTORS.-The Boaet of 

The man who has nothing to boast 
but his illustrious an^tors, is like a potato 
—^the only good belonging to himAis under 
ground—^VSRBVRY. 

ANCBSTOR8.—The Deeds of 

The deeds of long-descended ancestors 
Are bat by grace of imputation ours. 
Theirs in eKct,—OviD. 

ANCESTORS.—The Gloiy of 
The glory of ancestors sheds a lighi 
around poatmity; it allows nrither thei.* 
good nor bad qualities to remain in ob¬ 
scurity.— Sallust. 

ANCESTRY.—The Humble Sonrce of 

How high soe’er thy pride may trace 
The ko^foigotten fotmders of thy raeeb 
Still must the seardi with that awlum end 
From whose poUuted source we ait detoend 

JtrvntAL. 

ANCHOR.—Fotflng the 

The windlass atra^ tihe tackle diates, the 
black mound heaves bdow. 

And rod and dero a hnndrea veiins buM 
tritt at evety throe} 

as 
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It rises, man, roads all outright—OVid<an, 
wWt a glow i 

blinding whit^ ’tis blasting bright, 
the high sun shines not so! 

’I'he high sun sees not, on the earth, such 
ficty fearfnl tfiow; 

The To^'ribs swarth, the candent hearth, 
the ruddy Inrid row 

0 / smiths that stand, an tudent band, like 
men before the foe; 

As quivering through his fleece of flame, 
the sailms ntonster slow 
Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces 
fiery grow— 

Hurrsm I *’ they shout, *' leap out—leap 
out s” bang, bang, the slwlges go} 
Hurrah t the jetted lightnings are hissing 
high and low; 

A hailmg fount of fire is struck at eveiy 
squashing blow; 

The leathern mail rebounds tbe hail; the 
rattling cinders strow 

llie grotinil around; at every bound the 
Bwdtcring fuiuitaius flow^ 

And Uiick and loud the swiuking crowd, at 
every stroke, pant “Hoi 
In livid and obdurate gloom, lie darkens 
down at last, 

A shapely one he is and strong as e’er from 
cat was cast. 

A trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou 
hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward 
beneath the deep green sea! 

S. Ferguson. 

ANCHORS.—^The Invention of 

Some ascribe the invention of anchors to 
the 'I'yrrhenians; others to Midas, the son 
of Gordius Ihe most ancient are said to 
have been of stone, and sometimes of wood, 
to which a great quantity of lead was 
usually fixed. In some places baskets full 
of stones, and sacks filled with sand, were 
employed for the same use. All these were 
let down by cords into the sea, udjiw their 
wei^t stayed the course of the i0|||nAfter- 
warns, anchors were made of iron, ^rst with 
only tme fluke, but in a short time a second 
was added ^y Eupalamus, or Anadiaris, 
the Scythian philospher.— LoarIng. 

AM SCOOTS—Defined* 

A particular or detached inddei^ or fiact 
of an interesting nature; a biographical 
iacident or fragment; a ringle passage of 
private life.- i-Dr. Webster. 

AHSCDOTB.—Pleemure Derived from mi 

Those to whom any anecdote is old, will 
not bq oflended if it oe well applied; and 
riiose to whom it may be new, will receive 
Um dPuble pleasure of aovelty and illustia* 
rioB.’-^rCOLTON. 

^ a6 


ANECDOTE.—The Power of an 

An anecdote, if well read or told, will 
prove more interesting and potential (lian 
the most elr>quent utterance or the most 
elalxtrale argument. Laige audiences have 
frequently been convulsed with lai^hter or 
bowed down with grief by its mighty influ* 
euce. - Da. Davies. 

ANBCD0TE8—Common Stock. 

Anecdotes, like the air, are private pro* 
party only so long as they are kept in; the 
instant the one is t< *Id, or the other liberated, 
they are common stock.—CoLTON. 

ANQBIa—T be Bright Beauteousness of 

an 

The beauteous creature came toward us, 
white-robed, with his face like the sparkling 
of the morning star.— Dante. 

ANQEL.—The Obedience of an 

Just as “I love” is the passion of an 
angel’s heart, “ I serve” is the motto on an 
angel’s brow.—£. Davies. 

ANGBL.—The Understanding of an 

Compare a Solomon, an Aristotle, or on 
ArLhimedes, to a child that newly begins 
to speak, and they do not tnoie transcend 
such a one than the i^elical understanding 
exceeds theirs even in its most sublime im* 
provements and acquisitions.—D r. South. 

a 

ANGBL-The Voice of an 

The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So chamtng left his voice,,that he awhile 
Thought him still spcaldng^ still stood fix’d 
to hear.— Milton. 

ANGELS.—Belief in tbe Existence of 

Such a belief is in full keeping with our 
deepest and holiest feeUngs. We naturally 
long for the spiritual and heavenly; and 
this is the Divinity which speaks in onr 
bosoms. In those ca^ and thoughtful 
moments which sometimes come over ns, 
there is an impression made, albpervasive 
in its influence—an indescribable conscious* 
ness whic^ no subtle argument will dispel 
—that we have direct and unbroken fellow* 
ship mth ioteU^nces higher and better 
than we are; ai^ this peculiar convictioa 
obtains a greater depth and richer sweetoen 
when the spirit feels herself alon'^ or when 
she sits amid the wreck of earthly things, 
and is loosened from the terrene and p«m* 
able. Every fetter is then shaken and 
for a wh^ she dwells only with the fa- 
visible 1 Let the scORier remember that 
there is incomparably <m«v truth fa the 
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intnilioaa of the heart than in the leas 
trustworthy ooaclusiouu of the head. 
** Everyone knows,” sajn a celebrated 
coAciv **that there is such a thing as 
a p r o p u Mti a a to be true, though the 
understanding may be unable to master it 
It is to our ftding, rather than to our think- 
ing, that the subUmest arguments are 
{mmorily addresse*! Where logic works 
out one truth, the heart has already realized 
twenty { because love, which is me heart's 
activity, is the profoundest and nimblest of 
philosophers All things that live, and are 
loveliest, are bom there.” Hence this 
belief in angels had its first existence in the 
heart: after-experience did but intensify 
and strengthen it. It must, therefore, be 
true; or verily, there is no truth soever. 
— Dr. Davies. 

ANGELS.—The Creation of 

Their life was ere the heavens were con- 
ce<vecl. 

The Stan, begotten, or the ages bom. 

“ P. J. Bailey. 

ANGELS.—Deliveeaaees Wrought by 

The great day alone will declare what 
deliverances these girded swordmen of the 
Captain of the Ix)rd's hosts have wrought 
for each of His little ones in their journey 
through the \S'ildemc!>s.—A. M. .STUART. 


ANGELS.—The FacultUa of the 

Angels, iu thdr several d^rees of ele¬ 
vation above us, are endowed with nuwe 
comprehensive faculties.—ItOCKS, 

ANGELS.—The Pelleii 

Heaven once suffered a vast and instan¬ 
taneous depoDulation. Spirits to whom it 
was the mitoplace, whef had known no 
inferior stage of being, created in purity 
and crownetl with ghty, of mighty pov^r 
and intelligence, coverra themiselves with 
the guilt and shame of a most unnatural 
revolt. What a home was theirs I One 
element of 4d’lessedness filled it 1 Festal 
was their song, and jubilant was their 
triumph I It was their own habitation, but 
they left it. It was a chief position—the 
highe-st rank—a principality, out they did 
not keep it They fought, but prevailed 
not, neitber waji thei^lace found any more 
in heaven. * * • There was a strange 
vacancy amidst those groves: untrodden 
piths and ungathcred Iraits. Diadems and 
lyres lay in nc^ected heaps. The brows 
which liad worn those diadems were now 
scarred by the wrath-blast; the hands 
which had struck those lyres were now 
bound with everlasting chains.—D k. It. 
W. Hamilton. 

ANGELS.—-The Guardianship of 


ANGELS.—The Disposition of the 

It is pure benevolence. As the attributes 
of the Deity may be resolved into love, so 
the God-like virtues of these spirits refer to 
the same principle. Their taslc may some¬ 
times be—to break seals of judgment, to 
discharge vials of wrath, to ring out 
trumpet‘peals of doom ; but love, in all its 
degrees, constitutes their essence and per¬ 
vades dieir being,—giving beauty to their 
robes, and lustre to their crowns,-—gilds 
the sphere in which they shine, and attunes 
Jthe nannonies which they warble.—D r. 
R. W. Hamilton. 


ANGELS.—Tbs Entertainment of 

So down they sat, 
And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 
angel, nor in mist—the common glo 
Of theologiansbut with keen despatcl 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate: ^hat redounds, tn 
spires 

Through spirits with «i$e ; nor wonder j 
tgrfire— 

Of Sooty coal the empiric aldiymist 
Can tarn or holds it possible to turn, 
of drbssicst ore to perfect gold. 

As from <he mme.—M ilton. 


Some will have it—that God allots two 
angels to otm person,—one to guard and 
comfort him, the other to tempt and vex 
him. This was Plato’s idea. He says :— 
“ Every individual is attended by a good 
and evU genius; ” and the Ponuficians bor¬ 
rowed it from him. But ns “ God cannot 
be tempted with evil, so neither can He 
tempt any man,” nor appoint or allow any 
instrument of ills to do so. Others, iHpiiii, 
assert—that lie assigns a particular angel 
to each saint. This, indeed, was the cur- 
rent of ancient times. The Jewish 

KaUHpuaght—that Adam’sguardian-augcl 
was —Roziel, Abraham’s—Zachic), ’ 

Isaac's—Raphael, Jacob’s—Peniel, and 
Moses’s- -Metralion. One thing is certain 
—wherever a believer is found—whether 
in gorgeous palace, or humUe cottage—in 
cold dungeon, or happy home—in suffering 
chamber, or crowdim street—on restless 
ocean, or gloomy desert, there they throng 
to bless him — £. Davies. 

ANGELS.—The Minlatnitlon of the 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there 
' love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures 
base, 

That .may compassion of their evils move ? 

»7 , 
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Tbetf is nuu^ saore wretdied 

were ilxe ctti>e 

Of mea tW beasts: bat oh th* exceed* 
inggreoe 

Of iugh^t God, that lOves His creatures 

so, 

Aod all His works with mercy doth em> 
brace. 

That bles^ anjmls He sends to and fro. 
To serve to wked man, to serve His 
wicked foe I—Spenskr, 

ANQBL 8 .—T 1 M Number* of the 

Angels are distributed around us in great 
numbersi Th^y form an army, an encamp* 
menl, according to the bcnpiures; and a 
numerous army, a well-regulated camp, are 
not afraid of the attacks of the enemy.— 
Sr. Basil. 

ANQBX.8.—The Power of the 

Human and mental power is impotency 
itself in compansun with that which the 
augels possess. They **excel in strength.” 
Ttey are styled “mighty,” “poweis,” as 
if they were the imjtersonations of that 
attribute.— Dr. Davils. 

ANOBL8.—The Visite of 

When angels have come, they have 
si>oken to a patnarch m the door of his 
tent—to a distressed husbandman threshing 
his wheat under an oak—to persecuted 
apostles m prison. But can yo\i thinl^of 
an instance of divine or angdiic visitation 
to a king on his throne—to a noble in his 
palace—to a nch man surrounded with 
splendours—to a sage amid his hooks? 
An angel'once came to a seer who was 
trusting to his own wisdom, and trying hard 
to outwit omnuicience; but it was with a 
drawn sword; and the far-seeing prophet 
or necromancer owed hts salvation to an 
ass 1 An angel once came to a king on 
a throne: but it was to smite him with 
Wuims, so that he gave up the ||k>st I— 
Dr. Kal&igu. 


ANOBX^S.—The WiU sad Work of 

The win and work of angels are in per- 
iifiGt harmony; tbeiefure an angel s duty is 
an angel’s delight.— Dk. Guihrib. 

AiM^BR—F eibidden. 

Be not angry llht you cannot make otheis 
ai yon wish them to be, sinee you cannot 
anelte yomeelf what yott wish to be.— 

of 

* Jb^‘ impotent pasaoo that 

o«n^ t it 


nothing it goes about; and hurts the man 
who is possessed by it more than any other 
against whom it is directed.—CLABOiDoN. 

• 

ANQBR.—Intemperate 

There is not in Nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so 
b^tly, 

As doth intemperate anger.—J. Webstur. 

ANOBR.—Peace made in 

He that makes his last peace with hts 
Maker 

In anger, anger is his peace eternally, 

Rowley. 


ANQER.—Sinful 

If a man meets with injustice, it is not 
required that he shall not be roused to 
meet it; but if he is angry after he has had 
time to think upon R. that is sinful. The 
flame is not wrong, but the coals are.— 
U. W. Beecher. 

ANpBR—Subdued. 

Francis Xavier sometimes received in 
the prosecution of his zealous labours the 
most mortifying treatment As he was 
preaching in one of the cides of Japan, 
some of the multitude made sport of him. 
One, more wanton than the rest, wetlt to 
him whUe he addressed the people, feign¬ 
ing that he had something to communicate 
in private. Upon his approach, Xtmer 
leaned his head to learn what he had to 
say. The scorner thus gained his object, 
which was to spit freely upon the face of 
the devoted missionary, and thus insult him 
m the most public manner. The father, 
without speaku^ a word, or making the 
Imt sign of anger or emotion, took out 
his handkerchief, wiped his &ce, and con¬ 
tinued his discourse, as if nothing had 
occurred. By such a heroic control of his 
passions, the scorn of the audience was 
turned into admiration.— Arvinb. 

i 

ANOBR.—Tempent* 

Temperate anger well becomes the wise. 

Philemon 


ANOBR—Tired. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horse, who being allowed bis 
way, 1* 

Self-mettle tires him.—S uakspearb. 

ANOUNO—an Art. 

No doubt but that angling is on orl, and 
on art worth your learning; Om qh^iwa 
is, rather^ whether you be of 

leanuim it j for angling is somewbot MH 
poetry*—aUBa artfe bom to ikf wdd 
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mukt not only bring an inqiuring, observing 
wit, bat also a ktge measare of bope and 
pauenceb —Waltow. 

AMOUttO.<<~The Dtfighu of 

Yes t dear to ns that solitary trade, 

*Mid vernal peace in peacefulness pursued 
Through rocky glen, wild rooor, and hang¬ 
ing wood, 

White-flowenug meadow, and romantic 
glade! 

The sweetest visions of our boyish years 
Come to our spints vrith a murmuring tone 
Of running waters,—and one stream ap¬ 
pears, 

Remember’d all,—tree, willow, Imk, and 
stone! 

How glad were we, when, after sunny 
showers, 

Its voice came to us, issuing from the 
school I > 

How fled the vacant, solitary honrs, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool t 
And still our souls retain, in manhood’s 
prime, 

'I’he love of joys our childish years that 
blest; 

So now encirded by these hills sublime. 

We anglers, wandeiing with a tronqnil 
breast. 

Build in this happy vale a ftiry bower of 
rest—J. Wilson. 

AlftltALCULA.—Wooden of the 


In the clearest waters, and also in tbr 
strongly-troubled acid and salt-fluids of 
the various zones of the earth;—in springs, 
rUers, lakes, and seasin the internal 
moisture of living plants and animal bodies, 
and probably, at times, carried about m 
the vapour a^ dust of the whole atmosphere 
of the earth, exists a world, by the common 
senses of monkmd unperceived, oi very 
minute living beings, which have been 
called, for the last seventy years, infusotia. 
In the ordinary pursuirs of life, this myste¬ 
rious and infinite k ingdom of lit ing creatures 
is passed by without our interest in its 
wonders. But to the quiet observer how 


aitonishiiig do these become, when he 
brings to his aid those optical powers by 
whi^ his fa«ul^ of vision is so much 
strengtheuipl! in every drop of dirty, 
stngi^ water, we are genemly, if not 
always, able to peicaive, by means of the 
ndorosenpe, moving bodies,* of from one 
eleven haindi?ed and fiftieth to one twenty- 
five duwtindfh of an inch in ^ameter, and 
yAtiekjMtA'ik packed so closely together, 
that wf space betweep each individual 
jMt^s that of their diameter.— 
rti()r,1hKlc«A]ia 


ANIMALS.—Cniettjr to ‘ 

One day X got off my hoiue to kill a rat, 
wh^H I mnna on ^ road only half-killed, 
wishing to put thd creatum out ot its 
misery. I am shocked at the thoughtless 
cruelty of many people; yet I did a thing 
soon after, that has given me cfinsidemble 
uneasiness, and for vmich I reproacb mysell 
Utterly. As I was ridii^bomewnrd, I saw 
a waggon standing at a door, trith three 
horses; die two foremost were eaitiBg their 
com from bags at their noses; but I o^ 
served that the third had dropped his on the 

S ound, and could not stoop ti^etany food. 

owever, 1^ rode on in abftnce, without 
assisting hidi. But when I had got nmurly 
home, 1 remembered what 1 had observed 
in my absence of mind, and felt extremely 
hurt at my neglect; and would have ridden 
back had 1 not thought the waggoner m^ht 
have come out of Uie honse and relieved 
the horse. A man could not have had a 
better demand for getting off hiii horse, 
than for such an act of humanity. It is by 
absence of mind that we omit many duties.— 
R. Cecil. 

animals.-T he Efitet of Music on 
For do but note a wild and wanton beni, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing^ and 
iMighing loud, 

Which u the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but bear perchance a tnunpet 
sound, 

Or any air of music touch their tars, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand, 

Their savn^ eyes turn’d to a modest gave, 
By the sweet power of music: therefore 
the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods. 

Since nought stockish, hard, and fall of 
But ^Mc for the time doth change his 

m^e.—b IIAKSVLAEE. 

ANIMALS.—Hurtful 
Of wild creatures, a tyrant; and of tame 
ones, a flatten r.—B ias, 

ANIMALS.—The Iiutiiiett of 

All the worderftil in^ndts of aniw^s, 
which, in my humble opinion, are pim'cd 
beyond a doul t, and the ttUef hi wnich is 
not decreased with the incr^ise of science 
and investigatiogip^ll Stest instincts ant 
given them onty for tw combination of 
preservation of their speciqB.** If tb^ bitd 
not these instincts^ thpy vtw&,bo hrept off 
the earth in an ihrian^ Utis bee^ that 
Understands architeetme sowri^^iii aK 
a Upbble-stone out (.tf hS ewn paniunac. 
a if. 


A 
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bus\iicat of ttaking honey; and, with all 
hik tkJentA hfk only exists that boys may 
eat his lahoDb^ and poets sing about them. 
Oi puerit fiMtas ^ decUimatio fias. A 
pea^t gill of ten years old pnts the whole 
republic to death with a little smoke; their 
ptuaces are turned into candles, and every* 
dergymsn*fi uife makes mead wine of the 
honey; and there is an end of the glcSy 
and wisdom of the bees 1 Whereas, man 
has talents that have no sort of reference to 
his existence; and without which his species 
n>i(;ht remain upon earth in the same safety 
, ’ as if they had tltem not. The bee woiks 
at that particular angle which saves most 
time ami klraur; and the lioasted edifice he 
-•is constructing is only for his egg: but 
Somerset House, and Blenheim, and the 
Lons re, havh nothing to do a*ith breeding 
Kpic iTOcms, and A polio Belvidercs, and 
Venus de Medteis, liave nothing to do with 
living and eating. We might have dis¬ 
covered uig-nuts without the Royal Society, 
and gatiicrcd acoins nilhout reasoning 
niiodt curves of the ninth oiiler. The 
intense superfluity of talent given to man, 

, whicH has^o bcai^ng upon animal life, 
which has nothing to do with the mere 
]]reserv.ition of existence, is one veiy dis- 
’ tingutshing circumstance in this t oraparison 
'Diere is no other animal but man to whom 
mind appears to be given for any o//ie/ 
piir|)Ose than the preservation of body - 
S. Smith. 

* 

ANIMALS.— Instruction Derived from 

Tire daily labours of the bee 
Awake ipy soul to industry; 

Who can observe the careful ant 
And not provide for futnie want' 

My dog—the trustiest of Ids kind — 

With gratitude inflames my mind ; 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my service copy Tiny : 

111 constancy and nuptial love 
I l«am My lesson from the dove; 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 

With pious wing, protects her care, 

And every fowl that flies at latge, 

Initracts me m a parent’s charge.- Gat. 

ANIliAL8.*-^Th« Treatment of 

l*o<pr beasts that every day we sec o’er- 
drtveik, 

}*loddiiag along their path in patient 
pata; 

Nb iova of God for tVm, n|l|l>hope of 
hedven, 

'Hioir t^iOg. ^ptrhs.to (.ustaini 

heiin^s, we foiling on the 

®dad, • 

; Whlk ibmtt 9 m tbcm 
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Now. bowed beneath the cruel, heavy load, 

Now shrinking flrom the hasty, cow'rdly 
Mow! 

llie dumb brute bears no malice m his 
heart. 

For all the sufferings he undeigoes : 

HI treated, yet he bravely plays his part, 

And meekly bears his neriu^ of woes. 

I watched the two, the man Uiat held the 
rein, 

The bridled beast that at his bidding 
ran, 

And asked, which was the better of the 
twain, 

The noble beast, or the ignoble man ? 
Sh.a]I we, on whom a gi-actnus God bestows 

Heaven’s hope to cheer us in hfe’s 
darkest hour. 

Be more impatient of our daily woes 

Than they who lack such hope, such 
heart-sustaining powd'?— Collei i. 

ANIMALS.—Uniform Actions In 

The bees now build exactly as they built 
ill the time of Homer; the l>ear is as 
Ignorant uf good manners as he was two 
tliousnnd years past: and the baboon is still 
as unable to read and write, as persons of 
honour and quahtv were in the time of 
(^ueen Llirahcth. Vet it is not from any 
lack of inconveniences, nor any extraordi¬ 
nary contentediiess with Iheir situation, that 
any species of animals remains in susli a 
stale of sameness. The wolf often hills 
twenty times as much as he wants ; and if 
he irtuUl hit upon any means of preserving 
his superfluous plundei, he would not perish 
of hunger as often as he does. To lay 
tr.ijjs for the hunters, and to eat them as 
they vveie caught, would lie far prefei able 
to all those animals who are the cause 
and the contents of traps themselves.—S. 
Smiih. 

ANIMALS.—War among 

As for war, let the stags fighling with 
each other, and belling defiance across the 
hills, and all the other pugnacious male 
animals in the world testify, that without 
trumpet or dram, herald’s flag, or cham* 
pion’s Mge of liattle, they can throw down 
and take up the gauntlet, announce a Cams 
imd proclaim peace or war as peifectly, 
and with for less newUess diplomacy than 
we. Take, however, as still more striking, 
that srranm military proceeding, tliat Coup 
tV Pjat of Uie bee^ when Uict put thw 
hives under unurtial kw, and slaughter the 
drones. How the matter is i pmia g fd, pp 
one exactly knows, bnt^ere is plainly 
pel feet concert among the slayers, and utter 
dlsconpert among the victims. What mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholoniew, Indian lantinyt 
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or the Uke, can vie with tlds os an act of 
eiTewtivCt prertiediUtedniarder?~P&QF. G. 
yriuoN* 

ANNIHILATION—oo Law. 

AnoihUatioo is no lav of the ascertained 
universe.—D k. R. W. Hamilton, 

ANNIVBR8ART.—The Return of an 

And now the rising day renews the year— 
A day for ever sod, for ever dear.—ViKUii. 

ANNOYANCE.—Little Thlnfa Create an 

A grain, a dust, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense. 

StIAKSrKARE. 

ANSWER.—The Right Way to 

A thoughtful kind answer is almost omni¬ 
potent. It not only makes a friend still 
more friendly, bat it subdues the wildest 
passion and the deepest prejudice of the 
greatest enemy. Tne cowardly become 
biave under its inspiring influence, and the 
brave arc nerved by it to nobler deeds and 
mightier exploits. And yet, though it is so 
southing, enchanting, and jmtential, it aists 
the ttUerer nothing. Tbi.s, therefore, is the 
right way to answer; and were it universally 
adopted, many a tear would be unshed, 
many a passion be unprovoked, and many 
a friend be* retained.—D&. DavuiS. 

Al/hwER.— The Wrong Way to 

< We hre supposed to live in an age of free 
and active thought. As to the amount of 
thon^t for which the age takes credit to 
itself there may be some doubt, but all 
will admit that we live in an age of free and 
active talk, in which political, social, eccle¬ 
siastical, and religious subjects are being 
perpetutdly diseased. Tlie discussion of 
such subjects calls forth many bad feelings 
and bad words. Even temperance cannot 
be advocated by some, excepting in tire 
most disgracefully intemperate unguage. 
Anger, unchaiitableness, intolerance, prevail 
most te^bly by reason of our difhrmices 
on political and theological questions, and 
hard words are used, and httrd names are 
called. Writing ink is generally emnposed, 
in a great meaMBie, of gall; the chemistry 
of the fluid In Which we write our thoughts 
and fselinga is very symbolical of many 
(1^ thou|[ats and femings themselves. If 
you look into the correspobdehoe of a news¬ 
paper, you may And to periiretion what H it 
tq answer a fool acoor^ to hb folly, so 
as to be like onto him, Costrovertial 
aJsC^ and eontroveraal pamphleu: 
Prbua^mtiia answeHug Catho^ 

Jie^ iuNverifle iHotest^ Oieh aocording 
to tre otiret s foQy, iluM is, aoQQtding to the 


other’s bitteraem,iuid violence, and rancour. 
Now, whenevet your antagonist’s felly takes 
these i^pes—showing itself in ai^r, b 
scorn, in ungenerous msinoations, in fojUe 
assertions, in wilful perversion of facts or 
.y^ngenuoas concealment of facts—answer 
hot according to such folly as that, lest you 
bupome diihonest, mean, noriow-ininded, 
and ill-tempered as your adversary.—11. 
S, Bkown. • 


ANTI-CHRIST.—Views of 

Some regard him as a pretender to the 
Messiasfaij}, like Barchocheba; others as 
one who claims to Ire the vicar of ^rist; 
while others have found him in Neto^ and 
even in Satan incarnate 1 — Buck. 

ANTICIPATION.—The BfessediiMS of 
How frequently the anticipation of some 
special enjoyment, or the possession of some 
coveted boon, proves to be more bless^ 
than the actualization itself! But while 
this is the tonimon experience on earth, it» 
shall not be so in heaven. Thm, realiza¬ 
tion shall infinitely exceed aU manner Cpf 

anticipation.— Dr. Davies. ^ 

^ * 

ANTICIPATIONS—Descried. 

Chaining lights from Fancy^s dreaming; 
Gilded beams fiom Beauty’s seeming; 

Joyful bo;res of future blessings; 

Dreams of Fame’s unearned caressings; 
Smiles from Foiiune, wiles from i’leasure; 
Visions of some unknowmtreasure; 

Daily thoughts of someth^ noble. 

Free from care, or thought, or trouble; 
Bright delusions of the jouthful, 

Only wanting in the truthful; 

Gilded bails and bursting bubbles, 

Frov iug but a sea of troubles; 

Dreams of earth allied to heaven, ' 

Youth and Hope to thee are given. 

jEtna. 

ANTINOMIANISIS.—A Rebuke to 
Rowland Hill would have tried the 
ciuical sagacity of the most erudite. His 
eccentricities weretrf great notoriety. With 
many strong points of character, he com. 
bined notions prodigiously odd One of 
those restless infestets of places of worship, 
commonly called Antinomians, tme day 
called on Rowland Hill, to bring him to 
^punt for his too severe and legal Gospel 
Do you, sir,” asked Rowland, «kold the 
Ten Commandments to be a nile of lifo 
to Chm^ r « Certainly not," replied 
the Visits Tht minister rang the 
Md on the seiyi&t m^ug his mpearano^ 

he ^ bi^d 
weairing appard mf' 
hallI’’^AJtvi«%-’ 

♦ ' * 4 '•* 
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AlhnVAtWt.-^vatteate 

Iufttemte aotiptttliies particnhr 

lUtUnur <v pdmnst and passkmaie lattalbh- 
nenU to otMn* are to be avoided.— 
Washington. 

ANTXFATHT—in Relation to Hope and 

Seaaon. 

A haUt is aerated of thinking that a 
natural antiratny exists between hope and 

reason^—'1. Taylob. 

> 

ANTIQUARIAN.—The Memory of the 

A thorough-raced antiquarian not only 
remembers whiK all other people have 
thought proper to forget, but he also forgets 
M’hat all otker people think it proper to 
remember. —Colton. 

antiquary^—A Deecription of the 

One that has hU^being in this age, but his 
life and conversation in the days of old. 
He neglects himself because he born in 
his own time, and so far off antu^uity, which 
be BO mudi admires; and repines, like a 

J onnm brother, because he came so late 
ito toe world. He spends, the one half of 
his time m collecting old and insignificant 
trifles, and the other in sipwing them, which 
he takes a singular ddight in, because the 
ofiener he does it, the fusther they are from 
being new to hon. He is a g^at time¬ 
server, but it is of time out of mind. His 
days were speht and gone long before he 
came mto the woiid, lus only business 
is to collect what be can out of the ruins of 
them. He values things wrragfully for 
their antiquity, foigettuig that the most 
modem are really tra most aadent of all 
thi^ in the world ; like those tluit reckon 
Itheir pounds before theb shillings and 
ce, of which they are made up. He 
so strong a natunu affection to anything 
that is old, that he may truly say to the 
dint and worms—" Thou art my father," 
and to rottemiess—" Thou art my mother." 
—S. Butler. 

ANTIQUITIBS.—Kistorleol 

I dans assinte any wise and sober man— 
that hUtQiical antiquities (S> desen-e and 
trill nttrard the pains of any Rudent; will 
Ri^ understand the state of former 
ages, t&e constitntum of governments, 
^ndaOuRtal reasons of eouity and law, the 
, rtetimid succewioti of doctimes and opfnbna, 
dm odgiaal of Ancient tod the compraithm 
dtlAcwMtoi^ea the ^ares (ffpropertv, 
poTf<7, the rites ^ rel^id||i 
of” vnrtue and irice, aM 
aatore*^ stupkimr—K enkrtt, 


A|VXISTIS|.* 


ANTIQUITY.—An A^rswte 

Antiquity I thou wondrous diarffi, sriut 
art thou? that bring nodutig Art 
thing I When thou wert, tlum west n<A 
antiquity—then thou wert nothing, but 
hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou ^ledd 
it, to look back to wrth blind veneration; 
thou thyself being to 'thysrif flat, jqune^ 
modem! What mystery lurks b this retro¬ 
version 7 or what naif Januscs are ^ that 
cannot look forward with the some idolat^ 
with which we for ever leverti The 
mighty futnre is as nothing bebg every- 
thing! The past is everything being 
nothmg I— 1.AMB. 

ANTIQUITY.—^The Recenmendatlon of 

An established government has an infinite 
advantage by that very cucumstance of its 
bebg established, the bulk of mankind 
being governed by authority, not reason, 
and never attnbutmg author!^ to anything 
,that has not the recommendation of anti¬ 
quity.—H ume. 

ANTIQUITY—does not make Truth. 

’Us not antiquity, nor author, 

That makes troth truth, altho’ Time’s 
daughter, 

’Twas he tlmt put her b the pit 
Before he pulrd her out of it; 

And as he eats his sons, just so 

lie beds upon fiis daughters too, • 

Nor does it follow, ’cause a herald, , 

Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old, 
To be desceraed of a race 
Of ancient ktn« in a small space, 

That we should all opmions hold 
Authentic that we can make old. 

S. Butler. 

ANTITHESIS—the Blossom of Wit. 

Antitheris may be the blossom of wit, 
but it will never arrive at maturity, unless 
sound sense be the trank, and truth the 
root- Colton. 

ANTl^jWBSXS.—The Sfflplo)rmeat of 

^ Yon^ people are dazzled by the bnl- 
Uancy or antithesis, and empm it**!^ 
BrUybercII * 

ANXIETIES.—Needtass 

The t^nerality o{ mankbd create to 
toemselTO a thousand needless sMiaiw 
byfc vata search after a thing that never 
nor ever will be, found npon earih. 
Imt us, then, sit doim qqntented wifti onr 
lot; and m the inea|||ne be as hswyRA 
we can b a diligent prepatution for what 
ia to come.—T. Ajdams. 






APPAHXL. 


AVZtnvy AMtf THU8T. 

Betweflb * wan, tom with anxietjr, tossed 
with fmn Getting with cam, and the good 
who cahtdv trasts U) the Ivord, there 
is as great a difference as between a brawl¬ 
ing, roaring monntaia Brook, that, with 
' TpfH haste, leaps from crag to crag, and is 
gronnd into boiling foam, and the pladd 
rim, which, with beauty on ^t$ banlu and 
heaven in its bosom, spreads blessings 
wherever it Bows, and pursues the noiseless 
trnior of its way back to the great ocean from 
which its waters came.—^Dn. Guthkis. 

APATHY.—^The Adoption of the Term 

In the first ages of the Church, the 
Christians adopted'the term to express a 
contempt of eailhly concerns,—D r. Web¬ 
star. 

APATHY.—The Meaning of 

Accordmg to the Stoics, apathy meant 
the extmction of the passions by the as- 
cemLmcy of reason.— R. Fleming. 

APOLOGIES —Vanity Duplayed in 

A lady invited Dean Swift to a most 
sumptuous dinner. She said— ‘ ‘ Dear Dean, 
this fish is not as good as I could wish, 
though 1 sent for it half across the kingdom, 
and It cost me so much,” nammg an in¬ 
credible price. **And this thing is not 
such I oag^t to have for such a guest, 
though it came from such a place, and cost 
such a sum.” Thus she went on, decrymg 
imd underrating every article of her expen¬ 
sive and ostentatious dinner, and teasing 
her distinguished guest with apologies, only 
to find a chance to display her vanity, in 
bni^Dg her trouble and expense mto view, 
until she exhausted his patience. He is 
reported to have risen in a passion, and to 
have said—“ True, madam, it is a miserable 
dmner; and I will not eat it, but go home 
and dine upon sixpence worth of herring. ”— 
Arvinb, 

APOLOGY—la the Origiaal 8caM. 

An apol^, In the original sense, tws a 
pleading off from some cheige « imputa- 
tion, w explaining or ddending fM^dples 
or conduct. I^merefore amount^ to a 
vind2cati(m.>~CRABBB, 

APOLOGY--4a the Prtmaat 8eBM. ^ 

One who now ofifers on apology, admi# 
hutura to have been, at least apparently, 
***,,,. But bripgs forward some 

puiiitting (drmunstahalttor tenders a frwik 
^^g^gment, by ^ of mparaiion.- 


ApOl^BXY—« Retaining Fee. , ' 

A sl^t touch of apoplexy fnav Be called 
a retainit^ fee on the paxt of death.—- 
Menage. 

APOSTASY.—Dlffeieat Klnde of 
First—original, in which we have all 
participated; secondly—national, when a 
Kingdom relinquishes the profession of 
Chnstianity; thirdly—personal, when an 
mdividual backslides from God; fourthly— 
when men are given up to judicial hardness 
of heart, as Judas.—B uck. 

APOSTASY.— Recovered from 
In the bloody reign of Quem Mary of 
England, Archbishop Cranmer became ob¬ 
noxious to her perseculmg spirit She was 
determined to hrmg him to the stake; but 
previously employed emissaries to persuade 
him, by means of flattery and false pro¬ 
mises, to renounce his faith. Tte good 
man was ovetcome, and subscribed to the 
errors of the Church of Rome. His con- 
'sdence smote bun: he returned to his 
former persuasion; and, when brought to 
the ^take, he stretched forth the bond that 
had made the unhappy signature, and held 
it in the flames till it was entirely consumed, 
frequently exclaiming—"That unworthy 
hand 1 ” after which he patiently suflerea 
martyrdom, and ascend^ to receive its 
lewaitl.— Arvine 

APPAREL.-The Beat 

A man ought in his clothevto confontf 
something to those that he converses with, 
to the custom of the nation, and the fashion 
that IS decent and general, to the occasim^ 
and his own condition; for that is best that 
best suits with one’s calling, and the rank we 
live in. And seeii^ all men are not CEdi- 
puses to read the riddle of another man’s 
inside, and most men judge by appearances, 
it behoves a man to bi^er for a goM esteem, 
even from his clothes and outside. We 
guess the goodness of the pasture by the 
mantle we see it wears.—^F eltham. 

APPAREL.—The Importance of the 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can bjoy, 

Bu# riot express’d in Suicy ^ ricK not 

fistidy p 

For ue apparel oft prodtums the mfot 

SUAKSmRB.^ 

APPAREL .—* 

Rich ap()ftrd has strange virtues ;,< it 
makes him that hath it without means ^ 
teemed for an exedleat wit, be thft eti$|^ 
it i^h means, puts world ia temem- 
bnPu of his means; It helps thejiefoembies 
of mtute, and gives lastfe to her heautiel^ 
makes emtinvui hoUdtef where it shinet; 
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APFUCATtOM, 


MM the wits of ladies at woth, that othowise 
would be idle; furnisheth your two shilling 
ordinary: takes possession of your stage at 
your new play; and enricheth your oars, as 
scwning to go with your scull.—JoNSON. 

APPBAI<.~An Effectual 

Some old soldiers going to be shot for a 
breach of discipline, passing by Marshal 
Turenne, pointM to the scars on their faces 
and breasts. What speech could come to 
this? It had the desired effect. The mar* 
shal instantly stayed the execution, and 
gave the men a firee pardon.— Percy. 

APPEARANCE.—A Qood 

What is a good appc-arance ? It is not 
being pompous and starchy; for proud 
looks lose hearts, and gentle words win 
them. It is not wearing line clothes; for 
such dressing tells the world that the out¬ 
side is the better part of the man. You 
cannot judge a horse by his harness; but a 
modest, gentlemanly appearance, in which 
the dress is such as no one could comment 
upon, is the right and most deurable 
tiling.— Spurgeon. 

APPEARANCES.—Deceitful 

The iairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as sin itself, than hell more foul, 
i'he wisdom of this world is idiotism; 
Strength a weak reedj health sickness’ 
enemy, 

And it at length will have the victory. 
‘Beauty is but a painting; and long life 
Is a long journey in Decemlier gone, 
Tedions and full of tribulation.— Decker. 

APPEARANCES.—The Effect of 

In many cases mere appearances have 
all the effect of positive realities. —Livy. 

APPEARANCES.-The Expense of Keep¬ 
ing up 

The eyes of other people are the ey^ that 
min us. If ail but myself were blind, I 
should never want a nne house nor fine 
furniture.— Db. Franklin. 

APPETITE.—Tbs Rage of the 
Man’s heart eaU aH things, and is hungry 
adUl 

’’Mbrel more!” the glutton cries; for 
something new 

So rages appetite; if man can’t mount 
He will descend.— Dr. E. Young. 

AMTITB.—No Wont of 

neither want of appetite nor moiu|Qi8; 
fieavea we be not scant of mem or 
mirth.—S hakspearb. 

' it 


APPLAUD.—Eager to 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again.—S hakspeark. 

APPLAUSE.—The Action and End of 

Applause is the spiu' of noble minds, the 
end and aim of weu ones.—C olton. 

APPLAUSE.—Great 

Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tem¬ 
pest, 

As loud and to as many tunes; hats, cloaks, 
Doublets, 1 think flew up; and had their 
faces 

Been loose, this day they had been lost. 

Shakspeare. 

APPLAUSE.-Ill-Timed 

Ill-timed applause 

Wrongs the best speaker, and the justest 
cause —Homer. 

« 

APPLE-TREE—The Full Blossom of an 

An apple tree in full blossom is like 
a message, sent from earth to heaven, of 
purity and beauty 1 We walk around it 
reverently and admiringly. Homely as it 
ordinarily is, yet now it speaks of the 
munificence ^ God better than any other 
tree. The oak proclaims strength and 
rugged simplicity. The pine is a solitary, 
stately fellow. Even in forests, each tree 
seems alone, and has a sad, Castilian-like 
pride. The elm is a prince: graoe and 
glory are on its head. But none of these 
speak such thoughts of abundance,—such 
prodigal and munificent richness,—^such 
lavish, unsparing generosity, as this same 
plain and homely apple-tree. The very 
glory of God seems resting upon it! It 
IS a little inverted hemisphere, like that 
above it; and it daily mimics with bud and 
bloom the stars that nightly blossom out 
into the darkness above it. Though its 
hour of glory is short, into it is concentrated 
a magnificence which puts all the«niore 
stately trees into the background ! If men 
will not admire, insects and birds will 1— 
II. W. Beecher. ' 

APPLICATION.—The Benafttt of 

What is it that makes a man fit for busi¬ 
ness but application ? Who applies most— 
the man with a large fortune, or the man 
with a small one? Which is (he most 
likely to devote himself to dissipation—he 
who has the means for it, or he who has 
none? ^ Which to Jay in the greatest stock 
of merit—he who sees nothing but merit 
can give him consideration, or oe who has 
already in hand that of which merit could 
give hum but a dumce ?— Benteam. 


AmiNTMBMT. 




APPOXNTUBNT.—The Ckanustar of sn , 

Aa ftppointiAe&t is a eontrsct, express or 
implied, and he vho does not keep it breaks 
fUth, ap well as dishonestly uses other 
people’s time, and thus inevitably loses 
character. —Smiles. 

APPOINTMENT.—Holding to an 

He that holds to his appointment, and 
does not kem you waiting, shows that he 
has regard for your time as well as his 
own.— Smiles. 

APPRBCIATlON.-^Dlvene 

Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the meant; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man.— 
Colton, 

APPRECIATION—not Obtained on Earth. 

Many fail to obtain from (heir fellows on 
earth that appreciation which is their just 
due, but it shall not be so when they com* 
p.'inion with exalted spirits in the realms of 
peifection.—1)R. Davus. 

APPREHENSION—Intensifies Evil. 

Oh ! who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Cauca.sus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of n feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By ^linking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

Oh, no I the apprehension of the good 
(lives but the greater feeling to the worse; 
Fell Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, and lancetb not the 
sore.— Shakspeake. 

APPREHENSION.—The Souree of 

Apprehension springs from a sense of 
dan^r^ when somewmt remote, but ap¬ 
proaching. It is calmer and more perma¬ 
nent than alarm; and may be felt by a 
single individual when alone.— Dr. WEB- 
A'ER. 

APPROBATION.—A Christian's 

A Christian’s approbation arises from his 
perception of the will of God.—BbCK. 

__The Love of 

()nt8ide of Christianity, the love bf appro¬ 
bation is one of the best things to be met 
with in fallen mao.— Dr. Vinbi*, 

APPROPBIAMSNT8 —The Negtscl of 

„ * If you can neglect 

I our own appropiianients, but praising that 
In others wherem you ea^l yourself. 

You iftudl be muds beloved here.—F ord. 


APRtU—The CsU of 

Now the golden Mom aloft 
Waves W dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardy Spring : 

Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground. 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters her freshest, tenderest green. 

T. Gray. 

APRIL.—Growth ‘in 

There has not i^een a sonnd to-day 
To break tlie calm of n.iture; 

Nor motion, T might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature; 

Of waving lough, or waibling bird. 

Or caille faintly lowing $ 

I could have half-believed 1 heard 
The leaves and Uossoms growing 
Sure since 1 look’d at early morn, 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have awell’d to double growth ; that thorn 
NHath put forth latger studs; 

That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 

I'he milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now, upon my senses first 

Methinks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steamy air 
Is all with fragrance nfe; 

And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life— Chaucer. 

ARARAT.—Mount 

I'he first in the list of sacred mountains 
is Ararat. Tlve first-named summit in 
human history, it emerges from the flood, 
and lifts its head over the water to look 
dowm on all coming gimerations to the 
end of time. Whether it was changed in 
that mighty convulsion which drow ned the 
world, or whether its lofty peak, which 
saw the swelling w'ateis and steady rise, 
remained the same, we know not. At all 
events, the mountain looked 4ow'n on the 
swaying world at its feet as cities floated 
from their foundations and came dashing 
against its sides, and beheld a wilder scene 
than ever covered a battle-field, as it beard 
arid saw six generations shriek and sink 
together. But whatever may have been 
its former history, it now stands as the only 
memorial of the flood. Risit^ lite a sugar- 
loaf from a chaos of peaks, which gleam 
and glitter in the sunbeams tlrat are le- 
flectra from Iheir snowy sides ; overlook¬ 
ing a sea on one side ara a desert on the 
other, it is a grand and striking object 
in itself, but made still more so by the 
atikoqaticns that cluster around its iRcred 
top. It has sddom been proftmed by 
hwoam feet; but thtre was a time when 
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the aea roiled over it, and mightier waves 
than ever yet swept die sea thundered high 
above Us crown.—H eadijsy. 

ARBITRATION.—The Advantage of 

Arbitration has this advanta^—there are 
some points of contest which It is better to 
lose by arbitration than to win by hiw.— 
Colton. 

ARBITRATORS.—Abaolute 

Masters of their terms, and arbitrators of 
a peace.—A ddison. 

ARBOUR.—An Ornamental 

Where netted was an arbour, overwove 
Ily many a summer's silent fingering. 

Keats. 


Strong and substantial plants of Laburnum 
formed the shell; while the slender and 
flexile shoots of Syiinga (ilied up the inter' 
stices.—Wos it to compliment, as w^l as 
to accommodate their worthy guests, that 
the shrubs interwove the luxuriant fulhge ? 
Was It to represent those tender but close 
attachments, which had united their aflec- 
tions and blended their interests ? I will 
not too positively ascribe such a design to 
the disposition of the branches. They 
composra, however, their twining em¬ 
braces, no inexpressive emblem of the 
endearments and the advantages bf friend¬ 
ship. They composed a canopy, of the 
freshest vcidure, and of the thickest tex¬ 
ture: so thick, that it entirely excluded 
the suUry ray; and shed both a cool re¬ 
freshment and an amusive gloom; while 
every unsheltered tract glarra with light, 
or fainted with heat—J. Uervey. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS.—The Sitabliehment 
of 

The first establishment of archbislioprics 
in EMland was in the time of Lucius—the 
first CnristiAn King of England; who, after 
the convendonof his subjects, erected three 
archbishoprics at London, York, and Llan- 
then called Caerleon. The dignity of 
archbishop continued in the see of London 
one hundred and eighty years, till, in the 
time of the Saxony it was translated to 
Canterbury, where it has cominued ever 

ARCBBR-'^’InattufltiBC an 

You’re not steady. I perceived 
Vott waver’d now. Stand firm $—Let every 
limb 

Be as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor’s statue on the gate 
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Of Altorf, that looks Ufe, yet ndther breathe 
Nor stirs. 

You’ve miss’d again I 
Dost see the mark? Rivet your eye to it 1 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would. 
Could you but send it there. 

J. S. Knowles. 

ARCHERY.—The Advaatage of 

In the fight the English arrows fell so 
thick among the French, and did so torment 
and fright them, that many men, rather than 
endure them, leapt desperately into the sea. 
And without all auesUon, the guns which 
are used, are neither so terrible in. battle, 
nor do such execution, nor work such con¬ 
fusion as arrows can do ; for bullets, not 
being seen, only hurt where they hit; but 
arrows enrage the horse, and break the 
array, and terrify all that behold them in 
the b^ies of their neighbours.— J. Baenls. 

ARCHITECT.—The Place of Study for an 

An architect should live os little in cities 
as a pmnler. Send him to our hills, and let 
him study there what nature understands by 
a buttress, and what by a dome. There 
was something in the old power of architec¬ 
ture which it had from the recluse more 
than from the dlizen. The buildings of 
which I have ^ken with chief pndse, rose, 
indeed, out of the war of the piaz/a, and 
above the fvxy of the populace: and Heaven 
forbid that fur such cause we should ever 
Ijiave to lay a larger stone, or rivet a fiimer 
tor, in our England 1 But we liave other 
I sources of power in the imagery of our iron 
coasts and azure hills;—of power more pure, 
nor less serene, than that of the hermit 
spirit which once %hted with while lines of 
cloisters the glades of the Alpine pine, and 
raised into o^ered spires the wild rocks of 
the Norman sea; which rave to the temple 

E te the depth and darkness of ElijaVs 
oreb cave ; and lifted out of the populous 
city ^y clifiii of lonely stone, into the midSt 
of sailing birds and silent air.—RusKiN. 

ARCHITECTURE—bShned. 

Architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man, for 
whatsoever uses, that the sight of them may 
contnbute to his mental health, power, and 
pleasure.— Rdskin. 

ARCHITECTURE. —The Flmt Oraat 
Works of 

To the first great works of architectme, 
Egypt, ever fertile in the productions of art 
as well as of nature, is recorded to have 
myen rise. Several of them are estant at 
this day, and are too geaenliy knowh to 
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aiimit of reiterated description. 'Ti^ exdte 
those ideas which arise from magni&cenceof 
design, not from delicacy of execution; and 
they rather astonish by thdr grandeur than 
please by their elegance. —*1^. Knox. 

ARCHITBCTURS.—The Punction of 

We are forced, for the sake of accumulat¬ 
ing our power and knowledge, to live in 
' dues; but such advantage as we have in 
association with each other is in great part 
counterbalanced by our loss of lellowshtp 
with nature. We cannot all have our 
gardens now, nor our peasant fields to 
meditate in at eventide. Tlren the function 
of our architecture is, as far as may be, to 
replace these ; to tell us about nature ; to 
possess ns with memories of her quietness; 
to be solemn and full of tenderness like her, 
and rich in portraitures of her ; full of 
delicate imagery of the flowers we can no 
more gather, and of the living creatures now 
far away from us in their own solitude.— 
Ruskin. 

ARCHITECTURE.—The Origin of Euro¬ 
pean 

All European architecture, bad and good, 
old and new, is derived from Greece throuch 
Home, ami coloured and perfected from the 
Last. The uistory of architecture is notbiuc’ 
but Ibe tracing of the various modes and 
diiecUons of this derivation. If you hold 
fast this great connecting clue, you may 
string all the types of successive architec¬ 
tural invention upon it like so many beads. 
Those old Greeks gave the shaft; Rome 
gave the arch ; the framework and strength 
oi architecture are fiom the race of Japheth; 
the spirituality and sanctity of it from 
Ismaeh Abraham, and Shem.— Ruskin. 

ARGUMENT.—Answering a Bad 

The best way of answering a bad argu¬ 
ment is not to stop it, but to let it go on in 
its course till it lews over the boundaries of 
common sense.—S. Smith. 

ARGUMENT.—Conduct in 

Treating your adversary with respect is 
giving him an advantage to which he is not 
entitled. The greatest part of men cannot 
judge of reasoimg, ana are impressed by 
character; so that if you allow your adver¬ 
sary a resectable chmeter, they will think 
that, though you differ fiom him, you may 
be in the wrong. Treating your adversary 
with respect is striking sdb in a battle.— 
l^r. Johnson. 

argument.—T he Poree of 

Atgumeut is like an arrow from a cross¬ 
bow, which has great force though cdiot by 
a duR—L ord Bacon. 


ARGUMENTS—like their Bubjecte. 

Arguments, like children, should be like 
The subject that begets them.— Decker. 

ARISTOCRACY.—Bleeslngs Conferred on 
the 

God has ornamented your terrestrial 
crowns with many choice j'ewels. He has 
given YOU of the fatness of the earth, as well 
as of the dew of heaven ; Esau’s venison, as 
well as Jacob’s blessing ; the nether springs 
of common bounty, as well as the upper 
springs of special mercy.—W. Seckee. 

ARISTOCRACY.—A Defence of the 

Look at history, and you will find that the 
institution you decry has been the sidvation 
of England. Who does your work—fights 
your battles—^writes your books—guides 
you in storm and darwess, but the aristo¬ 
cracy ?— Lindsay. 

ARISTOCRACY.—General 

Tfiere is a fretfiilness about every man’s 
position with us, which is positively frightful. 
He is never easy ; for there is always some 
little line of demarcation between him and 
his neighbour, which he toils to pass over. 
The aristocracy descends through every link, 
from the golden to the copper, of the country. 
The Duke of Devon is not more exdnsive 
than the duke'sipoulterer. Society is a long 
series of uprising ndges, which from the first 
to the las^ offer no valley of repose. Wher¬ 
ever you take your stand, you are looked 
down upon by those above you, and reviled 
and pelted by those below ^ou. Every 
creature you see is a farthmg Sisyphus push¬ 
ing hislntlc stone up some liliputian mole¬ 
hill. This is our world.— Lytion. 

ARISTOCRACY—Neceuory to a Mon¬ 
archy. 

An aristocracy is the true, the only support 
of a monarchy. Without it the State is a 
vessel without a rudder—a balloon in the 
air. A true anstocracy, however, must be 
ancient. Therein consists its real force, — 
its talismanic charm.—^N akileon I. 

ARISTOCRACY.—The People In an 

If in an aristoaracy the people be virtuous 
they will enjoy very nearly the same happi¬ 
ness as in a popular government, and Uie 
state will become poweriiiL— Montes¬ 
quieu. 

ARITHMETIC.—Ignorant of 

He whois ignorant of the art of arithme¬ 
tic L bnt halt a tBan,-^HAEUt5 XII. 
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ARlTHMBTlCIAN.-^TIw MatehlMi 

Thete b no arithmetidan like him who 
hath learned to number his days, and to 
i^ly hb heart unto wisdom.— Swinhock. 

ARK.—The 

The ark was the only memoralde diip 
that sailed uoanned.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

ARK.—The Capacities of the 

If in a shin of such greatness we seek 
room for ei^ty-nine distinct species of 
beasts, or, lest any should be omitted, for 
a hundred several kinds, we shall easily 
find place both for them and for the birds, 
wliicn in bigness are no way answerable to 
them, and for meat to sustain them all. 
For there are three sorts of beasts whose 
bodies are of a quantity well knownthe 
beef, the sheep, and the wolf; to which the 
rest may be reduced by sayii^, according to 
aristotle, that one elephant is equal to four 
beeves, one lion to two wolves, «and so of 
the rest. Of Iwasts, some feed on veget¬ 
ables, others on flesK There are onc-and- 
thirty kinds of the greater sort feeding on 
vegetables of which number only three are 
clean accoiding to the law of Moses whereof 
seven of a kind entered into the ark, namely 
—three couples for breed, and one odd one 
for sacrifice; the othw eigbt-and-twenty 
kinds were taken by two of each kind ; so 
th.at in all there were in the ark one-and> 
twenty great beasts clean, and six-and- 
fifty unclean; estimable for largeness as 
ninety one beeves; yet, for a sup^ement— 
l«st, perhaps any species be omitted—^let 
them be valued as a hundred and twenty 
beeves. Of the lesser sort feeding on 
vegetables were in the ark six-and-twenty 
kinds estimable, with good allowance for 
supply, as fourscore sheep. Of those which 
devour flesh were two-and-thirty kinds, 
answeiable to threescore and four wolves. 
All these two hundred and eighty beasts 
might be kept in one story or room of the 
ark, in their several cabins; their meat in a 
second; the birds and their provisions in a 
thir^ with space to spare for Noah and his 
family, and all their necessaries.— Sir W. 
RaJLEIGH. 

ARK.—The View from the 

The mighty ark 

Rests upon Ararat; but nought around 
tt^ inmates can behold, save o’er the ex¬ 
pense 

Of boundless waters the sun's orient orb 
Stretching the hull's long shadow, or the 
moon 

In silence throt^ the idlver-curtained 
dondt 

Sailing, as she oerself were lost, and left 
In hoUmiv loneliness.—C. Bowles. 
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ARMED.—Campletely 

Arm’d at ell points, exactly, cap k-pid. 

SUAKiFEARB. 

ARMED.—Thrice 

What stronnr breast-plate than a heart 
untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel 
just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is cor¬ 
rupted.— Shakspeake. 

ARMOUR.—The Beat 

The best armour is to keep out of gun¬ 
shot. —Loro Bacon. 

ARMOUR.—Strong 

Our armour all is strong, our cause the 
best ; 

Tlien reason wills our hearts should be as 
good.—S iiaksfeare. 

ARMS.—Coats of 

Coats of arms were known in the time of 
Richard 1., and hereditary in fiiniilics aliout 
1102 , although some trace it higher, and 
think that it originated with the jirimitivc 
people painting their bodies w'lth various 
ngutes, to distinguidi them from each other. 
In the time of the crusades, the knights 
minted their banners with dilferent figures, 
for better recognition. The lions in the£ng- 
lish arms were originally leopard.s, as found 
in an old record of 1252 . Formerly, none 
but the nobility bore arms ; but the French 
monarch, Charles XV., having ennobled 
some Parisians in the thirteenth century, 
the custom was adopted by other nations. 
Crest implies the most elevated pait of the 
head armour, and took its ori^n from rmAi, 
a cock’s comb, the cock bang an emble¬ 
matic figure of undaunted bravery,— 
Loaring. 

ARMS.—The Noise of 

The noise of arms deafens the voice of 
the laws.— Montaigne. ' 

ARROOAMCE-'-^The Assumption of 

In some petmle arrogance lakes theplao! 
of greatness of mind.—L a BruvAre, 

ARROGANCE.—The Effects of 

Arrogance creates disgust in some, and 
ridicule in others, more especially if it be 
shown by an inferior toward a superior.— 
Liw. 

AET.—Ths Acquiremont of 

The aoqtdrement of art Is dilhctilt, its re- 
wrard transient—SCHilXER. 
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AfeT.—Crltldsm on 

The production, of all works in art or 
poetry requires in their conception and cs- 
ecution not onlv an exerdse of the intellect, 
skill, and patience, but particularly a con¬ 
current warmth of feeling and a free flow 
of imagination. This renders them most 
tender plants, which will thrive only in an 
atmosphere calculated to maintain that 
waimth, and that atmosphere is one of 
Idndness—kindness toward the artist per¬ 
sonally, as well as toward his production. 
An unkind word of critidsm passi^ like a 
cold blast over their lender shoots, and 
shrivels them uf^ checking the flow of the 
sap which was rising to produce, perhaps, 
multitudes of flowers and fruit. But still, 
criticism is absolutely necessary to the de¬ 
velopment of art, and the injudicious praise 
of an inferior work becomes an insult to 
superior genius.—PuiKCE Albert. 


AltTICt>B8—on Common Subjects. 

1 never wanted articles on religious sub¬ 
jects half so much as articles on common 
subjects written with a decidedly religious 
tone.—Da. Arnold. 

ARTICLES.—The Rise and Fall of 

When articles rise, the consumer is the 
first that suffers; and when they fidl, be is 
the last that gains.—C olton. 

ARTISTS.—Different Classes of 

Artists, considered as searchers after 
truth, are to be divided into three classes— 
a right, a left, and a centre. Those on the 
right perceive and pursue the good, and 
leave the evil: those in the centre, the 
grratest, perceive and pursue the good and 
evil together, the whole thing as it verily 
is: those on the left perceive and pursue 
the evil, and leave the good.— Ruskin. 


ART.—Great and False 

Great art dwells on all that is beautiful; 
but false art omits or dianges all that is 
ugly. Great art accepts Nature as she is, 
but'directs theses and thoughts of what 
is most perfect in her; false art saves itself 
the trouble of direction by removing or 
altering whatever it thinks objectionable.— 
RtJSKlN. 

ART—the Hand of Nature. 

,^rt is the right hand of Nature. The 
latter has only given us being, the former 
has made us men.— Schiller. 

ART—^aa a Language. 

We regard Art, in its higher offices, as a 
LANGUAGR. And as a poet, an orator, or 
a writer employs words and sentences to 
convey thoughts and feelings, so the artist 
employs forms, colours, ami symmetries to 
convey some sentiment or truth.—II. W. 
Beecher. 


ART.—Taste in Rdatlen to 

In art there is a point of perfection, as 
of goodness or maturity in nature; he who 
is able to perceive it, and who loves it, has 
aierfect taste; he who does not feel it, or 
loves on this side or that, has an imperfect 
taste.—L a BruySrs. a 


ART.—Wendw at the Worfce of 

Wonder at the sight of works of art may 
be the efi^ of ignorance and novelty; but 
admiration and permanent delight in 
them arc the growtk of taste and know- 
wage.—H aeutt. 


ARTIST.—A Judicious 

A judicious artist will use his we, but he 
will trust only to his rule.—D r. South. 

ARTIST.—The Rebuke of an 

An on-looker observing the slight tans 
given to a statue by Canova, spoke as if he 
thought the artist to be trifling; but was 
rebuked by tliis repIy-^“The touches which 
you ignorantly hold in such small esteem 
are the very things which moke the differ¬ 
ence between the failure of a bungler and 
iXiecfuf d'catvteol a master.— Coley. 

ARTS—brought to the Aid of Religion. 

If the fine arts are to be brought to the 
aid of religion, they should put on a dress 
as unlike that which they wear in their 
intercourse with the world as possible.— 
Hullah. 

ARTS.—The Fine 

These—as far as they relate to painting* 
sculpture, and architecture —wliich are 
sometimes confounded with art in general, 
rest on the application of the laws of form 
and colour, and what be called the 
science of beautiful. They do not rest 
on any arbitrary theory on the modes of 
produdng pleasurable emotions, but follow 
fixed laws—more difficult perhaps to sibe 
than those r^datlng the material world, 
became belonging partly to the sphere of 
the ideal and our spiritual essence, yet 
perfectly appreciable and teachable, both 
abstractedly and historically, from the works 
of different ages and nations.— ^Prince 
Albert. 

ARTjB.—Great 

In, all great arts, as in trees, it is the 
height, f^t charms us; we care nothing for 
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the roots or trunks; yfA they could not 
exist without the aid of these.—C icero. 

ARTS.-Liberal 

Liberal arts, as distinguished from me¬ 
chanical arts, are such as depend more on 
the exertion of the mind than the labour 
of the hands, and ru;^ amusement, curi¬ 
osity, or intellectaar improvement, rather 
than the necessity of subsistence or manual 
skill: such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, etc.—D k. 
Webster. 

ARTS.—The Mother of 

The mother of useful arts is necessity; 
that of the fine arts is luxury.—S choten- 
HAUFSR. 


ASCETIC.—The Hope of the 

In hojie to merit heaven, by making earth 
a hell I— Byron. 

ASCETICISM.—Three Forme o/* 

Three forms of asceticism have existed in 
this weak world. Religious asceticism, 
being the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for ute sake—as supposed—of religion; 
seen chiefly in the ptiddle ages. Military 
asceticism, being the refusal of pleasure and 
knowledge for the sake of ^wer; seen 
chiefly in the early* days of Sparta and 
Rome. And monetary asceticism, consist¬ 
ing in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for the soke of money; seen in the present 
days of London ami Manchester.— Ruskin. 

^ ASPIRATIONS.—Devout 

God 1 my happiness 1 who art as well 
the End as the Autuor of my being—who 
hast more perfection than I can desire, and 
art also seriously willing to quench my 

f eat thirst in the ocean of Thy perfection— 
beseech Thee show me Thy glory, that I 
may see Thee as TTiou art, and ever dwell 
in the light of Thy beauty I—J. Norris. 


Nearer, yet nearer,—oh, to be so near 
The ^^t good Presence, that above all 

Tot this scene or tlie next, my soul might 


.move 

Bewth the shadow of that perfect Love— 
That Wisdom infinite—Power firm and 
lost, 

Whii^ fonn’d, upholds, and will.discem at 
lastl 

I know His eye is ever on my heart,— 
Wake 1 or slt»p, His am is round my 


way: 

Oh, of Him see I so small a part, 
WhOI mo lie scarcheth closely day by 
day? 
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I would be nearer, holier, higher lunught 
By earnest aims, untouch^’d by earthly 
leaven; 

Lord, let the daily fountain of my thought 
Flow ever 'mid the golden fields of 
heaven 1— Mrs. Simpson. 

Ob, love, love surpassing in Jesus t I 
have no fault to that love, but that it 
seemeth to deal niggardly with me; 1 have 
little of it. Oh &at 1 had Christ’s seen 
and read bond, subscribed by Himself, for 
my fill of it 1 Oh, there is no room in us 
on this side of the water for that love! 
This narrow bit of earth, and these ebb 
and narrow souls can bold little of it, 
beraose we are full of rifts. I would that 
gloiyt glq>7 would enlarge us, and make 
us tight, and close up our seams and rifts 
that we may be able to comprehend it, 
which is yet incomprehenrible.— Ruther¬ 
ford. 


I long to behold Him array’d 
With glory and light from above. 

The King in His beauty display’d 
His beauty of holiest love: 

I languish and sigh to be there, 

W&re Jesus hath fix’d His abode; 

Oh when shall we meet in the air, 

. And fly to the mountain of God I 

C. Wesley. 

ASSASSIN.—The Cowardice of the 

The assassin is emphatically a cow|rd, * 
because he takes away life, or attempts to 
dp so, by surprise or secret assault.—O r. 
Davies. 

ASSASSIN.—The Quilt of the 

Because there is no act under the roof of 
heaven so dreadful os that which he accom- 
pluJies, save tliat of self-murder, therefore 
the guilt of the assassin is black as mid¬ 
night, and his punishment, like that of 
Cam, greater than he can bear.—£. 
Davies. 

ASSIMILATIONS.—Moral 

There will be moral a^imilations. Like 
will draw to like. Spu-its will cling to 
kindred spirits, like steel-filings to t^ 
magnet—M acddff. 

ASSISTANCE.—Aakine and Bmtowing 

Those who are constrained to solicit for 
assistance ifre really to be pitied; th^ 
who receive it without, ore to be envied; 
but those who bestow it unasked, ore to be 
admired.—Z immerman, 

ASSOCIATE.—With Whom to 

In all societies it isadviMble to «■»«<*?***, 
if possible, with the highest; not that the 
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hitfltest ate always Ute best, but, because 
If disgusted there, we can at auv time 
descend; but if we beein with the lowest, 
to ascend is impossible. In the grand 
theatre of human life, a box ticket takes 
as though the house.— Colton. 

ASSOCIATIQH.—The Benefits of 

If men would permit theii minds, like 
their children, to associate freely togedicr— 
if they could agree to meet one another 
with smiles and frankness, instei^d of sus¬ 
picion and defiance—the common stock of 
wisdomand happinesswould be centupled.— 
LaNOOR. 

ASSOCIATION.—The Habit pf 

The mathematician, the mechanician, 
the statesman, the poet, the artist, the man 
of business, each acquires his proper habit 
of association, and each is prompt and 
successfiil in bis line iust in propoition to 
the lationalitv and tne closeness of the 
connections that have been formed in lus 
mind.—I. Tayjlor. 

ASSOCIATION.—The Law of 

So subtle and so persuasive is this law of 
association, that it is influential, even whep 
we aie hardly conscious of its existence. ^ 
The ctiance word from the lips of a friend, * 
falling upon some nascent desire like a 
spark u^Mu tinder; the vision of some 

! ;rave or wise one, held up to the glance of 
onc^so often, that it has become the ideal 
model of the heart’s aspiring; the music 
of some old word greeting the ear with a 
strange melody, have fixm the tone of a 
spirit and have fashioned the direction of a 
life. The woild is just one unbroken chain 
of these actions and re-actions. We are 
bound by them; we are compasscxl by them; 
and we can no more escape from them than 
we can fling ourselves beyond the influence 
of the law of gravitation, or refuse to be 
trammelled by the all-embracing air.— 
PUNSHON, 

ASSURANCE—Doubly Sure. 

I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 

Aud take a bond of fate.—S hakspBARR. 

ASTROLOGY—the Parent of Astronomy. 

Astrology was much m vogue during 
the middle ages, and became the parent 
of modern astronomy, as alchemy did of 
ohemisiiy.— Dr. Wbbster. 

astrology.—T he Sdenee of 

* We apeak of it as an eptinct science; yet 
let but w eclipse of the sun happen, or a 
comet visit the evening aky, and in a mo- 
*Mnt tve all believe in astrology. In vain 


do you tell the gazers on such spect \t!vs 
that a solar ecUpse is only dm moon acting 
fee the time as a candle-extinguisher to the 
sun, and give them bits of smoked glass to 
look through, and draw diagrams on the 
blackboard to explain it all. They listen 
composedly, and seem convinced, but in 
their secret hearts they are saying—** What 
though you con see it through a glass 
darkly, and draw it on a blackboard, docs 
that show that it has no moral s^ificance? 
You can draw a gallows or a gimlotine, or 
write the Ten Commandments on a bkek- 
board, but does that dqirive them of mean¬ 
ing? ” And so vrith the comet. No man 
will believe that the splendid stranger is 
hurr^ng through the sky solely on a mo¬ 
mentous errand of his own. Not be is 
plainly signalling, with that flashing sword 
of his, something of importance to men,— 
something at all events that, if we could 
make it out, would be found of huge con¬ 
cern to us.— Prop. G. Wilson. ^ 

ASTRONOMER.—Tbe Pumuits of the 

In fields of air he writes his name, 

And I’-r'iuls tbe chambers of the sky; 

He reads the sUij, and grasps the flame 
That quivers in the realms on high. 

Sprague. 

# 

ASTRONOMERS.—TAe Happiness of 

Happy the men who made the first essay, 
And to celestial regions found the way ! 

No earthly vices clogg’d their purer souls, 
That they could soar so high as touch the 
poles; 

Sublime their thoughts and from pollution 
clear, 

Bacchus and Venus held no revek there; 
From vain ambition free; no love of war 
Possess’d their minds, nor wiasigling^ at 
the bar; 

No glaring ^ndeur captivates their eyes, 
For such see greater glory in She skies i 
Thus these to heaven attain.— Ovid. 

ASTRONOMY.—The Antiquity of 

Astronomy is the most andent of all the 
sciences, and has been the introducer of 
vast knowledge.— Luther, 

* 

ASTRONOMY.—The Blevatlag Influeaceof 
It is not for us to sa^ whether Inspiration 
revealed to the Psalmist the wonders of the 
modem astronomy. But even though the 
mind be a perfeet stranger to the science 
of these enlightened times, the heavens 
present a great and an elevating spectacle 
—an hnn ense concave reposing upon the 
circular boundary pf tbe world, and the 
inimmeraHe lights which ate suspeuded 
from PH high, moving with solemn rega* 
^ 41 











iiii^^ Ht fhrikee. tt «w#au have 
tbe «f>ibe t* 8 aHiui>t>' 
wfloi AinKeitiM bv .this ^cbtitempwion; Vfben 
^ 9 MO 9 imd {m ftmi 'vtsibte; tpid 
n <:|4 vrWa the sun hu n«en in hU Sttene^ 
•jia throiKtn a Bp}eQ4our'4tround hhti, which 
bore (town and ewpWt all the k$ger glories 
of the ilrtnaiheOk And ther 6 it diuch in 
thejceitefy of a’soctnmal sl(/to lilt ^the J 
BOol to vions •contempla^en. 1 i!haf mooh;'' 
and thfcse stars, whar are tht^*? They aire 
deta^ed from the world, and'they Iw us 
above k. We 1i»l withdrai^ from the 
eaAh, i^d rise in lefly abid^^bOnfrom^hif 
lithe theatre of hummtjiassioi^s and humen 
anxieties, The nvnd abandons nself^to 
reverie, and is transferred in the ecstasy of 
its thon^U to distant ain^ uiiex|teed re* 
eions. It sees nature in the sim^icity of 
n« great elements, and it sees'^the God of 
nfture invested witl^ the high attributes of 
wisdom and majesty. — Qk. Chalmers, 


ASYLUM.—A Deierlption of an 

A place where detected lunatics are sent 
by those who have had the adroitness to 
conceal their own iniirmity.-^MRS. Bal- 
JOUR. ” 


ASYLUM.—^Various Uaea of the Name— 

Anciently the luune was given to temdes, 
altars, statues of the gods, etc. In later 
times each Christian Church was spoken of 
as a place of refuge and protection where 
criminals and debtors foi^ shelter, and 
from which they could not be taken unthout 
sacrilege.— Dr. Webster. 

ATHEISM.—The Apoatlee of 

The three gieat apostles of practical 
atheism, that make converts without per- 
{ecuting, and retain them without preaching, 
are Wedth, Health, and Power.— Coltok. 

ATHEISM—a Desperate Shift. 

Atheism is to be regarded as the des¬ 
perate shift of an ill-regulated mind, deter¬ 
mined to rid itself of responsibility at the 
expence of all reason and argument— 
Vanderristb. 

ATHEISM.—Modem 

Tlie atheism of this age is cliiefly founded 
upon the absurd fallacy that the idea of law 
in nature excludes the idea of God m natute. 
As well might they say the code d’NapoIeon 
in France excludes the idea of Napoleon 
from France. To me, no intuition is clearer 
than this—that intelligent control every¬ 
where numiests the presence of a ruling 
mind. To me, physical law, in its perma- 
lutoce, expresses the immutable persistence 
4* 


I, 1 , ^. e ... . HI r i n AM.1 

Of His wi|I 1 hi ith iviw adjaStmdfttjk 
inlMiUe of Hid bhdlect; m itR 

kindly adaptatiohs* tbe bmneyoliSBoe of fJh 
hs^—CoiiBY, ‘ . 

ATHEXSM.>«-The agabuft 

.' The real proof js tM' practical ohe | 
fs.-^let a man live on Ine bwthesis of its 
wsehood/the pHctica rasult wUl be bad; 
tljdt ts-va quin'Vbesetsng and eonedtirtiOttal 
faults'wiU not be <3iec|e^ and some ef his 
noblest iieelWs wifi Ixsl.mexercised; so that 
-if he be Tr^gnt' in His Opinions, 'troth and 
go^deseive at varlanee irkh one another, 
and iaisehoed Is more iavourabk to gut 
mip'al perfection tbai\ tro^ ! which seems 
the most monstrous conilusion which the 
human mim}‘'can possib^ arrive at.—Dr. 
^Arnold. " >■ ’ 


ATHEIST.—The Hlaaphemy of ^he 

Is there no God? The stars in myriads 
spread, 

If he l6ok up, the blasphemy deny; 

While his own features, iu the mirror rearl, 

ReilecLthe image of Divinity. 

Is there no God ? The stream that silver 
flows, »' %, 

The air he bi^thes, the ground he treads, 
the j^es, $ 

The flowers, the grass, thK sands, each wkid 
that blows, 

All speak of God; throughout one voice 
agrees, , 

And, eloquent, His dread existence shows : 

Blind to tlwself, ah I see lliin, fool, In 
these 1—Cotta. * 


AJIHEIST.—^The Conversion of an 

The famous astronomer Athanasius Kir- 
cher, having an acquaintance who denied 
the existence of a Supreme Being, took 
the following method to convince nim of 
his error upon his own principles. Expect¬ 
ing him upon a visit he procured a very 
handsome glol» (XT the starry heavens, 
which being plaCM in a corner tn the room 
in which it could not escape his friend’s 
observation, the latter seized the first occa- 


uonjM ask firom whence it .came, and to 
whom it belonged. "Not to me," ^d 
I^her, "nor was it ever ma^ by any 
ymim, but came here by mere chanM.^' 
"That," relied his sceptical friend, ">!■ 
absolutely impossible: you surely jest." 
Kircher, however, seriously persisting iv 
his assertion, took occasion to reason with 
his friend u^n bis own atfadstiml piind- 
plea "You will not,” said be, "believe 
that this small body originated in nitre 
chance; and yet you would contend that 
l^hose heavenly bodies, of whidi it is oiUya 
Iftaint and diminutive resemblance, came into 
I eidstence without order and design!" Paxw 
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tifswitNttittgk ym 

AtfiMt ct>u«iUMjed, In t 3 b« «ttt (dace 
vuMMid, itod ^tuaa{<il:f j9ined in & cordial 
ati^^edgsliM of Ifhe absA^dity of de&f* 
lOj'ttie dU^tOMe of a Godt-vBiLresis: 

A¥Kttat.«-Al^yfaif 

Tltete was a cdebMted jpoet who, wa^ «q 
athi^ or at lea;St professed to oe sor, 
Aocordingto him there j^as^no God. 'So be 
held when saihOg over the unni^d surface 
of ine ^geaa sen But the acent changed , 
and, with the scene^his cieed The heaves 
began to scowl upon him; afid the deep 
uttered an angr^ vpice, ana,4s if in astonish 
ment at this God dw*^g man, “ liftedSip 
his hands on high " The stoyn mcreased, 
till the shm became unmanageable Shw 
diifled before the tempest *Ilie terrible 
cry—“ Breakers a head’tl” \i as soon heard, 
and how they trembled to see death seated 
on the hornd reef, waiting for his prey' A 
few moments more, and the craati comes 
They are whelmed m the devouung sea? 
No ' They are sased by a singular provi 
deoce 1 ike appiehended evih, which, in 
a Christian’s experienp> prove to be bless 
mgs, the vrtlve, which iluig them forward 
on the horrid reef, came in swh moun¬ 
tain volume as to be ir and float mcm 01 er 
into th^ safety of deep and ample sea room 
But ere that happened, <1 companion oLUie 
atheist, who, seated on the prow, had been 
taking his last regretful look of heaven and 
eartll, sea and sky, turned his eyes down 
upon the deck, and therci among papists 
who told their beads and cried to the Vitgin, 
he saw the atheist prostrated with mr 
Ihe tempest had blown away his fine-spun 
speculations like ao man|f' cobwebs, and he 
« as cm his knees, implonng God for mercy 
In that hour—m that terrible extremity— 
Nature rose in her might asserted hei su 
premacy, vindicated the claims of religion, 
smo*'e down infidelity byA stroke, and bent 
the stubborn knees of atheism m lowliest 
prayer.—Da GUIHRIK 

ATHEIST —Questions for an ^ 

No God I Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings, soft and sw)|at, 
And prompts the aspiring soul to leave 
The earui we tread beneath our feet, 

And spar away on pinions fleet, 

Bmnd the scene of mortal strife, 

With fair ethereal forms to meet, 

That tell us of an aftcr-hfc?—W Knox. 


ATHEIST.—Eemorae beside tbe Bed of 
the 

To vengeance horrible arouse# 
And clad m teidola fierceness, shalt thou 
stand 


Beside fhd a^eW^hed, 

With Vrit proHi^e, i^poigiUht huupheiM, 
And spediotis shW of ari^mtnt, Inth sicbfl^ 
KacKftwful and ntheilied |is 

OlUoN. 

ATifEI8Tk>^A''dhedVto *- * 

Qnlioard shm)! m the midst of a party 
of alibbtstical oncers, Napoleon suddenly 
stopped before themr«aa4 said, in tones of 
gre%t digiiityr-“ Gentlemen j^our atgu 
ifieoty are sfery fine , but w no madd all 
tho^^worlds" bedmmg so gloiiously above 
us? Canyott^lddittef/t^t?/’ ’->Buu&Rll!.NtiE 

atheists —The I^itlahment of 

They iBNiderloOse aboat, they nqthing see, 
1 hemselve^ ex^^pt, and creatures like mem- 
selveS! 

Short lived, short sigl^d, impotent to sasre 
So on theitvdissolhte spirits, spon or late, 
Destruction cometh like an armed man, 

Or like a dream of murder in the night, 
Withermg their mortal faculties, and 
breaking 

The bones of ail their pnde —Lamb 

ATHENS —The Qloiy of 

Westward, much nearer by south-west be 
hold! 

Where on the w£gean shore a cit} stands, 
ButU nobly, pure the air, and hgntthe soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits. 

Or hospitable, m her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and 
shades 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retnement, where the Attic bird 
Tnllsher thick waibled notes the summer 
lone, 

There flowery hiU Hymettus, with the 
sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
lo studious musing , theie Ilissus rolls 
Uts whiEpenng stream wtthm the walls 
then view 

The school of ancient sages, his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the wmld, 
Lyceum there, and pamted Stoa next 
There shalt thou bear and leem the 
secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand, and vanoniHBaeaiBuied 
verse, 

iSohan charms and Dorian lynp odm, 

And fais who gave them breath but higher 
sung, 

Blind Mslesigenes, thence Homef call'd, 
Whose poem Pbabns tdiallenged for h» 
hwn, 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians 

tsinght 
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la eboros or iambic, teacben best 
Of naoral prudence, with delight received 
In brief aententioiis precept^ while they 
treat 

Of fiste, and chance, and change in human 

Ufe. 

High actions, and high passions best de> 

' scribing; 

ThotCe to the famous omtors repair. 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will.tbat fierce democratie, 
bbook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne : 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 
From heaven descended to the low-roofd 
house 

Of Socrates 5 see there his tenement, 
W^hom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued 
forth 

Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the 
schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics and the sect 
Ejnenrean, and the Stoic severe.— Milton. 

ATHENS.—-The Ruin of 

Many evils combined to effect the ruin 
of Athens, but chiefly war, the plague, and 
pleasure. War led the van; and close on 
its fiery heels followed the deadly pesti¬ 
lence : and lastly, the people gave them¬ 
selves up to festivals and idle pleasures; and 
Athens tottered to her fall, despite the elo- 

3 uence of her greatest orator, and the 
oring of her greatest warrior.—D r. 
Davihs. 

ATMOSPHERE.—A Description of the 

The atmosphere is sometlung more than 
a shoreless ocean, at the bottom of which 
man creeps along. It is an envelope or 
eovering for the distribution of light and 
heat over the surface of the earth; it is a 
sewer into which, with every breath we 
draw, we cast vast quantities of dead 
animal matter; it is a laboratory^ for puri¬ 
fication, in which that matter is re-com¬ 
pounded, and wrought again into wholesome 
and bealtbfiil shap« ; it is a machine for 
pumping up all die rivers from the sea, and 
for oonveymg the water from the ocean, to 
thsir sources in the mountains; U is an 
inexhsustiblemagaane, marvellously stored. 
Upon the proper woridng of this machine 
depends ine well-bemg of erexy plant and 
animal that inhabits the earth.—^L ibvt. 
Maray, 

ATMOEPHEEN.—Indshtsdneas to the 

, It is iolhis tbM we are indebted for all 
|l^ ^plfssicres of the human voice, the 


harmonies of musii^ and the cheerful braes 
of birds. Were there no atmosphere, there 
would be no sounds, but all nature would 
be as mute as the silent grave. H is, 
furthermore, the medium whoeby we enjoy 
the perfume of flowers and sweet essences, 
and the source of almost inconcdvable 
beauty in Us effects on light. Were thoo 
no atmosphere, we might indeed behold the 
sun when we turned our face towards it, but 
its light would be fierce and dazzling ; it 
would no longer be diffused as it now is, 
but like a buruing furnace in the sky, sur¬ 
rounded by the blackness of impenetrable 
night. There would be no dawn; but the 
sun would burst upon us in a moment 
with sudden brightness, and preserve one 
unvaried aspect till it as suddenly disap¬ 
peared in the evening. The stars would 
appear by day as welt a.s by night, but they 
would be like stars in a bla^ sky. Ws 
should have no colours. It is the air which 
gives us all the beautiful tints of the sky, 
the brilliant rainbow, and that pleasant 
subdued azure grey which the atmosphere 
usually presents. In such wonderful ar¬ 
rangements, and sucli diversity of functions, 
we cannot fail to perceive the marks of 
divine intelligence, benevolence, and skill. 
—Dr. Brlwrr. 

ATONEMENT«-The Divinity of the 

All creatures being faulty by their nature, 
God only could atone—and unto none 
Except Himself—for universal «in: s 
It is thus that God did sacrifice to God,— 
Iliihself unto Himself, in the great way 
Of Triune Mystery.— P. J. Bailey. 

ATONEMENT.—The Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the atonement suppe^ 
that the sins of men were so laid on Christ, 
that His sufferings were inconceivably in¬ 
tense and overwhelming.—S. E. DwiOHT. 

ATONEMENT.—The Extent of the 

It is not like a banquet, accommodated to 
the tastes and wants of so many and no 
more. Like a master-pie<i of music, its 
virtues are independent of numbers.— Dr. 
Thomas. 

ATONEMSNT.-The Pelt Need of the 

A certun man, on the Malabar coast, 
had inquired of various devotees and priests, 
how he might make atonement for hu mm; 
and he was directed to drive iron spikes, 
sufficiently blunted, through his eandflif • 
and on these spikes he was directed to 
place hb naked feet and to vriOt, about 
four hundred and eightymilea If tiarongh 
loss of blood, or weakness of body, ae 
was obliged to halt he might wuut for 
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healing and strength. He undertook 
the jonmOT, and while he halted nnder a 
latge sha^ tree, where the G^el was 
sotnetimes proiched, one of thenusnonaries 
came and preached in his hearing from 
these words—*' The Wood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.*’ While he was 
preaching, the man rose up, threw off his 
torturing sandals and crim out aloud— 

'* This is what I want; ” and he became • 
a lively witness, that the blood of Jesus 
Christ does indeed cleanse from all sin.— 
Arvine. 

ATTACHMENT.—The Characteristics of 

It possesses at least two grand and essen* 
tial characteristics—fidelity and persever* 
ancc.—£. Davies. 

ATTACHMENT.—The Leading Idea of 

The leading idea of attachment is that of 
being bound to some object by strong and 
lasting ties.— Dk. Webster. 

ATTACK.—The First 

The first attack is the fiercest.— 
Terence. 

ATTACK.—Porgivensss of an 

We most readily foigive that attack 
which affords us an opportunity of reaping 
a splendid triumph.—Coi/roN. I 

ATtBMPT.—The First 

• God will accept your first attempt, not as 
a perfect work, but as a beginning. Hie 
beginning's the promise W the end. The | 
seed always whirrs “oak,” though it is 
going into the ground, aconu I am sure 
that the first little blades of wheat are just : 
as pleasuit to the farmer’s eyes, as the 
whole field waving with grain.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

ATTEMPTS.—Qreat 

In great attempts, ’th) glorious e’en to 
&11.—Longinus. 

ATTENTION—Bnfereed. 

They say the tongues of dying men 
Enfiirce attentUxauke deep hannony. 

Shaksfeare. 

attention.—T he Pow» of* 

Everyone is consdous of possessing a 
power, more or less perfedt, of detaimng 
sonse one thought, or class of riiovghts, in 
tli 4 mMi and^of considering, cor viewing a 
pdrficular subject successively la alt its parts 
telationi. This poweris called atten* 
rion. Tt Is the proper and distingniiihing 
bE^Eilence of the muum mind; atw^ in 


connexion with the &cttlty of absUactiom 
forms the essential difference between man 
and the brute, as well intellectnallv as 
morally. The degree hi which u is 
posses^ distinguishes also one human 
mind from another. —I. Taylor. 

ATTORNEY.—The Face of an 

His face is as intrioite as themost wind- 
ing cause, and his skin becomes at last as 
dry as his parchment-Sp. Earle. 

ATTORNEY,—^The X>earnlng of an 

We can oall him no great author, yet he 
writes very much. He has some smatdi 
of a scholar, and ^ uses Latin very hardly; 
and, lest it should accuse him, cuts it off in 
the midst, and will not let it speak out 
He talks statutes as fiercely as u be had 
mooted seven years in the inns of court, 
when all his skill is Stuck in his ^rdle^ or 
in his office window.—B p. Earle. 

ATTRACTION.—I>iffereat kinds of 

If there be any one phenomenon more 
than another whida has puzsled philosophers 
to explain, it is that which is called “attrac- 
tioiL*’ Any attempt to explain it by words 
involves the necessity of stating that several 
kiiids of powers of attraction are recc^ized. 
First may be noticed the attraction of the 
earth towards all bodies above its surface. 
That whichcanses matter to “tumble” or 
“fall down” is called gravitation, or the 
earth’s attraction. Secondly, there is what 
is termed cohesive attraction, which regu> 
ktes the form of bodies, whether they be 
solid, as a rock, or granular, like sand. 
Another sort of attraction is named affinity, 
or chemical attraction, which produces w 
sorts of compounds; such as water, salt, 
sugar, etc., which are made up of substances 
of a totally opposite nature, held together 
by affinity, were it not for this peculiar 
attraction of one substance to another, the 
whole world would be resolved into its 
elements i nothing would exist but a few 
metals, tniee or mur gase^ some sulphur, 
and charcoal; but by the force of amnity 
these different things unite, and produce all 
the benuties of nature. Thirdly, there is 
a magnetic attraction, or magnetism—an 
effect observed in only a very few sub« 
stances, such os iron, nickel, and cobalt 
Lastly, we have capillary attraction. By 
this force the sap nses in trees: a drop of 
water at the root finds its way to the summit 
of the loftiest poplmr.—PisssA 

ATTRACTION.—A Mistake CoBccmlng 

Vffi talk of attraction in the universe, Imt 
ther4 is no such th^ as wc are accustomed 
to consider it. Toe natiual and moiml 
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irorld« aie held t<^ether, in their liespeotite 
opoMtidas, hf an UrceMaat admini^t^on. 
It is the mighty grasp of a eoatrolKng hand ‘ 
iS’hioh keeps everything in its station. Were 
this control suspends, there is nothing 
adequate to the ‘preservation of harmony 
.and affection between my tnind and fhat a 
my dear«it friend 4 or q single hour.—R. 
CZCIL, ^ . 

AUDACITY—Necessary. , « , 

Audacity is necessAryin’the commerce of 
men.— 0&. JohnsOn? < 

AUOUSt—The Month of ** 

The^ oM Roman was rer/fTM—the 
sixth month'’from March, the moilth in 
which the primitive Rofhans, a<i well at> 
Jews, began the year. The name was 
changed to August m honour of the emperor 
—Augustus Csesar, on account of his vic¬ 
tories, and his entering on his hrst cdtisu- 
late in that month,— Dr, Webster. 


There is no month in the whole year in 
which Nature wears a more beautiful appear¬ 
ance titan in the month of August Spring 
has many beauties, and May is a fresh and 
blooming month, but the charms of this 
time of year are enhanced by their contrast 
with the winter season. August has no 
such advantage It comes \^en we re¬ 
member nothing bat clear skies, green 
fields, and sweet-smelhng fioweis—when 
the recollection of snow, and ice, and bleak 
winds, has faded from our minds as com¬ 
pletely as they have disappeared from the 
earth,—and yet what a pleasant time it is! 
Orchards and corn-fields ring with the hum 
of labour; trees bend beneath the thick 
clusters of rich fruit which bow their 

I litaiVchcs to the ground; and the com, 
piled in gracefnl sheaves, or waving in 
ipvejv light lircath tliat sweeps above it, 
as if it wooed the sickle, tinges the land¬ 
scape with a golden hue. A mellow soft¬ 
ness appears to hang over the whole earth; 
tile innuenoe of the season seems to extend 
itself to the very waggon whose slow motion 
across tlm well-reaped field is peroeptible 
only to the evt, but strikes with no Wrsh 
•ouad uptm tM ear.—D ickens. 

AUaUBTAM ADB.—The 
Tbe Augustan age of any national litera- 
tnee fo die suppo^ period of its highest 
State of purity and ■lennement. Thus tbe 
rqlign of Louu XIV. has been called the 
Augustan agp of Frenclj litemturc, and that 
of Queen Anne the Augustan age of Eag- 
Ihih literature.—D r. Wj^BSTBR. m 

> >ihUBOItA*BORBA1.18.—Tbe 

The hunmous nth remains somkimes 
lor bouts together flashing and kiodiinj^ in 

' .. 4fl '• ' 


evet-varying undulations, before nys and 
streamers emanate from it, and shoot up 
, to Iht zenith. Tbe more -intense the dE* 

' chan« of the northern light,‘the more 
bnght'is the fday of colony through all 
the varying gradations from tislet and bluish 
white to green'and crimson^ Even in ordi¬ 
nary electricity excised byfriciion die sparks 
are only coloured in csUues where the 
Sion is very violent after great tetsion. The 
magnetic columns of flame rise either stn^y 
{tom the luminous arch, fdetided wlthblobk 
ra]rs similar to thick smoke, or $imnltane- 
ously m" many opposite points of Che horl- 
zen, uniUng together, form a flickering sea 
of flame, whose brilliant beafuiy’admlta’of 
no adequate ‘description, as the liuninoas 
waves are every momeqt assuming new and 
varying forms. The intensity of this light 
is at times so great, that Lowenom (on 
June 29, 1786) recognized the curgscaiion 
of the polar light in bright suuihine. 
Motion renders &e phenomenotf morewisd- 
ble. Round the point in the vault of heaven 
which corresponds to the direction of the 
inclmation of the needle, the beams unite 
together to form the so-called corona, the 
crown of^e northern light, which encircles 
the suiriffit of the heavenly canopy with a 
milder radiance and unflickering emanations 
of light. It is only in rare instances that 
a pen^ect crown or circle is formed, but on 
its completion the phenomenon lias invari¬ 
ably reached its maximum, and the radia¬ 
tions become less frequent, shorter,* and 
more colourless. The crown and luminous 
arches break up, and the whole vault of 
heaven becomes covered with irregularly 
scattered, broad, faint, almost ashy grey, 
luminous, immovable patches, whiui in 
their turn disappear, leaving nothing but a 
trace of the urk, smoke-liue s^ment on 
the horizon. There often remains nothing 
of the whole spectacle but a white, delicate 
cloud with feathery edges, or divided at 
equal distances into smsul roundish gioups 
like cirro-cumuli.—H erscheU 

AUTHOR.—Coimsel to an 

An author should sell his first work for 
what the booksellers will give^ till it shall 
appear whether he is an author of merit, 
or, wluch is tbe same thing as iw purchase- 
money, an author who pleases me public. 
—IhL JOHNSONIffc 

AUTHOR.—The Smpit* of the 

That man has an empire beyond that of 
the highest mcnardi that now lives. It 
has been said that the Queen of Uiis great 
empire has a kingdom upon which the sun 
^never s^; yet her empire, great as it is, 
is neitnii’ so wide nor so deep as that of the 
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totin in the of yohi'wfiTee-, 

tUjns and in (bfi Vii^dom of tjiought'^ 
DtxoK. ^ “ 

AOTBOIt.—The GehhW ^ ih ‘ ' 

The « 4 iole genius of axr au^or ooT^tf 
in describing rrelL and dehaeating cbasacter 
welL->LA'BRDVfiit;B;, 

AtilTKOS.^Judetqg as , ’ 

Nothing can be inore disagroeable to a 
person who does'not express nitnself hepn 
pily^ than to be judged by the elegai^jt 
writers, otr even me half-wits. They make 
no account of bU ideas, and only Judge of 
his wc^ How bup^iSor soeyer he may 
really be to those who ludge him as weak, 
he will nerer reform their judgtneah and, 
in their opinion, be kdU alwaye pass for a 
fool.—Njsi.yBTius. ‘ « * 


4 H>rlc 8 wh\ch he publishes, treated in as 
st^undloUaw manner as if. lie were an enemy 
to,' meskind 1 All the little soramblcn 
fohie foil upon him, publish every Uot 


tipn, rather than safler him to erect himseh 
into an author'with impunity. Not only 
the dull and' the malicions, which make a 
formidable party in pur isbuid, but the 
whole fraternity of wiiters, rise up in arms 
against every, hew iiltrudet into «me .world 
PI fome: and a thousand to one, before 
-'‘^y have doUc, proSe nim not only to be 
a fool, but a.knave. Successful authors do 
I* V 4 iat they can to exclude a competitor, 
*, while the unsuccessfM with oynucfa eager¬ 
ness i&y in their-donn to him as a brother. 
—Addison. 


AU j[HOR.—The Labour of an 

The gieatest part of an author’s time is 
spent in reading, in order to write; a man 
will turn over lialf a bbrfoy to make one 
book,—D r. Johnson. 

AUTHOR.—Sober Reflections of an 

I have presumed to mark the moment of 
conception of “The Decline asi||iFall of 
the Roman Empire: ” I shall now comme¬ 
morate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the dav, or rather night, of ibc 
twenty-seventh of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, th^t I wrote 
tile htst lines of the last page, in a summei- 
house in my gardea After laymg down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau 
or covered walk of acacias, which com¬ 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air wdl temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
itty freedom, and, pci haps, the establish¬ 
ment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind, by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable cornpapion, and that what¬ 
ever might be the future date of my history, 
the life of the historiar. mig^t be short and 
precarious.—G ibbon. 

AUTBOpi—Sympathy with an 

None bat an author knows an author’s 
cares, ^ 

fancy’s fondness for the child she bears. 


AUTHORITIES.—Deference to Old 

n are resolved never to outshoot their 
forefathers’ mark, but write one after ano¬ 
ther; and so the dance goes round in a 
circle, and the world is never the wiser for 
being older. Take an instance of this in 
the schoolmen, and in the best of them— 
Aquinas. ’Tis pleasant to see how that 
great wit is oftentimes put to it to maintain 
some unlucky authonties; and yet such a 
slave was he, that he would rather lose 
truth than go out of the road to find it. 
This also makes men otherwise sensefttl 
and ingenious, quote such things out of an 
old dull author, and with a peculiar em¬ 
phasis of commendation too, as would 
never pass even in ordinary conveisation. 
But now, no sooner does a man give him¬ 
self leave to think, but he peremves how 
absurd and unreasonable it is that one man 
should prescribe to all postentytfaiat 
men, liRe beasts, should follow the :fbrd- ^ 
most of the herd ; and that venerable 
senst should be preferred before new sense^ 
He considers that that which we call anti- s» 
quity is properly the nonage of the world; 
—that the sagest of his authbritfos were 
once new; and that there is no difference 
between an ancient author and himself, but 
only that of time, which, if of any advan¬ 
tage, ’tis rather on his side, as living in a 
more refined and mature age of the world. 
And thus, having cast off this mtellectual 
slavery, he freely picks up truth wherever 
he can find it; puts to sea upon his own 
bottom; holds the stem himsmf; and now, 
if ever, we may expeot new discoveries. — 

J. Norris. 



Cowm 


AUTflORlTY—a binaae amlf Cine. 


AUTHOR.—Treatment af a Mew 

ofkeb do we see a person whose 
RktetataMu are vmbly to do good the 


Auth Aty is a disease and cure, 

WhicB men can neither want nor will 
ehdnre.—S. Butler. 
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AQVKOlUtT.—M«a I0 

CoQld great men ihiinder 

Ab Jvtfe liimsdf does, Jove vroold ne’er be 

tjnkit, 

For overjr plltbig, petty c^cer 
, Would nse his nnven tor thunder: notiung 
^ ^ to thunder. 

Wtofia Heaven 1 

Th$ni<ilsther, with thy sharp and sulphurous 
bolt, 

’ wiitl’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
'Titan the soft myrtle: but Iban, proud 
man! 

g reas’d in a little bri^ autiiority, 
ost ignorant of what he’s most ^sored, 
Kis glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
JPlaya ^such fantastic tricks before high 
' heaven, 

As make the angels weep; who, with our 
^pleeos, 

Would all themselves laugh mortal. ^ 

SltAKtn^AKE. 

AUTHORl^.—The Power of 

Thus can the demigod—authority, 
Make us pay down for our offence. 

SlUKSFEARB. 

AUTKORdil6>l>ead 

The soalty of dead authors HA" this' 
advantage 4;>ver that of the livingthey 
never flattet us to our faces, nor slander us 
behind our backs, nor mti^e upon our 
privacy, nor quit their sHIPre 
take them down.— Colton. 


nA* 


ves jintH we 


AUTHORS.—Oloty Derived fpim 


with familiarit)' of thin|s that are novdi { 
and with peapicacity S things that pn 
profound;—C olton, 

AUTHORS.—Thne Kinds of 

Authors may be divided into ft 4 ling 
stars, planets, and fixed stars: the firn 
have a momentary effect. The second 
have^a much longer duration. But the 
third* are unchangeable, possess tfadr own 
light, and work for all time.—S chopen> 

HAUfXR. 

AUTHORS.—Unnatural War of 

Authors alone, with more than savage rage. 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 

Churchill. 

AUTHORSH IP.—The Vanity of 

A nmn who writes a book, thinks hhnself 
wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind : 
be supposes that he can instruct or amuse 
them; and the publm, to whom he appeala, 
must, after all, be me judges of his preten* 
sions.—D r. Johnson. 

AUTOBIOORAPKY.—The Difficulty of 
Writing an 

The djilicttlty of those who wou^ld write 
their own life or biography is almost Insur* 
mountable; for few will be honest enough 
to say anything disparagingly of themselves, 
while all will be more or less prompted to 
say everything m their own favoiir.r-DR, 
Davies. • * 

AUTUMN.—The Adwait of 


The dilef glory of every people arises 
from Its authors.—D r. Joiin'SON. 

AUTHORS.—Over-Aaxiety of 

Our energies arc actually cramped by 
over*tCnxiety for success and by straining 
our mental faculties beyond due bounds ] 
in the very same way as water, when it 
rushes ibrwurd in tup copious a stream, is 
unable to discharge itseF th/ough a narrow 
vent—M ontaigne. 


*Tis past I no more the Summer blooms t 
Ascending in the rear. 

Behold, congenial Autumn comes, 

I'he Sabbath of the year 1 
■Virhat time thy holy whispers breathe, 

»■ The pensive evening shade beneath, .)< 
And twilight consecrates the floods; 
While natme strips her garment gay, 

And wears the verdure of decay. 

Oh, let me wander through the sounding 
woods f—^LoGARb 


AUTHORS.—The Powers ef 

* Some authors nensensodm a dear 
Style, and otiiers sense in an obacure style; 

can reason 'frithont being able to 
p^piidct others can pdrsuMb>wij^utbdng 
to reamt sofi^ dive so cbep that 
tto dtoto into darkness, and othmseto 
JtoIjHfh tto jhey givtoK» wi> toit ; «nd 
ottouwtto Ve todog and 
k thlR wtddi is dnt and 
sd labour, thereibre, to 

that.ore difficult; It 

# * 



AUTUMN.—An Bvenlng in 

The western sun withdraws the shottnn’d 
day, 

And humid eveidng, gliding o’er the sky 

In her diiU pgrogTCss, to the ground eon* 
ideased w 

The vapours throws. Where creeping waters 
ooze, 

Whoe marshes i^agnat^ and where livem 
wind, 

Cluster the rolHng and swim along 

Uto dnskymantlM laWn. Mennwhfte the 
ueoe, . , 


.. ." ' *1 

M(«OTli*id. lad-^MlciiV te«h 

scstt^d doi^ ' 

S^owB ^«r beroaa nfeage io ttae orimson 
east. 

TaraM to the nn^firect, her lotted disk, 
Whec( monntoios xise^ umbiageons dales 
desce&d, 

Ajod caverns deep^ as optic tube descries, ^ 

A earth, gives ns lus blaze agaii^ 
Void of Its flame, and Aeds a softer day.. 
Now through the pastung doud she seems 
tost^. 

Now up the pore cerulean rides sublime, m 
W ide the pale ddnge floats, and streaming 
mild 

0 *er the dried mouatain to the shadowy 
vale, 

While rod» and floods reflect the quivering 
gleam, 

*the whole air whitens with a boand^s 
tide ^ 

Of silver radiance, trembling round the 
world.—J. Tho]|P>n. 

AUTUMN.—The Fruitihlnesa of 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

Qase bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspirmg with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 

To bend with apples themoss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core; 

To swcU the gourd, and plump the 
ha^ei shells « 

With a sweet 1(00161; tq set budding 
more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days wiU never 
cease, 

For Sn^^uner has o’er-brimm’d their 
dammy cells.—K.BATS. 

AVAZfAHCHB.—The Onmdeuc of an 

It is impossible to conceive the'grandeur 
of an avalanche, as^t breaks avray from 
the highest ridge ofroow on the tr^s of 
th^ mighty Alps, and falls some thousands 
of feet b^w. Scarcely has it reached its 
first ^eatiiuition, than it is broken into in- 
aunetaUe firamnents of vations forms and 
colouiat Yet it te-gatheta, and speeds on 
from One costi^lated reef to another, until, 
at length, whh tierroar of thunder, it reaches 
the depths of the gul^ hdow, and is loet in 
sileaoe aad darkness forever.—B. Paviba 

AyAltlUft.-<<-Tlw AhaordnoM et 

aensdessly ahs^ 

uniAaCilheiSeta^ 

go. provfolm 
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AVARICE.—The A|q^aehea of 
How sordid and foplish an employment 
'it isto stand garingat one’&aaoey, to take 
pleasure in handling, weighing and count* 
ing it over and over I It is in this wa« Ih^ 
avarice makes its first approaches. niWdoN* 
TAJGNB. ^' 

AVARICE—Defined. * “ 

To desire money for its own sake, andi^i' 
order to hoakd it up, is avaHce.—BEJftt'dl; " 

AVARICE.—The Disease cd * / 

In December, 1791^ died at Paris, Iiter^ t 
ally of want, Mr. Ostervald, a well-ksMs^n 
banker. This man felt the violence Iff tl^ 
disease of avarice (for surdy it isratber a di^ ^ 
ease than a passion of the mind) so strongly, 

' that, within a few di^ of lus death, nsr im- 
portmdtks could induce him to buy a few 
poun(b of meat, for the purpose of makiqg 
alittlesoupforhim. “ Tis trttA** said he, 

I should not dislike the soUp, but 1 have 


alittlesoupforhim. “ Tis trttA** said he, 

I should not dislike the soUp, but 1 have 
no appetite for the meat r whii^ then is to 
become of that ? ” At the time thik he re* 
ftised this nourishment, for iear of being 
obliged to give ttway two oj H u ' t e pounds 
of there was tied romKhis neck a 
winch contained mpt hundred 
assignats of one thousand livimeach I He 
died possessed of one hundred md twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling.—^BUCK. 

AVARICE.—The EvU of 

Avarice isolates man from the great uni- 
iFCrse and the ho(y God, deadens the sensi¬ 
bilities to the hipest joys and shuts the 
soul up fn its own dark si^ the victim of a 
thousand miserable suspicions, and the sub¬ 
ject of attributes that every generous heart 
must loathe.—^U r. Thomas. 

AVARICE.—The Mlaeiy df 

** What an unfoitunate wretch am 11 " 
complained a miser to h» neighbour. ^ 
“ Some one last s%ht<has taken away the 
treasure which X butfod in the garden And 
laid « cursed stone tn its place.'* *'And 
yet you have never used yoitr EfianiDB,” 
aptly answered his neig^hour. **Only 
Imng yqaWKlf to bfilBK that the stone is * 
still your tspasttre, aw you are none the 
poorer." “ If I am none thfi poorer," 
turned the miBeik ''iwotsoaM one else 
liA er? The th^^ifojsnoi||^ to 

AVA >riic;g«<v*thd iiftss»uuuJ^o|f ^ 

Avirfoe haa mined^ioH am ifilkiiifpt* * 
digaliw, aad the blindes t 

fortunSs as the ' 

hiri of Aceiimuli^.*rt5i!^^ 


AV4ftIC10tl8. 


BABB. 


AVAB1CX0U8,—The Acu lad F*t« of tbo 

Hti tKOsores fly to cloe eooh fawning slave, 

Vet gradge a stone to dignify his grave: 

For this low*tbougbted czw his life em« 
fdoyed; 

¥<x this, though wealthy, he no wealth 
enjoyed; 

For this he griped the poor, and alms 
denied, 

Uidriended lived, and uniamented died. 

Savage. 

AVEKQB.—The Way to 

The best way of avenging thyself is not 

to tecome like the wrongdoer.—A nto- 
NtNirs. 


gazes on the'marble tombs of the mighty 
dead.—DB. Davie& 

AWE—of Self. 

X cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single sdi^. 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
III awe of such a tlwg as I myself. 

SHAXSPEAEB. 

AWE.—Things Inaplring 

The roaring cataract, thesnow'topt hill, 
Inspire awe, till breath itself stanos still. 

Bloomfield. 

AXIOidS.—Different Kinds of 


AVENUE.—The Beauty of an 

An avenue is one of the most beautiful 
sights the eye can gaze upon. True, the trees 
on either side of the broad walk indicate 
the art of man rather tiian the productions 
of nature ; nevertheless the effect is instan¬ 
taneous and enchanting. How light, and 
airy, and graceful is the arch stretching out 
as far as tne eye can see I It seems luce a 
consecrated r^, which might weU echo 
the grateful anthems of a thousand hearts, 
The golden snnshme blends with the 
sombre shade, and the sportive winds now 
play among the branches, and then sweep 
along before you, as if they were inviting 
you onward to behold and admire.— Dr. 
Davies. 

AVERSION—ManlfeaC. 

It is not dif&cult for a man to see that a 
person has conceived an aversion for him. 
—Addison. 

AVERSION.—The Power of 

You might as weU think of vultures con¬ 
sorting w^ doves, as of one associating 
with another who hiu an intense aversion to 
him.—£. Davies. 

AVERSIONS.—A Bundle of 

Some people’s sensibOity is a mere bundle 
of avervtms, and you bear them display and 
fwrade it, riot in recounti^ the thii^ they 
are attad^ to, hut in telling you how many 
things and persons they bear."— 

Foster. 

AVOCATIONS.—Namerous 

Viiiti, badness cards^ and I know not 
how other avocadons, do succeed one 
another eoHufflc, that i& the dqr there is no 
. time left for flbe distriueted person to con¬ 
vene with his own tbmi||^—Bovjpc. 

V 0 ftk aaeted iwe eefaes the spirit as me 
BflWi die coSMOMEdloese «fpesyer, and 
|o « 


Mathematical axioms are 'such as—The 
whole is greater than any of the parts ; or, 
that equal things, addra to equal, make 
equal. Metaphysical axioms are such os 
tms—There can be nothing more in an 
effect than was contained in its cause. 
MomI axioms are such as this—The will 
of God is the rule of right and wrong.—I. 
Taylor. 


♦ 


B. 


BABE.—An Address to a u 

O thou bright thing, fredi from the hand 
of God, 

The motion of thy dandng limbs are 
swayed 

By the unceasiii^ music of thy being! 
Nearer 1 seem to God when looking on 
thee: 

'Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 
His hand was on thee as 'twere yesterday, 
Thou later revelation I Silver stream. 
Breaking with laughter from die lake 
divme 

Whence all things flow. 0 Inr^ht and 
singing babe! 'v 

What wilt thou be hereafter?—A. Smith. 

BABE.— The Laaguace of a 

All the langnage he speaks is tears, and 
they serve wm to express Ids neceisify.— 
Poole. ^ 

BABE.—A Sleeping 

How soft and fresh he breathes I 
Xa>o 1^ he is dreaming I Vixens sore of 

Are ^Lldenii^ his rest; qnd, ah I who 
knows 

But waitiag angels do coavacse i& sISHi 
With babes like tbii I—Coxi. 



BASlttS. 


BALLADS. 


BABI]BS-*^a liitfUect. 

It is well for us that we are bom babies 
in intellect. Could we undenfund half 
what mothers say and do to thdr infants, 
we should be filled with a conceit of our 
own importance, which would render us 
insupportable through life. Happy the boy 
whose mother is tired of talking nonsense 
to him, befoie he is old enough to know 
the sense of it I—Adm. Hake. 

BABY.—^Qod -will take Care of 

We have read of a beautiful infant, who 
had been taught by its pious parents to say 
—"God will take care of baby." It was 
afflicted, and given up to die, just when its 
parents were recovering from a severe and 
dangerous illness. But the mother must 
see her dying child once again, to have one 
other maternal embrace this side heaven, 
and one look of love through its bright 
blue eye, ere it died. Just as the father 
and mothorsuccecdcd in reaching the apart¬ 
ment of the dying one, it was thought that 
its spirit had winged its glad flight to the 
H]>per world ; but the mother’s loud and 
piercing lamentation exposed the general 
mistake. The dying child opened its blue 
eyes once moie, smiled its last smile, and, 
m a faint and almost inaudible utterance, 
said—“God will take care of baby,” and 
then died, and attendant angels bore its 
emancipated spiiit away on their broad, 
strong pinions to the throne of Everlasting 
Love 1 —Dr. Davils. 

BABY-CABTS.—Objections to 

"Baby-carts, on narrow pavements, are 
awful bores, especially to a hunted busi¬ 
ness-man "—Are they? Suppose you and 
a certain pair of blue eyes, that you would 
give half your patrimony to win, were joint 
proprietors of that baby? I shouldn’t 
due to stand very near you, and call it a 
miisance. —Parton. 

BACHELOR.—The Acknowledgment of a 

I have no wife nor children, good or 
bad, to provide for—a mere spectator of 
other men’s fortunes and adventures, and 
how they play their parts,—B urion. 

BACKSLIDER.—^A Description of tho 

He is one wtilp has unhappily fallen fVom 
the faith and practice of our holy religion ; 
hence we designate him an apostate from 
the beautiful and the true—a deserter to 
the great Enemy of God and man.—£. 
Daviks. 

8ACX8LXD8IL—The Recovery of a 

A backrildet CHdinarily goelh a great 
length ere he is recovered.—F ka^r. 


BACON.—Lord 

Lord VMon was the greatest g;enha that 
England, or perhaps any other country, 
ever produced.— Pope-Spencs. 


I was infinitely pleased to find among 
the works of this extraordinary man, a 
prayer of his own composing, wliich, for 
the elevation oi thought and greatness of 
expression, seems rather the devotion of an 
angel than a man.—A ddisoM. 

BALAAM.—The Prophet 

The prophecies of Balaam, the son of 
Beor, bring before us the image of the fiist . 
godless poet—^the first who "piofancd the 
God-given strength, and marred the lofty 
line.’” Having been, ^eiliaps, at first a 
true prophet and a genius, he had become 
a soothsayer, but was surprised and forced 
into a true prophet again. His words come 
forth from his lips like honey from the 
caicase of the lion—"meat from the eatci." 
We figure him always -with grey hair and 
a coarse visage; the brow lofty and broad; 
the eye small, leering, fierce; the lips large 
and protiuding. Poetry has often flushtd 
, that noble brow; but licentiousness has 
blanched his hair, and many sins and 
abominations are expressed in his lowei- 
face. But look how Spirit of the Loid 
now covers him with an unusual and mighty 
aiilatus—^how he struggles s^iist it as 
against a shirt of poison, but m vain—how 
his eye at length steadies sullenly into vision 
—and how his lips, after writhing as though 
scotched, open their wide and slow portus 
to utter the blessing! He feels himself— 
eye, brow, soul, all but heart—caught in 
the power of a mighty one; and he must 
speak or burnt As it is, the blessing 
blisters his tongue like a curse, and he has 
found only in its utterance a milder misery. 

* * * Wc follow him, as he passes or toward 
the mountains of the East, with mingled 
emotions of disgust and admiration, fear 
and pity—pity, for the sword is already 
tremblmg over his head. He shall soon 
conspire with Midian, and shall peiidi in 
I the attempt. It is but one lucid peak in 
his histoiy that we see—all behind and 
before is darkness. Therefore "eternal 
silence be his doom 1 "—G. Gilhixan. 

BALIAD8.—A Deslra to Make 

Gfve me the making;, of the ballade of a 
nation, and 1 care not who mahes tlie laws. 
—A. FtrrcHEK. 

BAIXAD8.—Botspur'k Oploioa of 

I’d rather be « and cry " mew," 

Than iowt of those tame metre ballad^^ 
tbOngttimi^ltAKSWbAAB. 

S‘ 


BALtOT. 


BANQOSf.. 


BALX<OT.~-Coiie««ltBeiit by 

ballot cornipt votes are concealed, 
irhile virtuous otizens are left in the dark 
as to the sentiments of eadu—CiCEKO. 

BALLOT.—The Bvll of the 

Hcwir few are,there who preserve the 
same delicacy of conduct in secret as when 
exposed to the view of the worid • The 
truth is—the generality of mankind revere 
fame more thw conscience. —Pliny. 

BAI(L-R00M.—The AUuremente of the 

It must be confessed that the ball’toom 
possesses most powerful allurements. The 
decorations, the flowers, the odours, the 
company ghtterme with ornaments, the 
music, the dance, uie banquet—all conspire 
to lender the scene one of “Wondrous en¬ 
chantment, alike false and true.—D k. 
Daviks. 


retreat, and with expensive‘T^wntiiNU.} 
with those pleasures which sjhfacudt itt tbe 
regular course, bn reserved ak Jthe ipwird 
ot his toils, and the onmfort of his age. 
He spends his active days in Superfluous 
and uQsatisfactoiy indolgemiie, and dooms 
the winter of life to want, to neglect, to 4 
prison, or an ahnshouM.—AMOX. 

They were firsf known in Italy, where the 
Lomb^ Jews kept benches in themsTimt* 
place, for the exchange of money and bi&. 
^e Italian word banco means bmich, from 
which bank took its' origin : and the word 
bankrupt is supposed to be derived freon 
the French banqueroute^ which signifies a 
bieaking or failing business; for when a 
money-change* became insolvent, his bench 
was Broken, to warn the public that he 
could no longer continue his business.— 
Loarino. 


BANISHMENT.—The BHter Bread of 

Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth, 
Near to me king in blood, and near in 
love 

Till you did make him misinterpret me. 
Have stoop’d my neck under your imunes. 
And sigh’d my English breath in foreign 
clouds, 

Eating the bitter bread w banisliment. 

SUAXSPEARE. 

BANKRUPT.—The Qain of a 

A bankrupt is made by breaking, as a 
bird IS hatimed by Inreaking the shell; for 
he gains more by giving over his trade, 
than ever he did by dmling in it.—B p. 
Butler. 

BANKRUPT.—An Honest 

Mr. Denham had formerly been in busi¬ 
ness at Bristol, had failed in debt to a 
number of people, compounded, and went 
to America; there, by a close application 
to business as a merchant, he acquired a 
plentifnl fortune in a few years. Returning 
to Engtand in a ship with me, he invited 
Ms old Cl editors to an mitertainment, at 
which he thanked them for the easy com- 
^nsaiion they had favonred him with; 
and when th^ expected nothing but the 
tresitf every man, at the first rmnove, found 
under his plate an order on a hanker for 
tBe full amount of ^e unpaid remainder, 
with interact— Dr. Franklin; 

SAMKRUPTCY.—The Souiee of 

’the gimit simree of mitauantBe miscatruee 

i»*^the mexcihant mmally staits m a mode 

wMeb should namt |Uv adorn a suc- 

«9agl0i cottdusiott. He blnu with a rural 
* 


BANQUET.—An Edenle 

So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell; nor seemmgly . 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians; but with keen despatch 
Of real hanger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate: what redounds, tran¬ 
spires 

Through spirits with ease; nor wonder, if 
by fire 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchemist « 

Can turn, or holds it possible to turn, 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, 

As from the mine.—MiLlON. 

BANQUET.—A Luxuriant 

There were all the dainties, not only of 
the season, but of what art could add— 
vemson, plain solid meat, fowl, baked and 
boiled meats, banquet in exceeding plenty, 
and exqnisitdy diessed.—E velyn. 

BANQUET.—An Oriental 

The various items of which an Oriental 
banquet consists—bread, flesh, fish, fowls, 
melted butter, honey, and fruits, are in many 
places set on the table at once, in defiance of 
all taste. They are brought tn upon trays— 
one, containing several dishes, beingassigned 
to a group of two, or at most three persons, 
and Oie number and equality of tha di^eU 
being regi^ted accordii^ to the rank and 
consideration of the party seated before it. 
In ordinary cases four or five didies eon* 
stitute the portion allotted to a guest; but 
if he be a p^on of consequence or to whom 
the host is desirous of showing more than 
.ordinary marks of attention, othm vi^s 
are successively broi^t in, umil. If every 
vacant c^er of tM tray ta oecii(ne4 



nAMurvLnM* 
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^ WU,tie ofte_ ^ve ano^er.— 

BAKfSR.-^Tlee to f 

If your aHupwkaut baater you on your 
lagularity, ordil%4aceticy, and love of study, 
lunter tnem in ratum on their want of 
uese quaUtieSt^rCHATHAM. 

BANTBRIHO-Cbataeterlced. 


Bantering ia often povwrty of wit—^L a 
Bst.VYkst.z. 


BAR08*<>*Mi^ maltea 

Nkbt hath s»de many bards: she is so 
lorely I 

For it is beauty maheth poesie, 

As from the dancing ^e come tears of light 

P. J. Bailby. 

BARGAIN.-—A Dear 

A dear bargain is alwm disagreeable, 
particularly as it is a renecbon upon the 
buyer’s judgment—P liny. 

BARGAIN.—Inconveniences respecting a 


BAPTISM.—Infant 

An assembly of sixty-six pastors,—men 
who had stoocl the trial df a grievous perse* 
cution, and sormd in the faith,—was called 
^ Cyprian, m the year 253 of the Christian 
Ea, to decide, not whether; inhints should 
be baptized at all, but whether it should 
be done immediately, or.on the e^hth day. 
If infant baptism had b<xn an innovation, 
it must have been now of considerable 
standing. The disputes about Easter show 
that su^ an innovation must have formed 
a remarkable era in the Church. It is 
impossible to account for the silence of all 
antiquity, but on the footing that it had once 
been allowed, and that infant baptism 
was the piactice of the first Churches.— 
Milnlr, 

BAPTISM.—The Sign of 
Bqptism is the initiatory sign by which 
wr are admitted into the fellowship of the 
Chuith.— Calvin. 

BAPTISM, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH. 

Here with an infant, joyful sponsors come, 

‘ Then bear the new-made Christian to his 
home } 

A few short years, and we behold him 
stand, • 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand: 
A few, stiU seeming shorter, and.we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband’s baer:— 
Thus as the monus succeed, shall infants 
take 

Their names ; thus parents shall the child 
forsake; 

Thus brides again and bridegrooms nlithe 
diall kneeX 

By love or law their vows to seal 

Ckabbx. 

SARDS.—The Employmenta of 

Bards were chiefly employed by the 
Budent Celts to compose and ring verses in 
praise of g^t and valorous men. Nor 
was this their only employment: they were 
Idstarians also. They dressed in mne, as 
did the ulden priests. Hence their Wdsb 
desigwilion—wfaidi signifies priest^ 
or pbikwopher.—& tlAvisa. 


A wise man will foresee inconveniences 
before be makes his baigrin, and an honest 
man will stand to his bargain, notwith¬ 
standing all his inconveniences.—M arten. 


BARONS.—The Origin of 

Baron is a French word, denoting a de¬ 
gree of nubility below that of a viscount. 
Bracton, an ancient writer, *says barons 
were called Baronet juast robur belli. This 
signification seems to agree with other 
nations, where baronice are as much as 
prmincke^ so that barons seem also origin¬ 
ally to have had the government of tori- 
tones or provinces. The origin and an¬ 
tiquity of baronies have occasioned labo¬ 
rious enquiries among English antiquaries. 
The most probabk opinion seems to be 
that they were ttlPsame with our present 
lords of manors, to which the name of 
Court Baron gives some countenance. 
Camden refers &e origin of barons by writ 
to Henry IIL, arid barons by letters patent, 
or creation, to the eleventh of Richard II. 
There are now no feudal baronies ; but the 
bishops are called by writ, and rit in the 
House of Lords as barmis, by succession. 
In former times, before there was a lord 
mayor in London, the burgesses were 
called barons, as appears by the city seal 
and their ancient diarters. The earls 
palatine and marches of England hod 
anciently their barons under them; but no 
barons, save those who hrid immediately of 
the king, were peers of the realm. Baronets 
were first created by James I., the twenty- 
second of May, 161 Z.—^Loaeino. 


BASENESS—Eaaltad. 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the peison’s sake. 

G. Hbebs&T. 

BASENESS.—Sickening at 

And how does noble Chamoat? 

Never ill, man, until I hear of baseness, 
Then 1 sicken.— Bbavkont & Flbichbe. 


BASRPULNSStf—Defined. 

Hie glow o£ihe angel in woman.—MM. 


BAS8rULNBS8. 


BATTLB. 


BAftHFULMBBS—a grcAt Hindrance. 

BashAilness is a smt hindrance to % 
man, both in uttering bis sentiments and in 
understanding what is proposed to him; 
*tis therefore good to press forward with 
discretion, both in discourse and company 
of the better sort—LoRu Bacon. 

BA8HFULHBSS—but a Passage. 

Bashfulness is but the passage from one 
season of life to another.—^B p. Hurd. 

.BASTILB.—The 

*Tis true, the hostile is not an evil to be 
despised; but strip it of its towers, hll up 
the fosse, unbarricade the doors, call it 
simply a confinement, and suppose ’tis some 
tyrant of a distemper and not of a man 
which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, 
and you bear the other half without com¬ 
plaint.— Starne. 

BAT.—The Nature of the 

That curious, complex creature, which 
has sumt. thing of beast and bird.—L ocks. 


honour of the Holy Trinity, and supposed 
to be derived from Arthur, foundet of 
British chivaliy. The motto» with a some¬ 
what^ questionable orthodoxy, was “ THa 
mnUna juncta tn uno.” The badge was 
altered in the reign of James 1 ,, who, by a 
no less audacious seculaiization, left out 
Humina, in order to leave the interpretation 
open for “the junction in one” of the three 
kinrfoms (tna regm) of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. The Shamrock was 
added to the Rose and Thistle after the 
Union with Ireland, 1802. It occurred 
to Sir Robert Walpole to re*construct the 
order, by the limitation of its members to 
persons of merit, and by the title, thus fitl^ 
earned, of “the most nonourable.” It is 
said that bis main ol^ect was to provide 
himself with* the means of resisting the 
constant applications^ for the order of the 
Garter. As such he offered it to Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, for her grand¬ 
son. “No,” she said, “nothii^ but the 
Garter.” “Madame,”said Walpole, “they 
who take the Bath will the sooner have the 
Garter.”— Dean Sianley. 


BATH.—Knights of the 

In the reign of George I. a permanent 
change was effected in one of tlie accom¬ 
paniments of the coronation, namely, the 
new arrangement of the Knights of the 
Bath. In the earlier coronations it had 
been the practice of the sovereigns to create 
a number of knights before they started on 
their procession from the Tower. These 
knights being made in lime of peace were 
'not enroUeil in any existing order, aud for a 
long period had no special designation; 
but, inasmuch as one of the most striking 
and characteristic parts of their admission 
was the complete ablution of their persons 
on the vigil of their knighthood, as an 
emblem of the cleanliness and purity of 
thek ftiture profession, they were called 
Bmights of "the Bath.” The King 
himself bathed on the occasion with 
them. They were completely umlressed, 
placed in large baths, and then wrapped in 
soft blankets, T^ distinctive name first 
appears in the time of Henry V, The 
ceremony had always taken place at West¬ 
minster; the both in the Punted or Prince’s 
Qiamber, and the vigils rither before the 
CcHtfessors Shrine^ or, since the Refortna- 
tion» in Henry VIL's ChapdL Edward II. 
was thus knighted, at his fathei^s corona- 
tiOR} mad the crowd was so great that two 
kn^ts were suffocated. Evelyn saw “the 
bating of the kru^ts raeparatoty to the 
coronation of Charles IL in the Painted 
Outmber.” The badge which they 
«taa emblenDatie of the sacredness of their 
T|||hr^^VT* gariands twisted t<i(getber in 


BATH.—The Luxury of the 

There are few outward luxuries compar¬ 
able to that of the bath; and few so needful 
alike in sickness and in health. No marvel 
that tlie Orientals imdcrstood this tho¬ 
roughly ; hence their baths were of amazmg 
extent and magnificence.—G wilt. 

BATHlNa.—The Pleasure of 

. Oh recreation exquisite, to feel 
The wholesome waters trickle from the 
head, 

Oft as its saturated locks emerge I 
To feel them lick the hand and lave the 
foot! 

And when the playful and luxurious limb 
Is satiated with pastime, and the man 
Rises refreshed from the voluptuous flood, 
How rich the pleasure to let Zephyr diill 
And steal the dew-drops from kis panting 
sides}— Hurois. 

BATTLE.—Awaiting the ^Signal of 
Horror itself in that fair si^t seem’d fair. 
And pleasure flew amid sad dread and fear. 

Tasso. 

BATTLiB.—A Description of a 

In their turn 

The vanquish’^yitiumph, and the victors 
snonm: if; 

Ours take new conrage from despair and 
night; 

Confurd the fortune is, confined the fight: 
All psxts resound with tumults, pl&ts. 
and fears, 

And grisly Death In sundtyshapes appears, 

VlKQlL. 



BArruB. 


mAvnruv. 


8ATTX/B.—Preparing for 

From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of might, 

The hum of dther army stilly sounds. 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of eadi othei^g watdi: 
Fire answers fire; and through their paly 
flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face: 
Steed threatens steed in high and boastful 
neighs, 

Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the 
tents 

The armourers accomplishing the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets, up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shakspearb. 

BATTLB.—Urging on to 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more: 

Oi close the wall up with our Englirii dead! 
In peace tlieie’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

StUfen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard>£a.vonr’d rage; 
Then lend the eye a tcinble aspect; 

Let It fly through the portage of toe head, * 
Like the brass cannon ; let toe brbw o’er- 
whelm it. 

As fearfully as does a galled rock 
O’eriuing and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d With top wild and wastefiil ocean: 
Now set toe teeth, and stretch toe nostril 
wide; 

Hold hard toe breath, and bend up every 
spint 

To hu full height 1 On, on, you noble 
English 1 —SUAKSPJSAKE. 

BATrLB-PIBLD.—The Sight of a 

The sight of a battle-field, after toe fight, 
is enough to inspire princes with a love of 
peace and a horror of war —^Nafolbont I. 

BAY-TRBB.—The Use of the 

Its branches were used for crowning toe 
Victors in toe ancient games of Greece and 
Kerne, ns well as for decorating the brow 
of the poet. —^Pbof. Balfour. 

BAZAAR.—The Matrimonial 

As in toe vegetable "wl*-* there are 
for toe romantic, wR potatoes for 
toe^ ptaetieal, the xuatiiiRraiia *■««■««• is 
varied to suit toe varying taste. And so ft 
comes to pass that we have one race of 
women, breaft down under fiunily 
whose dwellings, unless they are so 
mnan sto as to secure as a servant awor^'er 
"'wnat^ than themselves, become scenes of 


discotofbit and sadness j and another race, 
who make unexceptionable nuraes, whose 
houses are faultless in all their appoint* 
ments, but who, as companions, are about 
as entertaming as the puddings they take 
sudh care to cook.—^B brtram. 

BAZAARS.—Religious 

These means for toe support of religion 
ha^ly comport with toe sanctity of the 
object. A certain air of frivolity and 
worldhness is thrown over toe whole; so 
that such a scene looks hke /frry kt^tng a 
stall at “ Vanity /oar.”—J. A. JaRbs. 

BE.—To 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in toe mind to sufier 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposmg, end them? 

Shakspbarr 

BEARING AND FORBEARING. 

The two powers which in my opinion 
constitute a wise man, are those of baring 
and forbearing.— Epictbtus. 

BBAST8.—The Advantages of 

Beasts have not toe htg^ advantages 
which we possess; but they have some 
which we have not They have not our 
hopes, but then toi^ have not our fean; 
they are subject like us to death, but it is 
witoout being aware of it Most of them 
are better able to preserve themselves than 
we are, and make a less bad use of todr 
passions —Montesquieu. 

BEASTS.—The Creation of 

God sdd— 

'’Let toe earth bring forth soul living in 
her kind, 

Cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of 
the earth, * 

Each in their kind.” The earth obey’d, 
and straight 

Op’ning her ^ile womb, teem’d at a birto 
Tnnum^us living creatures, perfect fbiroi^ 
Limb’d and full grown.— ^Milton. 

BEAUTIFUL.—Anxiety to be . 

Over>anxiety to be beautiful is to be half 
ugly.—SCRIVER. 

BBAUTIFUIm—A n Opinion reapecting the 

I am of opinion that there is nothing so 
beuutifid but tout there is simictoing stift 
mart beantiful, of wMdi tlds is the mete 
iaBip eX|nesrion,—a something whidi 
CIA neither be perceived by toe eyai, toe 
eaiSi rSMir mqt of the s e n s ei t we compte* 
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Inui jt Jiberdy is tlhft tJunghts of oar 
mtiMh -^CiCEKa 

IttAUtY—Ann«d with Virtue. 

manty onaod with Tutae bows the soul 
With a commanding but a cweet control 

Percival 

BBAtITY —-The Art of Atsiatiag 

The true art of assisting beauty consists 
in embellishing the whole person by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and com 
mendable qualities By this help alone it 
IS that those uho are the favourite work of 
nature become animated, and are in a 
capacity for exerting their charms, add 
those who seem to have been neglected 
by her, like iqodels urought in haste, are 
capable m a great measure of finishing what 
she has left imperfect —J Hughes 

BEAUTY—more Beauteous by Truth, 
ph, how much more doth beauty beauteous 
seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth 

Thavose is fair, but faher we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth m it 
hve —Shakspeake 

»BBAUXY —The Captivation of 

Faif tresses man’s impcnal race ensnare. 
And beauty draws u^ wtdi a single hair 

PoiE 

BBAUTY-^liidom Oeepleed 

* ^n outward gift which is seldom despised, 
except those to whom it has been refused 

« --Gib:^on. 

TtBR^UtY ~The Fate of 

Beauty Saaa grows familiar ^|||^e lover, 

«. Fato m his eye^ and pales nptm the sense 

Addison. 

BBAUTY -^I'emale 

What’s female beauty but an air divine, 
Thro’ whidi the mind s all gentle graces 
diiM? 

33 ^* like the sun, irradiate all between , 
Ite body duuns, because the soul is seen. 
Hmiee, men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar gmee 
Soaus forms, tho* Imght, no mortiu man 

* CMiliear; * 

none resist, tko* not ameedmg fair 
Dr L Young 

|ntAtlTY«'*>Tlw ImpeHshableaeM^ef 

IlicmeiMUowt^faleelsthe notmthat. 
MMaiial bean^ » « frail and fleetntg thing t 
It over wisdom and virtue, not 

but in dcath,-H:edeems or veils 
I MBlfialy«ndcrme,Bndsw«elemtihe8(iAr 
< iilllitBye* of ltoy.*~TiiJurcKrAD. 
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Can qutecktlm fiar fire of love, 
If virtue 1 engriined in the UfKc, ' 
And the husband has pease to ai 
* #. P * J 

“EA»JY—ThoJaUgea^ v 


ive 

SAY. 



the opinion 
who has e had expenence in that department 
of h*Ui^i nave feijhiig for it, and who 

haveBmnpetent unders^m^ to judge of 
design and reasoniagowHich are i^ways 
the highest and most exdSI^ qf all beanti^ 
Such men, where they are tybe found, lb m, 
the stan^dard m every department of beauty, 
and iildivery mgredient of taste —S Smi TH. 

BBAUTY-H» the Lifcer 

Liking lb not always the child of beauty, 
but whatsoever is liked, to the liker is beau 
tiful —Sir P Sidney 

<0* 

BBAUTY—Nature's Brag 
Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be 



In coiPprwJcusts, and high solemnities, 
Where mostlplley wonder at the workman¬ 
ship • 

It IS for homely features to keep home,— 
They had their name thence — Mil ton 

BEAUTY —The Power of 
Ills blooming beauty, with his tender years, 
Hath biibed the judges for the pimniaed 
prize —Virgil 

In one of the worst parts of Xxnuloix 
there is an institution which I visited In 
one room I found about thirty-five men 
listening to the teachings of the danghtw 
of a small shopkeeper m the neighbour^ 
hood She was one of the prettiest women 
I ever saw m my life I noticed that there 
was no one present but the young woman 
with those rough men, and said to the super¬ 
intendent—"Are you not gfraid to leave 
my dear little friend alone with all those 
men?” He replied—"I am ” ‘*Th«i 
why don’t yon go to her ?” " Ytm mistake 
my fear I am not afraid of their doing ber 
any harm They love her so mudi that 

S would lick the ground cm wluch An 
s, but 1 am afi:^ some panum nuy 
step in, and, not being under aiitboiityi Or 
knowing the manners of the place, may fW 
someth^ impertinent to bV, and m w 
did he would not leave the 
bHArmsuRy. 







. . . i. 

BBAUTVAth? Pttiii ef ' ‘ i 

Hakd is to fIjjgA b<44'<li^ advedturoiM«{' 

Of sstm dam in, pH^Ufe df 

tote; ; ** V 

For toeo «> 
asceitd, * 

’Tts to ^ed^—4oo poork tlA cdtolend * 

And he ^o ^raising oeauty does no 
wrong, ^ 

Mhy ^si to be suctifissiyin h» soe£, 

But when tA*e filr tbedwtives 9pm^ its 

And one acceptf, (to vo^hsafes to 
praise > 

His wide ambition knows no further bound, 
Nor can his niB^«With brighterttoie be 
crown’d ^-Congrbve “ 

># 

BEAUTY-^Rfriared 

Small IS the worth 
Of Beauty from the light retisll 1 
Bid her comt foith, 

Suffer herself to bt desired, 

And not blush so to be admired 

Wai ler 

Bl^UTY—a Silent Orator 

Foi* converse among men, beautiful 
persons have less need of the mind’s com 
mending qualities Beauty m lUelf is such 
a silent orator, that it is eiei fi|ii(|||Rg for 
respect and liking, and, 1i|| the ey&s of 
others, is ever sending to tWdr hearts for 
love *Yct even this hath tfiis inconvenience 
m It—that it makes its possessor neglect the 
furnishing of the mind with nobleness 
Nay, It (mcntimes is a cause that tlie mind 
IS J1 —Felt HAM 

BEAUTy.-~The Bmile of 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh, what were man? A world without a 
sunl—T Campbslu 

BBAUTY.-<A Thing of 

A thing of beauty is ajovfdr ever: 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into uothi^ess; but still wdl keep 
A bower quiet for os, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet beeatbmg. 

Thereftae* m every morrow, are vewieath- 
ing 

A flowey band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite or despondence, of the inhuman 
dea^ 

^k^natnies, of gloomy days, 

Of aU to uoh^thy and Q’er*daiken’d 
ways 

MMe to our aearclung ‘ yee, in spite of aB, 
gtoto wape of beauty atowii away the pall 
From mirdttk sjiWts.-KMg». 


BBl>.eHAMBSE. 

BBAUTY—without Virtue 
virtue, 


where 

« 


is beauty’s 


Deprived of 
power? 

Her dimpled smiles, her roses, charm nd 
more: 

So much can guilt the loveliest form de 
flower, 

We loathe that beauty which we loved 
befoie—R Ferousok. 

BEAUTY —The World of 

Diaw fiist a cloud, all save her neck, 

And out of that make day to break, 

Till like her face it do appear, 

And men may think all light rose here 

Then let the beam& of that disperse 
Ihe cloud and diow the universe, 

But at such distance al the eye 
May rather yet adore than spy. 

The heaven design’d, draw next a spnng, 
With all that youth as it can bring, 

Four nvers branching forth like seas, 

And P iradisc confliung these 

Last, draw the circles of this globe, 

And let there be a stairy robe , 

Of constellations ’bout her hurl’d , , 

And thou hast painted Beauty’s world. 

Jomson. 

BED—Experience In 

If 

In bed we laugh, m bed we cry, 

' And, bom in bed, m bed we diie, 

1 he near approach ft bed may tow 
Of human bliss and humjui woe 

Dr Johnson, 
bed —The Hontehoid v 

Cursed be the tonne that dares to speak 
evil of the household bed 1 By ik side 
oscillates the bradle. Not foi nroin m 
the cnb. ji^this sacred precuilpt—the 
saother's i.liiff.iLr—lies the heart of the 
family Hbte the child leama its pn^er ' 
Hither, night by ttight, angels troop. It 
IS “theholfypfhohesf’—H W.Beecsir. 

BED.->V]nie Luxniy of a 

What a delightful thing test it> I The 
bed has become a place of luxury to me' 

1 would not exetonge it for alT the thrones 
in the worId.-4fAPOi.EON I 

BED.—The Petodoakaf Character af Ihe 

'fhe bed n a bundle of paradoms s we 
go to it with reluctance, yet we qidt st with 
r^jiet; we make up our mtnda eveiy n^ht 
to leave it early, but we make if our 
bodies cvety mommg to keep it kte.— 
Colton. 


BEU<«£|AMBEE.—The 
A (hamber deaf to aftise, aad blind to 
F. Sidney 

* » 
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BEGGAR. 


SEO>EEl,L0>VS.-~<Stnqce 

Miam akQil<niais^iaiX» utith strange bed>* 
»Uo«A'«>Sipks»E^^ 

BEflM-^'THe BitfosmeUt of 4 

A bee lutaongst (he flowers in qpring is 
one of tbe most ebeerfnl objects that can 
be (oOleed upon. Its life'appears to be all 
enjbyinent,;->-so tnu^ «n4 so pleased.-^ 
Adn, I'alst. . 

9 * 

BBS .—tht Example of the 

The bee observe: 

She too an artist is, and laughs at man, 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With tmth to form; a cunning architect. 
Who at the roof begins her golden work, 
And bniltls without foundation. How slie 
toils. 

And still fiom bud to bud, from flower to 
flower, 

Travels the livelong day ! Ye idle drones, 
Who rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, behold and 
learn 

How good, how fair, how honourable 'tis 
I'o live by indu^lry. llie busy tribes 
t)f bees so emulous are daily led 
With Heaven's peculiar manna. 'Tis fia 
them, 

Unwearied alchymists, the blooming world 
Nectaiious gold distils. And bounteous 
HeaVn, 

Still to the diligent and active, good, 

Their very labour makes the ceituin cause 
Of future wealth.—llwums. 

I 

BEE.—The Female 

The female bee, th.at feeds her liitsband 
dione 

Peliciously, and Imilds her waxen ctlls 
Willi hone> stoicd.—MlLlON. 

b bee-hive.—T he 

" . Behold 

WIk re von jielliicid, jinpulons hive presents 
A yil uncopied modtl to the woild I 
T 'I'heie Machiavel, iu the reflecting glass, 
M.iy lend* hiimelf a look The chemist 
theic 

May, with astonishment invidious, view 
His toils out-done by each plebjsian bee, 
Who, at the loyal mandate, on the wing, 
From various herb.s and fiom discordant 
flowers 

A perfect harmony of sweets compounds 

Smart. 

BEES.—The Hhm of 

The vnnged amy roam the fields around. 
The rivers and the rocks ^e-mormur to the 
sound,— Virgil. * 
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BEES.—The Work of 

So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom ; 
They have a queen and officers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at 
home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade 
abroad; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds^ 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 
home 

To the tent royal of their emperor; 

Who, busied in liis majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic putters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gale; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone.— Shakspeare. 

BEGGAR.—Children and the 

Wc led the bending beggar on his way 
(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-grey). 
Soothed the keen pangs his aged-spirit felt, 
And on his t.Ue u ilh mute attention dwelt; 
As in his scrip vc dropt our little store, 
And sighed to think that little was no more, 
He breathed his prayer—“Long may such 
goodness live 1” 

’Twas all he gave, ’tvyas all he had to give; 
Angels, when Mercy’s mandate winged 
their flight, * 

Had stojit to ilwell with pleasur® on the 
sight.—S. Rogers. 

BEGGAR.—The Costume of the 

He is never out of the fashion, or limpeth 
awkwaidly behind it. He is not required 
to put on court mourning. He wearctli all 
colours, fcaiing none. Ilis costume hath 
undergone less cliangc than the Qunker^s, 
He is the only man in the universe who is 
not obliged to study appe.trances.— Lamb. 

BEGGAR.—The Freedom of the 

The ups and downs of the world con¬ 
cern him no longer. He alone continucth 
in one stay. I'hc pi ire of stock or land 
aflecteth lum not. The lltiettialions of agri* 
cultural or commercial prosperity touch nini 
not, or at woist but change his customers. 
He is not expected to become bail or 
surely for any one. No m.in troubleth him 
with questioning his religion or politici. 
He IS the only free man in the universe.— 
Lamb. 

BEGGAR.—The True 

Tbe true beggai is the only king above 
aitt comparison.—P rop. Lessing. 
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BEGINNING.—A 

The first step toward accomplishment, 
which perscvcnmce only can ensure.—M rs. 
Balfour. 

beginning.—A Good 

When the ancients said that a work 
begun was half done, they meant that we 
ought to take the utmost pains in every 
undertaking to make a good beginning.— 
rOLVBIUS. 

BEGINNINGS.—Small 

The considerable actions in the world 
have usually very small beginnings. Of a 
few letters how many thousand words arc 
made ; of ten figures how many thousand 
numbers I A jioint i.s the beginning of all 
geometry. A little storifc flung into a pond 
makes a little circle, liicn a greater, Ull it 
cnlargclli rtself to l)Oth the sides. So from 
small heginrrrnps God doth cause an cfllrix 
throrrgh the whole world.— Chaknock, 

BEHAVIOUR.—The Best 

How lovely, and how happy, an open 
and ingenuous beh.nviour 1 An honest, rtn- 
suspicious heart diffuses a serenity over life 
like that of a fine day, when no cloud con¬ 
ceals the blue ether, nor a blast ruffles the 
stillness of the air; but a crafty and design¬ 
ing bosem is all tumult and darkness, and 
resembles a misty and disordered atmo¬ 
sphere in the comfortless climate of the 
north. The one raises the man almost to 
the rank of an .atrgel of light; the other 
sinks him to a level with the powers of 
darkness. Tlit one constitutes a terrestrial 
heav«in m the breast; the other deformes 
and debases it till it becomes another hell. 
—Dr. Knox. 

BEHAVIOUR.—Graceful Forms of 

It is in praise and commendation as in 
gains; for as light gains make heavy purses 
l>y coming thick, whilst large ones come 
but seldom, so slender virtues prrrcure great 
commendation because in continual use, 
whereas the opportunity of exercising any 
lapital virtue comes but seldom; whence 
it adds greatly to a man’s reputation, aud 
is like perpetual letters of recommendation, 
to have discreet and craceful forms of 
behaviour. And* to attain these it almost 
suffices not to despise them; for thus a 
man will observe tlimn in others, and let 
him trust himself with the rest ; for if he 
endeavour too much to express them he 
will lose their grace, which is to be natuml, 
and unaffected.—L oro Bacon. 


BEH AViOU R.--4lniabls 

Pitch thy behjwloRr low, thy ptojeots high; 
So sbalt them bvmhlfl and magnoiumous 
bei • • 

Sink pot in spirit; Who at the sky 
Shoots higner much than he that means 
a tree; ‘ 

A ghiin of gold mixt w4h humbleness 
Cures both a fever and lethaigicncss. ' 

‘ G. Hrrurrt. 

BEHAVIOUR-^a Mirror. ' . 

Behaviour is A mirror in which every one 
shows his image.—^G oki ue. 

belief—D efined.' ^ 

Belief is that slate of pnind which is 
produced by arguments that ajrpear to be 
good, or sufficient.—I. Taylor. 

BELIEF.—The Difference Made by 

I find, with him to whom the talc is told, 
belief only makes the difference betwist 
truth and lies; for a lie*believed is true, 
and truth uncredited a lie. But certainly 
tlicre rests much in the hearer’s judgment, 
as well as in the teller’s falsehood, it niu.st 
Ire a ])robable lie that makes the judicious 
credulous; and the relator too must be of 
some reputation, otherwise strange stories 
detect some deformity in the mind.— 
Felt HAM. 

BELIEF.—H eiiditaiy 

We often believe what our fathers be¬ 
lieved before us without searching into the 
reason of our ISelrcf. There arc few sublime 
wits'tliat pry itrlo the original of things, 
* or endeavour to make a perfeet discovery 
thereof.—G ltkin. 

BELIEF—^not Improved by Burning. 

W’hen religions sects ran mad, 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 
Tliat if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not he improved by burning. 

I’RAKP. 

BELIEVER.—Rather be a 

Gotl knows I had rather be a believer 
than a king.—T. Adams. 

BELL.—The Curfew 

This bell, which means cover-fire bell, 
was established by William the Conqueror, 
who ordered it to be rung in every town 
and village at eight o’clock each evening, 
that his subjects might then extinguish w 
fires and lights, or pay a heavy fine. This 
penalty, howeverpwas abrogated in iioo; 
out the practice of ringing the curfew bell 
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BELL. 


BENEFICENCE. 


has existed, in roost placc-s, until now, and 
probably will never be wholly abolished.— 
Dr. Davies. 


The curfew lolls the kiiell of parting day. 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the 
lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to 
ine.- T. Gray. 

BELL.—The Dinner 

Of all appeals—althoufjh 
T gr.int the [lowcr of pathos, ami of gold, 
Of beanly, flattery, threats, a shilling—^no 
Method’s more sure at moments to take 
hold 

Of the best feelings of mankind, which 
grow 

More tender as we every day behold, 
Than that all-softening, ovcrpowiring knell, 
Tlic tocsin of the soul—the <lhmci‘ bell. 

15 Y RON. 

BELL.—The Diving 

This was mentioned obscuioly by Aris¬ 
totle, about 325 H.c. The first diving bell 
was A very huge Kittle, susjicnded by ro]>es, 
■with the mouth downwards, and planks to 
sit on lived in the middle of its coiicaiity. 
Two Greeks at Tolctlo, in 1588, made an 
experiment before the Kmiieror Gliailcs V. 
when they descended in ii nith a lighted 
candle to a considctabic depth. It is ,s,iid 
to have been used on the coast of Mull, 
in searching for the wreck df part of the 
Spanish Armada. SmealoH made use of 
the diving bell in improving Kamsgatc 
harbour. In 1683 William Phipps, the 
sou of a lilacksmilh, formed a project for 
unloading a liili Spanish shi]i sunk on the 
coast of Hispaniola, (.'harles II. g.ivc 
him it ship with everything necess.try for 
his uudeititking; but licing unsuccessful, 
he letuined in gieat ])u\erty. He then 
cn leavonred to jnocure another vessel; but 
tailing, projected a sitbseiiption, to which 
the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
16S7 Phipps set .sail in a ship of two hun- 
ibed tons, having pietioiisly engaged to 
divide the profits according to the twenty 
shares of winch the subscription consisted. 
At first all his labours proved fruitless ; but 
at length he was fortunate enough to liring 
up so mnch treasure, that he returned to 
Knghind with the value of two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Of this sum he 
got about twenty thousand, and the duke 
ninety thous.and. Phipps was knighted by 
the king, and laid the foundation of the 
fortunes of the bouse of Mulgrave. The 
which went down in 178^, 
was first surveyed by means of the diving 
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bell in May, 1817, and since then it has been 
continually employed in submarine surveys. 
—Loaring. 

BELL.—The Passing 

Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 

One set slow bell M'ill ever toll 
The passing of the .sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

Tennyson. 

BELLS.—Evening 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of )’outh, of home, and that sweet time 
When last 1 hcaid their southing chime ! 

T. Moore. 

BELLS.—Village 

Oh, merry arc llie village bells that sound 
with soothing ijliime 

From the dim old tower, grown grey be¬ 
neath Ihe shadowy touch of Time ; 
They give a murmur of delight to eaitli, 
and sky, and seas, 

'Plut mingles with the running streams, 
and tloals upon the breeze. 

Carrington. 

BELLS,—Wedding 

Hear ihe mellow wedding bells, 
(iolden bells 1 

What a world of Imppincss their harmeiiy 
foretelU I 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ling out llieir delifflit! 
From the molleii golden notes. 

And all in tune, 

What a liejuid ditty floats 
I'o the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 

On the moon 1 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminou-ly 
wells 1 

How it swells! 

How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To thje swinging and Uie ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the 
bells.—PoE. 

BENEFICENCE.—The Effect of 

A beneficent person is like a fountain 
watering the earth, and spreading fertility ; 
it is, therefore, more delightful and more 
honourable to pve than receive.—Evt- 
CURUS. 

BENEFICENCE—Renders us Qod-Like. 

Nothing is more conformable to God’s 
hature, or renders us more like Him, than 
i beneficence.— Barrow. 



sftlEFICENT. 


BENIGNITY. 


BENEFICENT —The Pleasure of beins 

Let a mail compare with each other, and 
also bring to the abstiact scale, the senti¬ 
ment which follows the performance of a 
kuid action and that which follows a 
vindictive triumph , still more if the {,fod 
was done in itturn fir evil. IIow much 
pkasnii then will tint man ensure,—y s, 
wlul i \ast shue of it, whose dclibciilc 
svslein it is that Ins evciy aclnn and 
siHcch shall be bmelicent'—hosn k 

BENEFIT —The Concealment and Dis- 
closcment of a 

Let liini tint hath be towed a bendit 
cmiceil It, 1 t hail thit hath received it 
disclose it —Sj NUA 

BENEFIT — Receiving and Confemng a 

He win lULiics a (Ood turn, slunll 
n v i foi t it, he whi does one, should 
ni ver rt meiiil 11 it Ciiakkon 

BENEFITS - Why Men do 

Some mrii d > benifits to rthcis only he- 
eui 1 tn ) c\]<et i leliiin some iiiinevin, 
if tluv (I 11 t 1 ana I any utmn, lu a t 
j } tful th t (lity 1 a\« rtii Iik 1 a hen lit , 
but othiis do I 0 I u >w even avint the} I i\e 
done, I)ut ue III e a \iiie which his j lo 
dtiee I 11] 1 in I ci' s for nothing m it 
aftu It li i ] 10 lucid Its 1 lopti fiuit *■ o 
we on,ht lo d i If theis issimi 1 ) ad 
as ntui ill) IS i li )i L urns, oi ibet imlus 
hoiiai, 01 a niie bens npes season liter 
scasm, witlnut Haul nig of the 
which it his boiiit An uininis 

BENEVOLENCE—on the Battle Field 

Sir Iliilip Siliu) w IS (tovernor of 
I lushing, an 1 (>ciiei il of the Horse, under 
his untie, the F alof I iieistei llisialour, 
which was esteemed great, and not exceeded 
by any of las age, w is at least equalled by 
his luinmit) After lit had itecivtd his 
deith w uiid, at the battle of /utphen, 
and wis ovucome with thirst from e\ces 
sive bleeding, lie called for druik, which 
was soon 1 r lughl him At the same tune 
a poor sol iii-i, d-'iigeiously woundid, was 
earned along, wlio fixed Ins eager eves 
u ion the bolt It just as Sii Philip w as lifting 
It to his mouth Sir Plulip immediately 
1 resented It to him, viththt remark—“Thy 
necessity is greatei than mine ”—Arvine. 

BENEVOLENCE.—Genuine 

Genuine benevolence is not stationary, 
Imt penpatelic It about doing good 
—Nrvins 

BENEVOLENCE—a Language. 

Benevolente is a universal language; and 
it will apologue for’a multitude of defects 


m the man who speaks it, while neither 
talents nor truth will apologize for piide, 
ilhbeiality, oi bitterness — J< Ci cih. 

BENEVOLENCE.—Replete with 

There cannot be a moic glorious object 
m creation than a hum in bung leplcte 
witlibtnesoleiiee, im dilating in what manner 
he luijit len hr liim>ilf most acceptable to 
his Cieator, by doing most good to His 
eieatuies -hijLlDiNt. 

BENEVOLENCE —Royal 

1 he king of I lussia on<,e ring the bell 
of 1 s 1 ibmtt but a ii ib dy uiswued, he 
i pen d the dooi of the ante diaml ei, and 
f und hr 1 i,e fist isltep ujioii a chair 
He went up to iwile Inm, but coming 
maier hi iWivi 1 a pipii in hi-) pocket, 
iipcnwhi h similhing was wiittiu J his 
excited his cniio u\ He pulled it out, 
and found tint it was a ieltu fiom the 
pii,t smolhci till ronlints of ’vhuh were 
lie 111 ) as loll n\ -* she rttuinid lirr son 
n ail) Ihml s t n the m ncy lie In 1 aved 
out of Ins saliiy m I h id sent t > iui, winch 
hid pu VC 1 a V ly linnly usi tiuce (j 1 
w Aild I rt only n w ii 1 him f n it and if he 
coi mil I 1 to sene (jod an 1 Jus kinr 1 ulh- 
filly in I cons lentiously, hi could idL fad 
of siici ss and jiosjHiily in this woild ” 
• Upon u 1 ling this, the king stipt soitiy 
into h s elos I fi Iclie I a louleiu of due Us, 
and put it with the letter into the pi^ s 

I oil et He then lan^ so 1 mg till the pi^e 
iw kt and eiine into his elosft ‘ \im 
h ive been rietp, I suppose ? ” said the 

I I ig I lie 1 i^c eoul 1 not deny it, st iin- 
nuied out an cxuise, pul (in his tmbim s- 
inciit) Ins hin 1 into Ins p »ekf t, and felt the 
rouleau of due its He iinraediitily pulled 
it out, fume I p lie, an I looke 1 it the king 
with tcais m his eyrs “Whit is the 
matte i with you ? ” said the king “ t>h ' ” 
1 epi led the page, * * some 1 lody Ii is eontnx td 
my luin I know nothing of this money ” 
‘ What God bestows," lesiimed the king, 
“ He bestows in sleep. Send the money to 
your mother gixe niy respects to her, and 
infonn her that 1 will tike caie of both her 
and you ” -Buck 

BENEVOLENCE —Warmed by 

The lessons of prudence have charms. 

And slighted may lead to drtres!, j 
But the man whom benevolence warms, 

Is an angel who lives but to bless 

Bloomiield. 

BENIGNITY —True 

Tnie benignity, when it b*comes a con* 
► slant habit, is to be pieferred before the 
wealth of a world —E. Dwiba 
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SBQUBSTS.'-^Counael respiting 

Wbat yoa leave at your death, let it be 
ivithott^ conhroversiy, el&e the lawyers will 
be your beirs.—F. Osborne. 

BBRBAVBMBNT.—The BitterneM of 

There is no earthly calamity equal to 
bereavement It is the heaviest stroke of a 
Fatlicr’s hand, the sharpest arrow from the 
Almighty’s quiver. To love deeply and 
tenderly, and then to be tom away from 
those who have thus gained our heaits ; to 
bid farewell to the dying; to gaze on those 
countenances which were once radiant with 
smiles and beauteous with health ; t<> press 
those sealed lips; to stand by the cold 
remains of the choice companions of our 
pilgrimage, yi t hear no word of love and • 
leccnvc no token of nlTcction; to consign 
iheir dust—unutterably prciums even in 
deasli—to the keeping of the deep and 
silent tomb, and then ictum to our desolate 
Itome, and feci that tics have been sundered 
which can only be fully icstorcd when the 
grave shall yield up its preytliis is indeed 
the very climaii: of earthly sorrow.—D r. 

PAVILS. 

BEREAVEMENT. —Comfort under 

I have had an ii reparable loss ; and no 
man can feel a loss of this consequence 
more sensibly than myself; but the cross of 
a dying Jesus is my support : I fly from 
AW death for refuge to another, — ^Gros- 
VENOR. 

BEREAVEMENT.—The Suddenness of 
Around my steps 

Floated bis fame like music, and I lived 
Hut in the lofty sounds Hut when my heart 
In one ftail ark had ventured all,—when 
most 

He seem’d to stand between my soul and 
heaven,— 

Then came the thunderbolt! 'Tis ever 
thus 1 

And the unquiet and foreboding sense 
I'hat thus ’twill ever be, doth link itself 
Darkly with all deep love I—lie died 1 

. liEMANS. 

BEST.—Doing the 

Who does his best his circumstance allows. 
Does well. acl.s nobly: angels could no more. 

Dr. K Young. 

BEST.— Everything for the 

Everything is for the best in this best of 
possible worlds, —^Voltaire. 

BIBLE. — The AU-SufHciency of the 

What a fulness, what a richness, what as 
variety have we in its hallowed pages! 
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What a suitableness or all-salficiency for 
every circumstance, condition, and purpose! 
Are we guilty ? It proclaims pardon through 
the blood of the cross. Are we in danger? 
It alarms us. Are w’e caieless ? It admo- 
lushcs us. Are we afflicted ? It inspires 
us with everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace. Are we weak? It 
tells us that m Christ we have abiding 
strength. Are wc igqornnt ? It informs us 
wheic true wisdom is to be found, and how 
it IS to be obtained.—J ay. 

BIBLE.—Arguments for the 

There cie four grand arguments for the 
hruth of tire Hiblc. biistly, The miracles 
It iccords. Secondly, The pmphecies it 
coulams. Tliiidly, The goodness of the 
doctrmeb Fourthly, 'I'he mor..l character 
of the penman, J he miracles flow from 
divine power, the prophecies fiom divine 
understanding, the excellence of the doc- 
tnne from divine goodness, and the moral 
cluiMiter of the jienman from divine 
puiily —D. SiMi'SON. 

BIBLE.—Attachment to the 

Collins is well known as a celebrated 
English poet. In the latter part of Ins life 
he withdrew liom his gcneial studies, and 
tiavclled with no other book than an 
biiglish New Testament, such as children 
c.iir) to school. A fiictid w'as anxious to 
know what companion a m.in of Icttcishad 
chosiii ; the poet said—** 1 have onljione 
book, but that book is the best.”—A rvine. 

BIBLE.—The Authority of the 

Other books may inculcate the loftiest 
and purest ide.'is, and may sometimes stnkc 
the conscience, but the chief cliaractciislic of 
the Hible is not mci cly the truth it teaches 
and the cxamjiles it holds out, but the tone 
of supicme aiithonty in which it speaks. 
The Bible not only claims tins authoiity, 
but it compels the conscience to allow the 
claim Other tcaclieis have fancied that 
they had a divine mspiiation, but their in¬ 
fluence died away with their immediate 
followers, while the Hiblc has ever remained, 
siwaking with aulhorily and power.—B p, 
Temple. 

BIBLE.—The Authorship and Contents of 

The Bible hath God for its author, truth, 
without any mixture of error, for its sub¬ 
stance, and the salvation of man for its end. 
—Locke. 

BIBLE.—The Beauty, Pathos, and Madesty 
of the 

Let me not omit its fascinating charms 
foi intellecL You have desire to be well 
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Veraed ia'the best writing, Here your 
most jrlowii^ vishes will be gratified. 
Here tae fibbint thooghtS'Uve in the noblest 
language. The hUtoric annals—mighty in 
the mightiness of truth—stride in majestic 
purity of styla The enraptured poetry 
soars on the loftiest wings of daszling sub¬ 
limity. Do pastorals delight you? The 
book of Ruth is touching in all the simple 
loveliness of rural scenery. Does tragedy 
entrance you ? Job’s grand severity is t&Ul- 
ing with varied and henrl-Stirling incidenls. 
To be brief, the odes are melting melody; 
the narratives are pictures of real life; 
the tiaits of character disclose the secret 
workings of the heart. In beauty, patho% 
and majesty, the Bilile pa Us all other 
writings, as the midday sun blots out the 
canopy of stars. Bnng forth the finest 
specimens of human pen, they dwindle into 
nothingness beside the Book divine. Do 
youdoulit? Read constantly, and you will 
soon coiifes. that its excellencies fai surjiass 
report. — AN Law. 

BIBLE —Christ in the 

Take fiom the Bible the (lodship of 
Cluist, and to me it would be but a luap 
of dust 1 would as soon have all I gypt 
raked into a heap, whcicin not a stone of 
its cities, nor a trace of its inhabitants could 
be found, ns that book If its Clirist be nut 
God.—H. W. Belciilr. 

BIBLE.—Comments on the 

Comments on the Bilde may v.iry, lil e 
the clouds of the sky—the truths reinam, 
bkc the stars, fixed for ever.—C ummino. 

BIBLE.—A Family 

What housthold thoughts around thee, as 
their shrine, 

Cling reverently!—Of anxious looks 
beguiled, 

My mother’s eyes upon Ihy jwge divine 
Were daily bent; her accents, giavely mild, 
Breath'd out thy love;—wh.lsl 1 , a dieainy 
child, 

On bicere-like fanucs wandei’d oft away. 
To some lone tuft of gltaming spring- 
flowers wild. 

Some fresli-discover’d nook for woodland 
o P^ay, 

Some secret nest; yet would the solemn 
word, 

At times, with kindlings of young wonder 
beard. 

Fall on my waken’d spirit, there to b# 

A seed not lost; for which, in ilarker years, 
0 Book of Heaven ! I jioUi, with giateful 
tears, 

Heart-blessings on the holy de.ad and thee I 
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BIBLE.—The Oetkhu ef fhe 

'To the believer in the supenmtural 
chums of the Hebrew Book, how thrilling 
the proud reflection—this bark, as it carries 
me to heaven, has the flag of earthly genius 
floating above it I To the worshipper of 

g enius, it presents the object no longer as 
uman, but as divine. The admirer Qf man 
finds him here in his highest niood and 
station, speaking from the very door of ^e , 
eternal shrine, with God tuning his voice, 
and regulating his periods. Genius and 
Religion are here seen wedded to each other, 
with unequal dowries, indeed, but with one 
heart And there is thus conveyed, m 
parable, the prospect of their eternal union. 
—G. Gilfillan. 

BIBLE.—The Growth of the 

The Bible was once a very little book. It 
grew by degtei's to its present .si/e; aud, 
as in a house, stone is faul on stone, and 
storey built upon storey, so book was added 
to book, liistory to history, prophecy to 
prophecy—gospel to gospel, aud one epistle 
to another, tili the hands of John laid on 
the copestone, ami, standing on the pinnacle 
of this sacred edifice, he pronounced God’s 
wide and withering errse on all who should 
impair its integiity. The temple, in which 
“ the Ixud of the temple” appeared, look 
folly years to complete, but the written 
Word was a work of two thousand, ami 
the revealed Word of not less than twice 
two thousmd ycais. It was a long way 
Ik tween Paradise and I’atinos ; and a pio- 
ti.acli (1 dawn from the fiist slieak of inoiti- 
mg that 1 use on the fall till the sun intro¬ 
duced the pel feet day. A period of at 
least four tliousand years elapsed between 
the ciuse of Erlen and the cross of Cidvary. 
-Dr. Guthrie. 

BIBLE.—The Loan of a 

In 1299 the Bishop of Winchester 
borrowesi a Bible, in two volumes folio, 
from a convent in that city, giving a liond, 
drawm up in a most foimm and solemn 
m.uinci, for its due return. This Bible 
had been given to the convent by a formei 
bishop, and in consideration of this gift, 
and one hundred marks, the monk foumitd 
a daily mass for the soul of the donor.— 
Arvine. 

BIBLE.—^Tbe Oneness of the 

It has variety of style, but oneness of 
thought; the varipd inflexions of many 
voices, bit the one breath in all; the 
ulios^crasies of men in its outward mani¬ 
festation, but the ihspiration of God its 
•inward vitality and sub dance.—GUM¬ 
MING. 
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B1BL>E.—Thc Proteatant 

The Protestant Bible lives on the car, 
like a music that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church bells, which the 
convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
Its felicities often seem to be almost things 
lather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. * * * 1'he memory of the 
dead passes into it. Tlie potent traditions 
of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
represent ativc of his bc-st moments, and all 
tliat there has been about him of .soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of his English 
Inblc. * * * It is, iiis sacred thing, 
which doulit lias never dimmed, and con- 
tritversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there isnota Piutcslant 
with one spark of religiousness abont him, 
whose s])iritual biography is not in his 
Saxon lhl)li.‘.—N kwman. 

BIBLE.— Reposing in Death on the 
I Jerc wc find tlxut knowledge which gives 
a feeling of firm ground below us —finu if 
there be Urni firma in the universe,—and 
on whicli liave reposed, in death, the wisest 
of inaiikiud. Newton laid not his dying 
head on ids “Pruicipia,” but on his Bible ; 
Covvpcr, not on his “Task,” but on his 
New Te.stament; II.1II, not on his wide 
fame, but his “humble hope;” Micliael 
Angelo, not on that pencil which alone 
coped with the grandeurs of tlie “Judg¬ 
ment,” hut on that grace which for him 
shore tlie judgment of its terror^; 'Cole¬ 
ridge, not on ids limitless genius, but on 
“Mercy for piaise, to be forgiven for fame.” 
—G. Gn.FlI.LAN. 

BIBLE. —The Study of the 
Wisdom towards God is to be gotten out 
of God's Book ; and that by digging. Most 
]icoplc do but walk over the surface of it, 
and pick up here and there a flower. Few 
dig into it.—M. Henry. 

BIBLIOMANIACS.—Annoyed by 
Not a few men think that a knowledge 
of books is far from comprising all the use¬ 
ful infurmatum in the world—men, too, 
who can think, and tins well, on themes 
entertaining to all, and who have been so 
annoyed by bibliomaniacs, that th^ could 
almost wish that another Omar might rise 
and bum all the books ia Germany.—G. 
W. IlERyBY. 

BIGOT,—The Otigiikof the Term 
This term was originally given to the 
Normans in France. Kollr^ the first Duke 
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of Normandy, was obliged to kiss the foot 
of King Charles in return for the province 
of Neustria. When told by his companions 
what he must do, he exclaimed— Ne w, 
Bigot —Not so,jJ)y (»od : the king and court 
mockingly called him Bigoth, whence the 
Normans are still, called Bigothi.— Dr. 
Webster. 

BIGOT.—A Proud 

A proud bigot, who is vain enough to think 
that he can deceive even God by affected 
zeal, and throwing the veil of holiness over 
vices, damns all mankind by the word of 
his power.— BoiLEAU. 

BIGOTRY.—The cruelty of 

Ambition’s self, though mad, 

And nursed on human gore, with her com¬ 
pared, 

Is merciful.—R. ToLLOK. 

BIGOTS.—Persecuting 

I’ersccuting bigots may be compared to 
those burning lenses which Lcnhenhocck 
and otheiTij composed fiom ice ; by their 
dulling ajialhy they freeze the suppliant; 
by their fiery zeal they bum the sutfercr.— 
Colton. 

BIOGRAPHIES.—Instructive and Useful 

Biogmpibres of great, but especially of 
good men, arc most instructive and useful 
us helps, guides, and incentives to others. 
Some of the best are almost equivafent to 
gospels—teaching high living, high think¬ 
ing, and energetic action for their own and 
tlic w'ond’s good. British biography Is 
studded over as with “patines of bright 
gold,” with illustrious examples of the 
power of self-help, of patient purpose, 
ie.solute working, and stedfast inlqrrity, 
issuing in tlie formation of truly noble and 
manly character; exhibiting, in language 
not to be misunderstood, what it is in the 
power of each to accomplish for himself; 
and illustrating the cfiicat^ of self-respect 
and’self-reliance in enabling men of even 
the humblest lank to mnk out for them¬ 
selves an honourable competency and a 
solid reputation.— Smiles. 

BIOGRAPHY—Defined. 

Biography is a struggle with death.— 
Ely. 

BIOGRAPHY.—A Genuine 

It is rarely well executed. Tbc^ only 
who live with a man can write his lire with 
any genuine exactness and discrimination; 
and few people, who have Uved with n 
man, know what to remark about M 11 &— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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BIOGRAPHY—Pleasant Reading. 

Biography is the most universally plea¬ 
sant, universally ppofitable of nil reading,— 
Carlyle. ^ 

BIOLOGY—Defined. 

\ theory Iwscd on the assumption that 
there is a life-force, called either magnetic 
or otiylic force, which obeys Ians analogous 
to those of magnetism, and tlnougli which 
one individual may by manipulation, or by 
a simple action of his mil or inmd, uiulci 
certain conditions, contiol the mental s(^t<^ 
and actions of aiiothci individual.—R. 11 . 

1>\NA. 

BIRDS.—The Beauty and Sung of 

Beautiful enatmes of frcediim and light 1 
Oh ! whcie is the eye that growali not 
hi I rht 

As It watihcj you tiimming your soft glo^sy 
coals, 

Sutiling )oui bosoms, and mflling join 
thioats ? 

Olil 1 would not .ask, a> the old dittus 
sing. 

To be “hnnpy as sand-boy” or “happy as 
king; ’’ 

For the joy is more blissful that bids me 
declare 

“I’m BS luippy as all the wild birds in the 
air.” 

T will tell them to find me a grave when 1 

iie 

Where no marble will shut out the glorious 
shy; 

Let them give me a tomb where the d lisy 
will bloom. 

Where the moon will sliinc down, and the 
leveret pass liy; 

But he sure there’s a tree strcUhing out 
high and wide, 

Wlieie the linnet, the thrush, and the w'ood- 
laik may hide; 

Foi the tiucst and purest of icquicuis licaid, 
Is the eloquent liyinn of the beautiful bird! 

Cook. 

BIRDS.—The Flight of 

When winter biles upon the naked pl.iin, 
Noi food, nor shcltei, in the gn/vesrimaiu, 
By instinct led, a firm united band. 

As marsliall’d by some skilful gciiernl’s 
hand. 

The congrcMted nations wing their w.ay 
In dusky columns o’er the tiacUess sea; 

In clouds unuumber'd, aiiiiu.'il hover o’er 
T^e craggy Bass, or Kilda’s utmost sliore; 
Thence spread their saiL to meet the 
soiUbcm wintl. 

And leave the gathering tempest fiir behind; 
Pursue the cirding sun’s indulgent ray. 
Course the swift seasons, and o’ertake tlie 
day.—B arbauld. 


BIRDS.—The Flight of 

It is computed that the swallow flic'> 
upward of sixty, the crow twenty-five, and 
the hawk forty-two miles .an hom. 'Jlic 
flight of the I'.nglish eagle is sot thousand 
icet in a imiiute.—R. Wii on. 

BIRDS.—The Habits of 

Say, who the various nations can dcckare' 
'Hiat plough, with busy wing, ihe pcojiled 
air? 

These cleave the ciumbluig baik for huscct 
fooil ; 

Those dip Ihcir ciooked licak in kiiidicd 
blood; A 

Some h unit the lusliy mooi, the lonely 
wfMifls; 

Soiiii bathe thdi silver plumage in the 
floods; 

.Some tly to man, his houseliold gods im¬ 
plore, 

And g.ither lound his hospitable dooi; 

\\ait tlie known call, and hud piotcrtion 
llieie 

Fiom all the lesser tyiaiils of tlie ati. 

Barba u I d. 

BIRDS.—Love among 

Of love need I say anything? Who i^ 
there that h.is not w.itched the liiids fioni 
St. V. leiitme’s d.iy oiu\,''id>, tlnougli tluii 
louitshij'S, wi ihhiigs, lovers’qinnels, hou i- 
hiiilding-., wi Icomiiig of the sinili sli.iiitfti , 
musing the heirs and Jiciiesses, and SLiuliiig 
the young people foith into tlie woild?— 
PROI’ tl Wll ..)jN, 

BIRDS. —Retaliation among 

A neighbouring gentleman, one -.umini,!, 
h.ul lost most of his ihiikcus by a spaiiow- 
luwk, that came gliding down bitwicn a 
faggot ])ile and the cud of Ins house to the 
pkice wheie the coojjs stood. The owuei, 
inwardly V CM d to sie his flock thus diini- 
nisliing,hung a setting not adioill} between 
the ])ile and the house, into vvlmh the 
caitiff dashcil, and was entangled. Resent¬ 
ment suggested the law' of rct.iliation; he, 
tliciefoie, clipped the hawk’s wings, cut off 
his talons, and fixing a coik on his hill, 
threw ■him clown among the brjod-hens. 
Imagination cannot paint the .scene that 
ensued; the expressions that fear, rage, 
and revenge inspired, weie new, oi at least 
such as had been unnoticed before. The 
exasperated matrons upbraulc'd—they exe- 
cmtM—they insulted— they ti lUmphecL In 
a word, they never desisted from buffeting 
their aclveisary till they had toin him in a 
hundred {lieccs.—G. WHITE. * 

BIROS.—Telegraphy among the 

I watch a troop of ctiws, who Inr some 
“own correspondent ” of theiis have learned 
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that Fanner Blyth’s neighbours will hold a 
ploughing match on his grounds, and have 
in conseouence summoned their brethren to 
a Diet of Worms. How unconcerned they 
look, as if worms were nothing to them I 
How grave, as if it were an Ecclesiastical 
Convocation, and they had no thoughts of 
the earth, earthy ! Yet point a gun, or 
anything like it towards them, and in a 
moment the very bnds whose backs seemed 
turned to you will give a flutter of their 
wings, which appears an involuntary 
struggle, but in reality is as signiheant n 
danger-signal as a red ll.ag on a railway, 
and is sn|picicnt to cleat the field. Nor arc 
these crows exceptionally wise. All their 
feathered brctiiren have made a, sacred 
compact that never with their consent shall 
salt be put upon thcii tails. The sparrows 
arc not so idle tiiat they do not pass ilie word 
to each other when crumb-, ore falling thick 
from some rich man’s table, '['he doves, 
though they look so innocent, do not .sjicncl 
all tlieii time in coomg love songs aud 
cradle lullabies, or in preening their ratn- 
Ixjw feathers, 'fhey have a Mark Lane 
Express of their own, and by a jicck, or a 
ruffle of tlien ie.UUci->, can direct each 
other to the fields vilieic (he autumn wheal 
is germinating best, oi the gardens wlicre 
the green peas aie lullest and sweetest.— 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

BIRDS.—The Voice# of 

The winged liilx'! have various sounds 
and voices adapted to express their vaiious 

i iassions, Wiints, and fci'Iings, such as anger, 
ear, love, hatred, hunger, and the like. 
All speacs are not equally eloquent; some 
•sre copious and fluent, as it were, in their 
utterance, while utheis are confined to a 
few im]>oTtaiit sounds; no biid, like the 
fish kind, is quite mute, though some are 
rather silent. The language of birds is 
very ancient, .'md like otlier ancient modes 
of speech, vei> el]iptic.d; Jutic is .said, 
but niudi is meant and understood. ‘J'lie 
notes of tile eagle are shrill and pierc¬ 
ing ; and almut ihe season of nidilicatioii 
much diversified, as J have been often 
assured by a curious observer of nature, 
who long resided at (libraltnr, where cagle.s 
abound. The notes oi our hawks much 
resemble those of the king of birds. Owls 
have very ex]>ressive notes; they lioot in 
a fine vocal sound, utueh resembling the 
vox humaua, and reducible by a piteh-pipc 
to amusical key. 11iis note seems to express 
complacency .'ind rivaliy among the males; 
they use also a quick call and an horrible 
scream; and can .snore and hiss when tlicy 
mean to menace. Ravens, tieside their 
bud cn^, can*%xert a deep and solemn 
note that midies the woods to echo: the 
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amorous sound of a crow is strange and 
ridiculous ; rooks, in tlie breeding season, 
attempt sometimes m the gaiety of their 
hearts, to sing, but with no great success ; 
the parrot kin^have many modulations of 
voice, as appears by their aptitude to Icam 
human sounds; doves coo in an amorous 
and mournful manner, and are emblems of 
despairing lovers ; the woodpecker sets up 
asortofloud and hearty laugh; the fern-owl, 
or go.'it-suckcr, from the dusk till daybreak, 
serenades his mate with the clattering of 
castanets. All the tuneful fasseres express 
their complacency by sweet modulations, 
and a variety of melody. The swallow, 
by a shiill alarm, bespeaks the attention 
of the other hirundhm, and bids them be 
awaic that the hawk is at hand. Aquatic 
and gregarious biids, espciially the noc- 
tuinai) that shift their <|narters in the dark, 
are very noisy and loquacious,--as cranes, 
wild geese, w lid duck-,, aud the like : their 
perpetual clamour pi events them from dis- 
jtersing and losing their companions — (J. 
WlUIIi.. 

BIRD’S-NEST.—A 

A natural egg cup : a mdle rocked by the 
wind.—M rs. Balfour. 

BIRTH.—Boasting of 

My boast is—^nol that i deduce my birth 
From loins euthioned, aud rulers of the 
earth; 

But higher far my jiroud pretensions^isc, 
The son of parents ]>asse<i into the skies. 

COWPF.R. 

BIRTH.—Ctying at the 

When we arc bom, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.— Shakspearf.. 

BIRTH.—Nobility of 
Nobility of birth docs not always insure 
a corresponding noliility of mind; if it did, 
it would always act as a stimulus to noble 
actions ; but it sometimes acts as a clog 
rathci than a .spur.- -CoLiqN. 

BIRTH-DAY.—Reflections on a 

Each year as it rolls by seems to rivet 
with moie enduring importance a dt^ of 
anniversary—more especially one of an 
event which was the ushering into an 
eternity of either misery or joy a respon- 
sibb creature. As boys, we have boked 
forward to them as the occasion of a holi¬ 
day ; os men, we look back on them as so 
many waymarks on wi^ich are noted the 
sins and mercies of successive years. Titey 
were seasons of unminglcd pleasure—now 
of self-reproach and melanrhuly rehxispect. 
Opportunities irreparably suffered to slip by 
—years of self-indulgcuce—^friends alienaMd 
—others wantonly grieved—in some in- 
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Stances the hour of reconciliation lost for 
ever, because they have gone to their long 
home. Two hues, iu the frontispiece of a 
little hymn-book, which I have not seen 
since I was five years oklgisecm bianded 
with letters of file on my memory 
“ Qh 1 if she would but come again, 

I think I’d vex her so no more I ” 

F. W. Robertson. 

BISHOP.—The Character of a 

Though supposed to sustain a position 
equal to that of an apostle, he is an em¬ 
bodiment of kindness as well as of learning, 
if he be a bishop after God’s own heart. 
He rules his diocese—not with a rod of 
iron, but with the sceptic of love. His 
whole life, in its mutfiphcd forms, is an 
emphatic commentary on the thirteenth 
chaxitcr of St. Paul’s Ei>istlc lo the Coiin- 
tliians.— Dr. Davies. 

BISHOP.—The Most DUigent 

I would ask a strange question :—Who is 
the most diligent bishop and prelate in all 
England, and passeth all the rest in doing 
his office ? 1 can tell, for I know who he is; 
I kuow him well; but now methinks I see 
>ou listening and heaikening that 1 should 
name him. Theie is one that passeth all 
the othei, and is the roost diligent prelate 
and preacher in all England. And will ye 
know who it is ? I w ill tell you ; it is the 
devil. He is the most diligent [ireacher of 
all other ; he is never out of his diocese ; 
he is never from his cure ; ye shall never 
find him unooiuxned ; he is ever in his 
liarish ; he keepetfa residence at all times; 
ye shall never find him out of the way, call 
for him when ye will j he is ever at home; 
the most diligent preacher m all the realm; 
he is ever at his plough; he is ever apply¬ 
ing to his business; ye shall never find him 
idle, I wairant you ; and his office is to 
hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to 
set up idolatry, to devise as many ways as 
can be to deface and obscure God’s gloiy. 
—Bp, IwlTIMER. 

BLACKSMITH.—The Village 

Under a spreading chesnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is be, 

With laige and sinen y hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whale’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Longfellow. 


BLAMB.—Hard to Keep from 

In persons of remarkable activity, who 
are constantly engaged in one duty or 
another, and who are thereby thrown into 
situations of difficulty and temptation, how 
hard it is to keep free from blame 1 Some¬ 
thing is hastily said j something is unwisely 
dune; a reproof is given without due con¬ 
sideration J a reply is loo bitter.— Bogus. 

BLEMISHES —Slight 

As in the case of painters, who have 
undertaken to give us a licautiful and 
graceful figure, which may have some slight 
blemishes, we do not wish them tiyiass over 
such blemishes altogether, nor yet to mark 
them too prominently. The one would spoil 
the beauty, and the other destroy the like¬ 
ness of the picture.—I'H itarch. 

BLESSED.—The Condition Of the 

The condition of the blessed in a belter 
world is not likely to be a state of mere 
repose,—of tot.il inactivity, in which they 
will be occupied in mere contemplation, 
without having, propeily speaking, any¬ 
thing do; as if “jicace’’ and “rest” 
nec''ssarUy implied utter indolence. On 
the contrary, there seems every reason 
to believe that, though exempted from 
painful toils and distressing anvietics, as 
well as from every olhet kind of sufferings 
—and though, mthat sense, they will “rest 
fium their laliouni,’' yet they will sUU be 
employed in doing good offices to the 
cbitdren of iheii Heavenly Father.— Abp. 
V^AIELY. 

•r 

BLESSEDNESS.—The Diecoveiy of 

The furthest that any of the philosophers 
went in the discovery of blessedness, wes 
to pronounce that no man could be called 
blessed before his death ; not that they had 
found what kind of better blessedness they 
went to after death, but that till death they 
weie sure every man was subject to new 
miseries. The Christian philosophy goes 
fartW; it shows a more perfect blessedness 
than they conceived for the next life, and it 
imparts that blessedness to this life also.— 
Dr. Donne. 

BLESSEDNESS.—The Nature of 

Blessedness consists in the accomplish¬ 
ments of our desires, and in our having only 
regular desires.—S t. August ine, 

BLESSING.—Asking Qod’e 

There is nothing which it is right for us 
to do, but it is also right to ask that God 
would bless it; and, indeed, there is nothing 
so little Imt the frown oj C'od can convert 
it into the most sad calamity, or His smile 
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exalt it into a mo^t memorable mercy; and 
there is nothing we can do, but its cuin> 
plexion for Mcai or wue dc])cnil!> entirely 
on what the iiord will mahe it. It is said 
of Matthew Henry, that no jouiney was 
undettaken, nor any subject or course of 
sermons entered u)>oti, no book committed 
to the press, nor any trouble apprehended 
o> felt, V ithuut a pat titular application to 
the mcrcy-bcat for direction, nssistaiiqp, niid 
success. * * * It is lecordeil of Cor- 
titltus Winter, that he seldom opened a 
book, even on general subjects, without a 
muinent’s prayer, 'I he late Hishop Heber, 
on each new incident of his history, or on 
the eve of any iindci taking, used to com¬ 
pose a biief Latin piajer, imploring special 
iu Ip and guidance. » * * A late phy¬ 
sician, ol great celeb] ity, used to asciibc 
much of his sucie2.s to thice maxims of his 
father’s, the last* and best of which was 
—“ Always pi.iy for your patients.”— 1 )k. 
J, IIamihon, 

BLESSING AND A CURSE.—A 

A blessing stars foi tli for c\ cr, but a curse 
Is like a cloud—it passes.—I'. J. Uailly. 

BLESSINGS'- must be Apprehended and 

Appropriated. 

The 1 idlest, most variegated, and beau¬ 
tiful l.uiidsc.ipe III natiiie —the most nia)estic 
and sublime n]Kiatioii'< of tiie divine hand 
in heaven or caitli, alhird no pleasure to 
the eye unless viewed and contemplated by 
that organ. The most lajituious luirmoni^s 
and melodies of n.ituic or of .art, afford no 
pleasure unless listened to and heard. In 
will the aroiiutic shrubs and fragrant 
I’owcrs of the g.iiden pour their delicious 
odouis into the bosom of gentle zephyrs, 
to be Wi'ftcd to oin uostiils, il we inbalc 
them not. So the rich provisio’is of 
Almighty love, displ.ije^ to man in a thou¬ 
sand ways, but consuumuUd beyond our 
powers of thought and utu'i.incu in the gift 
of eternal youth, btsiuly, and loveliness to 
iailen man, tlirougli the incarnation of the 
Kvci lasting Wovil - the sutfei ings unto death 
ol I Us only lihgotten and infinitely beloved 
Son -and through the sanrtiiicalion of IlLs 
I Toly Spirit,—unless appichcnded and ap¬ 
propriated by faith, can neither fill the 
soul with hea\enly peace, and joy, and love, 
nor give to man the victory over death, the 
grave, and Satan.—A. CAMvnLUL. 

BLESSINGS -Miauken. 

We mistake the gratuitous blessings (f 
Heaven for the fruits of our own industry. 
“L’Estranuk. 
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BLESSINGS—Prized when Lost. 

It so falls out. 

That what we have we puzc not to the 
worth * 

Whiles \vc enjo;f it; but being lack’d and 
lost, 

Why, then we rack the value; then w e 
find 

The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours.—SnAKSrEARE. 

BLIND.—Cheerfulness of the 

These eyes, though clear 
I'o outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
llereft of light, their seeing have foigot; 
Nor to their idle oibs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, ihroughout the 
year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I aigue not 
Against TIcaicn’s liand or will, nor bate .a 

jot 

Of licait or hope ; but still bear up and 
steer 

Right onward.—Mil TON. 

BLIND,— Contentment when 

“ I never saw till T was blind,” s.ai '1 a 
lilind man to me; “nor did 1 ever know 
contentment wlien 1 had my eyesight, as I 
do now that 1 luive lost it. 1 can truly 
affirm, though few know how to crc<lit me, 
that J would oil no acroiint change my 
piescnt situation and circumstances with 
any that I ever enjoyed before I was blind.” 
—SlMbOV. 

BLIND.— The Fear of Becoming 

I turn fiom a view of the vernal beauties 
that ate spreading all aiuund me, with sad 
emotion, to think that piub.ably in a little 
w hile all the cieation will be to me shrouded 
in a night which nothing will irraibate but 
the sun of another world, —Foster. 

BLIND,—The Lamentation of the 

() misery and mourning I I have fell— 

Yes, 1 have felt like some dcseitcd world 
That (lud had done with, and had cast 
aside 

To rock and stagger through the gulfs of 
space, 

He never looking on it any more — 
Untillcd, no use, no pleasure, nut desired, 
Nor lighted on Rangels in their flight 
From ncaven to happier planets, and the 
race 

That once had dwelt on it withdrawn or 
detid: 

Could such a world have hope lliat some 
blest day 

God would remember her, and fashion her 
Anew ?—INGELOW, 
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BLIND —Nature Recompenseth the 
This fellow musthave a rare undcislanduig, 
lur Nature recjrapen&eth the defects 
Of one {lut with ledund wee m anollur 
Blind men have eveeilenl mewuneo , and 
the ton.iue « 

Thus mdisiioscd, theie’s tretsure m the 
intellect—S hikliy 


Ml Henry Mo}l , though hlinlfiom liis 
infauey, by the tr loui and assi luily of his 
api hellion ind I y the foiee of a emus t > 
whieh 11 itlutig IS mil Liietrible, hal ii )t 
only mide ineiedible advanees lu meeha 
meal operations, m music, and m the hii 
guages but was likewise piofouudly skdle 1 
m „eoTneli> in opiics, m ilgibi i, m isti 3 
nomv In ehennstr), uul m all llie othei 
branches of uatiual philosoihj, as tiu„ht 
bj Newton, an 1 lective 1 by inahiii 
11), w nid Blieklexk, whi is sill to 
hue seen the light only for fivt months 
b siks having mal himself master ef 
(>iiik, 1 aim Italian, ml ] remh, was 
>so i t,real i oet l)i Nieh las Saundi i 
sjn, bcin m t()S 2, nny bt (oiisileicd as a 
]i by foi his ai phealion and sucies in 
ni itliiinalieal hteiatuie, though he lost liis 
sight befjre he was a year old When 
V mug, he eould mike Icng and difficult 
(lieulalums, without hiving any sensible 
mills to issist Ills Hieinoiy At ei„litien 
he was taught the pnneiples of il,.ebi i 
an I gioineli> lie went to Chr st C llige, 
t anlifidgc, it twenty fiie His le] utition 
iv IS sum sjiead thr u„h tlie Univeisitv, 
111 I numl ets ittenlel I > lieai his matlie 
mlilt il lectuies lie ma le suih pi ifieieney, 
tut he wis aflei wards eleeltd I ueasiin 
Prifes 01 of Mitheniaties in 1711, and in 
1736 he was adraitted Member of the koyal 
Soeiety. He msenled, fir liis own use, a 
1 all &ble Aiithmelie that is, a nietliod of 
p ilmmng opeialions m arithmetic solely 
1 y the sense of toueh IIis sense of toueh 
w IS 10 peifect, that he coul 1 disiover, w ith 
ihe greatest exactness, the slightest mequali- 
ties of '•nrfict, and eould distinguish m 
the most hn sbul works the smallest over 
sight m the polish -Buck 

BLIND —The Patience of the 
When I consider how my light is spent 
Lre half mydajs m thi duk woild and 
■widfe, 

And that one talent whieh is death to hide, 
I.o(lged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

io serve theiewith inyMakei, and pre 
ia.nt 

Mv true account, lest lie returning i hide — 
* Doth God exact day labour, light 
denied?” 

1 fondly ask . but Patience, to prevent 


lhat muimui, soon rejlits—“ Ood doth 
not need 

Lither man’s works or llis own gifts, 
who best 

Bear His mdd yoke, they serve Him 
best Ills state 

Is kingly, thousands at His bidding spei d 
And post oer land and oeein without 
rest, 

Ihey list) serve who only stand and wail ” 

Mil ION 

BLISS —The Qifl and Enjoyment of 

As blisa is happiness m the highest 
ill., ret it tan be given only by a tiCKl, and 
eiij )jt 1 only by a saint —1 1 ) v\ iLs 

BLISS — Man a Tic of Earthly 

1 he s\ uler s m jsl ittciiu ited w i b 
Is e >id- IS cable, to nun s tendti tie 
Of eaithly bliss , it bit iks at every biet/e 

iJlv 1 \ 01 NO 

BLISS —Mutual 

111 distant souls congenial pissio is „low, 
And mutual feehngs mutual bliss best w 

1 VICOM K 

BLOCKHEAD —The Bookful 

1 he 1 lokfiil blockhead, ignoi intly read. 
With luids of learned lumber m his head 

PulL 

BLOCKHEAD —The Faihnga of a 

lie tin neither sit noi stand, think 01 
speak as one possessing the faculty o( 
rcvi m —IlALLlWhJLL 

BLOOD —One 

I rom Peter the Hermit’s time to Loua 
panes, and fiom his to the euliest des]>ot 
aftei the hum in race, m c oneerl willi eveiy 
fiendish spirit tint luted God and man, 
have waged a perpetual enis ide igamst th at 
gieat truth which Paul utteied on Mars 
lull But did they succeed? Did the dark 
passions of their alienated heart , or all 
their crimson issues, pul out tbit li„ht? 
Nations fell in the strug.,le, crowns fell 
like stars in the Apocilypse, but did the 
angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
with the eveilasting gospel, did he suspend 
his flight and rest upon his fol led wings 7 
No ' had we but ears to hear anything but 
the dm of this noisy world, we might even 
now catch the somid of his trumpet, pio 
claiming os he flies—“God hilli mode of 
one b' )od all naliuns of men ^ —iiUKKii l 

BLOOD —The Patriot a 

I rom lour blood the olive blooms, and 
the preei jus seed springs lu»til) —bcHll-- 
LkR 
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BLOOD.**-Tlie Senrlea of 

At fim dews on quenchless sands, 
l^oodoelf servee to wash Ambitkm*s hands. 

By&on. 

8L06d.PRSNZY.-~T1)« 

There were some amongst our men, and 
even amongst our ofScers, who performed 
hideous wonders in the way of slaughter; 
for the Russians were under such cogent 
obligation to save their Cra/s dierished 
ordhance from capture, and were, many of 
them, so brave a^id obstinate, that even the 
sense of being ait^ethcr onequal to strive 
against an onslai^ht of English cavalry did 
not suffice to make them yidd. There was 
one of our officers who became afflicted, if 
so one may speak, with what has been 
called the blood-frensy. Much gore be¬ 
smeared him, and the result of the contest 
was such as might seem confirmatory of the 
vulgar belief as to the maddening power of 
human blood. This officer, whilst under 
the frem^, raged wildly against human life, 
cutting down, it was said, very many of the 
obstinate Russians with his own recking 
hand. I have heard that, after the battle, 
when this officer had calmed down, there 
was so great re-action in his nervous system, 
that he burst into tears and cned like a 
little child. Other offleem a differenti,. 
temperament made use of their revolvcis 
with a terrible diligence.—Kl^GLAK£, 

BLOSSOMS.—Infant 

Infant blossoms their chaste odours pay. 

And blu^ their fragrant lives away. 

Gahih. 

BLOSSOMS.—A Lesson from the 

The blossoms of firing are as brief as 
they are beautiful. For a short time thi^ 
embellirii the country, ttapwing, as it weie, 
a bridal veil over ev«M[Nf^ and hedge. It 
seems, indeed, as if Nfture had given them 
existence only to show their worth, and 
then to destroy them. Yet they are ** fair 
pledges of a fruitful tree,** tnd teach ns the 
solemn lesson—that everything lovely on 
earth is deaUned soon to perish, and. like 
them to glide into the graven—E. M. 
Da visa. 

BLOT.—Mo Wifih one Line to 

I^ot one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
Otm which, dying; he could wish to 
bIOt<—LVTtXBXOH. 

BLOW.—Tb«Ba»AUofa 

’ Wbtt struck i there was blow for blow, , 
Thdt but this blow might be the be-all and 
the eSd-all httce.—4$BABsi>BAftB. 
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BLUE-STOCXINQS. 

This term is derived firom itbe name given 
to certain meetings held by ladim, in the 
days of Dr. Johnson, for convetsanon with 
distinguished literary men. One of the 
most (mdhent memb^ was a Mr. SUUing- 
fleet, who always wore blue stockings, and 
who was so much distinguished for ms con¬ 
versational powers that his absence at any 
time was felt to be a great loss, so that the 
remark became common—“We can do 
nothing without the blue stockings.*’ Hence 
these meetii^ were sportively called blue¬ 
stocking clubs, and the ladies who attended 
them, blue-stockings.— Boswell. 

BLUSH.—Ashamed to 

In the presence of the shameless and the 
unblushing, the young offender is ashamed 
to blush.—BlTCKMlNSlER. 

BLUSH.—The Beauty of a 

The blush is beautiful, but it is some¬ 
times inconvenient—G oldoni. 

BLUSH.—^The Character of a 

The ambiguous livery Worn alike by 
modesty and shame.—M rs. Balfour. 

BLUSH.—The Sign of a ^ 

A blush is the sign whidi Nature hongs 
out to show wliere chastity and konuur 
dwell.— Scriver. ' *. 

BLUSHES.—Glowing with 

She, proudly eminent above the rest. 

With blushes glow’d; such blushes m 
adoin 

The ruddy welkin or the purple mom. 

Ovid. 

BLUSHES.—Rising 

The rising blushes, which her cheeks o’er- 
spretm, 

Are opening roses in the lily’s bed,—G ay. 

BLUSTERER.—The Toole of a 

A noisy tongue, a boaslbg spirit, a con¬ 
fused manner, and a swaggering gait.— 
llALLIWbLL. 

BOASTER.—The Weapon of a 

With all his tumid boasts, he’s like the 
sword-fish. 

Who only wears his weapon in his month. 

‘ Mabdem. 

BOASTERS.—The Character of 

Impatient of labour and (tf danger, Bnae 
ready to boast of their valour thai* to 
play it—SAU.IMT. 
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B04UTBRB.—Thft OnwtMt 
UfldiSyt ^ giefttedt bcueten «tt the 
ginBjIe3tHfftorker& The deep risers pay a 
lutgn tribute to the sea than sballoar 
bn>dts» aad set empty themselves with 
lew noise.'—*W, Ssduiu 

BOASTING AND DIGNITY. 

Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. 

Dr. E. Young. 

BOATMAN- A Descrlptiioa of a 

There is a certain expression abonthis 
loose hands, when th^ are not in his 
pockets, as if he were carrying a consider¬ 
able lump of iron in each, without any m- 
convenience, which suggests strength, bathe 
never seems to use it. He has the appear¬ 
ance of perpetually strolling—running is 
loo inappropriate a word to be thought of 
—to seed. The only subject on which he 
appears to feel any approach to enthusiasm 
is pitch. He pitimes everything he can lay 
hold of—the pier, the palings, his boat, 
his house. When there is noming else left 
he tum^ to and even pitches his hat, or his 
ruugh-weather c^thii^.— Dickens. 

BOATMAN.—A Rough 

A surly boatman, rough as seas and winds. 

, Prior. 

BODISS.-rBlainlahed 

We.dften |ee blemished bodies rare in 
mental mci^llencies ; which is an admirable 
instinct of Nature, that being conscious of 
tter own defects, and not able to absterge 
them,‘she uses diversion, and draws the 
consideration of the beholders to those 
parts wherein she is more confident of her 
qualifications. — Fslth AM. 

BODIES.—Politic 

Politic bodies have no natural affections; 
th^ are guided by particular interest; 
and beyond that are not to be trusted.— 
Ruoyard. 

BODY.—The Qracefulneaa of the 

The body is the least graceful when the 
limb; are making their last efforts and 
h a stenin g to their just proportion.—Bp. 
HURp. * 

BODY.—^he Management of tUc 

Xliave nothing new to say upon the man- 
Rgemeot whitdi the body requires. Ibe 
QOOmon fules are the biM t—exercise 
wtthput fatigue; generous living withont 
mmen; eariy risu^ and modenthm in 
aleepifig. Tpese are the apoth^jins of old 
wmm i bwt if they are not attended to, 
hAfpinesa becM^ so extremely difitodt 
ibM; mj few persons can attain to it. In 


this point of view, the care of the body 
beoo)^ a subject ci elevation and im¬ 
portance. A walk in the fields, an hoar's 
less (deep, mav remove all those bodily 
vexations and disquietudes which are such 
formidaUe enemies to virtue; and may enable 
the mind to pursue its own resolves without 
that constant train of temptations to resist, 
and obstacles to overcome, which it always 
experienced feom the bad organisation of its 
companion.—S. Smith. 

BODY.-^The Matchless Mechanism of the 

We undertake to prove that the founda¬ 
tion of the Eddystone lighthouse—the per¬ 
fection of engineering skill, is not formed 
on principles so correct as those whidi have 
directed the arrangement of the bones of 
the foot;—^that the most perfect pillar of 
kmg-post is not adjusted with the accuracy 
of the hollow bones which support our 
weight;—that the insertion of a ship’s mast 
into the hull is a clumsy contrivance com¬ 
pared with the connexions of the human 
spme and pdvis;—and that the tendons are 
composed in a manner superior to the last 
patent cables of Huddart, or the yet more 
recently improved chain cables of Bloxam. 
—Sir C. Bell. 

BODY.—Over-Attention to the 

A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight tlie hovel, as beneath her care; 
But fiow a body so fentastic, trim. 

And quaint in its deportment and atUro, 
Can lodge a heavenly mind, demanife a 
doubt.—Covi;PER. 

BODY.—The Resurrection of the 

I have stood In a smith’s foige, and seen 
him put a rusty, cold, dull piece of iron 
into the fire, an d|j^ft er a while, he hath 
taken the yerf an^siamerical individual 
piece of iron out m the fire, bat bright, 
srarklyig. And thus it is with our bodies ; 
they are laid down in the grave, dead, 
heavy, earthly rbut, at that genetal con- 
flagrati^ thm dead, heavy, earthly body 
shw arise living, lightsome, glorious.—D r. 
Fuller. 

BODY.—A Strong and Clean 

Only in a strong and dean body can the 
soul do its message fitly. The praises of 
cold water seem to me an excellent sign of 
the They denote a tendency to die 
true Me. We are now to haye aa a remedy 
for ills, not orvietan, or c^um, or any 

S uadc dkine, bnt plenty dr air and water, 
rith dmfattsnricm to warmth and fecedpm 
in dress,' and simpUdty of ^et. Even 
day We cpiserve signs tbM fee natural feel- 



fiOOT. 




T 


I tiheui irabjMte wt to b« re- 
,j^ind the body to cbbn care os the 
oigu of me soul, not as the 
4o6t of^aervile labour, or the object of 
vtHoittaoui iodulgence.—'M. Follbr. 


BO0Y.M-The Voice of the 

The paSMoos are the voice of the body. 
—4lOtlh&SAU. 

*> 

BQ|;.DNE88—Is ever BUnd. 

It deseneh to be considered that boldness 
is evet bhnd, for it sees not dangers and in¬ 
conveniences 1 whence ’tis bad in council 
though ^d in execution. The nght use 
of bold persons, therefore, is that they 
never command in chief, but serve as 
seconds, under the diiection of others; 
for in council ’tis good to see dangers, and 
in execution not to see them unless they are 
vciy great,—-L ord Bacon. 


BOLDNESS.—The Danger of 

Some, in foul seasons, pensh through 
despair; 

But more, through boldness, when the days 
aie fair.— J, Blaumont. 


BOLDNESS, ~A Decent 

Fear not, but be bold; 
A decent boldness tv«r meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev’n a stranger recommends. 

Popx-. 


BOLDNESS.—Oreat and Wicked 

It was bold to violate w) opiaily and so 
scornfully nil acts and constitutions of a 
nation, and afterwards of his own making; 
—it was. bold to trample upon the patience 
of his oivn, and piovoke that of all neigh* 
bom ^ Muntnes.; it jivas bold,l say, above 
all bflnAs, to usurptyranny to him¬ 
self ; and’unpudent abow all impudences to 
endeavour to transmit it to his posterity. 

, Bat all this boldness is ga &r ^m bdng a 
cjga of manly courage—wliich dares not 
tniu^es,, the rules of any other virtue— 
that It is only a demonstration of brutish 
madness or oiabolical possession. There 
ia no man ever sneceeds in one vrickedness, 
but it gives him the boldness to attempt a 
mater. It was boldly done of Nero tokUI 
Sis mother ini aU the chief nobiltty of the 
empimi it was bddly dohe to set the 
metrop^ of the whole world on fin, end 
imdanntedly to play upon his harp while he 
saw It butidng; t could xeekm up five 
hundred holdAessel of that great jpertrm, 
edio wafited, udwn he wsa to die, that 
oounige whidijMtild hardly have fidlM any 
woman in ancendty.—H. Cqwlby. 

7 * ^ 



BONDS.—Cea»e|«ntio«a^ ' , * , ' 

The" knot that binds me* by An kw of 
courtesy, idnuks me more IhMi tfiat, of 
legal Ronstrunt, <wd I am muem mom M 
ease whm bon^ by a scijvmer than by 
myaelf. Is it not reason that my eonscieBce 
should be much more cugawd when eien 
simply rely upon it 1 In a bond my faith 
owes nothing, because k has notlung lent 
it. Xx!t them trust to the security they have 
taken without me ; I had mnch rather bmoh 
the walls of a prison, and the laws them- - 
selves, than my own word.—^MoNTAlGiiE. * 


BONDS.—Equal 

The iron chain and the silken cord, both 
equally ate bonds.—S chiller. 

BOOK.—Answering a 
In answering a book, 'tis best to be short, 
otherwise he that I write against will sus¬ 
pect I intend to weary him, not to satisfy 
him. Besides, in being loi^, I shall give 
my adversary a huge advantage; somehow 
or other he will pick a hole.— Seldbn, 

BOOK.—The Borrower of a 

The borrower of a book incuts two 
obligations; the first is—to icad it imme¬ 
diately ; the second is—to return it as soon 
as read,— Murphy. 


BOOK.—The Company of a 

A book is good company. It is full of 
conversation without loquacity. It* comes 
to your longing with full instruction, but 
puisucs you never. It is not offended at 
your absent-mindedness, nor jealous if you 
turn to othei pleasuies. It silently serves 
the soul without recompense, not even foi 
the hire of love. And yet more noble,—it 
seems to pass fiom itself, and to enter the 
mcmoi^, and to hover in a silveiy trans¬ 
figuration there, until the outward book is 
but a body, and its soul and spiiit arc 
flown to you, and possess your memory like 
a spirit.—H. W. Beecher, 

BOOK.—The End of a ^' 

As pilgrims rejoice, beholding thdr native 
land, so are transenbm made glad, behold¬ 
ing the end of a book. —Montfaucom, 


Bywou—line unporranee oi a 

Among the varied external 
anudst vmcb the human race is developed, 
abook is incomparably the most hnpoitant 
and the only ohethat Is atMsolutely 
Upon it the collective education bf the race 
d^tods. XtlsthesoleinstnufiesKofeeg^ 
tbnn& perpetuating, ttanwnitthaig thoiStL 
—Frov. Rogbrs, 
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iMMIC^tbe ^niSr «r K M«% 

^ £)i«1>oc>k*l|&b> Aai h»vin|||} 

'< ]^c 4 | 1 d otin «iKml 

•' luMty wli n6w SmiOi 4f 70 ^ Ihelyea, 
yriuft a trciit,k is to clear am* 

tdeOBc^ 80oi« ^xtta pound to^Cbe i>rocH]^ 
aoev'S^cioBs volume I—the consideration 
as torvhich, ou^ of a long list of wants, shall 
"pass o«er into the list m possessions; the 
pleasilse of the mere act of bugring (the 
S^oolboy all over again); then the brii^ag 
t^ new treasure home; the gratification of 
unwrapping it, and of shos^ it to your 
wife: the (^m^enjoyicumt of cutting it; ihe 
excitement of‘the re-arrangement ’of the 
shdves; the satisfied contemplation of its 
bade when it is finally settled, also on 
coming down next morning; the side-glance 
of pleased remembrance of it for some days 
after. And now see how all this pleasure 
fleets when for your few carefully collected 
and much-prized drops is substituted a 
whole nver, into which you may dip a 
bucket if you please. How much enjoy¬ 
ment you would miss, you see, if you have 
but to write to the bookseller’s and order 
down a porter’s load of quartos and duo¬ 
decimos. No, it may doubtless be urged 
that for use the affluence may have advan- 
t^es, but for enjoyment 1 back the rare 
volume and the rarer set of volumes that* 
belonged to the curate state of slender store. 
—Baynes. 

BOOK.—Maxims respecting a 

My maxims are— never to begin a book 
without finishing it ; never to consider it 
finished without Knowing it ; and to study 
with a whole mind. —Buxton. 

BOOK.—Reproof from a 

We can take reproof patiently from a 
book, but not from a tongue. Ihie book 
hurts not our pride, the living reprover 
does.—T. Adams. 

BOOK.—Tbs Use to be Made of a 

We should make the same use of a book 
that the bee does of a flowa' j she steals 
sweets from it, hut does not injure it.— 
Colton. 

BOOKS.—The Adeeatagce of 

The studenl is now taught tw the same 
mstrttetars who formed a Xenophon and a 
Seiiiio, and Can l^ld converse, in re- 
thtinents of his chamber, wi^ the cele- 
t^bmted sages of antiquUy, w^h nearly the 
^e advantages as v he adMly sat with 
Soemtoa beneath Uie ahade of the plane 
ttec) WMni il with Plato in the Lyceum, or 
'^gengntedCUero to w villa.-^ 


BOOXB.—Coatljr^ y«t Uaalaes ' v , 

How foolish is the man who im • 
number of qostly volumes, IQm BupMSuomt ” 
furniture, for mere onuuneot^ ana is fin 
more careful to keep them from oonttactbg 
a ^le of ink, than to use them as the 
means 01 instructing his ignoiaace, and 
correcting his faults I Better a man vriith> 
out boo]^ than books without a man.— 
ScEivss. 

BOOKS—for the Flre-Slde. 

Books that you may carry to the fire, and 
hold readily in'your hand, are the most 
useful after alL A man will efflen look at 
them, and be tempted to go on, when he 
would have been irightenea at books of a 
larger size and of a more erudite appearance. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

BOOKS.—The Immortality of 

Have nob books become 
Our silent prophets, inteUectnal kings. 

And hieraimis of human thought 
To vice or virtue? Are they not like 
shrines 

For truth?—Cathedrals, where a chasten’d 
heart 

Can worship, or in tranquil hours retreat 
To meet the Spirit of the olden time ? 

Fur there, the drama of the world abides 
> Yet iu fiill play, imtfiortolly perform'd t 

R. Montoome&y. 

'BOOKS.—Reading 
* 

' Few are sufflciently sensible of the im¬ 
portance of that economy inr reading which 
selects, almost exclusivdy, the very first 
order of books. Why, except for some 
special reason, read an inferior book at the 
very time you might be reading one of the 
highest order?— Foster. sj 

BOOKS.—Thmfl^t History U ^ 

If the secTCTwIstory of boo®^Ad be 
written, and the author’s private thoughts 
and mearfings noted down alonpide of his 
story, how nfflny insipid volumes would 
be<^e interesting^ and dull tales exdte the 
reader i—T hackbray. 

BOOKS—Significant of Refinement. 

The {dainest row ^ books ^t dofo or' 
pu)er ever covered is more signifiesnt of 
rewement than the most daborotely carved 
or sideboard.—H. W, BbeCkbr. 

BOOKS.—A Study witbeut 

A study without books is like a druggist’B 
shop, in which the unstopped phials and 
em^y boxes can famish no medicine for the 
cure of disease.— SaOVSB, 

f ' W ^ 
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Boeicft. 


BOY. 


»OOX#.--tbcTtilwof 

Kott hi fanpoitenee to the matter of the 
liQOka themadvei ate the titlea with whidi 
Ibef «ze uabeied into the reading world. 
Tbm should be so idtroctive, and yet so 
expressive of the contents with!^ that every 
student should know at once what to expect 
fat the Tdames before him —^Davies. 

BORK—to Please. 


seemly bounty is waste both of wealth and 
wit—F utbah. 

0 

BOUQUET.—A Fragrant 

It is sweet, 

A thousand ditiarent odours meet, 

And mingle in its rare perfume, 

Such as the winds of summer waft 
At open windows through a room ! 

LONGFULLOW. 


A hidden grace 

At every movement seemed to flow from 
her, 

As wind from a waved fan. Form, look, 
and speech 

Had their own charm. And if her heart 
hid guile, 

She show'd it not; she seemed one bom to 
please. —Caldwele. 

BORROW.—To 

To borrow is not much better than to 
beg.—F rof, Lessing. 

BORROWING.—The Effect of 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow¬ 
ing.—D r. Franklin. 

BORROWING AND LENDING. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

Foi loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowmg dulls the edge of husbandry. 
* Shaksprare. 

BOTANY.—The Advantages of 

These are manifold ; for not only is the 
study of botany conducive to the health of 
the iMdy, but it is also enriching to the 
mind, which comes into immediate contact 
with those beautiful, fragrant things which 
manifest and glorify the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of their great and powerful Creator.— 
Dk. Davies. 

BOUNDS.*—Keeping within 

ThegfHtness of the human soul is shown 
by knowing how to keep within proper 
bounds. So far from greatness consisting 
in going beyond its limits, it really consists 
in keepmg within it—P ascal. 

BOUNTY.—A SmaU 

A small bounty, well bestow’d, 
May perfect Uoaveif s high plan. 

Drennan. 


BOUNTY.—UnoeenOF 

He that spavda to bis proportion, is as 
hnsve at a prince: and a prince excising 
that, It a prodigal t there is no gallantry 
bgy^ what is flt god decent A comely 
befeAty is better tb«B • pointed cme. Un¬ 


BOWER.—A Lovely 

Small thickets, with the scented laurels gay, 
Cedar and orange, full of fmit and flower, 

M^e and palm, with interwoven spray. 
Pleach’d in mix’d modes, all lovely, form 
a bower; 

And, breaking with their shade the scorch¬ 
ing ray. 

Make a cool shelter from the noontide 
hour, 

And nightingales among those branches 
winp[ 

Their fl^ht, and safely nmoious descants 
sing.— Ariosto. 

BOWER.—A Shady 

In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though but 
feigned, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept.— Milton. 

BOY.—The Farmer's 

Meek, fatherless and poor, 

Labour his portion, hut he felt no more; 

No stripes no t)rranny his steps pursued, 

His life was constant cheerful servitude; 

Strange to the world, he wore a bashful 
look, 

The field his study, Nature was his book ; 

And as revolving seasons changed the scene 

Prom hi^t to cold,—tempestuous to 
serene,— 

Through wery change stiU varied his 
emplw, 

Yet each nw duty brought its share of joy. 

Bloomfield. 

BOY.—Our Rosy 

A cherub might mistake our rosy boy 
For a reposing mate 1—CoEE,^ , 

BOY.—The Village 

Free from the cottage comer, see how 
wild 

Thevfllage boy along th« pasture 

Widi every smell, and sound, and sight 
beguiled, 

That round the prospect meets his wmtdo^ 
ingeyesi 

Now, stoopiirg, eager fiir the cowslh) 
peeps, *• ~ 

As though he'd get than al^—sow, died 
of theses 



BOTBtHOD. 


BRAVSfe'T. 


Across the flaggy hrook he eager Iea{» 

For some new flower hig happy rapture 

Now, leering 'mid thSK^ bushes on his 
knees . 

On woodlazul banks, fur nluC'bdl flowers 
he creeps,— 

And now, while looking up among the 
trees. 

He spies a nest, and down he throws his 
flowers. 

And up he climbs with new-fed ecstasies; 
The happiest object in the sununer hours. 

ClARK. 

BOYHOOD.—Forgetting the Interests of 
our 

Men forget what they were in their youth, 
ot, at best, only partially remember it: it 
IS hard even for tnose whose memories are 
bliongest and liveUest to put themselves 
exactly into the same position in which they 
stood as boys; they can scarcely fancy that 
there was once a time when they cated so 
mudi fur pleasures and troubles which now 
seem so trifling. And it may be, that if 
we iise hereafter to angels* stature j—if 
wisdom be ours such as we dream not of;— 
if. being counted worthy to know God as 
He is, the poorness of all created pleasuies 
sball be revealed to us, flashing upon our 
uncreated spirits like light;—^it may be that 
we sliall then feel it as haul tu fancy liow 
we could have cared for wliat we now deem 
most important to seem of any importance 
to beings bom for immortality. It is quite 
reason^le to suppose that tne interests oi 
manhood will hereafter appear to us just as 
insignificant,—I ought tather to say ten 
thousand times more so,—than the interests 
of our boyish years seem to us now.— Dr. 
Arnold. 

BOYHOOD—Itetuned. 

I am a boy amin! the days come back 
When 81^^ things made wealth of 
happiness, 

And ever were at hand ' when I did watch 
With panting heart the striking of the 
clock, 

Which hardly sounded ere the book was 
shut: 

^cn for flie race—>the leap—the g^e— 
The vigour and endurance of such joy 1 
Is't e’er to come again ? and care so light, 
That, looking back, you smile you thought 
Ucare, 

And call it part of pleasure. 

J. 8. Knowles. 

BOYSi— The Training of 

Put a hundred bt^s together, and tira 
flaw of being huigb<ri at will alsrayi be n 
Sritmg Jnflnendng moriye with iadi» 


vidoal among them. Xf a master can turn 
this principle to his own use, and get boys 
to laugh at vice, instead of the old plan of 
laughing at virtae, is he not doing a very 
new, a very dii&^t, and a very kudable 
thing ^—S. Smith. 

BRAOQINQ.—The Sillineu of 

It is silly to brag loudly of one’s own 
doings, and to imitate the bro^ducio* 
soldier in the play—.telling fidsdntxxis to 
the great amusement of the company.— 
Cicero. 

BRAIN.-A Busy 

My br!^ metbinks, is like an hour-glass. 
Wherein my imaginations run like sands, 
Filling up.time.—JONSON. 


BRAIN.—The Improvement of the 

It is good to mb and polish our brain 
against that of others.— Montaigne. 


BRAINS—Well Prepared. 

Brains well prepared are the monuments 
where human knowledge is most sorely 
engraved. —Rousseau. 

BRASS—an Emblem. 

Brass is an emblem of duration; and 
when it is skilfully burnished, will cast re* 
flections from its own supe^cies, without 
any assistance of a mercury from behi^— 
Dean Swift. ^ 

BRAVE.—Mercy Loved by the 

Cowards are crael, but the brave 
Love mercy,*and delight to save.— Gat. 

BRAVE.—An Ode to the 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
all their country’s wishes blest 1 
when Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck t^eir hallowM mould, 

She there shall diWi a sweeter 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trodlf^^ 

By fairy hands their knell is mng; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhUe repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit tnere ! 

Collins. 

BRAVE.—Truly 

» 

To slight a life in misery 
Is naming; but he that can be 
Contentedly distressed is truly brave. 

MaStial, 

BRAVBli^.—The BeidnsMac of 

Brave Aten are brave front the very fitet 
—COERBfLtS. 
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BSAvattY.-~ytw 

Tnu bmvery is shown by performing 
uriUhout witaemes what one mighr ue 
cspable of doing before all the wurid— 
t«A RoCHEFOtrCAVUD. 

BRSAD.—-The Obtainmeat of 

Water, whic^ is <me of the great neces¬ 
saries of llfe^ may in mncral be gntui- 
toosly procured; but it has been well 
observed, that if bread, the other great 
necessaty of human life, could be procuied 
on terms equally cheap and easy, there 
would be much more reason to fear that 
men would become brutes for the want 
something to dos rather than philo¬ 
sophers from the possession of leisure.— 
Colton. 

BRBAST.—No Windows in the 

Nature has made man's breast no windows 
To publish what he docs within doors, 

Nor what daik secrets there inhabit, 

Unless his own rash folly blab it 

S. Butler. 

BRBBDIKG.~Oood 

Good breeding consists in having no parti¬ 
cular mark of any profession, but a general 
degance of manners.—D r. Johnson. 

BRBBDINO.—ni 

There are two sorts of ill breeding: the 
one a sleepish bashfulness, the other a mis¬ 
becoming negligence and disiesjpect in our 
carriage, boUi Which are avoided by duly 
obsernng- this one nile->-Not to thinit 
meanly of ourselves and not to think 
meanly of others. Cnltivate a disposition 
of mind not to odend, and the most agree¬ 
able way of expressing that disposition.— 
Locke. 

BRBB2B.—The Song of the 

I’ve swept o’er the mountain, the forest, 
and ; 

I’ve play’d on the rock, where the vrild 
cnamoh dwell; 

I have track'd the desert, so dreary and 
rude. 

Through the patfaleu depths of its soli* 
tade; 

Through the ocean caves of the stormy sea 
ily i^rit has wander’d in the midni^t 
wee; 

S have sli^ in the lily’s fkamaat beB, 

1 hminoMi'd flAHhe ear through the rosy 

• 

I hhvnroap*didQkig bythenogllagtdream, 
llnwe datwied at eve with ue pale moon* 
baamt 
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I have kissed the rose fn its bihdiing ptide, 
Till my breath the dew front its 0 ^ has 
dried; 

I have ftoien awry, on my silken wing* 

The violet's scegl in the early spring $ 

I have hung over gropes wliere the citron 
grows, 

And the clust’ring bloom of the orange 
blows; 

I have sped the dove on its errand home, 
O’er mountain and river, and sun-gilt 
dome; 

I have hush’d the babe in its cradled rest 
With my song, to sleep on its mother’s 
breast. —ClCKLifsON, 

BRBBZBS.—Sea and Land 

The sole cause of the sea and land 
breezes is the difference of the sea and 
land temperature. Seas are warmer than 
the shores at night, and then the land air, 
being the colder and densei, flows towards 
the sea, and creates a land-bretre. In the 
morning the rays of the rising sun heat the 
land faster than the sea, and consequently 
the sea-air, being cooler and denser, presses 
inland, creatmg a sca-breere, or breeze from 
the sea.— Dr. Brewster. 

BREVITY-Defined. 

Brevify is the soul of wit.—SHAKsnKARC. 

BREVITY—an Excellency. 

I saw one excellency was within my 
r«Mrh—it was brevity, and I determined to 
obtain it.—J ay. 

BREVITY.-A Reuon for 

Be brief; for it is ivith words as with 
sunbeams—the more they are condensed, 
the deeper they bum.—D r. Southey. 

BRIBERY.—The EvUe of 

Of all social or pohtical evils, bribery 
stands in the fore-rank. It has often in¬ 
duced a man to vote against both con* 
science and principle, and even judges and 
senates have been overcome by its influ¬ 
ence. Alas for theml » curse of no 
ordinary magnitude has ever followed the 
guilty compromise.—£, Davies. 

BRIBERY.—The tnflaenee of 

The Spartans were the onl^ people that 
fat a while seemed to disdato the love 
money; bat the ctmtagion still spr^ing, 
evfia they at last yiddiw to its allurements, 
and every man sought private emduments 
without attending to the good of his country. 
“ That which hm been u that whidh shall 
be t "—Bp, Horne, 
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Blt|Oll«r->T9b of tlM 

CU4 ^ A of'vvak jotA 8p(^]fi$s white, 

llfr yoathfal bride ^tb timid steps comes 
forth 

To greet the han^ to whidi she plights 
her troth. 

Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight 

The teowy veil which circles her around, 

Shades the sweet face ftom every gazer’s 

And thus enwrapt she passes calmly by- 

Nor casts a look but on the unconscious 
ground. 

So should the Church, the bride-elect of 
Heaven,— . 

Remembering whom she goeth forth to 
meet. 

And with a truth that cannot brook 
deceit, 

Holding the faith which unto her is given,— 

Pass through this world, which claims 
her for awhile, 

Nor cast about her longing look nor 
smile.—J. Neal. 


BRIDE.—The Smiles and Tears of the 

Amid the smiles of the happy bride are 
seen falling the tears of the loving child, 
like dew-drops sparkling in sunbeams. 
This is one of nature’s lofSliest sights; 
fiKal piety blends its lustre with coi^ugol 
affection, and invests even nuptial charms 
with new and captivating beauty.—J. A. 
James. 


BRITAIN—Eulogized. 

This royal throne of kings, this* sceptred 
isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-naradise. 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
AgunM infection, and the himd of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Whicn serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or ns a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Shaksvearb. 

BRITAIN.—The Name— 


Britain was die name given to England, 
Scotland, and Wales united. It was pre¬ 
viously <^led Albion, from the whiteness 
of its rocks towards the Continent, or the 
coast of France; or, as some authors tUnk, 
from the word Othion, which means rich 
or happy, in regard to its situation and 
fertilfiy, It was sub^uently named Britain, 
frmn jtyraf and tain, two words implying 
beauty and white.— Loarinq. 

SlttA^K-^Owea her AH to Rdigloe. 

Rdl|^ is the root of htmour; piety the 
only troe foundatimi of patriotism; and the 


bcat defence of a country—a people autsed 
np in godliness,—of such virtue, energy, 
anA ri^ h morale^ that, animated with a 
com^e which raises them above the fear 
of death, they may be exterminated! but 
cannot be subdued. It is not as some 
allege, our blood, with its happy mixture 
of Celtic, Saxon, and Scandinavian ele¬ 
ments, but the religion of our island—our 
Bibles, our schools, our 'Sabbaths, our 
churches, and ourChririiiaa homes—which, 
mote than any and all things elm, has 
formed ^he character of its inhabitants; 
and to tha*^ more than to the genius of 
its statesmen, or to its fieets and armies, 
Britain owes her unexampled prosperity, 
and the peace that has brooded for a 
hundred years unbroken on her sea-gjit 
shores.— Dr. Guthrie. 

BRI|PNS.—The Ancient 

They lived here before the Advent of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
sprang from a tribe descended from Corner, 
the son of J^het, the son of Noah. They 
were called Gomerians or Kimmenans, and 
settled in some parts of Spain, and France, 
and Britain, probably more than six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ The 
Prophet Ezekiel speaks of merchants of 
Tyre bringing home from Tarshish —a town 
on the borders of Spain and Porti^— 
the tin and lead which they had prcipared. 
And it is well known that they got these 
in after years from Cornwall, and probably 
did so from the beginning of this trading. 
It is worth while to notice that ** Chapter 
of the N'ationst' —Gen, x., especially the 
first five verses; and also Ezek. xxm 3, 
12, 13. We call these “the ordinal in¬ 
habitants,” though it is, of course, possible 
that other tribes had pa.ssed over to Great 
Britain even before them.— ^Venables. 

BRITONS.—The Feetivels of the 

They had four great festivals in the year. 
On May-day, for prayer for a blessing on 
the seed which had been sown; at Mid¬ 
summer, for the blessing on the harvest 
aliottt to be gathered in ; at the bt^uming 
of November," for thankmving after the 
harvest was complete; ana on New Year’s 
Day (about the loth of March at that time), 
when they sought for mistletoe growing on 
oak-trees, a shrub of vety rare occurrence, 
and held in great veneration, because be¬ 
lieved to possess great pouers of healim 
When found im an oak-tree it was eat wiui 
a gold knife, by an Arch-Druid, with great 

0|n these fosdve occasions, especially on 
May-day aiod at the begirning and ending 
of foe husbandman’s labours, laige &es 
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SRitoiia. 


BROTHSIIHOOD.. 


Vftte kindled on aU iihe cainti Uirtnwboat 
the cotntiy, which were ao placed uiat a 
fire on one of them might m seen at the 
station of others aroono, and so all might 
he kindled at the same hour. Not a>KW 
ift these cairns remain in different parts 
of Great Britain. Thmif grand cathedral 
appears to have been the marvellons pile 
of stones on Salisbury Plain, where two 
stones of gigantic size being fixed upright, 
a thflrd huge stone is laid across them, and 
by a repetition of these a large outer drcle 
was formed, with a smaller circle inside of 
it. At one end still lies the altar-stone. 
Two other single stones are placed at a 
considerable distance from it and from one 
another; but they are so placed that at the 
Equinox (March 2 is(, September 2 isl), 
the ruing sun sends his first beams of light 
in a straight line with these stones; and 
it appears very probable tiiat at th^ mo¬ 
ment one of their most important salraces 
(almost certainly a human being) took 
place. — Venadles. 


BKITOMS.—The Religion of the 

Their religion was not the religion of the 
Bible. It was called Druidism. Dmidism 
had tlirec orders of ministers; viz.—the 
Vaids, the Bards, and the Druids. The 
Vaids were physicians and divines; they 
studied natural philosophy—^nature, indeed, 
in all its forms^-and they also knew some- 
thing of the arts and sciences; they wore 

S een robes, as a ^mbol of nature. The 
ards kept the hUtorical records of the 
country, concerning which they composed 
and sang national song^ and in this manner 
they preserved the traditions of their nation 
and of their religion. They wore blue 
robes, emblematic^ of peace; and it is said 
that when they appeared thus clad, even 
^ongst contending armies, the combatants 
mmi^iatcly laid down their anus. The 
Druids devoted themselves to religious 
duties; they clothed themselves in long 
white robes, as an emblem of parity, and 
they kept tiieir hair short, bat wore long, 
flowing beards. The doctrines and disci¬ 
pline of Druidism, and the obseivances of 
sacrifices, were handed down from one 
genemtion to the other by the traditions of 
^eir ministers, vdio could thus make addi- 
moas end alterations if they desired it, and 
this was a source of some profit and |^er 
to them.r->V£NABLi:8. . 


BRXTONS.-~ThB Teaddnc of the 

TheDmids taught the people to worship 
tm only Oo^ wm»n they MievedTto hie 
Creator and (^veraor of all things. Th<w 
titttht Mso tike immoitaU^ of the souh 
•ad the necessity of « good life in order 


to the attainment of future happiness. It 
was a principle with them—that *'men are 
bound to search diligently for trutii on all 
occasions; and, when tb^ have found 
to uphold and vindicate it with all their 
power. VENABLES. 

BROOK^—The Flowing 

Z wind about, and in and out, 

' Witli here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

Fur men may come, and men may go, 
But 1 go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
Tliat grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, 1 slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows: 

1 make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against roy sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambiy wildernesses; 

I linger by my sliingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again 1 curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; • 

For men may come, and men may go, 
Buli go on for ever.—T ennyson. 

BROOK.c^The Sea’s Reception of the 

The brook, that con scarcely maint ain 
its coutse, is received into the bosom of 
the deep : nor is it scorued by the sea; for 
its humble stream is taken into its embrace 
as kindly as those proud u'aters whose 
torrent h^ made whole provinces to mourn. 
—^Metastasio. 

BROTHERHOOD.—A Natural 

There is a brotherhood between us 
and flowers and trees, between the green 
things that wither, and the br^ht and 
beautiful ones that die. The d^d violet 
is the fragrant memorial of the infant that 
drooped and died-r-the still unscattered 
dust of the flower that fades in June brings 
to our remembrance the fiur form tiiat was 
suddenly breathed on 1^ some mysterious 
emissary, and passed away in fan noon. 
Another falls from the tree of life like that 
sen leaf. In the woods in winter we can¬ 
not he long akme; visions and aaaodatkbs 
win gather atound us—departed fixias^ uid 
ahm^ forgotten faces wul rise like their 
shadows fr^ the grave^ and almori; for- 



BROVHBBS. 


8U«lAt. 


gotl^ fiwes tvin ccmw lorth fiom past, 
aad liMT mtaess to the words wbich, like 
lOQiraineBtal Insedptions cm the pavement, 
t]^ feet of traffic an contianally ddadng, 
but wUch the Bi*eq> of years renders agam 
dear and l^ble M fiedr is as erass: 
the grass withereth, and the flower bdetb.’' 
—CVMMINO. ^ 

BROTHERS.—The 

In the same hoiir the breath of life re¬ 
ceiving, 

They came together and were beautiful; 

But, as they slumbered in their mtoher’s 
lap. 

How mournful was their beauty! She 
would sit. 

And look and weep, and look and weep 
again; 

For Nature had but half her work achieved, 
Denying, like a step-damc, to the babes 
Her noblest gifts; denying speech to one, 
And to the other—reason. 

But at length 

(Seven years gone by, seven melancholy 
years) 

Another came, as fair, and Mrer still; i 

And then, how onxioubly the mother 
watched 

TiU reason dawned and speech declared 
itself I *j 

Reason and speech were bis: and down j 
she knelt, I 

Claspiogiber hands in silent ecstasy. 

*S. Rogers. 


BUPFOONERY—Defined. 

Baflbonery is voluntary incongruity.—S. 
SRITH. 

BIMIBBAR.—A Onat 

To fhe world no bugbear is so great 
As want of figure aim a smallestate.—Pora, 

BUXDDINQS.—The MaJeaty’of 

The majesty of buildings depends more 
on the weight and vigour of their masses 
than on any other attimute of their design: 
mass of everything—of balk, of light, of 
darkness, of colour,—not mere sum of any 
of these, but breadth of them; not brokm 
light, nor scattered darkness, nor divided 
weight, but solid stone, broad snnshin^ 
starless diade.— ^Ruskin. 

BU1LDIN08.—The Preservation of 

The reason why we preserve from de¬ 
struction human buildings, or even single 
chambers, is—^because some one great 
event happened within their walls, or some 
solitary noble of our race dwelt in them. 
John Knox read his Bible in such a room; 
Martin Lather threw his inkstand at an 
evil spirit in such another; Queen 
of Scots wept over her breviary in a mird; 
Gahleo was tortured in a fourth; Isaac 
Newton tracked the stars from a fifth; 
and Shakspeare laid him down to die m a 
sixth; and therefore we preserve them,— 
and how justly!—and go long Joum^ to 
visit places so sacred.—PROF. G. WiLSOM. 


BRUTES.—The Instinct of 

Moved by instinct, brutes look only ta 
the present and what is before them, paying 
but little or no attention to the past or to 
the future.—- Cicero. 

BRUTES.—The Soul of 

To talk of God being the soul of brutes, 
is the worst and most profane degradation 
of/iivine power. To suppose that He who 
reflates the rolling of the planets, and the 
letum of seasons, by gencial laws, intRr- 
feres, bv a sjiecial ad of His power, to 
make a bird ify, and an insect flatter,—to 
suppoip that a gaudy modi cannot expand 
its win^ to the breeze, or a lark unfold its 
plumage to the sun, Without the special 
mandate of that God who fixes incipient 
passions in the human heart, and leaves 
them to produce a Botgia to scourge man¬ 
kind, or a Newton to instxud them,—^is 
not pietjr, dr science, but a most pemidous 
Mibstittttioa of degradiim conjectures, flom 
an ilgQanmt appi^enam of the conse- 
df netting plain bets. —S. 

StKITK. 


BULL.—The Relationship of a 

A bull is exactly the counterpart of a 
witticism ; for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
relations that are not real—S. SuiTH. 

ft 

BURDEN.—Lightening Bach Other's 

We strive, 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. 

Mii-TOtf, 

BURDEN.—Patience Lightene every 

Patiemm possesses a wondrous power in 
making a heavy burden light; nay, it seemsRh 
to cut It in half, and so to nudee it tolmahle. 
—Dr. Davies. 

BURIAL.—Qronnde fbr 

The custom of burying the dead in 
enclo^ grounds set ap^ for that putposn 
was e^tamisbed about the year aod Befiire 
that time people were hitened in caves, 
under trees, and in tbehlghways. AnciciE 
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tomlM fltOl ttiatbjr i<md« awr Hoae, from 
Hat vords M) <^«o Men in mod«fn 
nife derived-MuuDiffly— ** Siste, 
ciuA)ry”—Stop« travdler.—^L oaRiko. 

|IUIUAX<*PlBL0.-<-A SpndoiM * 

What M this world? 

Whnt hat a roadous buriahBeld unwall’d : 

The very turt on which we tread once lived, 

R. Blair. 

BURIAL^RITE.—The Celebration of the 

Come I let the bnrial'‘rite be read — the 
fimeral song be sung 1 
An anthem for the queemiest dead that ever 
died so young— 

A dirge for her the doublydead in that she 
(u^ so young.—PoE. 

BURLESQUE.—Dull 

The dull burlesque appeared with impu¬ 
dence 

And pleased by novelty in spite of sense. 

Drydek. 

BUSINESS.—A Capacity for 

Not because of any extraordinaiy talents 
did be succeed, but because he had a 
capad^ on a level fat business, and not 
above it.—T acitus. 

BUSINESS.-Despatch in 

There be three parts of business the 
preparation; the debate or examination; 
and the perfection; whereof, if you look for 
despatdi; let the middle (mly be the woik 
m mady, and the first and last the work of 
few,—L ord Bacon. 

' iUBINESS.—Men of 

(Certainly as the world is more bdiolden 
to men of bi^ess than to men of pleasure, 
so the men of pleisure must be content to 
be governed by thobe of employment. 
However they are contemned by the vamty 
of those that look after nothit^ but jollity, 
yet the afltuts of the world are in their 
WdOt ihey are the men that mve laws 
to sensual and voluptuous. Therefore 
that man is but of the lower part of the 
wmid that }$ not brought up to business and 
aflhirs. And though there be that may 
it a lUtle too serious fax the capering 
, flaod and sprightly vigour of jwuth, yet 
Open experlmiee^ they shall find it a more 
.eonteaUve than idleness or perpetual 
^ jovialttyt-fFstTUAM* 

J VBiM8W.->^ReUgien la 

tha tsuncsit bf bosiaess (and men 
be euftnimt ^ they will do nothing),’tj 
Rpiiit of butdiess must be met 
cmncdle^must be si^bsed and sane- 
“ ‘ a still morp earaem spirit of re* 




ligion. A hollow and hearthss idetrM 
never guide each a business spirit'ss mpb 
posses^ and sudi pa, in thw dsgrs 
especially, all sucemsfoi must ‘possesA 
Strength most be combinea with strung i 
earnestness must control earnestness. Aeill 
must pierce into, imd exalt And purifr 
zeal. Faith in eternal things in the soub 
in God, in Girist, in the Spirit, in heavc^ 
must be clear, e8gle*eyed, seeing at a dis¬ 
tance, looking through clouds tutd strums. 
Love to God must be a blaziim fire, like 
that .on Elijah’s altar, whidi lifted up the 
water, dust, and stones thdl filled the 
trenches. 

Say not such mighty faith, such fervent 
bve, are impossible m this world of bustle, 
toil, and caie. For Ifale has demonstrated 
that the thing was practicable; and so has 
William Wuberforce; and so has Mr. 
Hardcastle, the merchant; and so has 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, the brewer; and 
so has Joseph John Gurney, the buker, 
and many more. Amidst the 'heats of 
seeulai employments they cooled their 
burning brows by opening windows tliat 
looked into eternity, and let in breezes 
that came blowing from the land where 
angels dwell And when their souls’ 
thanot-wheels were ready to catch fire by 
the friction of their secukr activity, fisitn 
in other things, and love to other thmgA 
was like cold water dropping down to pre¬ 
vent the flames. The world did not carry 
them away—did not ovcrpowei^ and con¬ 
quer, and bum them up. They resnalsed, 
after aQ, masters of the world and of them¬ 
selves, Uirough the constant faith they had 
that they were the servants of God and of 
Christ.— Stoughton. 

BUSY-BODY.—A Description of the 

He is a treacherous supplanter and under- 
miner of the peace of all families and 
societies.— Hr. South. 

BUSY.BODY.—The Tongue of a 

His tongue, like the tail of Samku’s 
foxes, Carrie firelnrands, and is enough to 
^ the whole field of the woild on a fume. 
—Bp. Hall. '' 

8UT.r—Various Uses of the Word— 

**1 am stroTffi and vigorous,” says one; 
I have health of bow and aedvitv of 


i activity oi 
mind, I am doomed'to dull pemuw 
*' 1 Imve wealth,” says another; *'roy cop 
is M, kind fortune has nniled upon me; 
6«t, 1 am condemned to dreg nl^ wi& 
me a suffering frame; my goMmi 
are often a mockery to me, for X fian^ 
eujovtheml” *‘l have^bmlfflS 
weaithp says anotiher } yonder 

anal 



|>qird^ Mine !b the 

#iMeet of all 'althooglu}’ mine the 
Mtterest 'ctedk* |b the Fot; wealth may 
nome back ^uptUxi ; health may a^gain smile 
upon tne; ^ my children 1 my children t. 
These treasured barks in the’ sea of life 
that have gone down, no power can mise 
them up again, or bring them to my 
side I '’—•Macduff. 

BUTTSRFX4r.'~An Address to a 
Lovely, light, miy thibg, thou butterfly I 
which hovesfpt over flowers, only livest on 
dews and iHossoms, a blossom thyself, a 
flying leaf, purpled with a rose’s linger.— 
Hekoer. 

BUTTERFLY.—The Flight of a 

A bit bonny butterfly is resting, wi’ 
fauldcd wings, on a gowan, no a yard 
frae your cheek, and noo, waukenbg out 
o’ a simmer dream, floats awa in its waver¬ 
ing beauty, but as if unw'Uling to leave its 

C lace of’ mid-day sleep, comm bai’k and 
ack, and roun’ and roun’, on this side and 
that side, settling, in its capricious hap- 
]>iness, to fasten again on some brighter 
floweret, till the same breath o’ wund that 
lifts up your hair sae refreshingly catchei 
the aiiy voyager, and wafts her away in o, 
some ether nook of her ephemeral paradise 
—Prof. Wilson. 

BUYING AND SELLING. 

In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are used in selling than in buying; 

But in the great, nnjuster dealing 
Is used in buying than in selling. 

S. Botlir. 

BY-QONfig.—Advice on 
Let by-gones be br-gones; let the past be 
forgotten.—D r. WEitsrLR. 


♦ 


* C. 

CABAL.'—A Coincidence respecting a 
It so happened, by a whimsical coinci¬ 
dence, tkat in 1671 the cabinet consisted of 
Bve posons, the initial letter of whose 
hames mode im the word cabalCUffbrd, 
ArfingUm, Backingham, Ashley, and. 
Lwkdordt^, —Macaulay. 

CiBSAR.—The Ambition of 
He with empire fired, and vast desires, 

To aH, and nedhing less than »li, aspirm ; 
He m^ons »ot the past while ot^t re- 
awt|n*d 

flttwt to bb.flone^ or mighty to begmn'd. 

Luca»j, 


CALCOLATIITN. 

CJB8AR.—The Ofeataeee of 

Why, mao I he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legi^ and peep about 
To find ourselves msbonourable graves. 

Shakspbare. 

CALAMITIES.—The Effect of 

Some spirits are naturally so joyous and 
elastic, that those calamities which over¬ 
whelm and crush stronger natures, aflevt 
them but slightly and transiently. They 
are like the ^low which bends graceMy 
and readily to the storm, while the giant 
oak U prostrated by its fury.— ^Dr. Davies. 

CALAMITIES.—The Heritage of 

* Calamities are, more or less, the sure 
heritage of our common humanity.— 
Wheelwright. 

CALAMITIES—Oppress the Greatest. 

When hard times come on, 

The greatest calamities oppress 
The grealcbt sMli, and spare the less. 

S. Butler. 

CALAMITY.—The Dellheratiens of 

The deliberations of calamity are rarely 
wise.--B urke. 

CALAMITY.-^Strohea of 

There are some strokes of calamity that 
scathe and scorch the souL—W. IrVing!.’ 

CALAMITY.—Tlraea of v . 

Times of general calamity have evenbedt 
productive of the greatest minds.’’’ The 
purest ore is produced from the hotted 
furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is 
elicited from the darkest storm.—COLTON. 

CALCULATION.—Helps to 

The reference of Prof. De Morgan to the 
employment of the fingers for purposes of 
notation induces me to speak of the very 
ingenious application, in China, of this 
Imng abacus to arithmetical calculations ; 
of the facility it gives for the settlement of 
accounts and the easy solution of all siuttA 
whether of addition, subtraction, multiple 
cation or division, from one up to a hundred 
thousand. Every finger on the left hand 
represents nine figures; the little finger the 
units, the ting finger the tens, the middle, 
finger the bandrMs, the forefinger the 
thousands, the thumb the tens of thousands. 
The three inner joints represent from I to 
3, ^ three outer 4. to 0, the rigbl*' side 
7 to 9. The forefinKW’ ofthe right hand is 
emplpyed for pointing to the fi^re to be 





CM^UMNir, 


iflto taw: tlnu 1*^34 wgvjd tA once 
otataoted bf just (ouchira tbe inside of 
ilie joint eX the fowniiger, represent- 
ittg; >,000; then the tnkide of the second, 
or ttdddhs^ joint of the middle finger, tepre* 
Mtatise sooi thirdly, the inside of the 
lotaW Joint of the ring finger, representing 


^ Ur again, 99 i 999 would he reprekcnted 
m touc hmg the side of the lower joint of 
thnaib (90,000} and the lower side of 
the joint of the lore, middle, ring, and Uttle 
fingwa, representing respectively 9,000^ 
90(^ 90, and 9. Tm nniversal correctness 
of the acronntancy of China when there is 
no purpose of fnChd, and the rapidity with 
which all trading and commerciu accounts 
me calculated, are facts of notoriety to all 
who have any acquaintance with purchases 
or sales made m tint country. Independently 
of the well-known mechanical instrument 
(the abacus, which, by the way, ought to be 
itttrodaced into all the elementary scdiools 
in Europe, as is the practice in Russia, 
sriiere it is seen everywhere in the shops 
and maikets}, the ten figures are an omni¬ 
present %mdt-mucu«^va. easy detector of 
rogueiy, or intentional false reckoning. 
Belore the introduction of the decimal 
system in the Spanish colonies the natives 
were constant!;^ cheated, from the impossi¬ 
bility of correcting their accounts, made up 
by the ancient, inconveniuit, and perplex¬ 
ing divisions of the dollar. I have seen an 
Indian hold up his fingers, since the dollar 
has been divided into cents, and boast that 
he could not be imposed on nmo, —Buw- 
taiMa. 

CAI-X.INQ.— h oneur Duejte every 
Honour is due to every honest or useflil 
calling in which men en^loy the taienlB 
which God lias gi\en them to His glory and 
the good of thur feliow-creatures; but in 
proportion as its end is more impmrtan^ 
and its usefulness greater, so much the mote 
htmouraUle dues any calling become.— Bp. 
TaowKJL 

6 AU.IM 08 ,—lllatahm in 
One taua, perhi^ proves misenble in 
tfkSf tatndy Of the taw, who might have 
ioqirithed hi that of physics or divinity. 
Another nms h» head against the pulpit, 
who migfat Imve been very serviceaole to 
his tcmAr^ at thta plottgb. And a third 


yutachwm sad havta done well at 

flw tOMBha riMlosc^hv) Df the wade or (be 


CALM.—A Bead # 

Down dropt the breezei, die sails dropt 
down, 

’Twas sad asW could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The sUmioe of the sea 1 

Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shtink ; 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ 1 
That ever this should be 1 
Vea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.—S. T. Culeridge, 

CALM.—A Sweet 

How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone I 
When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds beneath the glancing ray 
Mdt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity,— 

Frew as if day again mere born, 

Agam upon the lap of mom I 
When the bright blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatter'd at the whirlwind’s will, 

Hang fleeting in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm 
In gratitude for this sweet calm;— 

And eve^ drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning-gem. 
Whose liquid flume is bom of them. 

T. Moors. 

CALMNESS—under Contradiction. 

Calmness under contradiction is demon 
strative of great stupidity or strong intellect 
—Zimmerman. 

CALMNESS.—Power the Cause of 

His calmness was the repose of qansdous 
power.— EverE’TT. ' 

CALUMNIES_The Trlun^ of 

There are calumnies against which even 
lonooeAce loses comage.—NAroLEON 1. 

CALUMNY.—Ddicht la 

like the tiger that sddom desists from 
pursuing man after having once preyed upon 
human flesh) the per^ who has «mce 
gratiied his appetite with cabmay« oHdMta 
ever after the most agremhto, ftaM tm 
|atitdered lepumtkm.—tiOfU>8MiTlL 



CAbUltMir. 


CAthClVt. 


CAllillNY.~Negto«ted 

K«c^iBtiled otlmany loon atfitti ; »how 
ilivt yaa. are hurt, and younve H the ap¬ 
pearance of truth.'-'TACiTinL 

CALUMNY.—Non-Szeinptloa from 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape; back-wounding 
calumny 

Tlie whitest virtue strikes. What Icing so 
strongs 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous 
tongue ?—SHAKbPS v&E. 

CALUMNY.—The Spread of 

Calumny crosses oceans, scales moun¬ 
tains, and traveises deserts with ^aler 
ease than the Scythian Abaris, and, like 
him, rides Upon a poisoned airow.— 
C01.TON. 

CALVARY.-Mount 

Mount Calvary ts lord of the Sacred 
Mountains, and by its baptUm of blood 
and agony, its moral grandeur, and the 
intense glory that beams from its summit, 
IS worthy to crown the immortal group, 
lib monu height no man can measure, for 
though its base is on the eayifa, its top u> 
lost m the heaven of heavens. The angels 
liovcr around the dazelmg summit, stn^lmg 
in vamto scale its highest point, which has 
never yet been fanned by even an immortal 
wing. The divine eye alone embraces its 
length and breadth, and depth and height 
Oh, what associations cluster around 11 ! 
what mysteries hover there I and what 
revelations it makes to the awe-struck 
beholder I Mount Calvary ! at the mention 
of that name the universe thriils wuh a 
new emotion, and heaven trembles with a 
new anthem, in which pity and exultation 
mingle in strange yet sweet accord!— 
UKAJDLEY. 

CAMP.—Arnica In 

From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of night. 

The bum of dlher army stilly sounds, 

1 hat the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
rhe secret wluwers of eai'h other’s watidi; 
hire answeta Ere, and through their paly 
flames 

Kadh battle sees die other’s umber’d face; 
titced threatoas steed, in hi^ and boastful 
neighs, 

Pfartchif the night’s dull ear, and from the 
tents , 

The artnoorers, accaroplishiinr the knights, 
With bssy hnxaom elosing rivets up^ 
IHvodrswftl note of prtqpWiesu 

‘ StfAKSF&AR'r. 


CAMP.r-MMn at riM 

Scarce did the breezy mesrenger arise 
To announce the coming of the QUeen of 
Mom, 

The while, with roses pi ek'd in Paradise, 
She stayea her goldcii tresses to adorn ; 
When friMn the camp that now to armb did 
rise 

A murmur loud and sonorous was borne 
Waking before the trumpets, t1 en allround 
These too gave fordi their glad and bineful 
sound. — Ta&so. 

CANDLE.—The Figunitlve Light of a 

How far that little candle throws its beams i 
So siimeb a good deed in a naughty world. 

bHAKSPSASE, 

CANDOUR—Defined. 

It is frank and ingenuous; and leads its 
pobbcssor, free from prejudice and disguise, 
to treat all subject*, especially those distin- 
gui&hed for morality and reli^on, with the 
Utmost fumess.—Da. Waiisiaa, 


CANDOUR—no Respecter of Persona* 

Candour, like Deity, is no respecftor of 
persons. It treats the beggar as it lie were 
the king, and the king as if he were the 
beggar.—E. Davies. 

CANNONS AND FIRE-ARMS. 

Cannons and fire-arms are cruel and dam¬ 
nable machines: I believe them to base 
licen the direct suggestion of the devil. 
Against the flying no valour avails; 
the soldier is dead ere be sees the means of 
bis destruction. If Adam had seen in a 
vision the horrible instruments his children 
were to invent, he would have died of 
grief —Luther. 


CANT—Defined. 

This is an affected, uncouth garb of 
speech, or vulgar jaraon, employred some¬ 
times by professional men, by gipries and 
beggars, and by religious hypocrites.— 
Sanderson. 


CANT.—The EvQ of 

It destroys the credit of him who un- 
hafgiily employs it, while it utterly deceives 
him vrao lufbrtunately listens to it—D r. 
Davies. 


CAPABILITY.—Wiu Imndvw 

Even in the petty segment^ of this life 
Onr will involves our capuMlire. 

P. J. Bailey. 

CAPA(|lTlf.'-^Oeneral 

Sod^ is R more level sutfiice then we 
imagiu*. Wise men or bbsolute f6ob are 
hum ra meet as iStukt are fiew giants 







lARiai'' 




9^ The heavjiik 

liliiffi>agaiiut the gesa^il Mixfom qf «(}detf 
ii, that It ia conunoii'place'; <u!d nany m 
idiciae who are siAgut&r UaiH better be . 
eootbKm-'plaee. • Dor fancied aajjeriqdty to 
others is m some pite tbm& which we thbdc 
«tMt of, because we exdel 11141, ochave-paid 
thoat attention to it $ whilst we 'pvertoOK " 
their superiority tqxus in bomethiog ^else^ | 
which they set eqncu and exclusive store by. | 
This isfonunate for aH parties. Inevetfctt i 
myself snperior ta any one who did not go , 
out of his way to affect qaalitiei which he 
had not. In his 'owiv individual chanfuer 
and line of pitrsuit, every one tlas knon* 
ledge, experience, and hkill;—and wlio 
shall say which pursuit requires mq^t, | 
thereby proving his own narrowness and 
incompetence to decide ? Parliculai talent 
• or genius does not iiflply general capacity. 
Those who are most vctsalilc ate seldom 
great in any one department; and* the 
stujiidest people can generally do something. 

1 he highest prc>eminence in any one study 
commonly arises from the concentration of 
the attention and facullies on that one study. 
He who expects from a great name in 
politics, in phdosc^hv, in art, equal greatness 
IN other things, is little versed in human 
nature. Our strength lies in out weakness. 
'Hie learned in books is ignorant of the 
world. He who U ignorant of books is 
o/len well acquainted with otlur things ; 
for life is of dm same length in the learueil 
and the unlearned: the mind cannot be 
idle; if it is not taken up with one thing 
It attends to anoth^ through choice or 
necessity; and the degree of previous capa¬ 
city in one class or another is a nieie lottery. 
—llAauff. 


fhq^albonieiaic^ 

ing filk the ainjitNmQrrow pp««#f| 
norih ^ seticK*and strivm^to tbe 
,tour,4jf 'WotU' the .wcHteees ihitt 
** Sfcnt rpgnd' Ihe ^bnntcSN ibf tlfe Kttft will 
drink.It in by Wlr le^vbj tihe cedort of 

.cLeboivob will take of it to add to their 
stature j the coona-uuts of Tahiti will grow 
"ripenthpon it { and'’ tb^ paittis a'nd bananas 
of Japajt change it into floyrew.—TaoF. G, 
WOSON. 

CARDS.—Ne Q^esslngoa 

** 1 he Rev. Mr, Pod, art eminetit minister, 
beiqg solicited to 'play at cards, arose from 
his sent, and uncovered hk head. Hie 
company aslual him what be Was going 
to do. He replied—** To crave God’s 
bles^jng.” They immeihately exclaimed'*— 
“ We never ask a blessing on sAch an occa¬ 
sion." Then,” said he, ** I never engage 
in anything but on what I can beg of God 
to give his bkss.ng.”— Buck. 

1 

CARD S.—The Charms of 

Is U not a little surprising that these 
painted papers sliotrid possess such chainis 
as to be able to captivate all lieaits m 
iivilued soci£t} ? Is tiieie some magical 
uiflueuce icsident in the paper or cc louring, 
uhich^is eliciicd by the dcxteious motioi.s 
of the playeis? Or are ue to altnbuic 
(he poaer winch they possess over the 
iiuiids of men to some extianeous cause 
connected witii their movements .*— 
bAVAGS.. 

CARDS.— Time Wasted on 


CARlTAlr—Defined. 

Capital! What is capital? Is it what 
a man Aasf Is it counted by pounds and 

E ce, flocks and shares, by houses and 
Is? No! capital is not uhat a man 
A<is, but what a man it. Character is 
capital; honour is capital.—M acduff. 

CAPITAL.— The Working Man'i 
The working man’s capital is health and 
not wealth, It does not consist in landed 
property, but in sinew and muscle, and 
if ne persist in the use of intoxicating 
liquors^ tii^ will strike at the very root 
oT hU capital—ft sound physical consti* 
itnlioQ* After this is lost, he becomes 
iut tbe^oriuihop, for no master will 
ft mmwho wants capital He has 
thert to reptur to l!he pooihouse or the in- 

KMtPfTAX. ANO'lMfiBOUK. 

AH cft^tai isftopamalated labour,—I -okd 

stm*^ 


1 think it very wonderful to see persons 
of the best sense passing away a dostn 
hours togethci in riiuffliftg and dividing a 

E ack of caids, with ito other conversation 
ut what is made up of a few game phrases, 
and no other ideas but those of ola^ oi 
icd spots ranged K^ethcr in diffeicnt 
figures ! Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this species comph^ing that 
l.fe is short?— Addison. > ' 


CARS—Everywhere. 

lA)Ok into the scountry fields, there you 
see toiling at the plough and s^he; look 
into the watem, there yon see tuggitm at 
oars and cables; look into the aty, there 
you see a throng of cares, and hear sorrow 
ful complftints of bod times and the doLiiy 
of trade; look into studies, and iheare yon 
see i^e&ess and infrimUies, and fixed eyes: 
look into the court, uid there fee delmed 
hopeft envyitiga, uudiwmiiiirtga, and tedious 
attondii^ce; all ihiuh* ftte u4i «f hdtoor, 





♦ ^ ► 

I 

^ wi4t ot UHa9»i^e‘ daifau^tt't^div p» 
a Mot Of FlLANK,^t&^ 

CAftA—» Wtiteher.'' < • ’ , + 

Ci\re keepsi his tM n|»»'sW,' . 

And where care sleep <i^>^ neve/lie * , 

^jHAk&Pfc^RE. 

CARB.'^Tbe Y«ks ti£ 

The yoke of tare U worse than fhe 
yoke of menj yet he who bath shaken* 
olT the one, Mari the jpthar patiently. — 
Pet&arcu. « . . * 

CARS AND LAUOHTBR.' ^ . 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt} 

And every laugh, so merry, diaws one out. 

WbLCoi r. 


^ Wkm iflff'wfKRf ft 

ithlh^life i^sriiur 


thee>'iiA like Chtraidi}” alluding to the fine 
svqMnehtyMdlieaetypfitssummi^^ Xtaiah, 
sHi^ of ^''tht excelk^Kcy of Carmel,” as 
deMfiptiye aP the,solitary places and the 
desert in the times of the Gospel; 
4md there are ,aUi^>o*<* t(> <fs pss* 
twage (by the prophets Jeremiah and 
Atboai Modem travellers teUnis that it 
ft}J}y merits these praises, a«d that the mean¬ 
ing of the word .Carmel, which' is “the 
country of vinhyanls and gardens,” is sus- 
taintd by its bimuty and feitiiity. But that 
which ha» readered this mounttun immortal 
15 —it IS associated wi^ one of the most im- 
JirtSsive sfcnes recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Upon one of its sides the prophet 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal met re try 
the gftihd question as to whether Jehovah 
or Baal was God. The expeiiment has suc¬ 
ceeded : Jehovah’s solitary prophet has 
triumphed; and the cry of the pemle 
assembled rose up to heaven : — “ The 
Ixiid, He is the God; the Lord, lie is 


CARELESSNESS.—A Caution afainat 


. the God I M'Farlane. 


Beware of caiele^sq^ss ; no fortune will 
s’and it long*; you are on the"high road to 
ruin the moment you think yuursclf nch 
enough to be careless.—rS. Smi lU. 

CARELESSNESS—Defined. 

What is carelessness but rebelliou?— 
J. II. Evans. ^ 

CARES—Fashion the Man. * 

^ A man in old age is like a swoid in a shop 
window. Men that loqk upon the perfect 
blade do not imagine the process by which 
it was completed. Man is a swoid. Daily 
life is the workshop, and God is the aru- 
heer, and those cares which beat upon the 
anvil, and file the edge, and eat ^ acid- 
like, the inscription upon his hilt—these are 
the tery things that ioshion the man.—IL 
W, Beacu&r. 

CARICATURE.—The Evil of 

By indulging the practice of caricature 
Qne not only belies the actual, but he loses 
aB enioymwt for the beautiful Nor this 
only, he gives way to evil passion, as did 
Hogarth when he caricatuied Churchill— 
Walkilb. 

CARMEL.—Mount ** 

Mount Carmel is in Palestine, and forms 
the southern proroonteiy of the bay M 
Acre. Acre hes on the eastern dune of 
Ithe. Mediterranean, and Carmel is one of 
a nmge of hills whidi extends ni^-west 
froftt the plkdn <*f Bedraelon. The stceneiy 
en tms mniuuiuA tnffmt tn have been very 
phEoMftiite. In his desetiption of the 
•pd’Mfci'nolodMft say> -►'♦T^nc hyad upon 


CAROLS.—The History of 

These have a renuirkable history. At 
one time they were church hymns, and that 
only ; at another, althoi^h still hymns of 
ieligiou.s joy, they were intended rather foi 
domestic than church use; while in another 
phase, they were elements in Christma!i 
festivity, neitlicr evincing rdigious thoughts 
nor couclied in reverent language. As to 
the word itself, etymologists are not agreed 
whether Uvia'> derived directly from the 
Latin, or mediately through the French or 
Italian ; but the meaning has always been 
accepted as that of a hymn of joy, especi¬ 
ally as applied to those intended for Christ¬ 
mas. It has been said that the first carol 
was the song of the angels mentiemed by 
St. Luke—“Glory to God in the highest,*' 
fur it was a soug of joy in relation to the 
nativity. It is known that the buMlps and 
cletOT, after the apostolic times, were wont 
to suig carols together in Church on Christ- 
mos-Day.—L uaring. 

CAST.—LUS Set on a 

I have set my life upon a cast. 

And 1 will stand the hatard of a die. 

Shakspeake. 

CASTAWAYS.—Voluataiy 

Some voluntary castaways there will 
always be, whom np filtering kindness and 
no pueatu care can prevtjnt tnm. self-de¬ 
struction.—D r. Southey, * 

CASTis.—A Man’s KouaeSia 

The bouse of ev<>ry asan is to him as bis 
castle^ hs well fiar his defence against injury 
anl v»fii6uce as for bis repose.-^uRE, 



eAwn^. 




ClUntuBt-MlM ttw Atr. 

We speak of building; eastles hi tbe air» 
Tbe pbme in Charron is ->buUding castles 
i<i Spain.'—Diu SoyrusY. 

CASTttt.—the Lofty Poshien of 

They stand, as stands a lufty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser 
crowd. 

All tenantlesB save to the crannying 
wind. 

Or bdding dark communion with the 
cloud: 

* There was a day when they were young 
and proud. 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d 
below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody 
shrojid, 

And those who waved are shicdic «> (tu>»t 
ere now, 

Aud the bleak battlements shall b^ai no 
futuie blow.—Bi RON. 

CATK90RAL.—^A Description of the In¬ 
side of a 

wrought oaken beams, 
Biltari, and frieze, and high fantastic roof. 
Of those dusk places in times far aloof. 
Cathedrals called.—K eats. 

CATKRPRAL.—A Ooseription of the Out¬ 
side of a 

A W^derness of spires, minatets, ai cites 
ao^ what not—MRS. Stowe, 

CATAXDRAL.—The Homo Aspect of a 

A (pmt house of devotion and learning, 
whbsc mmates may feed the interior life of 
tile soul with devout meditation (an exer- 
^e which struggles hard for existence 
among us in an age of restlessness and pro- 

S rrss), may drink at the ipuntains of wis- 
ont, 'fidm are opened up in theological 
Utefdtttte, may forge weapons of deface 
for ^e Church agalnat the sceptic mid un- 
Miever, and give such a perpetual attend* 
once the holy and beautliul services 
of Ooa*a h^use oa shall sanctify these 
ptuaaib; a home with ev«y ontwm^ cir- 
owiMtatiee in keqiing idth its great de-itm 
«>-.tts doister, a shdtared and atchitectoialiy 
heautiftd tobreah hnithigto solemn thonght; 
its VtMnty, • aecittded repository of Hie 
vrii4oa of jiMtst agest its great minster, 
ovdfMHUMi^ doister and library, echoing 
lAfM dodmostting srlth aathmnd df jattiae. 
•—DfAlt OoDIAORN. 


ed to Diana, erected hy the Roman oStcen 
of tbe pnetors who hunted in the netoh* 
bouring forests; but lur thirteen cental 
Christianity had had a temple on this sp^, 
even at the period when 1 ondon was oaljf 
a thatched city, whose outer walls extended 
but half way down Ludgate Hill. The 
present fabric is of mcmern date. The 
great fire of London destroyed the old 
building, and the present one has scarcely 
reached its two hundredth birthday. After 
the great fire, London set itself with great 
energy to the work of rebuilding this ealhe* 
draL It was not the work of the metro¬ 
polis only, but of the whole Church and 
country. The means were raised under the 
infiuenoe of Royal letters patent which set 
forth that it sras to be rebuilt *‘to the glory 
of God and for the due observance of divine 
service." The historical importance of St, 
Paul's is inestimable, and beneath our feet 
leposc the dust of Nelson and Wellii^on, 
besides that of many other illustrious dead. 
Amon^t the names which stirred great 
memonm was'that of Joseph Butler, v^ose 
voice as Dean of St Paul’s was heard withm 
its walls for ten years. Butler was greatly 
impressed with the incompleteness of the 
edifire, and phatacte*ized it as an “un¬ 
clothed skeleton." And tins was the most 
important ecclesiastical building in this 
country. I do not say that the aicbitec- 
lural ^auties of Lincoln, Durham, or 
Westminster cannot be compared with St. 
Paul’s, or even that it can be placed in the 
first rank of cathedral buildings, but it is 
superioi; to all the others in the kingdom 
as the cathedral church of London, the 
mightiest of cities, the heart of England, 
and of a vast empire, the capital of the 
whole civilized world. Its mighty dome 
towers high above all the otter edifices 
around it, tearing aloft the symbol of the 
Chnthh, of which St. Paul mmself Ssld — 
“I glory only m the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ’’—CANON LiDDON. 

C All SB.—A Desperate 

It is a desperate cause Hiat with words 
and eloquence may not be smo 9 thed.—Bn 
Jewel. 

CAUBR. —Events have a 

Some events seem so fortnitousas tohave 
no jxmse fbr thetr existence; ytt it is as 
(mrtain os any demorntration in EinBlid 
that nothing—either grand or insigiuficast 
•—happens without a cause.— Dr. Davies. 


it Fma’W 


Tte|tto<Niwhieh%{ 


pieMBt eatliedtal 
fa tensile dndicat* 


A good cause reedvec more injmy ftmn 
• wumc cleteite,ttimi from a ftivdoas acen- 
SEtfouf ind^tae m tM does a man m 


OAVtS AMO MPVBCT, 


CSMBVOnOS- 


hUntt ii to preferred before t^e good 
*tut ereofot IdA * prejudice,«>MAR'V£i;.iH 

OAMW AND BPFBCT. 


IWbiilfever bos, or is imegined to poi^is, 
Bpowcrto jwodace changes footherthiags, 
^ in itseit, is called a cause; and the 
cUnnge so prodaoed is cdtted an effect.— 
i Taylok, 


CAUTION—Defined. 

It is a carernl attendon to the probable 
edecU of a tneasure, and a judicious cottrse 
of comluct to avoid failure or disaster; or 
it may be defined as prudence in r^^aid to 
danger.— Dr. Webster. 

CAUTION.—The Lemon of 

The disasters of the unfortunate should 
prove the effectual means of teaching the 
lesson of caution to the fortunate.—E. 
Davies. 


' CAUTION—Reqnired. 

Every step of life shows how much can* 
tjpn is required —Goethe. 

CAVB.—^ Description of a 
Deep in a bay an island makes 
A haven by its jutting sides: 

^Whereon each wave from ocean breaks* 
And parting into hollows glides. 

* High oer the cave vast rocks extern^— 

A beetlins cliff at either end ; 

Beneath their summit, far and wide. 

In sheltered silence sleeps the tide; 

While quiverirm forests crown the scene, 

A theatre of glanc'ng greeiu 
In ftont, retirmg from the wave. 

Opes on the view a rock-hung cave, 

A home thid; nynkphs might call their own, 
Fresh springs and seats of living stone. 

VuiGIL. 

CAV1LL8R.—Tho Reproof of a 

A certain man went to a (Upviee, and 
proposed three questions s—FiriL Why do 
" they say that God is omnipre!^^ ? f do 
not see Him m any place; me where 
He is. Secondly, Why is pnnished 
for crimes f since whatever hi does pro¬ 
ceeds from God t man has no fm wdl, for 
he caimqt do anything contTaiyvo the will 
of God { and if he had power, me wmild 
do fretting for his own good. I Thiraly, 
hea^ean (kxI pmUsh Sautn fauell firm 
^ k formed of that drnnw? nnd 
uw impression can fire make cm Hsdf? 
Thndemse took up a laige daSM earth, 
RidATudchfoon the hes4‘i<^|t The' 
imm NMit to dm 


made my head arfoe.** The cadi haviag 
sent for the dendse^ asked—Why dH yuu 
throws dod of eatth at his bead, instead 
of answeriafhfe questions?'* 'Hie dervise 
tepHed—The dod of earth was an answer 
to his Kieecli. He says he has a pain in his 
head t let him show it me, and I nudce 
God viable to him. And why does he ex¬ 
hibit a complaint to you against me? 
Whatever I aid was the act of God : 1 did 
not strike him without toe will of God; 
and what power do I possesai ?—And as he 
is compounded of eatth, how can he suffer 
psun from that element? ” The soan was 
confounded, and the cadi fa^ly pleased 
with toe dervise’s answer.— Buck. 

CBDAR.—The Timber of the 

'The cedar is most useful when dead, ft 
is the most productive when its place kn iws 
it no mure. There is no timber like it. 
Firm in grain, and capable of toe finest 
polish, the tooth of no insect will touch ii, 
and 'Time himself can hardly destroy it. 
Diffusing a peipetual fragrance through the 
chambers wnicn it ceils, the worm vmi not 
corrode the book which it protects, nor toe 
moth corrupt the gument whiito it gimrds : 
all but immortal itself^ it transfuses its 
amaranthine qualities to the ejects around 
It—D r. J. Hamilton. 

CBDAR8.—The llagnlficeat Appearance of 

They are the very impersonation of 
kingly majesty. They are theftaselves r 
living epic—MRS. Stows. 

* 

CBLIBACY—Condemned. 

God made Adam a companion, aoidt toved 
him from egotism. Thus was the oigaid* 
ation of toe fomilj^ perfected. In mmem 
society celiba^ exists ; but this excepdon, 
if you make it a rul^ is against God and 
against nature Celibacy Is cowardice if 
It does not glorify marriage The Apostles 
have said mariiage is honourable, marri 
age IS spotless befo'ie God and mca.-> 
Hyaciniue. 

CBMBTSRIBS.—The Hlatory of 

Anciently none were buried in churches 
or churchyards; it was even unlftwfid to itder 
in cities, and toe cemeteries were without 
toeumlls. Among the primitive ChrisUaiis 
to^ were held in gmt venemion. Xt 
even appears from Eutobitu and Tertnlliaa, 
that in the early ages they assemMcd for 
^vine wortotp la the cemeteries. Vaierun 
semos to have confiscated toe cemeteries 
and other places of divine worship; hot 
they w»|neN*tot«d again by Galtienas. As 
dm maityfs were barted in toeae places the 
CfoAMfooii tfooift toem lar iMdldlngdmRfoes 
t *7 



(iicMtiHliatuM esta&iKiMid dietr re* 
SODM derrMutj^A role* 
i# Uwpmrchof Rome, 
•®W’^<^#<U)Bcrete «ii elttt*"widioat pMting 
w tw mdics of Romot saint, ~-Utcx. 

(>9]Vftf)S|litr.--'^e Meaning of the 

S^lgtish word^cemeteiy, c<MneR from 
IS trMw word, which ntoanv-^the sleeping 
Hhwe of t)w detuL~-DKAK AtFORi# 

CBNSOIfti—The Severest ' 

He Is always die severest censor on the 
nents of othm who has the least \\ orth of 
bis own.>~MAGooN. 

CBNSO]»OU8.--The Glaseee of the 


nifjoitg glosses to look at other persoirs 

^ 16011003, and ditnmishing glasses to 
«their own enormities —W b£Ck^ 

CBN8URBB —The Fear of 

I fear men’s censures os the charcoal 
sparka,—Wiriian. 

CBRBM0NIB8—The SilUncH of 

All ceremonies ate, in themselves very 
silly , but yet a man of the woild should 
know them —Cimihuiifi D. 

cbrbmoniBs and politeness 

Ceremonies are diflbrent m ei ery country; 
but true politeness is everywhere tht same 
Ctremdhies which take on so moth of our 
‘ attention, are only artmaal helps which 
Ignorance ossuthcs in order to instate polite¬ 
ness, which Is the result ttf good sense and 
good natuic A person possessed of those 
Hwahties dlBigli ht bail neiti seen a couil, 
18 truly aj^ablc, and, if without hem, 
uoiild continue a doom, though he had 
been all his life a gentleman usher -Gold- 
SMtlH 

CERfeMpNY —The Advantage of 

Ceremony ket ps up all things: 'tis like a 
]Hnuiy glass to n ncli spun, or some excellent 
water; without it the water were spilt, the 
spirit kftt —bEi DEN. 

CBRBMQNY —Queitiona reepectlng 

What art thou, thon idle ceremony? 
What kind of good art thou, that snffer’st 
s mow* 

W atortal gnefv diaa do thy worshippers ? 
wha^m thy mats ? what am thy comu^ 

0 MMmony, show «te but thy worth I 
WMrt B the soul of adoration ? 

Alt Shoa ai^ht elet bat place, degree, and 
* ffittttft 

i Stsi w a g awe and fear in other men? 


Wherein (hoa lut Icm happy, 

1 hail they in ftkmg s * ^ * 

Wliat dnnk’st thou ofh fhsjttad M OPWSg f 
sweet, ' 

But poison’d jlattet 7 ?-*-SHAEapaiJ(nC 

CRALLSNQB.**-The Franlitg of a \f 
I neverSn myrlift t 

Did hear a challenge pretis’d nSbre wiqMB^* 

CHAMBERLAIN.—The Lord 

The Lord Chamberlam is tbei&tl^elbeaf 
of the crown. He waits ppon &e sOweign 
on the day of coronatioin, he lipS (dtaige ^ 

i iroviduig all requisites ix the pabuCc^ aaa 
or the House of Lorda dbnng the ses-ion 
of pailinment, and other matters v^n|| 
somewhat tn difTetent retghf «-Dlu vli KS- 
siKk 

CHAMCE^.-^Tbe Lhaeoctenand Aation of 
What an uqco 5 |^onlj sttahge thing chance 

What heaps of sin*like charity, it hides, 

Or rather, altogether blots them out 1 • 

Foi who & to blame foi that he had no hand 
lA? , 

>^hich was ifot meant—was never once 
foibseen-r 

>\h]ch happen’d—some uay-as a thing 
might ar<>P 

Out Of* the clbnds, thoiigh, very strange to 
say, . 

It always falls exactly where uc'd have it 
Changelaascap^^race, ubo, mall his life 
Ihd never do a p'roper action yet; 


Ihd never do a proper action yet; 

lie puts hfs hand to nothing but he 
Dlundcij^ I 

Mistakes his neghbout’s jocket Ibr his 
own; 

Rums good causes without fault in the 
pleader i 

Gives the i^rong mediane and kills the 
patienty « 

And, like v awkward knave, makus poor 
yonna jdies, 

TQI least (^igmng creatures m the world, w 

Meet the sa»e man, at the same place, and 
hour,, 

Day after <1*^7 i never for a mosaeiit 

Dreamt to their walks to meet with anv» 
thmg' ^ 

But fields and and duuming sonef^, 

* \J' ^OWttS. 

CHANC^—OaSaed. ' ^ 

Chaace is the prc^d^sice of admatoNiA 

—NapoI JtOM I. 

Cl«AHtfB.~ALucky h 

A luicy chance oft decides thf ildi 




^ ijlii loltater, b«t nol 


• AH^ftCifle « 4 i«e 0 ^«r th« 8{iitit of my dream, 
f . , Byron. 

1^ of' 

HWitl be filled ibat are the weakest- 
mio^ end the haidMt*hearted men that 
0 ) 09 * |onr4«hatiB0; for the wedkent-minded 
Vt ^0 DO^ 'ivonder roo9t at things 
new, ^ digest vor«t things old; and the 
hardest hoorted me» are those th*it least 
liel the sen^ridg and binding power of 
castom, aiOl h«ld<Mb<b]r no eordot affiection 
to any d>ote, but djriye with the waves that 
cast op-mire fbd dirt. —RusKlIh 

CHANQS.—^Porpetool 

Everything in this world ui»a tingled 
yam: we taate nothing^yl its purity; we 
do not mmain two moments in the same 
state. Oar affections, aowell as our bodies, 
aip in a perpetual changf.- RousseaV. 

CHANOB—of the World. 

The great world spins for ever down the ting> 
mg grooves of change.—T ennyson. 

CMAN0B8.—Prepared for 

Happy are those^ 

That knowing, in tlicir births, th^ are 
■ubject to 

Uneataia changes, are ^ prepared and 
arm’d 

For either fortune: a rare ]»indple, 

And srith much Ubour leamM in Wisdom’s 
OchooL— Massinger. 

CSfAQS-—Deaetibod. 


Iltimhable ooeam without bonnd, 

Widioot dimeiwon, where length, breadth 
and h^ht, 

And th^ and plac^ are lost j where ^dMt 

•* Nyht ^ 

And Cnnas, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Etenml anarchy, amid the noise 
Ot mSm wan» and oonfuaion atand. 

• MltTON. 

<lll^l#MiyER.--'Can 8 d o n eo In 

nnti^mhde man—Benjamin Fmnkihi, 
Hit attcoess as a public man, not 
to akt wtah* or 1^ power of speakhm-^or 
milienNniltnt mo^te-but tn hn known 
ittMfP of Oharactnr. « Hew* H waft” 
^ lira that X had aomn^wieteht wSh 
iff.ltlfesNpirtaoiia. X waa boTa bad 


A dark 
I without bonnd, 


Gonwn in wj^Wimaatt, and yet 1 generate 
carried mjNpofart.^ Cbamcter creates eon> 
fidenee in men in high statloni, as welt as 
in hmnble Hfe.* Xt sras said of tW dim 
Emperor Alerander of Rnssia, that his 
peffsoinal cbamcter was eqnivalant to a (( 00 * 
stitntkm. Dndng the smrs of the Frondft 
Mrmtaigne was the only man among the 
French gentry who kntt his caade gate 
unbarred; and it is said of him tluit his 
persodtt imaracter was worth more to him 
than a regiment of borsea.—H avcn. 

CHARACTBR.'—A Coatradiotoiy 

In all thy hmnonrs, whether gntvo mr 
mellow, 

Thou’rt su^ a touchy, testy, pleasant 
fellow, 

Hast so ranch vrit and mirth and spleen 
aimut thee, 

lliat there’s no living with thee nor withont 
thee.—M artial. 

CHARACTBR.—A Deetmve 

I wish a character as decisive as that of a 
lion or a tiger, and an hnpetus towards the 
important objects of my oioioe as jfbrcible 
as thein towards prey and bostiUi^.—* 
Foster. 

CHARACTBR.—The Baglteh 

I have a boundless confidence in the 
English character; 1 believe that they have 
more real religion, more probity, more 
knowledge, and inoie genuine worth, than 
exists in the whole world bendes. They 
are the guardians of mue Christianity; and 
from tms prostituted nation of menbants 
(as they are in derision called) I believe 
mote heroes wdl sprii^ up iawW hour of 
danger than all the miutary nations of 
anc^t and modem Europe have mrer 
produced.— S. Smith. 

CHARACTBR.—The Fotinntimi of 

It is of great importance to observe that 
the dwni^ of every man is in some 
degree formed by his profession. A man 
of sense may only have a east of coun¬ 
tenance that wears off as yon trace his 
individually; while the sreak, common 
man has acaicely ever any character, but 
what belongs to die body; W least, aU Ms 
opinions have been so staepod in the- vat 
consecrated try authority, tiiat the fitiat 
spirit which the grspe if Ms own viao 
ymlds cannot be duitingahhed. Sootey, 
therefore, as it becomes mors enUghtansa, 
should he vetf careful not to estahliih 
bodies of men, who must neoesywi^ he 
swda or viciom by the vesy oMisli- 
tntion of their {rnffestion-^WtHATtMif* 




cBAitiry 


K iihtttteKN- is • coiMi tt^e ytM, 

v^g tiie nmrisf, ofot^etipn 

ojffpreissi^t 9nd uspini^j; 4W {jp^reshev 
«ilh ftin).«-^Lnro{f. 

of 

It lii ieat to delemuAA wlteiher iti' 

ddci4|oftuf <!b«tByet 9 r 1)(t»g^aior9 unhappt 
MSS 9 <f<»il(t«qyptoi| tm&n Xrl.A fisuvtKiv 

C'fifAfUfertR.-^^no Sort of 

It vere tiutch to ]:te that Iheic 

weto lI]t«)ucUout yrotld Ini^ out sort of 
^sQtciMr tw each kttcr to dvprcss it lu 
ihe e}e —lloLpLR. 


draught But whit, then, lo"S the nobl* 
tiv« r It immedntcly flotts away the 
and otaiUuues after, as it Mas before, 
foil and free of access for the sinie or other 
thirsty creatures And so must you elw do 
If there be a fountain of genuine chantv tn 
your heart, it wdl constantly and spon 
tanemnly overflew, whether those who 
drink of It axe thankfol or act He is a 
senseless hnsbandman who expetts to icap 
the produce of hu eeed befote the hanest 
This life IS the season for sowing and scat 
ten )g, we shsll reap hereafter —ScaitER 

CHARITY and the Owning of Riches 

Itisthanij only that«iakt.thi chesuorih 
riit owrtmg —f i! 11H SKf 


CHAftIMO CROSS -The Hlstorjr of 

1 he beautiful Lltanor, wife of 1 rtn tj d I, 
dipil in Nottthglismshi e, bflt wax biu (d 
ni cstminst(.r Ablicy Whei e\ hi lioi «re 
marihs rested beta ten the foiptir afld tlic 
kttu.c place, her royil hnsbtml oiduedtt 
stone t.roxs tn be eictted tlierion to com* 
itiemonte that sombre fact The hsl plaxe 
was at Chmiig, 1 elite the dtsignation— 

( hiring Ooss—i. M Damis • 

CHARITIES-Abundant * 

Ihf chanties tint soothe, and heat* artef 
pless, 

t.iO scattered at the feet of men like dowers. 

\V WORDSWORl^t 

CHARITY -^e Best 

'1'h‘U is the best chantv n Inch, Niliis like, 
hath the several stiejimi th^uf seen, but 
the fountain concealtri —Out up 

CHARtTTjr^dPtto bd CoqQned 

Though the sun of chanty rise at home , 
yet It would always set abroad — 
baCKER I 

CIglARITY—Dehned 

Chanty u a principle of prevailing Iqye 
p) God ard good will to men, which 
* effectually inclines one endued with it to 
gloiify God, and to do good to others — 
' tsRVDEN 


CHARITY —The Exercise of 

The hu^t exercise of chanty is chanty 
toward tM nnchantable — Huckminsi i R 


CIHtl^TY —lagratihide for 

< ^ horses taken to 

^ i«att|K^hey rush into some beautiful 
tmiMjiiil lake, and jfhniik eff it to 
*i 9 Wt htotra ooEtent, after which they 
, upon 4, or stamp in tt uith 

* the water is polluted '^is 

ip0a*l3i<^ pay for theur rdresh>n§i 


CHARITSb—The Rre>emtnencs of 

It i>a most excellent uresent from beaien, 
the t >p and renith of ail virtues gifts find 
fivouis of Go I - jRbN/n s 

CHARITY -A Reawn for 

I hough the goodness of a tnin’s heart 
did not mclmc him to acts < f dmnly, one 
woul i think the desire of honout should 
For as building fine houses, purchasing fine 
clothes, piUuics andothet such likearticlcl 
of expense, shns nothing more than an 
amb turn to be lespected ajsove oihei 
pe pie, uould not one great act of chanty 
one uisUnce of redeeming a poor family 
fiotn all the m,series of poverty, or rector 
ing an unfortunate tradesman to the means 
of prot.uiidg a hvdihaod by lus industry, 
acquire him more real respect, aud nibrc 
lasting houom ? Ihc former are the works 
of other people’s hands—the latter the acts 
of Ins own heart —FlELOihO 

CHARITY —The Rule for 

Of Dr S^uel Wr^ht it lisaid that his 
<li}anty was conducted ttpon lule >for which 
puipose hel cpt a purda, in which was fobnd 
this mcmoiandurn ‘Something from sJl 
foe Inoney 1 reeeive to be put mto this purse 
for charitable uses ^ from Iny salary as 
minister, uduch is uncertain,^ a tenth part 
—^fiorgloccasional ani extraordinary gifts, 
which Are more uncertain, a twentieth part 
—from copy money of things I prmt, and 
mtaiest of my estatf, a sevgjith "part ’— 
bUlK 

CHAMTY —True 

We read in our chronicles of King 
OswijRd, that, as he sat at table, when a 
fair silvei dish, full of regal delicacies, was 
set before him, and'hc ready to fMl to, 
bearing from his almoner that there JR era 
great stoie of poor at his gates, piteously 
crying out for some rehei^ he did not fiQ them 




whhwurds, M--^‘God!wlpthanil ’’. “fiqSi. 
relieve them]“God cortfort 
rtc.,- h(U commonded hiS ittmad piisailly 
to take the dish off die^tabl^and distrfhtift 
the meat, their beat the ali -in cdi^' 
and cast it' amoi^. them.' This tvas <ttue 
chirity. Wouds, he thev netet so ajd .Yiied, 
duthe not the naked ;‘ble ^fiey never so 
'ililicate, feed not' tbd.hnagiy he, fliey- 
never so zealons, wand not;' 
stan'ed with edd} hot they, new so oHyi' 
cure not the wounded ;.'^ , they never ^ 
.free, set them not free that’ ace bontid^IvisijL 
not the side or iinprisoned.—^faiJ>s« 

WORtH. 
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' ' , *" ' * , . "'ll ' 

CHARTBRS.'-'-Swords'Pi'oduceh'aii. 

King James held a eonvocatfph at Berlh^ 
<and demahded of the '^cotdh* batons t^Rt 
they sliouJd produce the, charters by which 
they held their lanck; they ’till, *iHlb “tirife 
simultaneons movement, rose up and-drt^ 
their swords.—CoiXOK. ' ' ,, '■ 

^HAaTIty,“-fhe Band'of - 

C'hastlty-js the band' that holds Irt^elherv 
the sheaf of all holy allectlaui) aSid duties.^ ' 
—Dr. Vi Met, : ' 'i ' 1 

CHASTITY.—Heaven’s Estimate-of’ - ' 

So dear to Heaven is saintly clMBiity, 

That when a souhis' found sihceiely^so,, 

A thousand, Ih-eVied angels lackey her/ 
l>rivirtg far pff each lhin^,of siivand.gui^t 
And, ,4n deay. dreain-mid swlfeniif.Vision,.. . * 
Tell .her of things that act'gross <ac> can 
. ' **^“*■5, • 

Tilljbff'conv^sffe vcUh Reavetijly,lttiiitiint^^ '• 
' 'Begin to ,cast’,4 heaiA on tbd QU'wiir«|^^ia^,.“ 
The impolluted teipple-of the mind, ‘ ^ 

, And turfi h by degrees to thesmt|’i essehcci;' 
,>-Tyi fttt be iitwnortal.'^AULTdHti T -t- ■ ^ 

■ V ,' * ‘ ^ jr' .■* 

'• C^TlT^.-;fe«^al 


* 
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. toTaeje^ Is fancy 

jctmwtllr.Jthao Afhan.'>—1,A 

\ ' Chi^ 6 >Vb^' is’fbf- TOtaiy my of life;'— 

. HtTMEtA^rn' i : 


iKvenheie!* poswwed of many virtues, lie 
was so^remarkajle for his hhastity, that 
before his marriage he would no|^iow any 
Lady of a suspicious character «id un¬ 
guarded conduct la frequent the court: 
and having observei one day some kdies 
with their bosoms uncoverm, he turned 
away hits eyes from them, and-v^Rimanded 
them smartly in the simple dialect of the 
times I—“ Fie, fie,” said he, “for shame.!' 
fwsooth, ye be to blame. ”-*STretciI. 

i <• *' « ’ ’’• 

^CMBAT.—A 

is the impersonation of deceit and^ 
wlsehood.—P r. Pavies. 


otily % Aecp!^e^^iid'<5iuajiiinity," he • 
does mean'tliRt'xvc''’Gan %t airiiitfeKhe; 
rcicSly .cheerfit^' «f A fl nomentht t}ptns6; 
bqt mat the endeavolu- to took at the better 
.skle of things wilf p'rochice the habit' ;'aHd.' 
that ibis habit is the surest safbglanl agaiu4 ’ 

, the dangpr rff.j^idan eviIs.- 7 -MjLi nt, 

Means of' 'i' ' 

€dteerfo1tnea»^d.g;h(^spiriu depend in- 
^ degree ftpon Irudily causes, but mvcli > 
^yW done for the prnnielifih <#0)!^ tnri) 
«of 'iniiul Persons subj^i^C to low 'spu-ifs 
^riLikl make the rooms th'which they live- 
,tsr'cheerful as possibk; takit^ care’that 
'thc^ toper with which the jrsJl is tos;pit^d 
stlQ^ld'ue of a brilliant, lively colour, Jiaiig- . 


^md, above all, a lai^fire whenever tWe 
Sil^ther will permit, are'faVbnrablfr to good . 
spirits, and the tables near shouhl be strewed 
with books gsd pamphlets. .Tp this must be 
added as •much ea^'ng and drinkitlg as is 
consistent -with -hChUh ; and .some manual 

employment.—-.S. SstlTH. . 

’y- . f '. , • • • 

CHBBRFULMB9B..—ThaB^gth of 

WondrouaisAc strength of cheerfulness; 
altogelher^past calculation its ^mwer of ">$[ 
endurance.—C aKL\t.e. » 

^ * 

CHEMISTRY.—A Divine ' ' * ' . 

' There is a divine chemistry which can • , 
extract the punst spirits out of thegroSsest 
matter.—W. .Skcker. ’ 


.Seckek. 


CHEMISTRY.-Tbs Perfection nttained 
by 

Chemistry htas attained to slllh a degi^ 
of perfection that the^ analyst can 
determine the conqmsition of tbju|i^o^.', 
vegetable, apintsl, and minenU s^t|to!i;;|l',- 
which he hieets, with an rirrinw'|i||||r^r’tr* 1 
accuracy. r-FkoF. . 

'CH^—an Interestiiv 0^^^ ii'' '.4 

^The|)layei.sor chessne^M|ei^(N&|^^^ 

i«is,ao i^cumer.t to 

r' ^ 





CHESt. 


CHILD. 


t »Ieuaut and engrossing that the exercise 
laelf Is aibple recompense.—E. Davies. 

CHB88.—Life a Kind of 

Life is a kind of chess, in which we have 
points to gain, and adversaries to contend 
with, and in which there is a gre.it variety 
of good and ill events tliat are, in some 
degree, the elTccts of prudence and the 
want of it.—D k. FK^^KII.N. 

CHILD.—A Blushing 

A full-hlown rose besprinkled with the 

G uest dew, Ls not so leautiful as a child 
dshing benesith her parents' displeasure, 
and slieildiug tears of sorrow for her fault. 
—SCKlVhK. 

CHILD.—A Depraved 

T never saw so much essence of devil pul 
in so .suaall a vessel.—F osi'kk. 

CHILD. -The Dew-Drops and the 

"(> &Aher, dear father! why pass they 
away, 

'Ihc ilew-itiops llial si>arkled at d.iMuing of 
day - * 

'1 hAl gtiiler’d like stars by the light of ih ‘ 
nuMiii, 

(Ml! why are tliose dcw-dtoiis dissolving 
so soon? 

Dues the .sun, in his width, chase their 
iurightness away 

As though notlnng that’s lovely might live 
for a day ? 

The moonlight has faded—the floweis still 
remain. 

But the dew has dried out of tlmir pitals 
again.” 

“ My child,” said the father, “ look up to 
the skies, 

Behold yon blight rainbow, those beautiful 
dyes, 

There—there arc the dew-drops in glory 
reset, 

'Mid the jewels of heaven they are glitter¬ 
ing yet. 

Then are we not taught by each beautiful 
ray, 

To mourn not for beauty though fleeting 
away, 

Fur though youth of its brightness and 
Iieauty l»e riven, 

All that withers on earth blooms more 
brightly in heaven.” 

Alas! for the &thar—how little knew he, 
The words he hod spoken prophetic could 
be*. 

That tlie Iveautiful child—the bright star of 
his day, 

^^Was e’en then, like the dew-drops, dtssolv* 
ing away t 

i 9« 


Oh ! sad was the father, when, lo I in the 
skies 

The rainbow again spread its beauteous 
dyes; 

And then he remember’d the maxims he’d 
given. 

And thought of his child and the dew- 
drops—in h<.avcn,—CARi’tNThR. 

CHILD.—The Eyes of a 

A child’s eyes ! those clear welU of un- 
defikd thought!—what on earth can be 
nuire beauuiul? Full of hope, love, and 
curiosity, llicy meet your own. fii piayer, 
how t.iriiest! in joy, how spaikhiig! m 
sympathy, how tender J—Norto.n. 

CHILD.—The Happiness of a 

11c is purely happy, because he knous 
no evil, iiur hath mode meams, by sm, to be 
acquainted wiili misery.—Bi>. Eari.i.. 

CHILD.—Indulcing a 

Indulging a child is like exposing a ca.sk 
lo the sun or hot air: it shrinks, and if it 
do not fall lo pieces, at least becomes in¬ 
capable of hulding litpiid. lii the same 
way parental aflectiou, when earned to 
c.\ceas and unrestrained by ica.sunaiid pia>, 
IS the ruin of eliildiuii, and lenders duin 
unfit for all dotUnicand viiluc.--.Scutvi k, 

CHILD.—The Laugh of a 

1 love ii—1 love it—the lough of a child, 
Now rippling and gentle, now ineriy oiid 
wild : 

Ringing out on the air with its innocent 
gusli, 

Like the trill of a hiixl in the tviilighl’s soft 
hush; 

Floating up on the hiee/c like the tones of 
a bell. 

Or the mude that dwells in tlie h^art of a 
shell: 

Oh, the laugh of a child, so wild and so 
free, 

Is tile merriest sound in the world for me I 
’ Anii!.i.W(iou. 

CHILD.—A Lovely 

A lovely being,scarcely formed or moulded, 
A ruse with all its sweetest leaves ycL 
fo.dcd.—B yron. 

CHILD.—The Purity of a 

Ilis soul is yet a white paper uiucribbled 
with oliservattous of the wutld, wherewith, 
at length, it becomes a bluired note-book. 
—lip. Earle. 

CHILD.—A Sleeping 

How happy arc thy days 1 how sweet thy 
repose ! how calm toy rest I Thou shin- 



CHILD. 


CaXLDRBH. 


berest upon the earth more soundljr than 
many a miser and worldling upon his 1)ed of 
down. And the reason is—that thou hast 
a gracious God and an easy conscience. 
A stranger to all care, thou awakest only to 
resume thy play, or ask for food to satisfy 
thy hunger.—S criver. 

CHILD.—The Sports of a 

yfe laugh at his foolish sports; but his 
gomes are our earnest, and bis drums, 
rattles, and hobby-horses but the emblems 
and mockings of man’s business. 11 is 
father Iiath writ him as his own little story, 
wherein he reads those days of his life that 
he cannot rememlier, and sighs to see what 
innocence he hath outlived. The older lie 

i 'rows, he is a stair lower from God.—B p. 
[-.AKLE. 

CHILD.—A Thankless 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a tlianklcss child.—SllAKSPEAKE. 

CHILD.— The Truthfulness of a 

It is related of a Persian mother, on 
giving her son forty pieces of silver as his 
portion, she made him swear never to tell a 
lie, and said :—** Go, my son ; I consign 
thee to God ! and we dhall not meet here 
again till the day of judgment.” The youth 
went away, and the party he travelled with 
were assaulted by robbers. One fellow 
asked the boy what he had, and he 
answered;—“ Fort^inars are sewed up in 
my garments.” ^e robber laughed, 
thinking that the boy jested. Another 
asked the same question, and received the 
same answer. At last the chief called him, 
and asked what he had. The boy replied : 
—“I have told two of your people already 
that I had forty dinara sewed up in my 
clothes.” The chief ordered his clothes to 
be ripped open, and the mone;^ was fimd. 
“ And how came you to tell this ?” • ** Be¬ 
cause,” replied the boy, ** 1 would not be 
false to my mother, to whom I piomiscd 
never to tell a lie.” “ Child,” said the 
tobber, " art thou so mindful of thy duty 
to thy mother, and I am insensible at my 
age of the duty I owe to God ? Give me 
iliy hand, that l may swear repentance on 
it. ’ He did‘so, and his followers were 
struck with the scene. “You have been 
our leader in guilh” they said to the chief 
—**be the same in the path of virtue 
ktid taking the boy’s hand, they took ue 
oaih of repentance on it.— 11aV£n. » 

CHILD.—The Value Set upon e 

Call not that man wretched, who, what¬ 
ever else be suffers aS to ptdu inflicted, 
pleasttre denied, has a diild for whom he 
iK>pe% and on whom he dMes. Poverty 


may grind him to the dust, obscurity may 
cast its darkest mantle over him, the song ot 
the gay may be for from his own dwellmg, 
his race maybe unknown to his neighbours, 
and bis voice may be unheeded by those 
amongwbom he dwells—even pain may rack 
his joints, and sleep flee from his pillow : 
but he has a gem with which he would uot 
part for wealth defying computation, for 
fame filling a world’s ear, for the luxury of 
the highest health, or for the sweetest 
.sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye.—S. 
T. COLERIDOE. 


CHILD.—The Way to Train up a 

Train him up in cnet^ and self-reliance, 
grappling with difficulties and learning 
indepenumce by doing things for himself. 
Train him up in manly frankness, that with 
open face he may meet each friendly over¬ 
ture,—in modesty withal, lest a precocious 
arrogance repel the wise, lest bis own 
mental gFowtn be stunted by a superciliuu.s 
pri^ishness. Train him up in the way of 
universal goodwill and general helpfulness, 
so that wherever there is a burden to be 
l>ome he may lend a hand, that gratitude, 
affection, and the blessing of them that 
were ready to perish, may surround bis 
goings, and then embalm his memory.— 
T)k. J. Hamilton. 

CHILD.—The Wish to be a 

How oft, heart-sick and sore, 

I’ve wished I were once moie 
A lilt'e child I—Mrs. Southey. 


CHILD.—A Workhouse 

And he was bound a helpless slave, 

With no one near to love—to sa\e, 

In all the world of men: 

A friendless, fami^hcd, workhouse child. 
Morn, noon, and night he toiled and toiled, 
Yet he was hap]iy then.—T upper. 

CHILDHOOD.—The Study of 

How do I study now, and scan 
Thee more than ere I studied man. 

And only see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy horderii^ light! 

Oh for thy centre and midday ! 

For sure that is the uarnrw loay I 

H. Vaughan. 

CHILDHOOD.—The Tear of 

The tear down childhood’s cheek tliat flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breete comes by. 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

Sir W. bcoTT. 

CHlLbRBN.—Ttaa Anger of 

See yonder, a little follow in an angry flL 
lie hSssliaken his long curls over his deep- 
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blsti ; th« folr htb* is la a 
fitowri, ih« rose-leaf Tip is pursed up in de¬ 
fiance, Ad4 the white (^oulder thrust angrily 
forwabl'' Can iny but a child look so 
j>rctfy, ered in its naughtiness? Then 
Comes the instant change—the flasliing I 
smiles and teeus,, as the gi>od comes Rack | 
8*11 In a rush, and you are dVerw'helmetl 
with protestations, promises, and kisses !— 
Mus. Stowk. 

CHILDREN.—The Cere of 

It is as great a folly to lay up estates for 
children, and to take no care of them-clvcs 
■who must enjoy them, as to be curious for 
a handsome shoe, and then to put it upon 
a gouty^fooL—B p. Reynolds. 

CHILDREN.—The Correction of 

Correction, in itself, is not cruel; children, 
being not reasonable, can be govemeil only 
by (ear. To impress tliis fear, is therefore 
one of the first duties of those who Imve 
the care of childrni. It is the duty of a 
jiarent, and h.as never been thought incon¬ 
sistent u^ith parental tend..‘rne>ss. It is the 
duly of a master, who is in his highest 
ex<iIlation when he is ioco paivulis. Yet, 
us good tilings Ijecome evil by excess, cor¬ 
rection, by being iumioderate, may liecome 
cruel. But when is correction immode¬ 
rate? When it is more frequent or more 
severe than is required ad rnonmdum ei 
docettdum, for reformation and instruction, 
No severity is cruel which obstinacy m.akes 
necessary } for the greatest cruelty would l>e 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless 
for instruction, and too much haidcned for 
leproof. The degrees of obstinacy in 
young minds are very different: as different 
must be the degrees of persevering severity. 
—Dr.Johnson. 

CHILDREN.— The Death of 
It is universally admitted Uiat there is 
something very touching an<l affecting in 
tlie death of young children. We know tliat 
they cannot nave committed actual sin, for- 
a-imuch as they have not reached the wc at 
which rationaJ beings can be considered 
accountable for their conduct. We have, 
therefore, no other way for explaining the 
phenomenon of their death, no other reason 
to give why there should be the consequence 
■where there has not been the commission of 
sin, except what wc draw from theapostacy 
of Adorn. We are bound to conclude that 
th? ciUldrmi tran^ressed in the persons of 
our first parents, so that there is We^tarv 
oiiUtiness where there cannot be actual. 
Thus the doctrine of original sin is elo¬ 
quently t^ht, and powerfully ^pnfirmed, 
wben an iraant sickens and dies. We may 
^ scatter fioweni en'er its grave, as emblems 
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of its sweetness and innocence; but itself a 
blighted flower,.is of all proofs the strong¬ 
est that ifc sprang from a blighted stock.— 
Candn Melvill. 

CHILDREN.—The Education of 

The general mistake among us in the 
educating our cliiMrun, is—that in our 
daughters we take c.tre of their persons and 
neglect their minds, in our sons we ai» so 
intent upon adorning their minds that we 
wholly neglect tlieir boilies.— Addison. 

CHILDREN.—Firmness Necessary with 

With children we must mix gentleness 
with firmness ; they mu.sl not alw.iys have 
their own way, but they must not always be 
thw'arted. If we never have headaches 
through rebuking them, we shall have 
plenty of hearlathcs when they grow up. 
DC obeyed at all costs. If you yield up 
your authority once, you will Jiardly ever 
get it agiiin.—SPiJUobuN. 

CHILDREN.—The Imagination of 

AKhough—like ants wliich throw off 
their wings in becoming workers—most 
grown people have discaided their imagina¬ 
tion before entering on actual life, the little 
one-> still have it; and if there arc no 
floweis, they will, quickly make them. If 
the surrounding atmosjihore be warm and 
genial, wakeful life will be a cea-,ele!is joy ; 
invention will never be cxluu»tul, and the 
materials of pastime will never be far to 
seek: a few corks will im])rovi.sc a na% y, 
and sticks and stones a palace.—Du. J, 
IlAMILlON. 

CHILDREN.—The Influence of 

Little children are the most lovely 
(lowers this side Eden; they bring wiiin 
them into this liapless woild the aroma and 
joy of that forfeited and blissful region. 
By their angcl-like presence they purify 
human nature, and cniich it with those 
.sympathies and sensibilities which make 
parents more viitiiotcs and God-like. The 
heart’s frozen affcctiotihgU^meUed by the 
warmth of their innoc<|aH|ra, stiitny smile, 
and its dormant facutM^^’oke up to a 
new life by their early and strange prattle. 
'ITiey clotnu it with those kindly attributes, 
and charitable excellencies, which are the 
best and brightest adumments of humanity. 
And what a cheerful and merry home they 
make ! The horny-handed mechanic feels 
biniBelf more than repaid for his sweating 
toil to procure for them *'the bread thu 
perishetn,” when he returns at even-tide, 
and is greeted by their snules and gladsome- 
ness. And even the poor slave, who has 
laboured like a horse for his inhuman 
maater, and met with nothing but barbarous 
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treataent and low curses all the day, for¬ 
gives and forgets all when he reaches hts 
hniable cabin, and associates a^mwith the 
dear objects ol conjugal lose. Thi^ unre* 
stituncd laughter which rings in the hiippy 
dwelling—the revel-rout of young voices 
which bound over the homes* ea^ is the 
sweetest music which can greet the human 
e^i, or thnil the human heart. They are 
Ood'sent boons whose mission is to chase 
an ay "dull care/’—little angels who shake 
from oif their golden wings the bght and 
joy of Paiadise ’—Dr. Davies 

CHILPRBN—^bnng Love. 

Children, ay, forsooth, 

They bring their own love with them when 
they come, 

But if they come not there is peace and 
rest —INono\^ 

CHILDREN —The Memories of 

There are evtnts so sinking in thetnselves 
or fiom th(ir accompaniments, tliat they 
powerfully impress the memories of cliildien 
but little removed from infancy, and art 
retained by them m a sort of troubleil 
rerollection evei after, howevei extended 
their term of life Samuel lohison mo*- 
only two and a half yesrs old when, in 
aeeordanee with the belief of the ti ne, he 
was touched by Queen Anne for a soir 
affliction; but more than seventy ycais 
after he could call up in memory a dieam- 
hke reeoilection of the Indy diessed in a 
blaek hood, and glittenng with diamonds, 
into whose awful presence he had been 
ushered on that occasion, and who had 
d<rae for the enrr of his complaint all that 
legitimate lojalty could do—II, Miller 

CHILDREN —^The Mischievous Acts of 

Tlicy pull away the scholar’s pen, tumble 
about his paper, make somersets over his 
books , and wliat can he do ? They tear up 
newspapeis, litter the carpets, bieak, pull, 
and upset, and jabber unheard of 
Knglisn m self ; and what can you 

do for yoursd^jgjKff 1 had a child,” says 
the precise should see ” He 

does have a cmN( And his child tears up 
his paper, and tumbles over his things, like 
all other children, and v hat has the piecise 
man to say for himself? Nothing; be is 
like everybody else; “ a httle child shall 
lead him,”— Mrs Stowe. 

children.—A Wamor Playlttg with his 

The warlike Agesilaua was, witlnn the 
walls of his own house, one of the most 
tender and phvful of men. He used to 
join With bis children in all their innocent 
gsusbol^ and was oijce discovered by a 


finend showing them bow to nde upon a 
holihy-horse Wlie^ his friend e^ptewe'l 
some surprise at beholdmg the great Agesi 
laus so employed, *’ Wpit,” said the hpro, 
" till you are yobrself a hither, aUd if you 
then blame me, 1 give you liberty to pro- 
claitp this act of mine to ail the world ”— 
Arvise 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.—Kindly Feeling 
towards 

1 have a kindly yearning towards Biese 
dim specki—poor blots—^innocent "black¬ 
nesses I reverence these young \frieans of 
our own giowth— these almost clergy imps, 
who spoit their cloth w thout assumption ; 
and from their httle pulpits (the, tops of 
chimneys), m the nipping air of December 
morning, preach a lesson of patience to 
mankind —Lsmb 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS —The Teeth of 

I confess, that from the mouth of a tine 
sweep a display—even to ostentation -of 
those white and shinin > ossifications, strikes 
me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, 
and an allowable piece of foppery It is 
as when 

" \ sable cloud 

* Turns forth her silver lining on the night ” 

It IS like some remnant of gentry not quite 
extinct, a badge of better days ; a hint of 
nobility —and doubtless, under the obscur¬ 
ing daikness and double night of their 
forlorn disguisemcnl, oftentimes lutketh 
good blood, and gentle conditions, derived 
tiom lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. 
—Lamb 

CHIVALRY —The Evils of 

Cluvalry, or feudality, is incompatible 
-with the highest virtue of which man is 
capable, and the last at which he airives— 
a sense of justice It sets up the personal 
allegiance to the chief above allegiance to 
God and law —Dr Arnoi D. 

CHLOROFORM.-The Effect of 

A person under the influence of chloro¬ 
form, ether, or spirituous liquors, remem¬ 
bers nothing which has occurred, hence 
the two former fluids are frequently used 
during the peiformance of surgical opera¬ 
tions A 1^ may now be removed, or any 
tedious operation may be perfoimed, with¬ 
out the ^tient being m the least degree 
cognisant of the process. SurgeoUs now 
constantly employ these remedies. When 
chloroform is Ui,^ in sulEcient quantity, it 
induces a state of perfect insensibility. 
During this state the suigeon performs the 
operation , and the patient ne ther winces 
nor shows die sli,»hiest sign at pain, but 
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remaiut with a placid countenance, as 
though he were thrown into a cenile sleep. 
After a' short time he sudden^ wakes up, 
rubs his eyes, and stares around him. The 
interval it a blank in his existence. When 
all was over, I frequently heard the patient 
aV< when the surgeon will b^u ; and he is 
delighted when he is told that the whole 
has been completed without his knowledge. 
The memory of the event is lost from uie 
action of the ether or chloroform on the 
blood preventing it from acting properly on 
the brain.— TimBS. 

CHRIST.—The Birth of 

The death of Christ is a great mystery j • 
but bis birth is even a greater. That He 
should live a human life at all, is stranger 
than that, so living. He should die a human 
death, I can scarce get past His cradle in 
my wondering, to wonder at 11 is cross. The 
infant Jesus is, in'.some views, a greater 
marvel than Jesus with the purple robe and 
tire crown of thorns.— Crichton, 

CHRIST.—The Childhood of 

Christ became a child that He might 
sanctify childhood in all its developments. 
—E. Davies. 

t^RIST.—The Convenatloa of 

His conversation was full of lowliness 
and condescension, of meekness and sweet¬ 
ness, of openness and candid simplicity ; 
apt to invite and allure all men to approach'^ 
toward it, and with satisfaction to enjoy it. 
—Dr. Barrow. 

CHRIST.—Creation the Work of 

The stupendous fabric of creation, yon 
starry vault, this magnificent World, were 
the work of the hands by which, in love of 
you. He hung a mangled form on the cross 
of Calvary.— Dr. Guthrie. 

CHRIST.—The Death of 

There is one particular event in the 
history of Christ which is the consumma¬ 
tion, and as it were the concentration of His 
whole life, when both His doing and His 
su/Tering reached their hipest culmination, 
—we mean His death. The Apostles have 
accordingly recognised the death upon the 
cross to have been the one only true and 
eternal sacrifice of nropitiatiun. His death 
they have regarded as comprising and ex- 
hibUing all that Christ wa.s,—as the all- 
suillcient medium of divine grace, —as the 
Reconciler and Redeemer of men.—U ll- 
MAJtN. 

CHRIST.—^The Davotiona of 
, ilia devotions, though exceedingly 
apHghtly and fervent, were not usually 
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extended to a tedious and cahansting dur^ 
ance, nor strained into ecstatical tvanqaoEMhk 
charming the natural senses, and over* 
powering the reason; but calm, steady, and 
regular, such as persons of honest intention 
awl hearty de-ire, though not endued with 
high fancy, or utirnng passion, might readily 
imitate.— Dr. Barrow. 

CHRiaT.—The Divinity of 

"In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead liodi'y." The Godhead, theful* 
ness of the'Godhead, and all the fulness of 
the (jodhe.ad. *Hon' dwelleth it in him? 
Bodily, really, substantially, not traically, 
as in the temple and sanctuary. The ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead did «not only thus 
dwell in Christ when He was on earth, but 
it dwellelh in Him still and for ever. Where 
then cm a man find God, but in this man 
Jesus (lirist?— Traill. 

CHRIST—in Heaven. 

In that unknown world in which onr 
thcAights become instantly lost, still there is 
one object on which our thoughts and 
imaginations may fasten, no less than our 
affections;—that amidst the light, dark 
from excess of brilliance, wh'ch surrounds 
the throne of God, we may yet discern the 
gracious form of the Son of Man.— Dr. 
Arnold. 

CHRIST.—^Tbe Incarnation of 

In the creation, man was made in God's 
image; in the incarnation, God was made 
in man’s image.— T. Watson, 

CHRIST.—The Interceasion of 

The intercession of Christ is grounded 
upon merit, and therefore must prevail in 
points of justice.— Clarkson. 

CHRIST.—The Love of 

Oh the transcendant love of Christ! 
heaven and earth are astonished at it! 
What tongue can express it? what heart 
can conceive it ? All the creation is non¬ 
plussed : our thoughts are swallowed up 
m this depth, and there must lie till glory 
elevate them 1— Clarkson. ' 

CHRIST.—The Mlraciea of 

We distinguish a two-fold object of His 
miracles, the first a material one—the meet¬ 
ing of some immediate emergency, of some 
want of man's earthly life which His love 
urged Him to satisfy ; the other and higher 
one—^to point Hifflsdf out to the persons 
whose earthlv necessities were thus relieved, 
as the One alone capable of satisfying ^eir 
higher and essential spiritual wonts; to raise 
them from this single exhibition of His glory 
m the individual miracle to a vivid appie- 
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bensiofi of the dory of His entire feature. 
Kay, h to be a sign to all others that 
dtev mkht believe in Him as the Son of 

GM.-^£ANQ£K. 

CHRIST.^—The Parahlea of . • 

His parables were the framework of 
spiritual and heavenly meanings, the net¬ 
work of silver, containing apjdes of gold ; 
the elaborately chased iMskct, leplenishcd 
with the bread of everlasting life.— Gum¬ 
ming. 

CHRIST.—The Patience of *' *' 

The two divers qualities of patience— 
the active and the passive—are joined in 
One, and only One of woinon-Duni, in 
perfection. One in whom there met all 
that was manliest and all that was most 
womanly. llis endurance of pain and 
grief was that of the woman rather than 
the man. A tender spiiit dissolving into 
t.<irs, meeting the dark hour, not with the 
stern deiiance of the man and the stoic, but 
with gentleness, and trust, and love, and 
shrinking, like a woman. But when it 
comes to tlic question in Pilate’s judgiueiil- 
hall, or the mockeiies of Herod’s men of 
war, or the disaission with the PliaiiscLS, 
or rhe cxivtsure of the hollow falsehoods by 
which social, domestic, and icligious hie 
was snapped, the woman has disappeared, 
and the harriy resolution of the man, with 
more than manly daring, is found in her 
stead.—F. W. KuntRisoN. 

CHRIST.—The Resurrection of 

The resunection of Christ is the most 
important fact of the Gospel, and the de¬ 
monstration of all the lest. It is not only 
a most pregnant proof ot the all sufficiency 
of His satisfaction to Heity, but it confirms 
the faith of all Christians in IIi» person, 
and assures them that it is the pattorii 
and aigament of their own resurrection.— 

CRUimN. 

CHRIST.—The Smile of 

A Man on earth He wandered once, 

All meek and iindefded ; 

And thpse who loved Him said—" He 
wept,” 

Ncaie ever said He smiled ; 

Yet there might have been a smile unseen, 
When lie bow'ed His holv face I ween, 

To bless that happy child. 

Mrs.'Browning. 

CHRIST.—The 85 rmpathy of 

His sympathy is as powerful as omnipo- 
tww, as trader as love, and so minute— 
Ciat it embraces the lightest as well os the 


heaviest sorrow that falls on the human 
heart.—E. Davies. 

CHRIST—^tbe Teacher. 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or the schools? 
If Christ, then why resort, at every turn. 

To Athens, or to Komc, for wisdom short 
Of man’s occasions, when in Him reside 
Giace, knowledge, comfort, an unfathomel 
store.—CowPF.R. 

CHRIST. —The Transfiguration of 

It was seemingly on the Sabbath-day 
(“after six clay-, ”) that this grand exception 
to the tenor of Christ’s earthly histo)^ was 
manifested. It was a rehearsal of II s 
asc( nsion. His form, which had been bent 
under a load of sorrow—a bend more 
glorious than the licnd of the rainbow—now 
erected itself, like the palm-tree from 
picssure, and lie became like unto “a 
pillar in the temple bf Ilis God.” llis 
brow expanded ; its wrinkles of care fled, 
and the sweat-drops of his climbing toil 
were transmuted into sjwks of glory. llis 
eye flashed forth like the sun from behind a 
1 1 olid ; nay, llis whole frame became trans- 
}tnreiit, as if it were one eye. The light 
which had long lain in it concealed, was 
^ now unveiled in full effulgence ; “ Ifes f.ico 
* did shine as the sun.” His very laitrewl 
was caught in a shower of radiance,, ami 
became “white as no fuller on e.'irth could 
whiten it.” And who shall describe the 
^ lustre of his stieaming hair, or the eloquent 
silence of that smile which sate upon His 
lips ? 

* ‘ Light o’erflow’d Him like a sea, and raised 
Ills shining biow. 

And the voice came forth, which bade all 
woilcls the Son of God a\ow.” 

G. GiLFll.LAN. 

CHRISTIAN.—The Best 

He that avoids iniquity is the best Chris¬ 
tian. —C.\LA JIY. 

CHRISTIAN.—The Death of the 

Go, child of darkness ! sec a Christian 
die I 

No horror pales his lips, or dims his eye ; 
No fiend-shaped phantoms of destruction 
start 

The hope Religion pillows on his heart: 
When, with a faltering hand, he waves 
adieu 

To all who love so well, and weep so 
true; 

Meek as on infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns, fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He paqts for whcie congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs hli soul away 1, 
K Montgomery, 
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CHRISTIAN.—The Cteatneet of the 

Tlie Christum is the greatest man on 
earth. He looks with equal cahn to the 
past and to the future; he stands in equally 
happy relations to both. He is a true 
^ero; for while gratefully enjoying the 
pleasures of afe, m spirit dwells in anti> 
cipation in the realms of etemi^. He is 
above every accident; for none can take 
him by surprise; be is greater than any 
fate that may befall him; for, trusting in 
God, his spirit soars above all sublunary 
things.—ZscHOKKJC. 

CHRISTIAN.—A Happy 

Were I to adopt the figurative language 
of Banyan, I might date this from the 
Land of Beulah, of which I have been 
for some weeks a happy inhabitant The 
celestial city is full in my view. Its glories 
have been upon me ; its brcercs fan me ; 
its odours are wafted to me; its sounds 
strike upon my. ears; and its spirit is 
breathed into my heart. Nothing separates 
me from it but the river of death, which 
now appears but as an inflgnificant lill, 
that may be crossed at a siiigm step, when¬ 
ever God shall give permission. ITie Sun 
of Kighteousness has been gradually draw¬ 
ing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and 
bnghter as He approached; and now He 
fills the whole hemisphere, pouring forth a 
flood of glory, it T seem to float 

like an insect in the l>c.ims of the sun; 
exulting, yet almost trembling, while I gaze 
on this excessive brightness; and wondering 
with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a smful worm.— 
Payson. 


CHRIBTIAN.—The Life of a 

The moral intensity of the life of a 
sincere C^hristian is a moie signal illustra¬ 
tion of the reality of the reign of Christ, 
than is the territorial range of the Christian 
empire.— C^nwn Liudun 


CHRISTIAN.—The Safety of the 

Christian enjoyment is a very desirable 
experience; but Christian safety is infinitely 
preferable. Indeed our enjoyment is very 
quesliouablc in its nature, if it docs not rest 
upon the personal consciousness of om 
auety in Christ.— Dr. Davies. 


CHRISTIAN.—A Sincere 

A sincere Christian is like a massive 
vessel of gold, that keeps its own shape 
Iff And figure at all times, in all places^ and in 
aB companies.—T. Brooks. 


CHRISTIANITV.—The Advent of 

, It was not a gradual introduction, pro- 
gressiv^ ripeoed; but It shot up at once 


in all the blossom of unprecedented love¬ 
liness—in all the beauty and %tility of 
great and good fruit—in the miok of the 
surrounding blighted and moral desert It 
came into the world amid the gloom of 
human apostacy, like the sun bursting upon 
the darkness of midnight. It presented 
itself in all the majesty of perfect manhood. 
—Gumming. 

CHRISTIANITY—a Life. 

Our claim for Christianity is this— that 
Christ our Lord and Master founded on 
earth a kingdom within which is to be 
found a life that is not to be found beyond 
its limits: a kingdom which is not “in 
words but in power,"—that is to say, is 
not prc^uced by any words or ideas alone, 
however true or however beduliful, but by 
a power, a vital force peculiar to iNelf; 
and that this force is the indwelling life of 
Jesus Christ—God and Man. In a word, 
we claim for Christianity that it is not a 
code of morals merely, nor a philosophy, 
nor a creed, nor a system of religious 
discipline; but over .md above all these it 
is a life, a new and ical vital foice in the 
woihl; a life with iis own conditions of 
existence, its own laws of development, its 
own peculiar phenomena, as real and as 
distinct as those of any other form of life 
which science investigates and cla.ssifies, 
and that tlihs life is in Christ; for “ this is 
our reeoid, that God has given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son.”—B p. 
Magee. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Opponents of 

Formerly, all persons who rejected, or 
sought to invalidate, the statements of our 
Sacred Writers, used to profess tliemselves 
opponents of Christianity; but in these 
days, the same arguments—such as they are 
—me brought forward by persons profess¬ 
ing themselves Christians, and proclaiming 
their high veneration for the Gospel. It 
is as if the assailants of some fortress should 
assume the garb of its defenders, and thus 
obtmn admission within its walls, that they 
might batter them more easily than from 
without.— Abp. Whatelv. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Propagators of 

The propagators of Christianity had no 
need to be endowed with worldly authority 
or learning; for here was no body of men 
to be conducted, uo civil government to be 
erected or administered. Had Jesus, on 
the contrary, made choice of the great and 
learned, it might be then objected that the 
Gospel had i^e its way by the aid of 
human power or sophistry. To preserve, 
therefore, its evid^ce unsuUied, the meanest 
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and mos^lliterate of a barbarous people 
were tnoOT choice of for the iostruments of 
God’s last great revelaton to maakind, 
armed with no other power but of miracles, 
and with no other wisdom but of truth. 
St. Paul, who had fathomed Dm mysterious 
depths of divine wisdom, was sp penetrated 
with the view of this last dispensation, that 
he breaks out into this triumphant ex¬ 
clamation:—“Where is the wise? where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made fooli^ 
the wisdom of this world?”— Bp. War- 
burton. 

CHRISTIANITY—Proved. 

All the consideration of my own mind, 
—all the analysis I can make of itf proves 
the truth of Christianity. It so provides 
for all the wants of my soul! — Dr. 
Gordon. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Subsistence of 

The greatest mirade in the world is the 
subsistence of Christianity, and its con¬ 
tinued preservation as a religion.— Boling- 

BROKR. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Superiority of 

There is between Christianity and all 
other religions whatsoever, the Stance of 
infinity.— Napolkon I. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Triumph of 

Few events tend more powerfully to 
impress the mind, as to the overwhelming 
power of the evidence attending true 
Christianity, tlian the fact, that many who 
hav^sat down to read the Sacred Volume 
with the view of opposing it, have been 
compelled, by the force of conviction, 
cordially to embrace its truths. From many 
instances of this kind we select the follow¬ 
ing :—The effect which was wrought on the 
mind of the celebrated Gilbert West, by 
that particular evidence of onr Ldtd’s resur¬ 
rection which was afforded to His apostles, 
was very remarkable. He and his friend 
Lord Lyttleton, both men of acknowledged 
talents, had imbibed the principles of in¬ 
fidelity from a superficial view of the 
Scriptures. Fully persuaded that the Bible 
was an imposture, they were determined to 
expose Ae cheat. Mr. West chose the 
lesuirection of Christ, and Lord Lyttleton 
the conversion of St, Paul, for the subject 
of hostile criticism. Both sat down to 
their respective tasks, full of prejudice, and 
a contempt for Christianity. The result of 
•®P®TAte attempts was truly extra- 
oMmaiy. They were both converted Iqr 
endeavours to overthrow the trutii of 
Cmistiaoily. They come .tc^ether, not, as 
they expected, to exult over an imposture 


exposed to ridicule, but to lament their own 
folly, and to congratniate each other on 
them joint conviction, that the Bible was 
the Word of God. Their able inquiries 
have fumjshed two most valuable treatises 
in favour of revelation ; one entitled “Ob¬ 
servations on the Conversion of St Paul 
and the other, “ Observations on (he Re¬ 
surrection of Christ”—B idduLPH. 

CHRISTMAS.—Joy at 

This is the time when the grey old man 
Leaps back to the days of youth ; 

When brows and eyes wear no disguiK, 
But flush and gleam with tmth : 

Oh, then is the time when the soul exults. 
And seems right heavenward turning ; 
When wejove and bless the hands we pres^ 
When the Christmas log is burning 1 

Cook. 

CHRISTMAS.—Re-Uniont at 

How many Emilies whose members have 
been dlspersra and scattered, far and wide, 
in the restless struggles of life, are then 
re-united, and meet once again in that 
happy state of companionship and mutual 
good-will which is a source of such pure 
and unallcwed delight, and one so incom¬ 
patible with die cares and sorrows of the 
world, that the religious belief of the most 
civilized nations, and the rude traditions of 
the roughest savages, alike number it among 
the first joys of a future condition of ex¬ 
istence provided for the blest and happy I 
How many old recollections, and how 
many dormant sympathies, does Christmas 
time awaken!— Dickens. 

CHRISTMAS.—Sayings about 

Some say—^that ever ’gainst that season 
comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long; 

And then, they say—no spirit walks 
abroad ;— 

The nights are wholesome; than no planets 
strike; 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to 
charm; 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time ! 

Shakespeare. 

CHRISTMAS-BOXES.—The Origin of 

« It was anciently a custom to cany a box 
from door to door, for the collection of 
little presents at Christmas. In an old 
work entitled “The Athenian Oracle," it 
is stated that, formerly, it was a custom for 
the monks to ofier masses for the safety of 
all ships that went on long voyages, to each 
of which a little box was affixed (under the 
custody of the priest), into which the smloi* 
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pat money or other valuables, in order to 
secure the prayers of the Church. At 
Christmas these boxes were opened, and 
were thence called “ Christmas-boxes " in 
Older that no person, however ihdiprent, 
should omit these presents, the poor were 
encouraged to beg “ box-money ” of their 
richer neighbours, to enable them to add 
to the priest’s perquisites. The custom of 
‘•boxing” has been observed throughout 
England to the present day.— Loaring. 



On Christmas-eve the bells were rung; 

On Chrislmas-evc the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year. 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear ; 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go. 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron's ball 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony dofled his pride : 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose; 

The lord, underogating, shore 

The vulgar game of “ jwst and pair.” 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

Sir W. Scott. 

CHRONOLOGY.—Two Kinds of 

Chronology is of two kinds : first—Time 
measurable by years; and, secondly, Time 
measurable only by an ascertained order 
or succession of events. 'Die one may be 
called —Time, absolute; the other—Time^ 
relative.— Argyll. 

CHURCH.—Attendance at . 

Some there are 
Who hold it meet to linger now at home, 
And some o’tr fields and the wide Inlb to 
roam, 

And worship in the temple of the air; 
For me, not heedless of the lone address. 
Nor slack to meet ray Maker on the 
height. 

By wood or living stream; yet not the 
less 

Seek I His presence in each social rite * 
Of His own temple: that He deigns to 
t^lcss * 

There ^ill He dwells, and that is His 
delight —Bp. Want. 

CHURCH.—An Sstablisheii 

1 was a rincere Churchman, because ex¬ 
perience had comdneed me that tmiformity 
tC0 


in the religion of my country a most 
desirable thing, because it wasw^onable 
and just, that those who had neither house 
nor land, and who were the millions of n 
country, and performed all its useful laboui's 
shoull have a Church, a church-yard, a 
minister of religion, and all religious ser¬ 
vices performed for them at the expense 
of those who did possess the houses and 
land. In a word, in the Church and its 
possessions I saw the patrimony of the 
working people, who had neither house nor 
land of their own private property. An Es¬ 
tablished Church —a Church Establishment 
on Christian principles—is this;—it provid .“s 
on edifice siiniciently spacious for the assem¬ 
bling of the people of each parish ; it pro¬ 
vides a spot for the interment of the dead ; 
it provides a teacher of religion to officialc 
in the sacred edifice, to go to the houses of 
the inhabitants to adminster comfort to the 
distressed, to counsel the wayward, to teach 
children their duty towards God, their pa¬ 
rents, and their country (hence our pansh 
schools), and particularly to initiate chil¬ 
dren in the first princiP^ of religion and 
morality, and to cause them to “ communi¬ 
cate,” that is, by an outward mark to 
become members of the Church of Chiibl. 
—COMBETT. 

CHURCH.—The First English 

The first English Church was erected at 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, veiy early in 
the second century, and was formed of 
wicker-work; the first built of stone was 
at St. Piran, Cornwall.—E. Davies. 

CHURCH.—Forms in the 

They are valuable in Ibelr own place, 
and for their own purpose.s; frames, as they 
are, to set the picture in ; caskets for trutii s 
jewels; dead poles, no doubt, yet useful 
to support living plants, and very beautiful 
when the bare stem is festooned with green 
leaves, and crowned with a head of flowers. 
—Dr. Guthrie. 

CHURCH.—A Magnificent - 

How very grand it is, and wonderful. 
Never have I beheld a Church so splendid } 
Such columns, and such arches, and such 
windows, 

So many tombs and gtatues in the chapel! 

Longfellow. 

CHURCH,—Morals Upheld by the 

The Church is the sanctuary where the 
great principles of Christian morals, whi h 
elevate man above material interests, are 
upheld intact— Napoleon HI. 
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CHURCHr-Miuicin the 

If music is to be beard in one place more 
than another, it should certainly be in the 
temple consecrated to praise and prayer. 
But the music, while it moves, and thrills, 
and elevates, must be grave and seraphic— 
“ fit for a martyr to play, and an angel to 
hear."— Dr. Da VIES. 

CHURCH.—The Pagan 

Her mysteries were the sanction, her 
temples the scene, and her priests the^ 
ministers of the grossest debaucheries. —" 
Canon Liddon. 

CHURCH.—The Roman Catholic 

She may still exist in undiminished 
vigour, yrhen some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast soli¬ 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
l.ondon bridge, to'sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.— Macaulay. 

I 

CHURCH.—TWt Spire of a 

Thy best type, desire 

Of the sad heart,—the heaven-ascending 
spire 1—LyrroN. 

CHURCH.—The Sun Shining into the 
The solemn scene 

Tlie sun, through storied panes, suiveys 
with awe. 

And baslifully withholds each bolder beam. 

. Smart. 

CHURCH.—The True 

The Church is a union of men arising 
from the fellowsliip of religious life ; a 
union essentially independent of, and diiler- 
ing from, all other forms of human associa¬ 
tion.— Nkander. 

CHURCH.—The Way to View the 

The Church is not to be viewed in its 
appreciation of finery and ornamentation, 
in the magnificence of its worship, or in 
the gorgeousness of its priests, but in the 
faithful fulfilment of the task uhich it con¬ 
siders has been committed to it in this 
anxious age of the world.— Abp. Tait. 

CHURCH.—Worship in the 

Oh, prayer is good when many pour 
Their voic^ in one solemn tone; 

Conning their sacred lessons o’er, | 

Or yielding thanks for mercies shown! 

’Tis good to we the quiet train 
Forget their worldly joy or care, 

While loud ramnse and choral strain 
Re-echo in the house of prayer.— CuOK. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 

The union of Church and State is not to 
make the Church political, but the State 
religious;— Eudon. 

C HU RC H E S. —Episcopal ian 

They are badges of ancient nob\lity on 
the nation’s breast—Bp. jEltNE. H 

CHURCH-YARD.—The School-Boy. in the 

Oft in the lone church-yard at ni^ht I’Ve 
seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine, cbeqti’ring 
through the trees. 

The school-boy, with his satchel in his 
hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his enuram up. 
And lightly tripping o’er the long flat 
stones 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

R. Blair. 

CHURL.—The Courtesy of a 

His courtesy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falsehood.— Sir P. Sidney. 

CHURL.—A Female 

A female churl is a kind of monstrosity, 
from which we turn with insufferable diit. 
gust—J. A. James. 

CIPHERS.—No 

According to the philosophy of the 
Great Teacher—." He that is not with Me 
is against Me”—there are no ciphers in 
the world. A man is either a saint or a 
sinner—a divine freeman or a vassal of 
Satan.— E. Davies, 

CIRCLE.—The Spread of a 

As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
'I he sinking stone at first a circle makes; 
The trembling surface by the motion 
stirr’d, 

Spreads in a second circle, then a third; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings 
advance. 

Fill all the WtStery plain, and to the margin 
dance.— Pope. 

CIRCUMSPECTION—a Duty. 

In a world like ours, crowded with evils 
which imperil the body, the mind, and the 
soul—the position, the character, and the 
peace of all, circumspection is a duty alike 
emphatic and universal.—D r. Davifa 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Mms the Creature of 

To dery that man is, in a sense, the 
creature cn drcunistances, is equal to the 
denial that two and two make four: and to 
deny that man cannot ma^e circumstances 
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XI]fCUj»81JAm£S.---The ,WU1 Pruned 
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* If you cannot frame your circumstances 

in accordance with your wishes, frame your 
will iT^oharomny with your circumstances. 
—^Epictetus. 

CITIZENS.—^The Ignorance of 

In cities, i>Mi|sle are brought up in total 
ignorance of, and blamcable indifference for, 
country affairs; they can scarce distinguish 
flax from hemp, wheat from lye, and neither 
from barley; eating, drinking, and dressing, 
are their qualifications; pastures, copses, 
after-grass, inning harvest, are Gothic words 
to them. If to some of them you talk of 
weights, scales, measures, interest, and 
books of rates; to others of appeals, peti¬ 
tions, decrees, and injunctions, they will 
prick up their ears. Tney pretend to know 
the world, and, though it is more safe and 
commendable, are ignorant of Nature, her 
beginnings, giuwths, gifts, and bounties. 
This imorance is often voluntary, and 
founded on the conceit they have of their 
own callings and professions.— La Bku> 
YkRR. 

CITY.—The Beauty of an Old 

A brilliant morning shines on the old 
city. Its antiquities and ruins are sur¬ 
passingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy 
gleaming in the sun, and the rich trees 
waving in the balmy air. Changes of 
glorious light from moving boughs, songs 
of birds, scents from gardens, woods, and 
fields—or, rather, from the one great garden 
of the whole cultivated island in its yield¬ 
ing time—^penetiate into the catlicdial, 
suMue its earthy odour, and preach the 
Resurrection and the Life. The cold stone 
tombs of centuries ago grow warm; and 
flecks of brightness dart into the sternest 
marble comers of the building, fluttering 
there like wings.— Dickens. 

CITY.—The Celestial 

When yeu survey the spacious firmament, 
and behold it hung with such resplendent 
b^tea, think—if tne suburbs be so beau- 
tifnll, what must the city be ! What is the 
fbotrtool He makes to the throne whereon 
He aUs I—W. Seckeiu 

CITY.—Life in a 

The city lie^ 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 
Whose state and wealth, the business, and 
die crowd. 

Seems at tins distanoe but a darker cloud; 
loi 


And is, to him who rigjitly things esteems, 
No other in effect than what it seems ; 
Where, with like haste, throii||h several 
ways they ruiu i 
Some'fvundp, an^aome to be undeme j 
While luxury 'and Wealth, ISce war and 
peace". 

Are eactrthg other’s rain, and iherease ; 

As rivers Igst in seas, someaccret vein 
Thence re-Conveys, there tu be lost again. 

Denham. 

CITY.—Morning in the 

Earth h.is not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of sold who could pass 
by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

The city now doth like a gaiment wear 
The beauty of the mornuig; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and 
temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
ail. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splemdour, valley, rock, or 
hill. 

Ne’er saw I, never fell, a calm so deep 1 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God ! the veiy houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty hcait is lying still. 

W. Words woRiu. 

CITY.—The Narrow Ways of a 

That constant pacing to and fro, that 
never-ending restlessiic.ss, that incessant 
tread of feet wearing the roughstones smooth 
and glassy—is it not a vjpnder how the 
dw'ellcrs in narrow ways can bear to hear 
it t Think of a sick man, in such a place, 
listening to the footsteps, and, in the midst 
of pain and weariness, obliged, despite 
himself—as though it were a task he must 
perform—to detect the child’s step from the 
man’s, the slipsliod beggar from the booted 
exquisite, the lounging fiom the busy, the 
dull heel of the sauntering outcast from the 
quick tread of an expectant plqosure-seeker 
—think of the bum and noise being always 
present to his senses, and of the stream of 
life that will not stop, pouring on, on, on, 
through all his restless dreams, as iff he 
were condemned to lie, dead, but conscious, 
in a noisy church-yard, and had no hope of 
rest for centuries to come I—Dickens. 

CITY.—The Wondeni of a 

You call it life’s weary common, 

At the best but an idle fiur. 

The market of man and woman,— 

Bat the choke of the race are there. 
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Th« life aad gladness, 

AH tlw s^ 0 bd 6 rt.Qf bope and fear ; 

Tl^e vrcndiefs of death, and jsadness, 

AH the iUnbnders of time are theror ' 

BoAar. 

• • ' 
■ClVlUTTroBen^t S^ed Mtn 

V£hen Zachaitali Fox, tbf gre^ merchanf 
of LiveitHwl, was a^ed by what tteans'he 
contrived to realize so Iftrge a fortune as he 
poss^ed, his repljr was—“ Friend, by one 
article alone, in which thou ma/st deal too 
if thou pleasest—dyility.”— Arvine. 

CIVILITY.—Jnaolent 

The insolent civility of a proud man is, 
if possible, more shocking than his rudeness 
could be.— Chesterfield. 

CIVlLlTY.-i-Sanctifled 

Sanctified civility is a great ornament to 
Christianity.— Buck. 

CIV1LW.^TI0N.—The Advance of 

Civilization, like an immense stream, is 
carrying in Us current—science, power, and 
wealth, and any effort to oppose it must be 
tttteily defeated. — Chevalh- R . 

CIVILIZATION—Defined. 

Mankind’s struggle upwards, in which 
millions are trampled to death, that thou* 
sapds may mount on their bodies.— Mrs. 
Balfour. 

CIVILIZATION—Dependent upon Prin* 
ciples. 

Our manners, our civilization, and all 
the good things connected with manners 
and civilization, have, in this world of ouis, 
depended for a 0 j> upon two principles—I 
mean the spiiit ol a gentleman, and the 
spint of religion.— Burke. 

CLASSES.—The Higher 

These look like the workmanship of 
He.aven; 

This is the procelain clay of human kind, 
And therefore cast into these noble moulds. 

Dryden. 

CLASSES —The Lower 

They that stniggle with thdr wants, 
Short of the means of life, are clamorous, 
rude. 

To envy much addicted, ’gainst the rich 
^ming their bitter shafts, and led away 
By the false glosses of th^ sUly leaders. 

Euripides. 

CLASSES.—The Middle 

In the middle dosses there is a measure 
of judgment fully equal to any demands we 
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make upon itie-a judoai^t'.ttot 6 ib 
fastidious from vanity, nor ioq» t 

from ignorance; and hfi that Oan 
the centre, not be fesifo|^ t«nN 
extremes.— Colton. ' * 

/ 

CVASblCS.—The Advaalages of the 

These studies afford nourishment to our 
youth, delight our old age, adorn prosper^, 
supply a refuge in adversity, are a constant 
source of pleasure at home, and accompany 
us in our travels and retirements.—C icero. 

CLASSICS.—The SuperlofW«f the 

The two ancient languages are as mere 
inventions—as pieces of mcdianism, incom¬ 
parably more beautiful than any of the 
modem languages of Europe : their mode 
of signifying time and case, by terminations, 
instead of auxiliary verbs and particlcb, 
would of itself stamp their superiority. 
Add to this, the copiousness of tlie Greek 
language, with the fancy, majesty, and 
harmony of its compounds; and there are 
quite sufficient reasons why the classics 
should be studied for the brautieS of lan¬ 
guage. Compared to them, merely as 
vehicles of thought and passion, all modem 
languages are dull, ill-contrived, and bar¬ 
barous.— S. Smith. 

‘CLASSICS.—A Taste for the 

The parent who is able to place his son 
above dependence, contributes more to his 
real happiness when he gives him a taste 
for the ilassics, and for studies which will 
exalt his nature, tlian when, by making him 
a tiadcr without a gentleman’s education, 
he afTords him an opportunity of hcieaflcr 
shining in the mean magnificence of wealth, 
unaccompanied u ith elegance and liberality. 
To possess a just taste for Viigil, and for 
the other fine svriters whom the world has 
long admired; to be capable of feeling 
their beauties, with only the common com* 
foits and conveniences of life, will confci 
an elegance and dignity of mind, and 
will cause a finer pleasure than was 
ever known to a Crassus or a Clive.— Dr. 
Knox. 

CLEANLINESS.—The Aereeablenes* of 

Cleanliness is the first niaik%f polite¬ 
ness ; it is agreeable to others, and is a 
very pleasant sensation to ourselves.— 
Todd. 

CLEANLINESS —Humanising Infioence 
of 

_ I have more than once expressed my con¬ 
viction—that the humanizing influence of 
habits of cleanHoess has never been suffi¬ 
ciently acted on. A clean, fresh, and well- 
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ovdezed honsaHtxerdses over its inmates a 
moral no less than a physical influence, and 
lias a direct tendency to make the members 
of a family sober, peaceable, and conside¬ 
rate of 1^ fedin^ and happiness of each 
other; nor is it difficult to trace a connec¬ 
tion between habitual feelings of this sort 
and the formation of habits of respect for 
property, for the laws in general, and even 
for those higher duties and obligations the 
observance ot which no laws can enforce.— 
1)R. S. Smith. 

CLEMENCY—Defined. 

A magnificent pardon.— Mrs. Balfour. 

CLEMENCY.—Royal 
Clemency is one of the brightest diamonds 
in the crown of majesty.—W. Seckek. 

CLERGYMAN.—'The Country 
A man he was to all the country dear; 

And passing rich with forty poiuids a >ear. 

Golusmitii. 

CLERGYMAN.—The Hospitable Home of 
the 

Ills house was known to all the 
train, 

He chid their w.-mderings, but relieved their 
pain; 

The Imig-remembered lieggar was Ids guest. 
Whose ward descending swept Iris aged 
breast; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer 
proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims 
allow’d; 

Tlie broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sal by his fire, and talk’d the night 
away;— 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow 
done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how 
fields were won. 

rieased with his guests, the good man 
learn’d to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
('arcless their merits or their faults to scan, 
Ilis pity gave ere charity began. 

Goi.nsMi'i II, 

CLERGYMAN.—The Influence of a 

At Churflilll, with meek and unafhclcd 
grace, 

* His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
■Trudi from ias lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 

And f<^», who came to scoff, remained to 
pray ; 

The service past, around die pions man, 
With ready tseal each honest rustic ran ; 
E*cn children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his goam, to share the good 
t man’s smile.— Goldsmith. 
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CLERGYMAN.— The Life uf a 

The life of a consefentious elei|;yman U’ 
not easy. 1 have always conf^ered a 
clergyman as the fether of a lai^;er family 
than he is able to maintain. I vrould 
rather have Chancery suits upon my hands 
than the cure of souls. I do n^t envy a 
clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do J' 
envy the clergyman who makes it an ca>y 
life.—D r, Johnson. 

CLERGl^MEN—in Relation to this World, 

C'lergymen consider this world Only as 
a diligence in winch they can travel to 
anoilier.—N apoleon I. 

CLEVERNESS.—The Concealment of 

It is greiit cleverness to know how lo 
conceal our cleverness.— La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

CLIFF.—A Tall 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awfril foim, 
Swells from the v.xlc, and midway leaves 
the Sturm, 

Though round its hicast ihc rolling clouds 
are spre-ad, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Goldsmith. 

CLIMATE.—The Change of 

Since the HochI, or for the last two 
thousand yeara, the change uf climate has 
been imperceptible.— Dr. Brewer. 

CLIMATE.—The Effect of 

Men arc very much in dNposilion and 
fellings according to llic naluio of the 
country which they inhabi^p-PoLVBtUS. 

CLIMB.—The Fear to 

Fain would I climb, but that I tear to fall, 
Sir W. Ralrioh. 

If thy minil fail thee, do nut climb at all. 

Queen Eliza m'Tii. 

CLIMBING.—The End of 

That bold youth who climbed up the 
Natin-al Bridge in Vil^min, and laived his 
name higher than any other, found, when 
lie had done so, dial it was impossible for 
him to descend, and that his only Rltei> 
native was to go on and scale the height, 
and find safety at the top. Thus it is with 
all climbing in this life. There U no going 
down. It IS climbing or falling. Every 
upward stei> makes another needful; anil 
so we must go on until w'c reach Heaven, 
the summit of the aspirations of time.— 
H. W. Beecher. 
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CLOCH.'-hTIm Old Hidl « 

bade firom the village street 
the dld'fiidiioned connt^'Seat, 

• AdRMS its antique portico 

T|dl poplar trees tlieir shadows throw, 
Aj^'fropi its station in the hall 
• An anqient timepiece says to all— 

** Forever—never! 

Never—forever! ” 

Half'Way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his doak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass— 

“ Forever—^never I 
Never—forever 1 ’’—Longfellow, 

CLOCK. —The Striking of the Church 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told 
twelve: 

Lovers to bed ; ’tis almost fairy time. 

ShAKS PEAKE. 

CLOCK-MAKING.—The History of 

Various machines were doubtless em¬ 
ployed, at a very remote date, for the 
pui^se of measuring time, but the most 
ancient clock made upon principles simflar 
to the clocks of the present day, was con¬ 
structed by Henry de Wyck, a German 
artist, in 1364 , and placed by him in the 
tower of the palace of Chailcs V,, of 
France. It struck the hours, but did not 
record so small a portion of time as minutes. 
Clock-makers were first introduced into 
England in 1368 , when Edward III. 
granted a license to three of these artists 
to come over from Delft, in Holland, and 
practise their gcciipatinn in this country. 
The earliest portable clock of which any 
account has been given, is one dated 1525 , 
made by Jacob Lech, of Prague. The 
oldest English clock extant is said to be 
one in a turret of Hampton Court Palace, 
constructed in tlie year 1540 , by a maker 
whose initials are N. O. — Loaring. 

CLOTHES,—The Consequence of 

Through tatter’d flothes small vices do 
appear; 

Rolies and furr’d gowns hide all Plate 
sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks; 

Ana it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 
it—S hakspEakI. 

CXX>THES.—Neceeaity for 

Clothes are for necessity: warm dothes, 
for health; cleanly, for decency, lasting, 
for thrift; and ric^ for magnificence.— 
Dk. Fuller. 


qI^OUD.—A SoUtaty 

Lone os a solitaiv cloud,— 

A single doua on a sunny day, 

While iSl the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear, 

When skies are blue and earth is gay. 

Bvron. 

CLOUDLET.—The Sailing of a 

A cloudlet—like a silver swan it sailed 
The deeps of air.—P. J. Bailby. 

CLOUDLETS.-The Semblance of 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at restf 
• Bloomfield. 

CLOUDS.—The Appearances of the 

Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 

A vapour, something like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A foiked mountain, or bine promontory 
With trees upon it that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 

Shakspeare. 

CLOUDS.—The Formation of the 

The clouds are, for the most part, pro¬ 
duced by certain volumes of the air charged 
* with invisible vapour, coming in contact 
with a current colder than themselves, 
whereby their vapour is condensed into t 
visible cloud.— Dr. Brewer. 

CLOUDS.—The Use of the 

The clouds ore of themselves of essential 
use both to animal and vegetable life. 
They moderate the heat of the sun, and 
check tlie escape of heat from the surfiice 
of the earth.— Dr. Brewer, 

CLOWN.—A Deacription of the 

The clown, the child of nature, without 
guile. 

Blest with an infant’s ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures.— Cowfer, 

CLOWN.—^Laughter provoked by a 

The down shall make those laugh whose 
lungs are tickled 0’ foe sere.—S hakspeare. 

COACH.—The Old Stage 

It was a charming evening; mild and 
bright The four greys skimmed along as 
if they liked it quite as well as foe travdler 
did; foe bugle was in as l^h s^ts as 
foe greys; foe coadiman chimed in some¬ 
times with his voice; foe wheds hummed 
cheerfully in unison ; the bn^work on foe 
harness was an orchestra of little hells; and 
thus as foey went diaking, jingling; 
rattling smoothly on, fhe whole eoncern, 
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COACHMAN AND OUARX). 


COFPEB. 


from the buckles of the leaders’ coupling* 
reins to the Imndle of the hind boot, was 
one great instnunent of music .'—Dickens. 

COACHMAN AND GUARD.—The 

Of all the drivers that ever flourished a 
whip professionally, that coachman might 
have fjeen elected emperor. He didii’t 
handle his gloves like another man, hut 
put them on—even vrhen he was standing 
on the pavement, quite detached from the 
coach—as if the four greys were, somehow 
or orher, at the end of the fingers. It was the 
same with his hat He did things with 
his hat which nothing but an uiuimited 
Knowledge of horses and the widest free¬ 
dom of road could ever have made him 
perfect in. Valuable little parcels were 
Drought to him with particular instnictions; 
and he pitched them into his hat, and stuck 
it on again, as if the laws of gravity did 
not admit of such an event as its being 
knocked off or blown off, and nothing like 
an accident could befall it. The guard too! 
Seventy breezy miles a day were written 
ill his very whiskers. His m.'uiners were a 
ainter; his conversation a round tiot lie 
was a fast coach upon a down-hill turnpike- 
road ; he was all pace. A waggon couldn't 
luive moved slowly with that guard and his 
key-bugle on the top of it.—DicurNs. 

COAL—Abundantly Distributed. 

Happily for mankind this most useful 
mineral is very abundantly distributed oi et 
the woild, though limited in its occuiieiice 
to those regions where the limestone of tlie 
(thence called) carboniferous series anil 
their associated lieds crop out to the sur¬ 
face or underlie other superficial beds ai 
accessible depths. Coal is generaliy depo¬ 
sited in “coal basins,” oi great concave 
depressions of the strata, paitly owing, no 
donlit, to the general curve of the ocean- 
beds in which the deposit was formed, but 
much more to their being broken up ancl 
dislocated by lateral upheavals, so that the 
parts no longer correspond—a circumstance 
extremely favourable to their working, since 
the neat inclination which the beds assume 
would otherwise cany them down beyond 
the reach of the miner, were it not that 
their broken edges are thus brought up 
^ again and made to out-crop on the surface. 
—Herschel. 


COAL.—The Origin and Formation of 


Cool is nothing else than ferns, mosses, 
and sea-wceds, pertrified beneath the sur* 
f^of water in the absence of air. There 


m tio less than eight hundred and fifty 
flifierent species of puuits petrified into coal, 
of which two huadred^and fifty at least 
ar«|^gmiticfen»,—D k. Brewer. 
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COAL.—The Power of 

Every basket is power and civilization. 
For coal is a portable climate. It carries 
the heat of the tropics to Labrador and the 
polar circle; and it is the means of trans¬ 
porting itself whithersoever it is wanted. 
Watt and Stephenson whispered in the ear 
of mankind their secret, that a half aunre 
of coal mil draw hvo tons a mile, and coal 
carries coal, by rail and by boat, to make 
Canada as warm as Calcutta, and with its 
comforts biingits industrial power — Emer¬ 
son. 


C 0 ALS—Described. 

Dark things brought to light.—M rs. 

BAi.rouR. 


Black diamonds.— Emerson. 

COAST-GUARDS—Described. 

A steady, trusty, well-conditioned, wcll- 
conducted set of men, with no misgiving 
abont looking you full in the face, and with 
a quiet, thorough-going way of pissing 
along to their duty at night, carrying huge 
sou’-wester clothing in reserve, that is 
fruight with all good prepossession. - 
DlCkEVS. 

COCK.— The Crowing of the 

The cock, that is the trumpet of the mom. 
Doth with his lofty and shiill-sounding 
throat 

A’vakethegod of diy.—S haksP1:\rr. 

COCK.—The Salutation of the 

The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the mom.— 

Shakspearf. 

COFFEE.—The Introduction of 

While the honour of introducing tea may 
lie disputed between the English and the 
Dutch, that of coffee remains between the 
English and the French; yet an Italian 
intended to have occupied the place of 
honour. ITiat admirable traveller, Pietro 
della Valle, writing from Gmstantinople in 
1615, to a Roman, his fellow-countr^an, 
informs him that he should teach Europe 
in what manner the Turks took what he 
called “ Cahuc,” or, as the wotd is written 
in an Arabic and English pamphlet, printed 
at (Oxford in 1659, “ On the nature of the 
drink ICasihi or ooffi^” As this celebrated 
traveller lived in 1652 , it may excite sur¬ 
prise that the first cup of coffee was not 
drank at Rome. Our own Putchas, at the 
time that Valle wrote, was also a “ Pilgrim," 
and well knew what was “ coffee,'* which 
“ th^ drank as hot as they can endure it j 
it is as black as soot, and not much unlike 



COluU. 


COMFORTS. 


a; good, the7 say, for digestion and mirth.” 

—1. Ui$RAii;i.i. 

COLD.—Bltlngly 

The air bites shrewdly j it is very cold j 
It is a nipping and an eager air. 

bHAXSPEARE. 

COLLEGE.—Success at 

1 was very anxious’as to my place in the 
list, and, at the same lime, rather confident. 
Perhaps my confidence bordered on pre- 
sumption; if so, it was deservedly punished. 
As soon as I caught sight of the list hang¬ 
ing in the Senate house, I raised my eyes 
to the topmost name. That name was not 
mine. I confess that I felt the chill of 
disappointment The second mme was 
not my name, nor yet the third, nor yet the 
fourth. My disappointment was great. 
When I read the fifth name, I said—“ I 
am sure 1 beat that man." 1 again looked 
at the top of the list; the nail had been 
dnven through my name, and 1 was 
“ Senior W’rangler.”— Pollock. 

COLLEGES.—The Endowments of 

All our magnificent endowments of col¬ 
leges are eironeuus; and, at best, more 
ficquenily enrith the prudent than reward 
the ingenious.—G ouismit k. 

COMBAT.—Rash 

Bash combat often immortalizes man ; if 
he should fall, he is renowned in song.— 
Gokthe. 

COMBATANT.—A Brave 

It is the part of a brave combatant to be 
wounded, and yet to overcome.—IGNA¬ 
TIUS, 

COMBATIVENESS—Aroused. 

There is something of con'bativeness in 
me which prevents ue whole vigour being 
drawn out, except when I have on antago¬ 
nist to deal with, a fiilsehood to quell, or a 
wrong to avenge. Never till thoi does roy 
mind feel quite alive. Could I have chosen 
my own period of the world to have lived 
in, and my own type of life, it should be 
the feudal ages, and the life of a Cid—the 
wdresser of wrongs.—F. W. Robertson, 

COMET.—The Character of a 

A comet is a bastard among planets, — 
* haughty and proud star, engrossing the 
whole elmnent, and carrying itself.as if 
it were theie lUone,—L ui'HER. 


COMET.—Tidings Brought by a 

As when a comet far and wide descried. 

In scorn of Phoebus 'midst bright heaven 
doth shine, 

And tidings sad of death and mischief 
brings 

To mighty lords, to monarchs and to kingsf 

Tasso. 

COMETS.—The Matter of 

So attenuated is the matter of comets, 
that, if condensed into a solid body, the 
largest might probably be packed into a 
ship’s hold.— 

COMETS.—The Speed of 

Comets rush forth from the starting-post 
of the sun with the speed of lightning; but 
they soon slacken their pace as if to feel 
their way; and, by the time they reach the 
end of &eir journey, a child trundling a 
hoop would be more than a match fur them 
in speed.—L eitch. 

COMFORT—before Grandeur. 

For the enjoyment of real personal com¬ 
fort, I would rather, infinitely rather, be 
the occupant of the poorest hut, with its 
homeliest fare, in the coldest and bleakest 
cleft that flanks the sides of the Shihallion 
or Ben Nevis, than be the possessor of the 
stateliest palace, with its royal appurte¬ 
nances, in the plains of Bengal.— Dr. 
Duff. 

COMFORT.—The Influence of 

Comfort, like the golden snn, 
Dispels the sullen shade with her sweet in¬ 
fluence. 

And cheers the melancholy huuse of care. 

Rows. 

COMFORT—^too Late. 

That comfort comes too late; 

*Tis like a pardon after execution. 

Shakspeare. 

COMFORT.—The Scholar’s 

I have taken much pains to know every¬ 
thing that was esteemed worth knowing 
amongst men ; but with all my disqui^ 
tions and reading, nothing novwremains 
with me to comfort me, at the close of life, 
but this passage of St. Paul—"It is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta¬ 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners: ” to this 1 cleave, and 
herein 1 find rest.— Sblden. 

COMFORTS.—Creature 

Creature comforts are like the soft morn¬ 
ing dews which, while they water the 
branches of the tswe, leave the roots dry.— 
W. SgCKER. 
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' ^ cra^'i&.dlflt ''90 D(>ani^o^Id attempt 

to' ei^ter.the armT'^^mdlo i8>.not ready at ^ny 
. ^ mc^pufnt toTs die Ive ;:^e Uirone qT his sov^< 
reigiir and' the weal of* his country. His. 

.. jponcHHo^ ■ are—^victory' apd peace, ot ■ a 
Warrior’s death. With such principles as 
|hese, no marvel that he wins the hardy' 
hearts of his soldiers, nor that they are 
ready and eager to follow him either to 
^victory or to death.—Ds. Davies. 

COMMANDER.—The End of a 

* When peace folds him up, his silver head 
should lean near the golden sceptre, and he 
should die in the prince’s bosmn.— Over- 

BURY. 

COMMANDING.—The Right of 

The right of commanding is no longer an 
advantage transmitted by nature like an in¬ 
heritance ; it is the fruit of labours, the 
price of courage.—V oi-Taire. 

COMMENTARIES.—The Failure of 

Rica, having been to visit the library of 
a French convent, writes thus to his friend 
«in Persia, concerning what had passed ;— 
“Father,” said 1 to the librarian, “what 
are these huge volumes which fill the whole 
side of the library?” “These,” said he, 
“are the interpreters of the Scriptures.” 
“There is api^igious number of them,” 
replied I; “the Scriptures must have been 
very dark formerly, and be very clear at 
present. Do there remain still any doubts ? 
Are there now any points contested?” 
“Are there ! ” answered he with surprise, 
“are there 1 There are almost as many as 
there are lines.” “You astonish me,” said 
I; “ what then have all these authors being 
doing?” “These authors,” returned be, 
“never searched the Scriptures for what 
oa^t to be believed, but for what they 
did believe themselves. They did not con- 
rider them as a book wherein were con¬ 
tained the doctrines which th^ ought to 
receive, 'but as a work which m^t be made 
to authorize their own ideas.”— Arvine. 

COMMENTATOR.—The Object of a 

The eimmentator’s professed object is 
to explain, to illustrate, to enforce the doc- 
tiitnes claimed as true.—P rof. Whewell. 

COMMERCE—Looks to Agricuhore. 

She ma;jr well be termed the younger 
'^rioter, fmr, in all emeimncies, rite looks to 
^^kgl^mltiiR bc^b for defence and for supply. 


« Cq»|l|ISR^E.-^Th* Ot^ of « 

, r ^he origtb of comtoeniii must have been 
rjji^l^lj^oeval with thll^orid. As pasturage 


and Agricnltdral wm^etheoaSyemplblfli^B v' 
of the. firsHnhabits^tSk so cattto> f^ka, ' 
and the ftuits of ^ earth werd' Ihe . 
objects of the iirst commerce,. or \ thaf 

epei^ies of it called barter .—KiTTOi ' • > • 

' 

COMMERCE)—Pleasure Derived from ^ 

If is a mistaken notion, that a vast deri ' 
of ^bney is brought into a nation by trariri^ 

It is not so. Commodities come from 
commodities; but t/ade produces no capital' 

, accession of wealth. However, though 
there should be little profit ia.mond|^, theren.. 
is a considerable profit in pleasure*, as it 
gives to one nation the prodperions of 
another; as we have wines and fruits, and 
many other foreign articles, brought to'us. 
—Dr. Johnson. ^ 

COMMERCE.—The Precerioueoess of.' 

Commerce flourishes by circumstances, 

i trecarious, contingent, transitmy, almost as 
iable to change as the winds and wavBs 
that waft it to our shores.—C olton. 

COMMERCE.—The Triumph of 

Commerce defies every wind, outrider 
every tempest, and invades every zone.— , 
Bancroft. 

COMMISERATION.—The Objects of 

We should commiserate those who 
groan beneath the weight of age, disease 
or want— Denham. 

COMMONALTY.—The Degrees and 
Morality of the 

^he commonalty, like the nobility, are 
divided into several degrees. When they 
are virtuous and loyal, religion and the 
state are alike in peace ; but when de¬ 
praved, they are the teeming source of all 
moral and political disorder.— Black- 

STONE. 

COMMONPLACE.—The Advantage of 
being 

Be commonplace and creeping, and 
everything is within your reach.— Beau¬ 
marchais. , 

COMMONS.—The Inactivity of the 

The Commons, faithful to their system, 
remained in a wise and masterly inactivity, 
—Mackintosh. 

COMMONWEALTH.-The Beet 

That is the best Commonwealth whkSi 
shows the way to a most virtuous and b Fj i py ' 
life.—A ristotle. 

cbMMONWBALTH.-^The HappiaewiTw 
This is the true happiness of a Cominoh-' 
wealth—to love God, and be brioVj^d lM 


lediiifedtKiii; 







(^;j4:tb ftcliuiQwte^ Him > their King 
■^'themsi^sw His'people,—S:)f..AuGUs- 

?» 5 S,' ' ‘‘ *, 

COMMOi^ON.^Populer 


JPtoukir commotion is always io be 
i^'dresd^ becau^ bad men Always arise^fb 
mislead Its efTorta How desirable it iaj^f 
itJi^y be prevented, by conciliatory mea¬ 
sures, by. timely concession of rights,' Tjy 
redress of grievances, by reformation t>f 
abuses, by convincing mankind that govem- 
■ gient hirtfe no other object ^than faithfully 
to promote the comfort and security of 
individuals, without sacrificing the solid 
happiness of living men to n#tional glory, 
oi* royal magnificence 1—Da. Knox. 


COn^UNlCATlOMS.—The Way to have 

We,should have all our communications 
with men os in the presence of God, and 
with God as in the presence of men.— 
Ccsb'jroN. 


To'havogoodsenie’, an^^Ui^ to express. ' 
" it, ''ane the mftsf "essentud i|nd necessnry 
equalities in 'qpmp^iaos.Whm thoughts 
.. ru)S ifi us fit to uttii^amwK familiarfti^s, .. 
there needs out vel^^tle care ia'dotlgiig , 
them—STEELE. ' .v. . 

* ' >v ' ** ' ' 

COMPANY.—Bad ^ . 

•” » 

If thou art cast into bad company, like 
Hercules thou must sleep with thy club iii 
thine hand, and stand on thy guard. Though 
^ with them, be not of them.—D r. I^OLLER. 

COMPANY.—Circumspect in the Choice of 

Be very circumspect in the choice of thy 
company. Ip the society of thine equals 
thou shalt enjoy more pleasure ; in the 
society of thy superiors thou shalt find more 
profit. To be the best in the company is 
the way to grow worse; the best means to 
grow better is to be the worst there.—^J. 
Quarles. 

COMPANY.—The Contagioua Infiuence of 


COMMUNION.—The Impotency of 

Bare communion with a good Church can 
tae'^er alone make a good man.—D r. 
South. > , 

COMMUNION.—Sacramental 

t 

Especially in acts of sacramental com¬ 
munion with his Lord does the Christian 
gather up and consecrate the powers of his 
life-long communion with Heaven. Then 
it IS that, he has most vivid impressions of 
the nearness of God to his soul, a most 
comfortable assurance of strength for his 
nee<i,— Bp. Mackarness. 

COMPANION.—A Wise, Communicative 

In his company you learn how trees have 
torques, sermons are found in stones, Ixioks 
in (he running brooks, and good in every¬ 
thing. To him a blade of grass is a volume 
—a handful of simple flowers a library. A 
wise, communicative companion is a price¬ 
less treasure, not to be compared with 
rubies, precious stones, or indeed anything 
that this world has Io offer. —J. Johnson. 


It is certain that either wise bearing or 
ignorant carriage is caught, as men take 
diseases, one of another; therefore, let men 
take heed of their company. — Sbak- 
SPEARE. 

COMPANY.—Good 

That is good company where wisdom, 
and truth, and love prevaiL—£. Davies. 

COMPANY.—The Love of 

The love of company and of sodal 
pleasures is indeed quite natural, and is 
attended with some of the sweetest satis¬ 
factions of human life; but, like every 
other love, when it proceeds beyond the 
limits of moderation, it ceases to produce 
its natural effect, and terminates in dis¬ 
gustful satiety.—D r. Knux. * 

COMPARISON.—Good and Evil Eati- 
mated by 

If we rightly estimate what we call good 
and evil, we satall find it lies much in com¬ 
parison.—L ocke. 


COMPANION.—The Worth of a 

A companion that is cheerful, and free 
from sVrearing or scurrilous discourse, Ls 
worth gold. *Tis the company, and not the 
cbaige, that makes (he feast.— Walton. 

COMPANIONS—for Cduvenation. 

wwe to choose the people with whom 
I spend my hours of cemversation, 
th^shenld be certainly such as laboured no 
than tsi make themselves readity 
aaft' eUaily appreh^ed, and would -have 
corionty to updeirtand me. 


COMPARISONS.—The Nature of. 

All comparisons are odioua —Cer¬ 
vantes. 

COMPASS.—The Dlecovery of the 

He that first ^scovered the use of the 
compass, did more for the supplying and 
increase of useful commodities t^n 
who hqilt workhouses.— Locks. - 

COMPASSlCm—Geflned. .4 , 

Compassion, men, is that me-' 

chanicu emopon wW^h is prudu^ 

sop 


COMPASSION. 


COMPOSITION. 


them by the sight of dhtressecl objects.— 
Saurim. 

COMPASSION.—The Dew of 

The dew of compassion is a tear. 

Bvron. 

COMPENSATION.—The Principle of 

The principle of compensation runs 
trough the works of Go<l. In the phy¬ 
sical and inteliectual world this is observ¬ 
able ; and so also in morals : the stronger 
virtues are seldom found without an alloy 
of austerity, and the softer are nearly allied 
to weakness.— Bowdlek. 

COM PETENCY—Deilned. 

It is “the golden mean" between posi¬ 
tive want and needless abundance.— Dr. 
Davies. 

COMPETENCY.—Need respecting 

That which is competency for one man is 
nut enough for another, no mure than th.it 
which will keep one man warm will keep 
another roan warm. (Jne man aan go in 
doublet and hose, when another man can¬ 
not be without a cloak, and yet have no 
more clothes than is necessary for him. 
—Heluen. 

COMPLAININO.—The Foolishness of 

We do not wisely when we vent com¬ 
plaint and censure. Human nature is muie 
sensible of smart in sufTering than of 
Bure in rejoicing, and the present endurances 
easily take up our thoughts. We cry out 
for a little pain, when we do but smile fur a 
great deal of contentment.— Feltuam, 

COMPLAINT.—Needless 

If thou dost complain that there shaU he 
a time in which thou shalt not be, why dost 
thou not also gric\c that there was a time 
in which thou wast not, and so that thou 
are not a.s old as that enlivening planet of 
time? Fur not to have been a thousand 
years before this moment, is as much to be 
deplored as not to live a thousand after it, 
the effect of them both being one. That 
will be alter us whicl^ long, long before we 
were, was. Our childreivs children have 
that same reason to murmur that they were 
nut young men in our days, which we 
^ve to complain that we shall not be old 
in theifs. The violets have their time, 
though they itnpurple not the winter, and 
the roses keep their season, though they 
disclose not ineir beauty in the spring.— 
W. Deummo.nd. 

COMPLAINTS.—Heartless 

These end in nothing, and are among Oor 
greatest siim.-.^J. H. Kvaas. 
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COMPLAISANCE.-Advantages Derived 
from 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, 
an equal agreeable, and an inferior accept¬ 
able. It smooths distinctions, sweetens 
conversation, and makes every one in the 
company pleased with himself. It pro¬ 
duces good nature and mutual benevolence, 
encourages the timorous, soothes the tur¬ 
bulent, humanizes the fierce, and distin¬ 
guishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of sav^es.— Addison. 

compliment.—T he Definition of a 

A compliment is praise delivered in some 
unexpected and beautiful form. It m.iv 
be mere intimation, a graceful comparison, 
an illusion, or an inference made or implied 
It is praise crystallized.—H. W. Beecher. 

COMPLIMENTARY.—To be 

To he complimentary is to be more than 
polite.—F riswkix. 

COMPLIMENTS—of Civility. 

Nothing costs less nor is cheaper than 
compliments of civility.— Cervantes. 

COMPLIMENTS.—No Dependence on 

Nobody depends on them ; so there is no 
hurt in tnciii; you return them in the same 
manner you receive them ; yet it is best to 
make as few as one can.— Gfthin. 

COMPORTMENT.—Advice respecting 

Be wondrous wary of your comportment. 
Get a good name, and be very tender of it 
alleiward; for ’lis like the Venice-^lass, 
quickly cracked, never to be mended, though 
jiatched it might be.— ^Howell. . 

COMPOSITION.—The Right Method of 

Never be in haste in writing: 

Let that thou utterest be of nature's flow, 
Not art’s ; a fountain’s, not a pump’s. But 
once 

Begun, work thou all things into thy work; 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing it day and night: 

And leave the stamp of thine own soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay: 
The theme shall start and struggle m thy 
breast, 

Like to a spirit in its tomb at risittf. 
Rending the stones, and ciying—Keswree- 
tion.— P. J. Bailey. 

COMPOSITION.—Simplicily in Style of 

Food that gives the liveliest pleasure on 
tile first taste, frequently disgusts on repe¬ 
tition ; and Aose thin^ which please the 
palate without satiety, are soch at- agitate 
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but modemtely.and perhaps originaHy caused 
a disagreeable sensation. Mental food is 
also found by experience to noariah most, 
and delight the longest, when it is not lus¬ 
ciously sweet. Profuse ornament and un¬ 
necessary graces, tlwugh they may transport 
the reader on a first perusal, commonly 
uccasiun a kind of intellectual surfeit whicli 
prevents a second.-— Da. Knox, 

COMPOSITIONS.—Laboured 
They smell of the oil and lamp.—M on- 

TAIGNE, 

COMPULSION.—No Reason given on 

If reasons were as plentiful as black¬ 
berries, T would give no man a reason on 
compulsion—S nakspearb. 

COMPULSION.—Religion Contrary to 

Religion is inconsistent with all compul¬ 
sion.— Abp. Sharp. 

CONCEALMENT.—The Effect of 

She never told her love, 

Hut let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. 

Shakspeare. 

CONCEIT—Natural. 

Conceit is just as natural a thing to 
human minds os a centre is to a ciiclc.— 
W. llot,MES. 

CONCEIT—Needless and Detrimental. 

An assuinjition, which is to nature what 
jwint is to he.nuty, not only needless, but a 
detriment to that which is meant to im¬ 
prove.—P ope. 

CONCEIT.—A Specimen of 

One wl» entertains a high opinion of his 
own abiliSes.—Du. Webster. 

CONCEPTION.—The Business of 

The business of conception is to present 
us wuli an esact transcript of what we 
have felt or perceivuii. -Du. S I’KWARr. 

CONCEPTION.- Vivid 

The power of vivid conception is impor¬ 
tant to the poet j for the mind works from 
the stock of its conceptions, not from its 
iininecliate perceptionsbut it is still 
mort important to the painter, who can 
only become a mere copyist, if his con¬ 
ceptions are faint or conf^ed. Propriety 
of description, and appropriateness and 
copiousness in the use of las^age, depend, 
TO great measure, upem the vigour of the 
wculty of conception.—1. Taywjr, 

CONCILIATION.—The Wledom of 

When it is impossible to subdue an antago¬ 
nist by force of reason, the only alteraative 


is—to have lecoorse to conciliation. This 
is the highest wisdom; for by kindness and 
accommodation many a foe has been altoge¬ 
ther conquered, and many a bitter enemy 
transformed into a real friend.—^£. Davies. 

CONDEMNATION.—An Unjust 

An unjust condemnation makes a murder 
of the execution.— Bp. Brough. 

CONDEMNED.—All must not be 

And shall we all condemn, and all distrust, 
Because some men are false, and some 
unjust ?— Norton. 

CONDESCENSION—Betraying into 
Absurdity. 

There is nothing more likely to betray a 
man into absurdity than condescension, 
M hen he seems to sut'puse his undeistand- 
ing too powerful for his company,—^D r. 
J IIN SON. 

CONDESCENSION—Defined. 

Conde.sccnsion is that species of benevo¬ 
lence which designedly waves the supposed 
advantages of birth, title, or station, m or¬ 
der to accommodate ourselves to tlie .state 
of-ian inferior, and diminish that restiaint 
which the apparent distance is calculated 
to produce in him.—B uck. 

CONDITION.—Absoluteness of 

There is nothing that can raise a man to 
that generous absoluteness of condition as 
neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend 
meanly, but that which gives him that 
ha|>pinuss within himself for which men 
depend upon others.—D r. South. 

CONDITION.—A Middle 

I have discovered a middle condition 
between being and not l>cing, namelv, 
becoming. I am becoming what I am 
not; and when I shall cease to be, thenl 
shall he.—BUCH01.T/ER. 

CONDUCT—Exemplary and Indispens¬ 
able. 

My extreme youth when I took command 
of the army of Italy, made it necessary for 
me to evince gre.!! reservq of manners, ard 
the utmost severity of morals. This w as 
indisjiensable to enable me to sustain 
authority over men so greatly Superior in 
age and experience. J pursued a line of 
conduct Jn the highest degree irrenniachable 
and exemplary. In spotless morality I was 
a‘Ca^, and must have appeared as such. 
I was a philosopher and a sage. My 
supremacy could be retained only by 
proving myself a better man than any 
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Other •oum ih the army. Had I yielded 
to hmnaa wealmesses I should have lost 
my powtar.—N apoleon 1. 

CONDUCT.—Fiendisfa 

There is nothiiig in this world so 
fiendi^ as the conduct of a mean man 
when he has the power to revenge himself 
upon a noble one in adversity.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

CONDUCT.—Public 

There is only one principle of public 
conduct —Do what you think right, and 
takf place and power as an accident. U pon 
any other plan, office is shabbiness, labour, 
and sorrow.— S. Smith. 

CONFESSION.—A Humbling 

■I 

^ I die before my time; and my body will 
be mven back to the earth, to become the 
food of worms. Such is the fate which 
so soon awaits the great Napoleon 1— 
Napoi,E()N I. 

CONFESSION.—The Result of 

It is related of .‘>t. John the Evangelist, 
that he was once set upon by a company 
of thieves, amongst whom was a yotjng 
man, their captain. To him St. John 
applied himself by way of counsel and 
advice, which took so good elTect, that he 
was converted, and went to all IiIn fellow 
thieves, and besought them in the name of 
Jesus Christ, to walk no longer in their 
wicked ways. He told them that he was 
troubled in conscience for his former 
wicked life, and earnestly entreated them, 
as they valued the welfare of their own 
souls, to leave offi their old courses. The 
counsel was good and well taken, so that 
many of them became converts. Thu.s one 
sinner’s conre.ssion of his faults proved the 
conversion of the others.—B ogatzky. 

COMFlDENtE.—A Divinely-Begotten 

I.et one but luive this confidence, and 
then he will not put on the strong armour 
of Saul, nor be afraid of the flashing spear 
of Goliath; he needs only the sling and the 
stone.—U r. Davies. 
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CONFIDENCE.—Trust on ; '' ' 

Society is built upon, tru^'und tr^sl, 
upon confidence of one ancitlH^t’s.tntegrhy* ' 
—Dr. South. ’jf ‘ ^ 


CONFIRMATION.— The Kite of ‘ 

Those who are confirined do not under¬ 
take any new engagements, ^ut ratify and 
adopt and take umn tliemselveii, by an act 
of deliberate chome and open profession, 
after mature reflection and ^stmetipn, 
their baptismal responsibilities, sattaebing, 
as it were, a seal to them, and acknow- 
led^ng them to be their own act and deed^« 
and confessing themselves to have beep 
already botmd to believe and to do all those 
things which their godfathers and god¬ 
mothers undertook for them when they, by 
reason of their tender ^e, could not enter 
into any covenant engagement for them¬ 
selves—“ to renounce the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh, to believe all the Articles of the 
Christian faith, and to keen God’s holy 
will and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of their life.” Confir¬ 
mation is not like Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, a sacrament, as it was not in¬ 
stituted by Chiist Himself. It is simply a 
sacred ceremonial ordinance, not of cxpiexs 
or directly recorded a}>ostolical injunction 
or precept, but appointed by the authority 
of the Church, as the spiritual mother of 
all those who have been bciptized, in imi¬ 
tation of the practice of the Apostles, of 
wliom we read in Acts vili. 14-17, and xix. 

5, 6, that they laid their hands on those who 
had been previously baptized in the name 
of the I,ord Jesus. - Dean BasoiE 


CONFUSED.—Greatly 

1 am so confused by all this, as if a 
mill-wheel were turning round in my head. 
—Goethe. 


CONPU SION— Defined,* 

Confusion is the earnest of hell!— 
POWERSCOURT. 

CONFUSION.-JCleneral 


CONFIDENCE.—Inspiration Imparted by 

' ' Confidence imparts a wondrous inspira¬ 
tion to its possessor. It bears him on in 
' seenrity, eitoer to meet no danger, or to 
find maiter of glorious trial—M ilton, 

CONFIDENCE.—Pleasure (Hvcm by 

Confidence always gives pleasure to the 
man in whom it is placed.— La Kochk- 
FoucaOld. •• 

'■ u» * 


A universal hubbub wUd 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confusion. . 

Milton. • 

CONGRATULATIONS.—The Character of 

Congratulations necessarily and exclu¬ 
sively refer to matters of ihe most pleasant 
kind. Hence they are always well-receiv¬ 
ed and generally believed; and should 
therefore be sincere and emphatic.—E. 
Davies. 
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CONJBCTUlE!^.—Oood and Idle 

^ I 

€on|ectlira, os to tilings useful, is good ; • 
hut conjectare as to what it would be use¬ 
less to know, is very idle — Dr. Johnson. 

CONJECTURE.—-The Uncertainty of 

It is evidently in tbe nature of conjecture 
to be unceriaia.—C halmrrs. 

CONQUER.— Determined to 

Istiiere one whom difliculties dishearten 
—who bends to the storm? He will do 
little. Is there one who will conquer? 
That kind of man never fails.— Hunter. 

CONQUER.—Two Ways to 

To conquer by the moral manifestation of 
the will, IS to conquer like a Gorl. To 
conquer by the manifestation of brute force, 
is to conquer like a lieast.—BuRRU'r. 

CONQUEROR.—The Work of a 

Nothing in this world is created in vain ; 
lions, tigers, conquerors, have their use. 
Ambitious moiiaichs, who are the citise 
of civilized nations, are the civilizers of 
savage peojilc. With a number of little 
indfjitmdent hordes, civi.iz.ition is impos¬ 
sible. They must have a common interest 
before there can be peace ; and be directed 
by one will before th»-re can be order. 
When mankind are prevented from daily 
quarrelling and fighting, they first begin to 
improve; and all this, we are afraid, is 
only to be accomplished, in the fir".! in¬ 
stance, by some great conqueror.— S. 
Smith. 

CONQUEST.—The Advantages of 

To roililary men we have been, and must 
be, indebied for our first acipiamtance with 
Iheinteiior of many countries. Conquest 
his explored more than curiosity has ever 
dune; and the path for science his been 
coitiinnnly opened by the sword — S. 
Smi I H. 

CONQUEST.—The Joy of 

The joy of conquest is richer than the 
joy of heritage.—P unshon. 

CONSCIENCE.—An Address to 

Conscience, thou hast commission to go 
into princes’ chambers and council tables; 
be a faithful man of their counsel. Oh 
that they would in all courts of Christen¬ 
dom set policy beneath thee, and make 
thee pmident of their councils, and hear 
thy voice, and not croaking Jesuits, syco¬ 
phants, and liars. Thou majest speak to 
them, and subjects must pray for them, 
and be subject for thy sake to honour and 
obey them in the Lord. Charge the 


courtiers not to trust in uncertain favours 
of princes, but to lie trusty and faithful, 
as Nehemiah, Daniel, and josepli, whom 
histories pray them to read, imitate, and 
believe aixive Machiavelli’s oracles Tell 
the foxes and politicians, that make the 
main the by and the by the mean, that an 
ill conscience hanged Ahithophel, over¬ 
threw Haman, Shebna, etc. Tell them it 
is the liest policy, and Solomon’s, who 
knew the liest, to ^t and keep thy favour; 
to exalt 'hee, and thou shall exalt them ; be 
a shield to them, and make them bold as a 
lion in the day of trouble, not fearing the 
envy of all the beasts of the forest, no, nor 
the roaring of the lion, in righteous causes. 
—S. Ward. 

C3N3::iBNCE-an Asylum. 

The conscience is the inviolable asylum 
of the liberty of man.— Napoleon I. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Court of 

The most miserable pettifogging in the 
world is that of a man in the court of his 
own conscience.—II. W. Beecher. 

CONSCIENCE —Defined. 

Conscience is that secret voice—that 
moral principle that urges ns to act in 
conformity with our conviction, and con¬ 
demns us whenever we act m opposition to 
it; It is so to speak, the mam-spring of 
morality.— Dr. Vinet- 

CONSCIENCE.—A Good 

A good conscience is more to be desired 
than all the riches of the East How sweet 
are the slumbers of him who can lie dow n 
on his pillow, and leview the transactions 
of evei y day without condemning himself 1 
A good conscience is the finest opiate. 
Nemo tuedus Jeltx — Dr. Knox. 

CONSCIENCE—in Health. ^ 

The fool and the slave gather wealth ; 

But if I add nought to my store. 

Yet while 1 keep conscience in health, 
I’ve a mine that will never grow poor. 

Bloomfield. 

CONSCIENCE—in the Hour of Death. 

How awful is that hour when conscience 
stings 

Tbe hoary wretch* who oa his death-bed 
hears, 

Deep in his soul, the thundering voice that 

lu one dark, damning moment, crimes of 
years, 

* yAnd, bcreaming like a vulture in his ears, 
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Te'U, nne by one, his thoughts and deeds 
of shame! 

How wild the fury of hU soul careers ! 

His swart eye dashes with iutea>c.sl 
dame, * 

And like the tortures rack the wrestling 
of his frame I—Pekcival. 

CONSCIENCB- Uke a Judge. 

Reracml)cr this plain distinction—a mis¬ 
take in which has rained thousands—that 
your conscience is not a law. No : God 
and reason made the law and placed' con¬ 
science within you to determine-- not like 
an Asiatic Cadi according to the ebbs and 
flows of ins own passions, but like a Britisli 
judge in this land of liberty, who makes no 
new law, hut faithfully declares that glo¬ 
rious law which he finds already written.— 
SrhRNE. 

CONSCIENCE.—Liberty of 

Liberty of conscience U the free right of 
adopting and enjoying opinions on religious 
subjects, and of being allowed to woishiit 
the Supreme Being according to the dictates 
of conscience, unlettered by external con¬ 
trol.—M aunokr. 

CONSCIENCE.-The Lon of 
, He that loses his conscience has nothing 
left that is worth keeping.—W alton. 

4 

CONSCIENCE.—The Offices of 

Divine anthority within man’s breast 
Brings c\ery thought, word, action, to the 
lest; 

Warns him or prompts, approves him or 
, I restrains. 

As reason or as pas-iiou takes the reins : 
Heaven from above, and cuiiscicncu from 
within, 

CYIe.s in his startled ear—“ Ab.>tain from 
siu! COWl’ER. 

CON6CIeII:E.- -The Power of 

One day I was at an atheistical meeting 
at a person’s ol quality: 1 undertook to 
manage the cause, and was the principal 
disputant against God and piety, and tor 
my performance received the applause of 
*Ji« whole cortij’any ; upon which my mind 
was t<*'ribly struck, and 1 immediately 
replied thus' to myself—“ Ginxl God ! th.it 
a man that wallv upright, that sees the 
Wonderful works of God, and has the 
use of his senses and reason, should u-e 
them to the defying of his Creator I 

KoCHSSTKR. 

CONSCmNCB,—A Sempotoua 
'He that hath a scrupulous conscience is 
Hke lU boise that is not well wajed; he 
IJ4 


stmts at ewry b*ril that flics out of the 
hei’ge.—Sr.i,i>KS. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Star of 

There is one star, and o.ie nlo.tc, 

Tbit teIN llie futnic. It's interpreter 
Is in man’s heart, ai d is called —Conscience. 

G. P. R. J MILS. 

CONSCIENCE.—A Tender 

A tender con'cienco is as sens'tive to evil 
as (he apple of the eye is to dust.—L/a. 

I tAVlLS, 

CONSCIENCE—a Tribunal. 

A man’s own conscience is his sole 
tribunal; and he should caie no more for 
that jdiantom “ opinion ” than he shoiiM 
fear meeting a ghost if he cioss the ch.ircii- 
yard at dark.— f.v ITON. 

CONSCIENCE.—A Trou'risd 

As the stag, which the hunlsman lias hit, 
files through brush and brake, over stock 
aiv I stone, anvl thereby exhausts its sTongth, 
Init tioc.s not cxjxil tlic deadly bulk-t fruiii 
its body ; so docs experience sliow ihaltlicc 
who have a troubled conscience run from 
place to pi ice, but whei ever they go, he.ar 
wiih them their dangerous woimls. I.v 
such case, the true remedy is patience.— 
SCRIVER. 

CONSCIENCE.—Varieties of 

There is not on earth a more capiicioui 
accommodating, or abused thing tlian 
CONSCIENCE. It would be Very possible 
to exhibit a curious classification of con- 
s.iences in genera and species. What 
copious matter fur speculation among the 
saribtics of—lawyers conscience—cleric 
conscience—lay conscience—lord’s con¬ 
science-peasant’s conscience—hermit’s 
conscience—tradesman’s conscience—phi¬ 
losopher’s conscience—Christian’s con¬ 
science—conscience of reason- conscience 
of faith—healthy man’s conscience—sick 
man’s conscience—ingenjpqs conscience— 
simple conscience, etc.— Poster. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Wound of 

The wouml of conscience is no scar, and 
Time cools it not with his wing, but merely 
keeps it open with his scythe.—R icht'er. 

CONSECRATION—of the Peraon. 

Consecration is not wrapping one’s self 
in a holy web in the sanctuary, and then 
coming forth after prayer and twUight meulb 
taiion, and saying—“ There, 1 am con¬ 
secrated.” Consecration is going out into 
the world where God Almighty is, and 
using every power for His Oloiy. It is 





CONSBCRATION. 


CONSTABLE. 


taking aU advantagea aa trust fumls-^as 
confuTential debts owed to (Jod. It is simply 
dedicating one's life, in its whole flow, to 
(Joirs service.— II. W. Beecukk. 

CONSECRATION—of a Place. 

Consecration makes not a place sacred, 
but only solemnly declares it so.—D r. 
.Souiu. 

CONSEQUENCE.—Necessary 

Muk follows link by necessary consequen.-e. 

S. T. COLtRIDGU. 

CONSEQUENCES.—Solicitous about 

Though you have acted with integrity 
and circumspection, yet be solicitous about 
conswiucnccs. - -Zi si M er w a n, 

CONSIDERATION—Defined. 

It is the sworn enemy of Icsily, and the 
frii tful parent oP liigli piirpo>cs m the soul. 

— I’lJNSlIO.V. 

CONSIDERATION.—Tlic Office of 

(’ 'usideralion like au ang-1 c.inie, 

Aiid whipji’d the o‘fen«iiiig Ail.iin out of 
him.—SlUKSi'EVsK, 

a 

CONSISTENCY. The Natural Action of 

I'on'.islcncy infljxd^Iy jsursnes llios..‘ nu.a- 
.suies which appiar most ju'.t,—Auiii-so.s, 

CONSISTENCY.--The RiUty of 

.Show me one (hat h’s it in his jkj \cr 
To act consistent wdh himself an hour. 

J’uri:. 

CONSOLATION—must Correspond with 
Circumstances. 

If I am in God s hands, then, whatever 
the process,—whatever the ei.d, all must be 
Wv'll. But if I am exixjcted, when all life 
is a blank, to see it instantly re-peopled with 
objc.ts of interest and s.itisfactton , if 1 am 
cspecled, when calamity is so real, and so 
strong, and so grinding m its pressure, to 
s.iy dl at once that it is a dream an 1 a 
nhantoih; if 1 am expected, when I am 
enveloped in the thick darkness, not only 
to <y that 1 doubt not that God is in the 
midst of it, but that I actually see Him 
there, and can rejoice in His light; then 1 
say—you arc building me up before I am 
taken down—you axe seeking tg confound 
the night of sorrow and the morning of 
joy.— Da, Vaughan. 

CONSOLATION —Defined. 

It is the relief of mind under any trouble 
or pain ; or the presence and enjoyment of 
a good which ismble to prevent altbgethw, 
or else carry away and b«ar down Ixfore it, 


as in a full tide or flowing stream, all evil 
felt or feared.— D». Beai’Mo.nt. 

CONSORT.—The World without a 

1 

The world would be a desert without a 
consirl. —W. Seckek. 

CONSPIRACIES.— The ExecuUon of 

Conspiracies nosoonei should befoimed 
Th.an cxc.'uted. — Addisox. 

CONSPIRACY.— The Evil Mafire of 

Conspir.uy is unmitigated evil. No 
beam ii radiates its Egyptian darkness: no 
sn..Ie lights up its masked anl tnonstrous 
visage. It is the practice of demons— 
so netimes, alas I in iiuman shape, and the 
scorn of all honest and loving natures! — 
Dr. Dav/i.s. 

CONSTABLE. The Dignity of a. 

A consttble is a viceroy in the sireet, an 1 
no man stands no more nivon’l Out he i-> 
the King’s officer. * * * He is nese/ 
s<) much in his majesty as in his night- 
wa'ch, where he sits in his chiirof state; 
bat if he st.ty up after midn ghl you .s'lrdl 
take him nappjjug.—B p. Earle. 

CONSTABLE.—The High 

'i'hc offic'* of Constable of Eugjiand 
Covhi Great Master of the IIo -.c, 

such Iteing then the principal militnrv fone), 
wa- an office of Ihj liighe.st dignity U «.arly 
times ; the holder during war licrag nest 
i 1 rank to the king. He was tlic king’s 
lieutenant, and commanded in his abiencc. 
He inspected and certified the military Cbn- 
tingen-s furmshcrl by the barons and knights 
etc., such lieing the only national force in 
those days. He was in close attendance on 
the king in time of peace also ; he anH the 
king’s ‘'justiciar” alone vutnessing the 
king’s writs ; and he ha "the power of 
arresting the slierifTs of counties for the n^- 
lect of their duties, etc. I’he I.ist High 
Constable of England was Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, beheaded in the reign of 
Henry VIII., who alioHshel the office 
through jealousy of its Ixigh privileges. 
The Mio» of the duke hn.s, however, Ijeen 
carefully preserved by his defendants, and 
is now m possession, of Lord Sialfonl. 
Baker, in his “ Chronicle,” says, ** that it 
was the greatest place, uexi" the high 
steward, in the kingdom; snd that the 
pouter of the High Constable tended to 
resttain some actions of the king. No 
wonder that the jealous tyrant (Heniy 
Vllil.j declared that the oPVce was too g-eat 
for a subject, and that in future he would 
itold it himself.”—L o.\.rING. 
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CONSTANCY.—An Example of 

When one of the kings of France soli¬ 
cited M. Bougier, who «as a Prote'.tan^ to 
conform to the Homan Catholic religion, 
promising him in return a commission, or 
a government, “ Sire 1 " replied he, “ if I 
could be persuaded to betray my God for a 
marshal’s staff, 1 might be induced to betray 
my king for a bribe of much less value.”— 
Buck. 

CONSTANCY—not always Good. 

Constancy without knowledge cannot be 
always good. In things ill, it is not a 
virtue, but an absolute vice.—?' ei.tham. 

CONSTITUTION.—Allowance for 

We must make great allowance fur con¬ 
stitution. 1 could n.'inie a man, who, ihougli 
a good man, is more unguarded in his tongue 
than many immoral persons. Shall I con* 
(lemn him ? He breaks down here, and 
almost here only, (hi the other hand, many 
are so mild and gentle, as to make one 
w'oiuler how such a character could be 
formed without true grace entering into its 
coini>osition.—K. Ckcil. 

CONSTITUTION.—The English 

The brief description of the character¬ 
istic merit of the English Constitution U— 
that its dignified parts are very cuinpli- 
cattd and somewhat impo.sing, very old and 
rather venerable; while Us efficient part, at 
least when in great and critical action, is de¬ 
cidedly simple and rather modern. We 
have made, or rather stumbled on, a con¬ 
stitution which—though full of every species 
of incidental defect—though of tne worst 
workmanship in all out-of-tne-way matters, 
of any constitution in the world—yet has two 
capital merits ; it contains a simple efficient 
part which, uu occasion, and when wanted, 
can work more simply, and easily, and 
better than any instrument of government 
that has yet Ijccn tried; and it contains 
likewise historical, complex, aumtsl, thea¬ 
trical parts which it has inherited from a long 

I last—which /itiilc^the multitude, which guide 
ly an insensiUe but omnipotent influence 
the associations of its subjects. Its essence 
is strong with the strengUi of modern sim¬ 
plicity ; its exterior is augitst wdth the 
Gothic grandeur of a more imposing age. 
—Baukhut. 

CONSTITUTION.—A Free 

To call upon a nation, on a sudden, to» 
tally destitute of such knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, to perform all the manifold func¬ 
tions of a free constitution, is to entrust 
vali^tle, delicate, and abstruse mechanism, 
to the rudest skill and the grossest ignorance. 
—S. Smith. 
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CONSTITUTION.—Inquliy into the 

Everything that is really excellent will 
bear examination, it will even invite it, and 
the more narrowly it is surveyed, to the 
more advantage it will appear, Is our con¬ 
stitution a good one ? it will gain in our 
esteem by the sever, st inquiry. Is it bad? 
then its iin{)erfejtioas should be laid open 
and exposed. Is it, as is generally con¬ 
fessed, of a mixed nature, excellent in 
theory, but defective in its practice ? freedom 
of dtscussion will be still requisite to point 
out the nature and source of its corruptions, 
aud apply suitable remeiies. If our con¬ 
stitution be that perfect model of excellence 
it ia represented, it may Iwldly appeal to 
the reason of an enlightened age, and need 
not re.st on the suppurt of an implicit faith. 
—R. Hall. 

CONSUMMATION.—A Wished-fjr 

'Tis a con.iummalion 
Devoutly to be wished,— Silvksplakk. 

CONSUMPTION.—An Address to 

Gently, most gently, on thy victim’s head, 
Consumplloii, lay lliine hand !—let me 
decay. 

Like llie expiring lamp, unseen, away. 
And softly go to sluml.er with the dead: 
And if 'tLs true what holy men have said — 
That St I ains angelic oil foretell the diy 
Of death, to those good men who lall thy 
prey, • 

O let the aerial music round my bed, 
Dissolving sad in dying sympliotiy, 

Whisper the solemn w'arniiig in mine ear; 
That I may bid my weeping friends good¬ 
bye, 

Ere 1 depart upon my journey drear; 

And smiling faintly on the painful past, 
Compose my decent head and breathe my 
lasL—H. K. Waii'E. 

CONTEMPLATION—Defined. 

Contem]>lation is keeping the idea which 
is brought iiiio the mind for some luue 
actually in view.—L ucke. 

CONTEMPLATION.—Objects for 

Every object of creation 

Can luiiush hints to contemplation; 

Aud from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean,—G\Y. 

CONTEMPLATION.—The PleasuK of 

Man is formed for contemplation. Hence 
he has been dowered with faculties of 
thought and power akin to those possessed 
by angelic creatures; aud when he puts them 
into exercise be realizes a pleasure which 
the language of earth utterly fails to de. 
scribe,—E. Davies. 



CONTSMPORAR1S8. 


CONTENTMENT. 


CONTEMPORARIES.—niustrious 

Illustrioos contemporanes may be likened 
to the greater s.tars, towards which, so long 
only as they remain above the horuon, our 
eye* is turned, and feels streii^hencd and 
cultivated, if it is allowed to take such per* 
fections into itself.—G oethe. 

CONTEMPT—Hard to be Borne. 

Mar.y a spirit, through all life’s track, 

Has trials with patience borne, 

Yet, like to the sensitive plant; shrinks 
back 

At the slightest touch of sconi: 

It may l>e ’tis weakness, but who docs not 
know 

That contempt is more hard to be borne 
th.in woe?—F. M. Scorr. 

CONTEMPT.—The Odiousnese of 

There is not in human nature a moie 
odious disposition than a proneness to con- 
temjrt, which is a mixture of pride and ill- 
nature. Nor is there any which more 
certainly denotes a bad mind; for in a goc^l 
and benign temper there can be no room 
for this sensation. That which constitutes 
.in object of contempt to the malevolent, 
becomes the obj»‘ct of other passions to a 
worthy and goorl-natured man ; for in such 
a pet son, wickedne-s and vice must raise 
h.itred and abhorrence, and weakness and 
f 'lly will lie s'lre tn excilAompasdon ; .so 
tint ho n ill find no object of his rontempt 
in iill the actions of men.—FiaLOlNc;. 

CONTEMPT.—No Subrntasion to 

No sacretl fane requires us to submit to 
amiempt.—G oethe. 

CONTEMPTIBLE.—The Most 

The basest and meanest of all human 
beings are gcnerallv the most forwanl to 
despise others ; so that the most contemp¬ 
tible are generally the most contemptuous. 
—Fielding. 

CONTENT.—The DwelHoff-Place of 

I knew a man that had health and riches, 
and several honses, all beautiful and well- 
fumished, and would be often troubling 
himself and his family to remove from one 
of them to another. On being asked by a 
friend, why he removed so often from one 
house to another, he ••qilied—“It was in 
order to find content in some of them." 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told 
him. if he would find content in anv one 
of them he must leave himself behind, for 
content can neyer dwell but with a meek 
and quiet soul— Walton. 


CONTENT—with Everything. 

Take well whate’er shall chance, though 
bad it be, 

Take it foi good, and ’t will !» good to 
thee.—R andoi ph. 

CONTENT.—The Good Profit by 

Content is a good thing: a thing 
The grrod alone can profit by. 

J. S. Knowles. 

CONTENT,—The Power of 

Like the law of gravitation, that is so 
gentle a^d yet so powerful in its action 
that nothing ran resist it, conient exerts its 
pregnant influence over the human mind, 
and transforms a barren wilderness into a 
little Eden.—E, Davies. 

CONTENT. -The Value of 

Thcr'* is a jewel which no Indian min.' can 
buv. 

No cheinir art cin counterfeit; 

It makes men rich ‘n greatest poverty. 
Makes water win^ turns wooden cups lo 
gold. 

The homely whistle to sweet miisif'’s s'nm; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sa-tt, 
Tliat much in little—all in nought—Con¬ 
tent.— WiLBYE. 

CONTENTION.—The Associate of 

C( ntention Iwlrl, with iron lungs. 

And Slander with herhnndrel tongues, 

Arc leagued together.—E. Moore. 

CONTENTION.—Difficulty amtd 

It is as hard a thing to maintain a smind 
underslandini», a tender conscience, a livclv, 
gracious, heavenly frame of spirit, an I an 
uorght life, amid contention, as to keep 
y '< 1 ' candle lighted in the greatest storms. 
—Baxi er. 

CONTENTIONS.—The Cause of 

Contentions fierce. 
Anient, and dire, spring from no petty 
cause.—S ir W. Scott. 

CONTENTMENT.—The Advantages of 

By the art of navigation, with great pains 
and industry, men can fetch in the silks of 
Perwia. the spicjjs of Egypt, the gold of 
Ophir, th" treasures of the Fjist and West 
Indies. Oh, but by the art of con entme d 
a man may stay at home and fetc’i in the 
comfort of any condition wl atsoever; ih it 
is, he may have that comfort by content¬ 
ment that he should have if he h£d the 
very things themselves I—Buerovghs. 
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OONTBMTMBNT. 


CONTROVEKSY. 


CONTBNTMBTIT.—The Biles cf 

We have polenta, we have water ; let U!» 
chillenge Jupiter hunDclf to a cumiurison 
of bliss 1—isNscA. 

CONTENTMENT.—A Cottas^’s 

As for my part, I am but very poorly in 
body, and cannot perform tliq busm^i of 
my flock without help. As to the things 
of this world, I have but litde share; having 
my little cot to pray and praise God in, 
and a bed to rest on; so I have just as 
much of tliis world as 1 deshe. But my 
girment is worn out, and some of my 
(. hristian frien's think the/ muse put their 
mites together and buy me one, or else 1 
shall nut be able to endure the cold in the 
winter: so I can siy—Good is the Ijird! 
He is still fulfilling His promise —“1 will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.”— 
Saunukks. 

CONTENTMENT —Depends upon Desire. 

Contentment does not depend so much 
up m what we really possiss, as it does 
u\y(}n what we tienW to pasess. While a 
tub was I.irge enough for Diogenes, a u orld 
was too little for Alexander; hence, when 
he had conquer, d the world, he sat down 
and wept thai there were no other worlds 
to conquer.— Dr. Davils. 

CONTENTMENT—Food and Medicine. 

('onteniment is the best fo td to piescrve 
a sound man, and the best me licinc to 
leslore a sick man.—W. Secklr. 

CONTENTMENT.—Plebeian 

1 am a true Iibojrcr: I ea’ii that I ea% 
get that I wear, owe no man hale, envy 
no in Ill's li.ippiiicss, glad of other nens 
good, conte'U with my own harm, sul the 
greatest of luy pride In to see my ewes 
gr.ue, and my lamb., suck —bUAKsi>E\KK. 

CONTENTMENT. -The Result of 

Contentment will make a cottage look 
as fair as a palace.—W. Secki-.r, 

contentment.-S eekers after 

Ambition rearehes all its sphere 
Of pomp and sUUe to meet thee ihcra, 
Increasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its g<dd enshrined: 

T he bold Aibcn urer ploughs his way 
Through rucks amid tba morning sea, 

To gain Uiy love.— Parnell. 

CONTINOENCY.—The Popular Idea of 

In popular language, whatever event Likes 
place or which ue do not discern the cau-q, 
why it sh*wld have happened in tliis iii.\u< 

IdSi 


ner, or at this moment, rather than another 
is called a contingency, or an event witlio..t 
a cause: as for example, the fa’ling of n 
leaf on ti particular spot, or the turning up 
of a certo n number when dice are thrown. 
—I. Tavlor 

CONTRADICTION—Tafcsn or Resisted. 

A man takes co.itr.idiction much m >r; 
easily thin people th.nk, only he will nut 
b ar it when viuleiuly given, even thougli 
it be well-founded Ilcaits are flowes; 
they remain open to the softly-falling den, 
but shut up in the violent down-j our of 
lain.—K iciitek. 

CONTRASTS.—Past and Present 

What different events have tr«ns irod 
on the same spot! Where the smoke of 
the Indian’s wigwam arose, and the stealthy 
treat of the wolf and jiantlier w s I'C id 
over the autumn leaves at twilight, the 
population of New York now surges along. 
Wliere once Tyre the queen of tlie sea 
sit 0(1, fishermen are sp tading thiir nets 
on thedes/la'c rocks, and the bright «aies 
are rolling over its marble columns. In 
the empty »pirtment.i of Edom the f x 
m *kes i s den, and the flust of Uic descri 
ts silting o\ er the foi saktu ruiii> of I’alni) r.a. 
The owl holts in the aiuicnt h.ilUof kings 
and the wind of a summer night m Acs s.id 
inus’c through the rents of once goigeous 
palacts. The spurs his steed along 
the streets of ^cient Jeiu.salcin, or sami- 
fully stands and curls his lip at the pilgitm 
passing wearily to the sepulchre of tlie 
Siviiiur. 'J'hc Muez/iii’s voice rugs over 
the bones of the prophets, .ind the desert 
wind heaps the dust above the foundations 
of the seven diurches of Asia. Oh, huw 
l^ood and evil, light and daikntss, cliase 
each other over the wo Id !— llFAUl EY. 

CONTROL—of Self. 

lie who cannot control himself, allows 
himself to be blinded by success, looser liis 
balance, and acts iu deflance of the eternal 
laws of right and justice, njust be over¬ 
throw n. -Qulen Louisa. 

CONTROVERSIES. -The Evil of 

Many controversies grow up about reli¬ 
gion, as suckers fio.n the rcot au.1 1 mbs 
of afiu't tree, which ‘pend iheviul sap iW 
sLo.ild make it fruitful.—F lavll 

CONTROVERSY.-Failure in 
With real w'e wa ch 

Au 1 weigh the doctrine, while the spirit 
’scapes ; 

And, in the carving of our commith 
seeds,— 



CONTKOVBRSIj’* 

Our metaphysical hair-splittings, fail 
To note the orbit of that star of lo^'e 
\Vhi<A never sets.—S igourney. 

COtITROVBRSY—Protracted. 

AVhen 'Eu'lamules heanl old Xenocrates 
disputing so long nhout wisdom, he inquiretl 
\ery g avely but archly- -“If the old man 
h<' yet disnuting and inquiring concerning 
Vfisdom, uhat time will he have left to use 
it?”—A rvine. 

CONTUMACY. —Act* of 

Such acts 

Of ronfumacv will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live.—M U.T.in. 

CONTUMELY.—The Evil Influence of 

Nothing aggntYates tyranny so much as 
contumely.—llu R ke. 

CONVENTS—not to be Encouraged. 

If convmts should be allou'ecl at all, they 
sh mid only l>e leticats for netsons inrble 
to Sv*rve (he public, or who liase serve 1 it. 
It is our fust (buy to sers-e society ; and, 
aflT we have deme that, we m.ay attend 
whoil> to the salvation of our own souls. 
A youthful passion for ahstiaclcfl devottpn 
should not be encouraged.—Dii. JollNSi^N. 

CONVERSATION.->The Beneflta of 

There is, perhaps no methixl of improv¬ 
ing the mind more efficuciidlK), and certainly 
none more agreeable, than a mutual inter¬ 
change of .seiitiments in an elegant and 
animated conversation with the serious, the 
judicious, the leained, and the communica¬ 
tive. Light and heat are elicited by the 
collision of minds. Truths which appeared 
dull in the solitude of the study, arc no 
sooner agitated in conversation, than they 
aflfect the mind with the liveliest impressions. 
—Dr. Knox. 

CONVERSATION.—Boldness In 

In conversation bohlness now bears sway, 
I'lU know that no hing can so foolish lie 
As empty boldness ; therefure first assay 
To sluiT thy mind with solid bravery ; 
Then march on gallant: get substantia] 
worth : 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

G. Herbert. 

CONVERSATION.—The Essentials of 

There must, in the first place, be know¬ 
ledge^ there must be materials ; in the 
secou I place there must be a command of 
'word* ; in the third place, there must be 
imae nation, to place things in such views 
as are not commonly seen in; and in 
the ibarth place, there must be presence of 


CONVERSATION. 

mind, an 1 a resolution that it is not to lie 
over.'ome by failures. This last is .an 
essential requisite; for waAt of it many 
people do not excel in con^rsation.—Du. 
J011V.SON. 

CONVERSATION—Euloslxed. 

Y<>ur reasons at dinner hav'c been sharp 
an I sententious; pleasant wdthont sciinility, 
witty without nffection, an lacious without 
impudcnc^, learned without o]iinion, and 
stiange without heresy —Shakspeare. 

CONVERSATION.— Intelligible 

Some people tell you th.at they let them¬ 
selves down to the capacity of their bearers. 
I never do tint. 1 speak uniformly in us 
intelligible a manner as I can. — Dr. 
JOH.VSON. 

CONVERSATION.—Misfortune regarding 

It is a great misfortune not to have mind 
C'lougU to talk well, nor judgment enough 
to be silent—Li Hruyere. 

CONVERSATION.—Prudence in 

Aye free, aff-han’ your s'ory I 1 ’, 

When wi' a bosom trony ; 

Bill still keep something t<i youisil’ 

Ye scarcely tell to ony : 

Conceal yoursel’, as weel’s ye c.an, 
Frac critical dissection; 

But keck through every other ma.i 
Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection 

R. Burns 

CONVERSATION.—Restraint in 

He that cannot refrain fiom much speak¬ 
ing is like a city without walls, and lcs> 
pains in the world a man cannot take, than 
to hold his tongue: therefore if thou obseiv- 
est this rule m ah assemblies, thou shall 
seldom err: rcstiam thy choler, hearken 
mush, and speak little ; for the tongue is 
the instrument of the greatest good and 
giea'est evil that is done mtfae world.— Sir 
W. Raleigh. 

CONVERSATION.—The True Taste of 

They who have the true taste of conver¬ 
sation, enjoy themselves in a communication 
of each other’s excellences, and not in a 
triumph over their imiierfections.— Addi¬ 
son. 

CONVERSATION —Vanity in 

The reason why few persons are agreeable 
in conversation is because each thinks more 
of tvhat be intends to sry than of what 
others are saying, and seldom listeqa but 
when he desires to speak.—L a Roche- 
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CONVERSION. 


.CORAL-REBP-. 


CONVERSION—• Change. 

Conversion is a change which consists in 
the renovation %>f the heart and life, or a 
turning from Satan unto God. —Buck. 

CONVERSION.—The Joy of 

Unless the Almighty had been under me 
I think I should have been overwhelmed 
with joy. Mv eyes filled with tears, and 
my voice choKcd witty transport. I could 
only look up to heaven in silent fear, over¬ 
whelmed with love and wonder.—C owpkr. 

CONVICTION—Defined. 

Conviction in general is the assurance of 
the tioth of any proposition.— Buck. 

CONVICTION.—Natural 

This arises spontaneously from the deeps 
of conscience, from the force of moral 
su.isi(>n, from alarming impressions made 
l>y jirovidential events, .and from the dread 
o? pre^cnt or future punUhment. — 1)R. 
Davies. 

CONVICTION.—Religious 

It is the first degree of repentance, and 
implies an aflccting sense that we are guilty 
Iiefore God, and that sin is the greatest of 
evils.— Buck. 

CONVICTION.—Saving 

This is solely the work of the Divine 
Spirit, wlio emidoys conscience, the Bilile, 
amictive providences, religious ordinances, 
and other means, to eUectuale it.—E. 
Davies. 

COOLNESS.—A Reason for 

When Dean Swift was arguing one day 
with great coolness, with a gentleman who 
had become esceedingiy waim in the di.s- 

K tttc, one of the comiiany a.sked him how 
e could keep his temper so well. “ The 
reason is,” replied the dean, “I have truth 
on my side.”—A rvine. 

CO-OPERATION.—Made for 
We are made for co-operation, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the 
upper and lower teeth. To act .against one 
another, then, is contrary to nature ; and it 
is acting against one another to be vexed 
and to turn away.— Antoninus. 

COPIES.—Good 

The only good copies arc those which 
exhibit the defects of bad originals.—L a 
KoCHttfOUCAULD. 

COPYISTS.—The Deatij of 

These h^Te died, are dying, and ^11 die ; 
Vea, copyists ^all die, spark out and out 

P. J. Bailey. 
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coquette.—A’O eac]Aptloa<«f the 

4. vain tr.fi'ng /ejpuale, who'endeavoiuu 
to attract admii'ation and gain matrimonial - 
offers, from a desire to. gratify vanity,'an 4 
with the intention to reject her suitor.-r- 
Dr. Webster. 

COQUETTE.—The Keartleseneee of the 

Ah ! the slight coquette, she cannot love. 
And if you kiss’d her feet a thousand years, 
fjhe still would take the praise, and care 
no more.— Tennyson. 

0 

CORAL-REEF,—The Beautiful Appear¬ 
ance of a 

In the afternoon I went upon the reef 
with a party of gentlemen ; and the water 
being very clear round the edges, a new 
ci cation, as it were to us but imitative of 
the okl, was there presented to our view. 
We h.ul wheat-bheaves, mushrooms, stags’ 
horns, cabbages, leaves, and a variety of 
other forms, glowing under water with 
vnid tints of every shade betwixt green, 
jiurple, brown and white, equalling in 
beauty and excelling in grandeur the most 
favourite parterre of the curious florist. 
There were different species of coral and 
fungus, growing as it were, out of the solid 
nick, and each had its peculiar form and 
shade of colouring; but wliilsl contempla¬ 
ting the richness of the scene, we could not 
long forget vviA what destruction it was 
pregnant. —P'linders, 

CORAL-REEF.—The Formation of a 

It seems to me, that when the animal¬ 
cules which form the corals at the bottom 
of the ocean cease to live, their structures 
adhere to each other, by virtue cither of 
the glutinous remains within, or of some 
property in salt water; and the inter-tices 
being gradually filled up with sand and 
broken pieces of coral washed by the sea, 
which also adhere, a mais of rock is at 
length formed. Future races of these ani¬ 
malcules erect their habitations upon the 
rising bank, and die in their turn to increase, 
but principi-iliy to elevate, \his monument 
of their wonderful labours.— Flinders. 

CORAL-REEF.—Possession Taken of a 

The new bank H not long iu being virited 
by sea-birds; salt-plants take root upon it, 
and a soil begins to be formed : a cocoa- 
nut, or the druM of a p indanus is thrown 
on shore; land-birds visit it and deposit 
the seeds of shrubs and trees ; every high 
tide, and still more every gale, adds some¬ 
thing to the bank; the form of an island 
is gradually assumed ; and last of all cornea 
man to take possession.— Fli.\i»krs. 
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COWWtH*—mie ^ 

Mapv'^t'ranishid 5jBartni*acei ‘ 

And breath/faitd weld's ragd, 

Ha<« swept o’er Corinth; yet'l^e stands 
A fortress formed to Frewoti’s hands; 

The whirlmHlnd’s wrath, the earthquake’s 
shock, 

Have left iMtouched her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land which still, 

'rUoagh fall'n, looks proudly on that hill— 
The landmark to the double tide 
That putp'ing rolls on eidier side. 

As if their waters chart'd to meet. 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

Byron. 

t^ORONER —Origin of the Namti— 

I take that this name cometh, because 
that the death of every subject by violence 
is accounted to touch the crown of the 
prince, and to be a detriment unto it.— 
w. Smith. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The Way to 
Break off a 

At first one omits W’riting for a little 
while; and then one stays a little while 
longer to consider of excuses; and at last 
it glows desperate, and one does not wrije 
at a'l. In this manner I have >-crved others, 
and have been served my.*>eif.— Dean 
Swift. 

CORRUPTION.—The Infiv^ence of 

Corruption is like a ball of snow, when 
once set a rolling it must increase. It 
gives momentum to the activity of the 
knave, but it chills the honest man,, and 
makes him almost weiiy of his calling: 
and all that corruption attracts, it also 
retains; for it is eas'er not to fall than only 
to fall once, and not to yield a single inch 
than Inving yielded to regain it.—Coi.TON. 

CORRUPTION.—The Strength of 

Human corrujition pmves always too 
hard for human eloquence ; it is ever found 
to have strong enough footing in the heart 
to stand it out against all the golden sayings 
of the longue. —Maclaurin. 

CORRUPTIONS—Betray Themselves. 

As poison W'orks morqj,furio«isIy in wine 
than in water, so corcupHons betr.ay them¬ 
selves more in a state of plenty than they 
do in a state of poverty.—W. Sicker. 

CdSTLII^ESS.—Excessive. 

Excesxive c().stlincss ai^es and feeds the 
pride the heart, and defiauds, if not 
othets of their dues, yet the poor of their 
dhirity.—A bf. Leiguiom. 


COTTAQB.—Love (Hide the 

When hearts are join'd 
In virtuous union, love’s impartial lieams 
Gild the low cottage of the faithful swain 
With equal warmth, as when be darts his 
fires 

On canopies of state.—F enton. 

■ 

COTTAGE.—Joy in a 

Amid the povert^ gnd privations of a 
cottage, joy is often fo be found, which is 
more to ne desired than all the wealth and 
splendour of a palace.—E. Davies. 

COTTON.—The Hietoiy of 

The cotton plant was anciently to be 
found only in Egypt Certainly, the raw 
material was introduced in<o Europe long 
before the discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Go^ Hope; and it appears 
that this country was supplied with it, 
from the Levant, by the Genoese vessels 
in 1430. The^ first certain information 
respectii^ the holton manufacturers of 
England is contained in I.ewis Roberts’ 
“ Treasures of Traffic,” published in 1641, 
in which he states that “the people of 
Manchester buy cotton wool that comes 
from Cyprus and Smyrna, and work the 
s.amc into fustians, vermilions, and dimi¬ 
ties, which are sent to London and sold or 
exporletl.”— Loaring. 

COUCH.—The 

The couch 1 From the d.sy that the 
bride sanctifies it to the day when the 
aged mother is borne from it, it stands 
clothed with loveliness and dignity,—II. 
W. Beecher. 

COUNSEL.—The Dillicalty of impartiug 

Men 

Can counsel, and speak comfort to that 
grief 

Which they themselves not feel, but tasting 
it 

Their counsel turns to passion, which be¬ 
fore 

Would give perceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Charm ache with air, and agony with 
words: 

No, no! ’tis all men’s office to sjieak 
patience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow^ 

But no roan 8 virtue, nor sufficiency. 

To be so ^ral, when he shall emture 
The like^nisclf: therefore give me no 
counsel: 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 
Therein do men from children nothing 
differ.—S haksfkare. 
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COUNSEL.->Oood 

Let Reason lead thee; let Authority 
move thee; let Truth enforce thee.—B p. 
JkWkl. 

COUNSEL.—ProfitlesB 

I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which fiv'ls into mine ears as profitless 
As watei in a sieve.—S hakspeare. 

COUNr-^LLOR.—A Flattering, Dissem¬ 
bling 

There is not a more danpc’ous evil than 
a flatten iq, dissembling counsellor. While 
he talks, his advice Im hands and feet; 
but when it should be p>ut in practice, it 
Stan Is like a mule, which will not be 
spurred forward.—L utueb, 

COUNTENANCE. — The Characteristic 
Expressions of the 

The cou.itenance is the window of the 
soul. It liears on it the stamp of divinity ; 
and is often lit up with the smile of an 
angel 1 But sympathy and CTief almost as 
often cloud it with seven-fold darkness.— 
—Dr. Davies. 

COUNTENANCE.—A Pleasing 

A pleasing countenance is a silent com¬ 
mendation.—D uport, 

COUNTENANCE.—Power over the 

Such was his power over his countenance, 
that he could, in an instant, shake off from 
it the sternness of winter, and robe it in 
the brighest smiles of spring.—W irt. 


true and lasting beauty, exceeds the city. 
Dr. Davies. 


COUNTRY.—Enjoyment in the 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament; 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s 
content. 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment 7 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of I’hilomd,—an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlets’ bright 
careei, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided 
l>yi 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 

Keats. 


COUNTRY.—Health in the 

Seldom shall we see in cities, courts, and 
iich families, where men live plentifully, 
and eat and drink freely, that perfect 
health, that atliictic soundness and vigour 
of constitution, which is commonly seen in 
the country, in poor houses and cottages, 
where nature is their cook, and necessity 
their caterer, and where they have no other 
doctor but the sun and fresh air, and that 
such a one as never sends them to the 
apothecary.- Dr. South. 

COUNTRY.—The Impression of a 


COUNTENANCE.—Thought Betrayed in 
the 

There is no strong inward thought that 
does not betray itself in the countmmee.— 
Seneca. 

COUNTRY.—The Beauty of the 

The beauty of the country surpasses all 
the grandeur of the city. In the city there 
are gardens ciiU'vated with floral skill; but 
they are not h.'Uf so lovely even as the 
fields whose swelling ^am waves, and 
nods, and trembles to the whisking wind. 
In the city, there is, at night-time, the 
splendour of lamps; but in the country, 
the moon gives forth its soft and cloudless 
beams, and bathes every scene in nature in 
sliver gh'ry. In the city, there are sounds 
melody and gaiety, such as art contrives 
and the heart craves for; but in the country, 
the thrush and the nightiiigalll'* discourse 
music” never vet heard in saloon or^ace, 
but which delights the heart of all privi¬ 
leged to listen to it In fine, just as sun¬ 
light exceeda starlight, so the country, for 
m 


The character of a man’s native country 
is as strongly impressed on his mind as its 
accent is on his tongue.— La Rochefuu- 

CAULD. 

COUNTRY.—Love for 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven, o’er ail ihe world 
beside; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons em paradise the night; 
A land of lieauty, virtue, vsS >ur, train, 
Time-tutor'd age, and love-exalted youth; 
The wand’ring mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores, 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a puter air. 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touch’d by remembrance, tremj|ies to that 
pole; 

For m this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heiitage of nature’s noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth, supremely bles^ 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
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Where man, c cation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry end 
pride, 

While in his soften’d looks benimly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, 
friend: 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, 
wife, 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow path 
of life; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fire-side pleasures gamlrol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of eartli, 
be found ? 

Art thou a man ? a patrio' ? look around ; 
Oh, thou shaft find, howe’er thy footsteps 
roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy 
home 1—J. Montgomery. 

COUNTRY.—A Noble and Rich Man in the 

The most lx:auliful ])ossession which a 
country can have—is a nol»le an I rich man, 
who loves virtue and knowledge;—who, 
without Ireing feeble or fanatical, is pious, 
and who, w’ithout being factious, is firm 
and independent;—who, in his ]ro]iiical 
life, is an equitable mediator between king 
and prnjile, and, in his civil life, a firm 
promo* er of all w'hich can shed a lustre 
upon his country, or promote the peace 
and order of the world.— S. SMITH, 

COUNTRY.—A Walk in the 

To walk with the breeze upon one’s brow, 
to trample the level grass exuberant with 
fnshness, to climb nixm the mountain ; to 
follow through the meadows some threail 
of water gliding under rushes and water- 
plants,—I give you my word for it, tliere 
is happiness in this. At this c&ntact with 
healthy and natural things, the follies of 
the world drop off as drop the dead leaves 
when the spring sap rises, and the young 
leaves put forth, 'ilie pangs of the he.'iit 
lose their vehemence. 1 he great blue sky 
which reflects itself m the soul gives it its 
own peace. Ihc divine goodness, pity, 
and power wrap us round ; it is a hall, as 
it were, upon the tbreshuld of paradise.— 
GAShARiN. 

COUPIrB,—^A Contented, yet Useleu 

While rolling threescore years and one 
^ Did round this globe their courses run,— 

If huma|||i)diings went ill or well,— 

If chani^g empires rose or fell,— 

The morahig past, the evening came. 

And found this couple just the some, 

Nor sister either luul nor brother; 

They seemed just tallied for each other; 


Their moral and economy * 

Most perfectly they made agree; 

Each virtue kept its proper bi-und, 

Nor trespassed on the othei’s ground : 

Nor fame nor censure they i*eganle<l ; 

They neither pim'sh d nor rewarded : 
Without love, ha‘red, jov, or fear, 

They led—a kind of—as it were ; 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor 
cried : 

And so they lived, and so 'luy died. 

Trior. 

COUPLE.—A Happy 

I think you the happ’cst couple in ihe 
world ; for you are not only h.sppy in one 
another, but happy in your elves, and by 
yourselves.-*-CoNGREVE, 

COURAGE.—Constitutional and Obliga¬ 
tory 

Courage, that grows from constitution, 
often forsakes the man when he has occa¬ 
sion for it; courage, which arises from a 
sense of duty, act& in a imiform manner. ^ 
Addison. 

COURAGE—the Highest Generosity. 

Courage is gene osity of the highest 
Older, for the brave are prodigal of the 
most precious things.—C ulion. 

COURAGE.—Impudent 

That courage which the vain for valour 
take. 

Who proudly danger seek for glory’s sake, 
Is impudence ; ami what they rashly do 
Has no excuse, but that ’tis nmdness too. 

Davenan r. 

COURAGE.-Manly 

Knowing the right and true, 

Let the world say to you 
Worse than it can : * 

Answer despite the blame, 

Answer despite the shame. 

I’ll not belie my name— 

I’ll be a man 1 —Carv. 

COURAGE.—Moral 

Moral courage arises from a sense of 
duty, and from a fear of offending Him 
who made us. It always acts in a uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reason. —Addison. 

COURAGE.—Natural 

This is chiefly a constitutional endow¬ 
ment, thipgh it may be cultivated 1^ 
judtciojs traming. It lendets an individuu 
superior to a feeling of personal danger; 
and pecttluirly befits the soldier and the 
seaman, and all who are called upon to 
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exercase tMo\ judgment in situations of 
peril.—S. G. OuoDRicu. 

COUXAQB—Necessaiy to Talent. 

A great deal of talent is lost to the 
world for the want of courage.—.S. Smith. 

COURAOB.—Royal 

One arm of the Danube separates the 
city of Vienna from a suburban part called 
Leo{>old-&tadt. A thaw inundated this 
])art, and the ice carried away the bridge of 
communication with the capital. The popu¬ 
lation of Leopold-stadt began to be in the 
greatest distie-^ for nant of provisions. A 
number of boats were collected and loaded 
with bread; but no one felt hardy enough 
to risk the passage, which w'as rendered 
extremely dangerous by large bodies of ice. 
brands 11., vmo was then emperor, stood 
at the water’s edge ; he begged, exhorted, 
thiealencd, and promised the highest re¬ 
compenses, but all in vain ; whilst, on the 
other shore, his subjects, famisliing with 
hunger, stretched forth their hands, and 
supplicated relief. The monarch imme¬ 
diately leaped singly into a boat loaded 
wiili bread, and applied himself to the 
oars, exdaiming—“Never shall it be said 
that I saw those perish, williout an effort 
to save them, who would risk their all for 
me! ” The cxamjde of the soveicigii, 
.sudden as electricity, enflamed the specta¬ 
tors, who thiew themselves in crowds into 
the boats. They encountered the <cn with 
success, and gained the suburbs just as 
their intiepid monaich, with the tear of 
pity in his eye, held out the bread he had 
conveyed across the watei at the risk of ids 
life.—ARVI.NE, 

COURAQR.— Undaunted 

1 have determined—the Almighty 'God 
being my help and my shield—yet to sullur, 
if frail life might continue so lung, eten 
ujiUl the moss shall giow over luy eye¬ 
brows, rather than viu’ale my faith and wy 
principles.—liu N v AN. 

COURT.—The Hardness and Polish of the 

The court islike a palace built of inaibie; 
I mean th.tt it is made up of very hard and 
very polished people.—L a fiKUYeKE. 

COORT.—'The King makes a 

• The residence of the king's person and 
his presence makes the couit t^ywhere; 
hticause it is supposed that the king can be 
nowhere withot.t the exercise of his kingly 
power, and without his insignia of majesty. 
—ChARSNl>UN. 
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COURT.—^The Non‘Payme.nt of 

To pay court to no one, and to expect it 
from no one, pleasant situation, golden age, 
the mast natural state of man 1--I.A 
Bruyere. 

COURT.—The Tongue of People of 

With the people of court the tongue is 
the artery of their withered life, the spiral¬ 
spring and flag-feather of their souls.— 
UlCUl'ER. 

COURT.—The Virtues of 

Couil-virtues bear, like gems, the highest 
rate. 

Born where heaven’s influence scarce can 

J .Penetrate: 

e’s low vak, the sort the s irtues like, 
They please as beauties, here os wonders 
sliike. 

Though the same sun, wLh all-diffusive 
rays, 

Bluah in the ruse, and in the diamond 
bla/.e, 

We prize the effort of the stronger ]io\v 'r 
And justly sec the gem above the floiv’r. 

J'ol’h. 

COURTESY—DcHned. 

The law of social life.—Ji.nvis. 

COURTESY—^the Exercise of Virtue. 

Courtesy is one of the chca])cst cxeicises 
of \irluc ; it cosU us even loss than rude¬ 
ness.—J. A. Jami.s. 

COURTESY— a Necessary Study. 

I have seen some pcojile rude by being 
orei-civif and troublesome in tkeii couiUsy; 
Ihoiigh, these excesses excepted, the know¬ 
ledge of c«jurlesy and go id maimers is a 
ver> neccss.iiy study. It is, like giacc ami 
beauty, that wIhlIi Lcgeis liking and an 
incliiution to lose one another at fl!^tsight, 
and in the beg lining of an acciiuiutancc a 
familiarity; aiid couseijuently, that which 
first opens the dour, and introduces u. to 
Iwlter ourselves by the ex.injple3 of others, 
if there be anything in the society worth 
taking notice of,—M on i'AiGne. 

COURTESY--mu6t bu Personal and 
Loving. 

Nothing is a courtesy unless it be meant 
us, and tlmt friendly and lovingly. We o« e 
no thanks to riteni, that thejm^rry our 
boats; or winds, that they be^vouring, 
and fill our satis; or meats, that they Ixi 
nourishing; for these are what they are 
nece.s$arilv. Horses carry us ; trees shade 
us; but they know it not.— JoNsON, 
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COURTESY.—YhB Hnk of 

Thou hast most kindly hit it: 

A most courteous exposition ; 

Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy* 

Pink for flos'er,—S hakspeark. 

COURTIBR .—A Description of the 

A bit of c^ay, with a ribbon tied round 
it.—R. Cecii.. 

COURTIER.—The Pate of a 

When I see a gallant ship well riggctl, 
trimmed, tackled, mann’d, and munitioned, 
with her top and top-gallant, and her spre.ad 
sayles proudly swelling with a full gale in 
laire weather, jmtting out of the haven into 
the sin.oolh roaine, and drawing the spec¬ 
tators’ eyes with a well-wishing admiration; 
and shortly hcarc of the same ship splittesi 
against some dangerous rock, or wrecked 
by some disasterous tempest, or sunk by 
some leake sprung in her by some accident; 
it seemeth 1 sec the case of some court 
favourite, who to-day, like Sejanus, daz/Icth 
all men’s eyes with the splendour of his 
glory, and with proud and potent beake of 
ills powerful prosperity cutteth the waves 
and ploweth through the prease of the 
A'ulgar, and sconteth to fear aught at his 
kcele below, or any cross winds from above, 
and yet to-morrow, on some storms of un¬ 
expected disfavour, spt ings a leake in his 
honour, and sinks on the Syrtesof disgrace, 
or dashed against the rocks of displeasure, 
is splitted and wnack’d in the Caribdts of 
infamy, and so concludes his voyage in 
misery and misfortune —EAkL Warwick. 

COURTIERS.—The Humility of 

There is nothing that humbles certain 
courtiers so much as the presence of the 
prince: scarcely can 1 recognize them as 
the same men, their features are so changed, 
and they are so diop-fallen. The proud 
and arrogant are the most abasheu, for 
they lose most.— ^La Bruyeke. 

COURTSHIP.—The Pleaaantnesa of 

The pleasantest part of a man’s life Is 
generally that which passes in courtship, 
provided his passion be sincere, and the 
ixtrly beloved kind with discretion.— Addi¬ 
son. 

t 

COURTSHIP.—The Use of 

Bv courtship both sides are prepared for 
‘ all the matrimonial adventures that are to 
follow.—•OLDSUITU. 

COURTSHIP AMD MARRIAQB. 

*M'heir courtship was carried on in 
poary,” Alas ! many an enamoured p.'.ir 


have juried in poetry, and aft& marriage 
lived in /awja—Foster. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Character of 

The character of covetousness is what a 
man generally acquires more through some 
niggardness or ill grace, in little and incon- 
si.lerable things, than in expenses of any 
couscqueuce. —Pope. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The EartblinesB of 

A young man once picked up a sovereign 
lying in the road. Ever afterward, in walk¬ 
ing dong, he kept his eye fixed steadily upon 
the ground in hopes to find another. And 
in the course of a lung life he did pick up, 
at different limes, a goodly number of cui'.iN 
gold and silver. But all these years, while 
he was looking for them, he saw not that 
the heavens were bright above him, and 
nature beautiful around. He never once 
allowed his eyes to look up from the mud 
and filth in which he sougiit his treasure ; 
and M’hcn he died—a rich old man—he 
only knew tin's fair earth as a dirty road to 
pick up money as you walk along.—D k. 
J EI'FREY. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Evil of 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit— 
A BP. TltLOlSON. 

COVETOUSNESS.—Greediness of 

CovelouMiess is so greedy a passion, that 
it not only attmets to itself its proper ni»- 
jeets, l>ut bwailuws up almost every other 
atfeciion.—DR. Knox. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Loss Sustained 
by 

Covetousness, by a greediness of getting 
more, deprives itself of the true end of 
getting it: it loses the enjoyment of wliat 
it has got —Sprat. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Sin of 

Desire of having is the sin of cavetousiicss. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

COWARD.—The Fear of the 

His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leaf of aspen green, 
And troubled blood through his pale foie 
was seen 

To come and go, with tidings from his 
heart. 

As it a running messenger had been. 

Spenser. « 

COWARD.—Scorn for the 

The coward, of whatever description, is 
an oliject of scorn; whereas, thrre is a 
kind of reverence for bravery, even when 
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men are inclined to wUh it a better cause. 
—Canon Melvxll. 

COWARD.—Truly a 

No man is so truly a coward as be that 
acts the brave against Heaven.— Pascal. 

COWARDICE—The Effect of 

Cowardice 

Hath made us by>words to our enemies. 

SllAKSl’EARE. 

COWARDS.—Two 

All mankind is one of these two cowanis - 
Either to wish to die when he should live, 

()r live when he should die. 

Sir. R. Howard. 

COWARDS.—The Courage of 

Cowards, his said in certain situ.'’ti(jns 
I )erive a sort of courage from despair. 
Anl then perform, from downright des¬ 
peration, 

Much more than many a bolder man 
would dare. —Barham. 

COWPER.--The Poet 

1 here wns one 

Whose name stands high upon hUi country's 
roll 

f)f poets, who, amidst a faithless age, 
Stoixl forward for the honour of his (Jod. 
Fresh be his memory to the ends of time, 
The Pensive Bard of OlneyFrom the 
depths 

Of an unknown despair he could prool im 
The heavenly hope to which the ange s 
timed 

Theii harps nt IJethkhem, and, in the woe 
Which cru.shed his gentle spiiit, he could 
taste 

An angil’s joy lo vc each wanderer 
Returning to that Ka hcr's House, whose 
gates 

lie deemed were closed on him T(» him 
the sight 

Of wood and sky and mountain minister’d 
Pure and ptriiefual gladness. Yet, through 
all 

I ler voices manifold, he only heard 
'I'he voice of (iod : on all her fair domain, 
? n radiant signature and imaginary, 

He saw the golden letters of His Name— 
The Name of Love. The common earth 
to him 

Was holy ground, once trodden by the feet 
C)r One who stooped in human flesh to die^ 
Man, for man’s redemption. In his sm g 
lowed inspiration as of altar fire; 

It is fool had stood on Sacred Olivet, 

And • n his low-bent head ihe cleansing 
dews 

Of Jordan had been sprinkled. Nature’s 
vd.e 


To him was not all gladness ; he had been 
Withm the shrine. His ear had caught 
the sound 

Of that mysterious sympathy which breathes 
Out of Creation’s heart to mortal woe, 

The undertone in that undying wail 
Wherewith the human generations moum 
Beneath the weight of evil. He h.'id heard 
The deqicst notes which from the seven¬ 
fold pipe 

Of Pan came to the spiritual ear; 

The creature groaning, travailing in pain, 
As "sub eot unto change until the diy 
Of its redemption from the curse of sin. 

J. D. Burns. 

COWSLIPS.—An Address to 

Bowing adorers of the gale, 

Ye cows>lij)S dclicatfriy ])ale, 

Ut>raise your loaded stems: 

Unfold your cups of splendour, .speak ! 
Who deck'd you w ith that ruddy streak. 
And gilt jonr golden gems? 

Ye lovely flow'cis of lowly biilh, 
Lmhroiderers of the carpet carih. 

That stud the velvet sod ; 

Open to .Sjiring’s refreshing atr. 

In sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker and your God.—Cl are. 

CCXCOMB.—The Affjctation of a 

A coscomb is ugly all 'wer with the 
aTeclation of a fine geiitUnun. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

CDXCDM3.—Belief RespcctiiiE; a 

coxcomb is one whom simpletons 
believe to be a m.ii of meiit. — '.A 
Bkii\^k1'.. 

CRADLE.—A Mother by a 

A babe is a motl'ei’s anchor. .She cannot 
swing far frum«hcr moorings. And ycl a 
true mother never lives .so little in the pre¬ 
sent as when by the side of the cradle. 
Her thoughts follow' the imagined firure of 
her child. That babe is the boldi'st of 
pilots, and guides her fearless thoughts 
down through i>ceiies of'coming years. 
The old ark never made such voyage as 
the cradle daily makes!—II. W. Beecher. 

CRADLES.—Men and Things and their 

Great ideas, great men, and great events, 
cannot be measured by the magnitude of 
their cradles.—GuiZOT. 

CRAFT.—A Lawfia 

There is a lawful craft of coining our 
money over again, and adding the Image 
.and superscription of God to that which is 
Ctesar’s. It is said of the phi osopher’s 
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Stone that it tnms whatsoever it touches 
into gold.—W. Seckrr. 

CRAFT—Over-Reached by Simplicity. 

Hard things are compass’d oft by easy 
means; 

And judgment, being a gift derived from 
fleaven, 

Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of 
worldly men 

That ne’er consider from whom they receive 
it, 

Forsakes such as abuse the Giver of it: 
Which is the reason that the politic 
And cunning statesman, that believes he 
fathoms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 
Is by simplicity oft over-reached. 

Massinger. 

CRBATIOK.—The Extent of 

The boundless extent of creation is so 
large that it can look at a world, or a 
galaxy of worlds, in the same way as we 
compare a flower or insect with the world 
anmnd us.—K ant. 

CREATION—Musical. 

All creation is musical, from the har¬ 
monious motions of particles of matter up 
to those of vast assemblages of worlds or 
nebulm. This m:4'nificent and, to as, 
boundless universe, exhibiting concord in 
all it.s parts and precision in every move¬ 
ment—must be, of necessity, regulated by 
one Master-mind, the Infrnite and Eternal. 
—Flamank. 

CREATION.—The Order of 

Firstly —the existence of matter, “ with¬ 
out form, an<i void ; ” .secondly—the light, 
the glorious symbol of Deity; thinlly—the 
grass, the herb, and the tree, each “ after 
his kind;” fourthly—“every living thing 
that moveth;” and, lastk—man,— the 
noblest of all creatures. Cight wa.s ne¬ 
cessarily the second act of creation; for 
without it the plant could not exist. The 
plant was necessarily the third act; for 
without it the animal would die. The 
animal was necessarily the fourth act; for 
it was indispensable to man. And man— 
doubly endowed man—was necessarily the 
last and crowning act; for he, of all created 
things, was chicn/ designed to show forth 
the glory of God. ETence he was fashioned 
in the diviue image, after the divine like¬ 
ness.— pR. Davies. 

CREATION.—The Ferpetoal Work of 
My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
Tn silence round me—the perpetual work 
0 < Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. —Bryant. 


CREATION—of the Worlds. 

Confusion heard His voice, and wild uproar 
Stood nded, stood vast infinitude connn^; 
Till, at Ilis second bidding, darkness fled. 
Light shone, and order from disorder 
sprang: 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements—earth, flood, air, 
fire; 

And this ethereal cjuintessence of heaven 
Flew upward, spinted with various forms 
lliat rolled orbicular, and turned to stars 
Numberless, as ihou sec’st, and how they 
move: 

Each had his place appointed, each bis 
course; 

The rest in circuit walk this universe. 

Milton. 

CREATURES.—Dependence amongst all 

Such is the dependence amongst all the 
orders of creatures ;—the inanimate, the 
sensitive, the rational, the natural, the 
artificial;—that the apprehension of one of 
them is a good step towards the under¬ 
standing of the rest. And this is the 
hijihest pitch of human reason—to follow 
all the links of this chain till all their 
secrets are open to our minds, and their 
works advanced or imitated by our hands. 
This is truly to command the world ; to 
rank all the varieties arid degrees of things 
so orderly, one upon another, that standing 
on the top of them we may perfertly behold 
all tliot are below, and make them all 
serviceable to man’s life. And to this 
happiness there can be nothii^ else added, 
but that we make a second advantage of 
this rising ground, thereby to look the 
nearer into heaven, an ambition which, 
though it was* punished in the old world 
by a universal confusion, when it was 
managed with impiety and insolence, yet, 
when it is carried on by that humility and 
innocence which can never be separated 
from true knowledge, when it is designed 
not to brave the Creator of all things, but 
to admire Him the more, must neras be 
the utmost perfection of human nature.— 
Sprat. 

CREATURES.—Instruction from the 

To man the voice of Nature spake— 

“Go, from the creatures thy instructions 
take: 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets 
3deld; . 

X,eam from the beast the physic of the 
field: 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to 
weave; 
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Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spend the thin oar, and catdi the driving 
gale. 

Here too all forms of social union find. 

And hence let reason, late, instruct man¬ 
kind : 

Here subterranean woiks and cities see ; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree; 
I.eam each small people’s geiius, policies. 
The ants’ republic, and the realm of bees; 
TIow those in common all their wealth 
bestow, 

And anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these for ever, though a monarch 
reign. 

Their separate cells and properties main¬ 
tain.”—P ope, 

CREATURES.—The Lord of the 

(lod made man the lord of His creatures, 
not the tyrant.—B p. IIau.. 

CREDENTIAL.—The Beat 

Henson our best credential doth appear. 

Buckingham. 

CREDIBLE.-Things Made 

Tilings arc matle credible either by the 
known condition .and quality of the utieiii, 
or by the miinfest likelihood of truth in 
t hemsel vcs. — 11 1 joker. 

CREDITOR.—The Privilege of a 

A creditor whose appearance gladdens 
the h^irt of a debtor, nay hold his head 
in sunbeams and his foot on storms.— 
I. WATER. 

CREDULOUS.—The Condition of the 

fhe cred .1 'VS have, by Ihc long in¬ 
dulgence of their credulity, pnfccbled their 
understandings, and have become actually 
incapable of peiceiling the force of argu¬ 
ment : at die same time the fruitless effort 
which they may make in a single instance 
to do so. chills and confounds the mind, 
and dispN fho'e lively feelings of con¬ 
fidence with which they are wont to 
entertain other conv i^'lions. They can b 
lievc only by impulse, not by reason.—I. 
Taylor. 

CREDULITY—the Error of Weak Minds. 

Credulity is the error of sanguine, ima¬ 
ginative, and w'eak minds, which, in their 
eagerness to receive and hold whatever 
dazzles the fancy, or moves the sensibilities, 
or awakens pleasing emotions of wonder 
and admiration, believe whatever of this 
sort may be presented to them, without 
inquiring upon what evidence it rests, or 
j^haps rejecting contrai^ testimony.—1. 
Taylor. 
n8 


CREED.—A Poor Selhah 

Surely it is a poor creed that will only 
allow us to trust in God ft>r ouraelves—a 
very selfish creed I should say that the 
man who can only trust God for himself is 
not half a Chr stian. Either he is so selfish 
tint that satisfies him, or he has such a 
poiif notion of God that he cannot trust 
Him with what most concerns him.— Dr, 
Macdonai d, 

CRICKET.—The 

I.ittle inmate, bill of mirth. 

Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Whereso’er be thine abode. 

Always hat binger of good : 

’*.iy me for thy waim retreat 
With a song more sift and sweet. 

In return thou slialt receive 
Such a sliain as I cai\ give. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a pciiod to thy play: 

.Slug lhen~and extend tliy span 
Far beyond the date of man : 

Wretched man, whose jcais aie spent 
In repining discontent, » 

Lives not, ageil though he be. 

Half a span, conipaicd uidi thee. 

COVVPPR. 

CRIME—Avengsd. 

Crime has o''tcn been clad in ro'al 
puiple, and has often trampled on in.io- 
cciicc with impunity; but the purple has 
mouldered away, the crime remainel a 
crime, and from the blood of jiersecuti d 
innocence has arisen a triumphant avenger 
In vain vice sharpened its niurtlerous a\e, 
and doomed virtue to die in the flame-.; 
though trembling cowards burnt incense 
bcf.'ra the ruthless tyrant, the .sinnei’s 
pride was soon laid low, and the funeral 
pile of slandered innocence was changetl 
into a throne glory! —ZsriioKKE. 

CRIME—has its Degrees. 

Crime, like virtue, has its degrees ; and 
novi r have vie seen timid innocence passsud* 
ilenly to extieme licentiousness.—R acine. 

CRIMES.—The Evil Consetiuencea of 

The evil consequences of our crimes, 
long survive thedr commission, and like the 
ghosts of the murdered, for ever haunt the 
steps of the malefactor.—SIR W. Scott. 

CRIMES.—The Parents of 

» 

If poverty is the mother of crimes, want 
of sense is the father of them.— La 
Bruyvee. 

CRITIC.—A Deiinitlon of the 

He is a discriVerer and collector of 
writers^ faults.—D ean Swiff, ^ 
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CSXTIC.-^a laeobipetent % 

A map animpressible and incapable of 
moods and tenses, is, for that, reason, an 
incompetent critic.—^M rs. Stowe. 

CXITIC.—Severe Nieel;y of tiie 
Nature in him was lost in art—CoixiNS. 


Thus the hopm I long had cherish’d. 

Thus the friends I long hod known, 

One by one, like you have perish’d, 
Blighted I most £ule alone. 

M. Patterson. 

CROMWELL.—Oliver 

An immortal rebel.—B yron. 


CRITICISM.—The Evil of 

Criticism often takes from the tree cater¬ 
pillars and blossoms together.— Kichter. 

CRITICISM.—Pleasure in 

Men have commonly more pleasure in the 
criticism which harts, tlian in that which 
is umocuous; and are more tolerant of the 
severity which breaks hearts and ruins for¬ 
tunes, than of that ^’hich falls impotenlly on 
the grave.—R uskin. 

CRITICISM.— Sound and Legitimate 

In the whole range of literature nothing 
is more entertaining and instructive than 
sound and legitimate criticism,—the dis¬ 
interested conviction of a man of sensi¬ 
bility, who bnters rather into the spiiit than 
the letter of his author, who can follow 
him to the height of his compass, and, 
while he sympathises vith eveiy biilliant 
power and genuine passion of the poet, is 
not so far carded out of himself as to 
indulge hie admiration at the expense of his 
judgment.—C olton. 

CRITICS—Ready-Made. 

A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are rcarly-made. 

Byron, 

CRITICS—Slanderers. 

There is a light in which many modem 
critics may with great justice and propriety 
be seen, and tlm is that of a common 
slanderer. If a person wh^ pries into the 
characters of others with no other design 
but to discover their faults, and to pubhsh 
them to the world, dcseivcs the title of a 
tlandtrer of ike refutation of mm, why 
should not a critic, who reads with the 
same malevolent view, he as properly 
styled jCi 4 < elaktierer of the reputalton of 
^fooksf’^YliXMm. 

CROCUS.—The 

Lowly, sjprkbtly little flower I 
Herald of a brighter bloom, 

Bunting in a sunny hour 
From thy winter tomb. 

Hues you bring, bright, gay, and tender. 

As u never to decay i 

, ..„:fid (pleadour- 
ftdes away. 



CROSS.—Bllia found at the 

The cross I O ravishment and bliss- 
How grateful e’en its anguish is; 

Its bilterness how sweet I 
There eveiy sense, and all the mind, 

In all her faculties refined, «. 

Tastes happiness complete.—G uyon. 

CROSS.—Leaning upon the 

Often does the wanderer, ’mid American 
forests, lay his head upon a nide log, while 
above it is the abyss of stars : so the weary, 
heavy-laden, dying Christian leans upon the 
rugged and narrow cross, but looks up the 
while to the beaming canopy of immortal 
life—to “those things which are above.”— 
G. Gilkillan. 

CROSS.—The Light of the 

How justly it is called mavellous light I 
It gives eyes to the blind to look to itself; 
anu nut only to the* blind, but to the dead. 
It is the light of life, a powerful light; its 
energy is beyond the force of thunder, yet 
it is more imid than the dew on the tender 
grass,—M aclau ri n. 

CROSS.—The Might of the 

The cross was two pieces of dead wood ; 
and a helple^, unresisting Man was nailed 
to it; yet it was mightier than the worid, 
and triumphed, and will ever triumph over 
it—A dn. Hare. 

CROSS.—The Satisfaction of the 

The cross has so amply and lastingly 
satisfied the claims of inexorable justice, 
that all divine action now leans on Uieside 
of infinite clemency.— Dr. Davies. 

CROSS.—Sin's Burden Lost at the 

Thus far did I come, laden with my sin. 
Nor could aught ease the grief th^ 1 was 
in, 

Till I came hitherWhat a place is this I 
Must here be the be^ning of my bliss ? 
Most here the burden from off my 
back? 

Musi here the strings that bound it to me 
iprack? 

Blest crois I blest sepidebreblest rather be 
The Man that there was put to shame fm 
toe,—BCNY an. 
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Tbereis 80 ttf 6 tiij]^iQexiii« 9 sibIy sni^ | 
ing and-^et awful about fiCpJwd. Soiae 
unusUdl attraction has brou^t the vast 
assefi)[bly together from alji .points of 
''Compass, ana so long as discretion tod order 
jMpeVail, the sight i$ exceedingly pleasant 
and inspiring. But let pas^n and disorder 
gam the ascendenoy, and nothing appears 
so awtul tod distressing. ,Yet the Maker 
of human hearts can still them in a moment, 
as the God-Man did the turbulent waves 
of Galilee. ** He stillcth the noise of the 
seas, the noise of their wave$, and the 
tumult of the people.”— E. Davies. 

CROWN —A Jewelled 

A crown of the bnehtestlSewelb is often 
a crown of thorns.— ^Bridges. 

CROWN — Putting off the 

. At the coronation of his Majesty George 
III , after the anointing was over in the 
Abbey, and the crown put upon his head 
- with groat shouting, the two archbishops 
came to hand him down from the throne to 
receive the sacrament His Majesty told 
them he vrould not go to the Loid’s Supper, 
and partake of that oidmance, with the 
crown upon hts head; for he looked upon 
himself, when appeanng before the Kmg of 
Kings, in no othei chaiacter than m that of 
a htuniiic ChntUan. Ihe bishops replied, 
that althougli there was no precedent for 
this It shomd be complied with. Imme¬ 
diately he put off his Clown, and laid it 
aside . he then desired that the same shoidd 
be done with lespcct to the queen. It was 
answered, that her crown was pinned on 
her heail, that it i ould not be easily taken 
off , to which the king rephed—“ \Vell, let 
it be reckoned a part of her dress, and in no 
other light Arvink 

CROWNS.-^Attachmenta to 

Cares, heavy and lasting, are bound to 
crowns.—W. Sbcker. 

CRUBLfY.—The Cootrarioeas of 

Nothing can be more contrary to nature^ 
to reason, to religion, than cmeity. Hence 
an inhuman man is generally considered 
as a monster. Such monsters, however, 
hhve existed: and the heart almi^t bleeds at 
the recital of the cruel acts such have been 
ipdlty of. It teaches us, however, vdiat 
aatore is whmi left to itself $ not only 
tjo 


the Nilgheat SeaadaL 

Cnieto is one of the highest to 

pie^; tfistead of tumag lito* mO 
iambs, it tunas Iambs into ]h>PA|r^W< 
Secker. » 

CRtTBLTY.—The JuatifieatioB of 

Cruelty can only be justified by necessity, 
—Napoleon I. 

CUCKOO.— A Welcome to the 

Hail, beauteous strangei of the giovel 
Thou messenger of spring I 
Now Heaven repairs thy mral seat^ 

And woods tny welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy ceitain voice we heai; 

Hast thou a star to guidejjthy path, 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Sweet bird ’ thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is evei clear , 

Thou hast no sorrow m ihy song, 

Nor wintei in ihy year ! 

O could I fly, I’d fly with thee 1 
We’d make with joyful wing 
Oui annual visit o’ci the globe, 
Companions of the ‘prmg !—I OOAN. 

CULTIVATION—Defined 

Cultivation is the economy of foice.— 
La BIG. 

CULTIVATION.—Intellectual 

The highest purpose of mtellectnal cul> 
tivation IS to give a man a peifect know¬ 
ledge and maslcry of his own inner seH; to 
render our consciousness Us own light and 
Us own mirror. Hence theie is Sie less 
reason to be surprised at our inabihty to 
entci fully mto the feelings and charac- 
teis of others No one who has not a 
complete knowledge of himself, will ever 
have a true undci standing of another. 
—Novalis. 

CULTURE.—The Advantages of 

Culture 1 that is the talismanic word. 
See what it did with the countiy-lad who 
brought milk mto Sheffield eveiy morning, 
—it found him “whittling sticks,”it con¬ 
verted him into Sir Francas Chantrey, the 
most eminent of English sculptors. Cul¬ 
ture 1—It is your true philosopher’s stone. 
Its magic influence will cause the clownish 
clod-hopper to his ill manners and 
stultified notions as the caterpillar casts its 
skin, and walk forth erect in all the manly 








CHlaalittb only til* dlfK^ndoi^ 

lUi^MilQrl^viipoa trank non k (neaMN^ 
ttmB#A8 rivAoity is olten n&isbtfccAks; 
ma ibr wisdom. ^Addison. 

CtfimXMCh-Pnictloklly I]lliMtntt«A 
( 

Feme Si^ttBS, when cudii^ conater- 
feitea sickness and all the infirmities of 
a« so well as to deceive the whole con- 
emVe. His name was Montslto i Imth 
parties supposed that he would not live a 
year, and m a divinoh for the taeant apos¬ 
tolic chair, be was elected. The mompnt 
he had won the desired power, he threw 
away his cratches, and began to sing thh 
7 > Jkum with a much stronger voice 
than his electors had bargained for; and in¬ 
stead df walking with a tottering step, he 
inarched in their presence with a firm gait 
and perfectly upright. On some one com¬ 
menting on his sadden change, be replied 
—“While I was looking for keys of 
St. Peter, it was necessary to stoop, but 
having found them, the case is alterra,”— 
Magoon. 

CUNNING.—Selfish Aims of 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, 
and sticks at nothing which may make them 
succeed. —Addisok. 

CUNNING.—Tha Signification of 

Ciuming signifies especially a habit or 
of over-reaching, accompanied with en¬ 
joyment and a sense of superiority. It is 
associated with small and dnU conceit, and 
with an absolute want of sympathy or 
affection. It is the intensest rendciing of 
vulgarity, absolute and utter.—R uskin. 

CU RIOSITY—Defined. 

Cariosity is a desire to know why and 
how; such as is in no living creature but 
fiian 1 so that man is distinguislied, not 
only by his reason, but also by this singular 
passion, from other animals ; in whom the 
appetite of food, and other pleasures of 
sense, by {n^ominance, take away the 
care of knowing causes; which is a lust of 
ke mind, ^at, % a jper^erance of ddkht 
in the continual and mdefadgablegeneia&m 
of knowledge, exceedeth tne short vehe- 
meace of any carnal pleasure.—^H obbbs. 

CURlOtlTY^—The Punishment ef 

A person who is too nice an observer of 
the busineas of the cr^d, like one who is 
too curiona in ohservin^ the labour of the 
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vThere aip two kiadgl^ol chifd^l Cmt- 
arises kem ktdreat^ wklcfif makes nsdem, 
to leant'tvliat wifl j^ttseiul to ns; di^i, 
other JVpA ]w^',w1i^ makes ns tjlpt^ons^ 
to k^w what othisnP wesi^orant o£A4i£4A‘ ^ 
ROCaEPOtiCAtlI.D. . * 

CURIOSITY.—V«ln and Uselasi - 

It is an evil iifeident to man. 

And of the worst that, unexplored^ fta 
leaves t * 

Tijiths u^ol and attainable with eadh. 

To search forbidden deeps, where mystery 
lies 

Not to be solved, and useless if it might ^ 
Mysteries are food for angels; they digest 
With ease, and find them nutriment; but 
man. 

While yet he dwells below, must stoop to 
glean 

His manna frOm the ground, oc starve and 
die.—CowPER. 

CURSE.—The Cauaeleu 

lie that is cursed without a cause^ 
whether by furious imprecations or solemn 
anathemas, the curse will do him no more 
liarm than the sparrow that files over his 
head. It will fly away like the sparrow or 
the wild swallow, which go nob(»y knows 
where, until th^ return to their proper 
place, as the curse will return to him that 
uttered It—M. Hemky. 

CURSES.-Divine 

They are not merdv imprecation^ im¬ 
potent and fruitless desires; they cony 
their effects with them, and are attended 
with all the miseries denounced by God. 
—Cruden. 

CURSES.—Human 

These are hurled at us, either because we 
have done the right tUng, or Ihw are 
uttered without reason or feeling, ^ere 
are men who are so in the habit of using 
profane language^ that it almost flows from 
their lips without malice or meaning; and 
there are those who regard profane Ian- 
gnage as an indication of manly courage 
and genttemanly beari^. Human curses 
are ofttimes more an honour than a dis- 
graca. The greatest souls have always lived 
under the ban of their age.—Da. Thomas. 

CUSTOM—Conquers Nature. 

Nature is often eclipsed, sometimes con¬ 
quered, tint sddom extin^ished. Force 
makes her more violent in the lecoS. 
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Doct^e and pracapt check the natural 
aSectkma, but custom alone is that which 
pOFftictW subdues and conquers Nature.— 
LOAD Bacon. 

CUSTOM—Honoured In the Breach. 

It is a custom 

More honour’d in the breach than the 
observance. — SHAKSPltARE. 

CUSTOM.—Leaping over 

e 

He ought to be very well mounted who 
is for leaping the heage of custom.—^A. 
Htix. 

CUSTOM.—Men Dupee of 

Such dupes are men to custom, and so 
» prone 

In rev'rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 
That even servitude, the worst of ills, 
Because deliver’d down from sire to son. 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing. 

COWPER. 

CUSTOM—a Series of Collective Guilt. 

Away with custom i ’tis the plea of fools 
Where crimes enormous, that debase the 
man, 

Rise in their own defence: the long-drawn 
roll 

Where the ascent and fall of states or men 
Stftnd variously portrayed, what is it else 
Than a sad series of elective guilt. 
Whence custom for cacli wanlonness of ill 
May draw the shameful precedent? 

Layard. 

CUSTOM.—Yielding to 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, 

In all things ruled—mind, body, and es¬ 
tate; 

In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and we know not 
why.—C rabbe. 

CYNIC.—Necessary Qualifications of a 

In person he should be strong, and robust, 
tod ^e, and, in spite of his indigence, 
always dean and attractive. Tact, and in- 
tdligmtce, and a power of swift repartee, 
are necessary to him. His consdence must 
be dear as the sun. He must sleep purely, 
apd wake still more purely. To abuse and 
ituult he must be as insensitde as a stone; 
agid'he most place all fean and desires 
beneadi his feet—E pictetus. 

CYNIC.—Tlia <H^lon of the 

’’Ilia opfnlop is acidulated with scorn,— 
Macadlay. 


D. 

DAFFOI^LLS.—The Advent of the 

They come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

SlIAKSPEAEt. 

DAFPODILLS.—A Crowd of 

I wander’d lonely as a doud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodllls, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance; 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves m glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 
in such a jocund company 1 

W. WORDSWORTH. 

DAISY.—^The Destruction of the 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower ! 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun ciush amang Ibc stoure 
Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem 1 

Alas ! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet I 
Bending thee 'mang llie dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckW breast, 

When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Canid blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm; 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shclt’img woods and wa’s maun 
shield, 

But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stahe. 

Adorns the histie stibble-neld, 

Unseen, alone. » 

There, in thy scanty rngntle dad, 

Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head ; 

In humble guise; 

But now the share nptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies.—R. Burns. 

DAISY.—The Name of tlie 

The name of thut much-lpved flower— 
the daisy, s^iflee litemlly—Day's Eye: 


DAMS. 
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tb9 ’flower which opens its eye to the day, 
or when the day dUwns; opens it widest 
when the sun is at its height, and shuts 
it altogether when the sun goes down.—> 
Fkof. G. Wilson. 

DABIB.—A Modest, Pious 

Her house 

Was ordered well, her children taught the 
way 

Of life, who, rising up in honour, called 
Her blest. Best pleased to be ^mired at 
honte. 

And hear, reflected from her husband’s 
praise, 

Her own, she sought no gaze of forc^ 


DANCIMQ.—Oeaend Lore for 

Though my harsh toi^, fidt’ring still, 

But mock’d all tune, anautun^d the dancer’s 
skill; 

Yet would the village praise mf* wondrous 
power, 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 

Alike all ages: domes of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirth* 
ful maze; 

And the ray grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore. 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of three- 
score.—G oldsmith. 

DAMCIMQ.—The HUtoiy of 


eye; 

His praise alone, and faithful love, and 
trust 

Reposed, was happiness enough for her: 
Yet who, that saw her pass, and heard tlie 
poor 

With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye. 
Or tongue from due applause I In virtue 
fair. 

Adorned with modesty, and matron grace 
Unspeakable, and love, her face was like 
The light, most welcome to the eye of man; 
Refreshing must, most honouied, most 
desir^ 

Of ail be saw in the dim world, below : 

As Morning when she shed her golden 
lucks, 

And on the dewy top of Hermou walked, 
Or Zion hill; so glorious was her ]jath. 

Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 
And luide their daughters look, and take 
from her 

Example of their future life; the young 
Admiied, and new lesolve of virtue nme. 

R. POLLOK. 


DANCB.—The ChUdien'e 


Dancing is very nearly as old as the 
world. The Hebrews draced W'hen they 
emerged from the Red Sea, and about the 
golden calf, which was not their maiden 
eflbrt. The young maidens of Silo were 
enjoying the dance in the field, when they 
were surprised by the youths of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and carried off by force, 
according to the counsel of the ancients iff 
Israel; David danced before the ark; 
Socrates learned dancing from Asparia; the 
soldiers of Crete and of Sparta went 
dancing into an assault, etc. Hut we leave 
this point of animated archscology to be 
resolved by others. Dancing probably ori¬ 
ginated in certain gestures which indicated 
contentment, pain, joy—just as music uos 
bom of certain analogous sounds. Plato, 
Socrates, Lycuigus, and others, held danc¬ 
ing in great veneration. We ate further 
informed that in old Chinese books dancing 
and muric are described as the two most 
important departments of public a&iis, 
Under the Romans, however, dancing had ^ 
d^enerated; and we are reminded that 
Cicero addressed a grave reproach to the 
Consul Gabinus for havi^ danced.— 
Helps. 


All day the earthen floors have felt their feet 
Twinkling quick measures to the liquid 
sQtind 

Of their own smaU-piiied voices, shrilly 
Sweet— 

As hand mhond they wheel’d their giddy 
round.—}. Wilson. 
w 

t>AHCB.—Bnga|^ in the 

How pursuing, now retreating, 

Now la cuxling troops they meet; 

To brisk notes, in cadence meeting, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet 

Good. 

DANCBi'^AA lavimtloh to 

€omit ^ ttip It )* you go 
Oa to fimtutic toe.—M ilton. 


DANCING.—A Lady 

Her pretty feet 
Like snaus did creep 
A little out^ and then. 

As if they play’d at bo-peep. 

Did soon draw in again. —liSk&lCK. 

DANDY.—The Description of a 

A dandy is a dothes-wearing man,—a 
man whose trade, office^ and existence con¬ 
sist in the wearing of clothes. Every 
faoilty of his som, sjdrit, person, and 
purse, is heroically consecrated to this one 
object—the wearmg of dodtes wisely end 
'weu} so that, as others dress to live, hfi 
livei tc dress. He is inspired udth do^ 
« poet of cHoth.—C aalvia. 
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DAHQKIIU—C^ontf* la 

It it in ereat duti^ that «e see gteat 

DAMQBlt|»^FeBTlesB of 

She feaxed no danger, for she knew no sin. 

j Dii,y»en.* 

OANGSR—Past. 

How much would the goda be enriched 
by dai^r, if we remembered the voi|W 
which it makes us offer! But, the danger 
once past, 'we no longer remember our 
promise. —Fontaine. 

DANGER.—The Way t<vMeat^ 

It is better to meet danger than to Vsit 
for it He that is on a le* shore, ohd 
foresees a hurricane, stands ou t to seof aid 
encounters U storm to avqid' a shipwrS^ 
—Colton. * a 

* *■ 

DANXBL.--The Propket 

* We rank Daniel with the prophks, though 
at first he seems to belong to a different 
order of men, being a chi« counsellor in a 
great empire. The prophets appear to have 
been^Kwr, solitary, and wandering men, 
despised and rejected; Daniel was the 
favonrita, of monarchs. Their predictions 
exjMsed them to danger and shame; his 
“dreams'' drew him aloft to riches and 
honour. They were admitted now and then 
amon^ princes, because they were prophets; 
but Im ^wer of prophecy made him a 
prince. Their predictions came generally 
naked to their waking eyes—they were 
day-Klreams; but his were often softened 
and shaded by the mist of sleep. His 
pillow was at times a throne—the throne 
of his genius, the throne of empires, and 
of all future ages. His imagination, fettered 
during the day by cares of state, launched 
out at nighl into the sea of futurity, and 
brought home, from its remotest shores, 
spoils of which we are only yet leamii^ 
the value and the meaning And as for hu 
character, be was certainly one of the most 
admirable of Scripture worthies. Formed 
in youth, it was retained in defiance of the 
seductions and of the terrois of a court 
His ^ius, furnished with every advantage 
of education and every variety of Pagan 
learning, was consecrated to God; the 
window of his prophecy, like that of hb 
chamber, stood open toward Jerusalem. 
Qvet his death there hangs a doad of 
^kneas.—G. Gilfillan. 

OARING.—Manly 

X date do all that nuty become d man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

Sraxspeam. 


DARKMSSS-HIu Almighty'* iNuriUon* 

Though Hght and glory be Him 

throne^ , * * 

Darkness is His pavilioa.—J. KOR&itU 

OARXNBA 8 .—A Stream «f 
1 had a dream ifcbithmas not afi a dremiaf 
The brijg^t Sun vf'as os^ringmdi'd, and the 
stars' 

Did wander darkling, fo the eternal spacer 
J^ayles^ and patidesA and the foy eaitn 
$wung blind, and ^^ening ha dm moors* 


. The world ww void, " 
The popaloos and tho poweeftd was n 
lump— 

Seasonicss, heridess, tretdess^ manless, Ufe** 
lese— 

,A Idmp of death—aohaos of hndaUy t 
Aad livers, hkesi «nd .ocean aU stood sril], 
And nothiag Stilt’d ivAhin. their Sfteat 
deptSw; . 

Shitd sailorlesa 1 e 7 rotdiig <m the eea, 

And thahr mdsN down pwcetnieal; as 
th^ dropp’dn^ 

They slept On,the altym blihoat % surge— 
The waves wem dead ; the tides were in 
thiir grave, ' * ^ 

The moon, thor teisfress, had «cpired 
befoie; ^ \ ‘ 

The winda^^were wither'd fio-tlie stagnant 
air. 

And the clouds peridied I, Ddfkness had 
no need t 

Of aid from them: She was fhedJAiverse 1 

Byeon. 

DAUGHTER.-The Conduct of a 

T / 

When a young woman behaves to her- 
parents in a manner particularly tendwr and 
respectful, I mean from principle as welf as 
natuie, there is nothing good and,,, gentle 
that may not be expect^ uom her in what¬ 
ever condition she is placed. Of this T am 
so thoroughly persuMed, that, were I to 
advise any fitend of mine as to his choice 
of a wife, I know not whether my very first 
counsel would not be—“ I.rf)ok out for one 
distinguished by her attentiQn and sweetness 
to her parents.” The fund of woith and 
affection, indicated by such a behaviour, 
joined to the habits of duty and consider¬ 
ation thereby contracted, 'bemg tnmsferred 
to the married state, will not fail to tender 
her a mild and obliging companion.— 
Foedvce. 

DAUGHTER.—A Pather’a Love foJ^fo 

To a father waxing old 
Nothing is dearer than a dang^ter; sons 
Have spirits of higher pitch, but less inclined 
To sweet endearing fondness.—E uaitideb. 
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IttS 

tiMte k^gfwei Bn io sttm 9. 

dutw^arvifhiojridiiiadiMed^^ like 
tlw ktoj^ kdt of « nmttber ^ vrMlthy 
iEMdUa^ he feeeneA id the 

motel weelllr «f tumHf UtMt had gooe 
hha ootmriattoirdf 

Eaodh, iha hdwnphast mth Abj^aham^ 
thp iiit^tattTtr'lhfeii^tfoibws of Icufic, 'U)e 
wreeiting bolditem of Tpjioh) the pa^ebt 
aftd holy eodoraitce of Joseph—bo kss dum 
his talent for -admiaismihg’ a Idi^Oto, ^e 
lo% pahiJodsni •e^*llf0se»‘-a5 irdl as his 
brifliant kxay, the ^er-ldce akill and energy 
of Jfodiua^ coatsge ^ <3rit)eoB, 

ihe hofy ferVbtur a Samttm^dB mbt in 
a measttve ih the dwraetef Kit David. A 
great Kisg->a gteat ‘wattktf-'H^ a ^eat 
rdigioos tt£i}itter>«he ’hdid et tpoT the 
great seeptres tha^t ^niled the hearth of* taeo. 
Bat there ivas s^ htgheir 'ma^ la lesevyc 
for him. He v«a ts« great hymn-wnter 
of the €hart^ 9 A Atenttiof that gfand 
liturgy ip whj^ the gtriiy of a]l*iiations, 
and of all geoeicdtiOn% vepe fo ponr dut tRc 
feeliags ctt thdiv hie»iit> to’ God. Afet 
higher sl3^ he wah « type of Christ— 
ButiKls. * ^ 

DAWJ<.^>ltoe«H 

Its brij^tadse^ niighly diving I has a 
fleeting empfre. over the day—giving glad¬ 
ness to the fie^ colour to the flowers, the 
season of th& toves, hannomoos hour of 
wakening bims.—C alderon. 

DAWN.-;-|WHlgh end a Low 

A ** high dawn ” is when the first indica- 
' tioas of daylieht are seen above a bank of 
clouds., A ‘Hiow dawn ” is when the day 
breaks on or ne% the horizon, the first 
streaks of light b^g very low down.— 
Finwov. 


Hnagmodonlesa. The eattle on dtehilia 
Stood atiU, and the divided flot^ were all 
I^ing their nostrils to rite cootl^ roots; 
And the sky look’d like fdlver, and it 
seem’d 

At if the air had &inted, and the pulse 
Of Nature had run down ai^ ceased to 
boat,— N. P. Willis. ^ 

DAY,—A Wintef 

* I 

A winter day I the feather-silent snow 
Thfekens fhe air with strange dhlight, and 


A fairy-carpet pn tSe barren lea* 

No sun; yet all amund that inward light 
Which is m purity—a soft tnoaashme, 
ThS^silvery ajpness of a happy dream. 
HewJAautlfm J afar on moorland ways,.« 
Bosomed by moipitains, darkenad bylhige'* 
glens 

(Wb^e the Ipne altar raised by Dniij^ 
hands 

Stands hki^ a mournful phantom), hidden 
clouds 

Let fall soft beauty, tin each green fir- 
branch 

Is plumed and tassel’d, till each heathdr- 
stalk *» 

Is delicately fringed. The sycamores, 

Thro’ aid their mystical entai^lemah 
Of boughs, are diaped with abrer. All 
the green 

Of sweet leaves playing with the subtle 
air 

In dainty murmuring; the obstinate drone 
Of limmr bees Ihm in the monkshood- 
bdls _ ^ 

House diligent; the imperishable glow 
Of summer sunshine never more confessed 
The harmony^ of nature, the divine 
Difliisive spirit of the beautiful. 

D. Gray. 

DAYS.—^The Remembrance of Departed 


DAY.—The Cloee of the 

The day is done; and slowly from the 
scene 

The stoopii^ sun up^thers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into hb golden quiver i 

Longfellow. 

DAY.-^A Fine 

A fine day seemAbut a small thing, but 
eloquence these tender mercies of the 
dty have for my heart I—Gasfaein. 

DAY.-^ Sultry 

It was a sultry day of awnmm'-thne: 

The son pour’d down upon the ripen’d 

with quivering heat, and the aoraended 
leavea 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fimey 
feign'd 

On lips that are for others; deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no 
more I—Tennyson. 

DEAD.—The 

A 

Hie dead, 

The only beantifnl, who change no more; 

The only blest; the dwellers on the shore 

Of ^nag fulMed. The dead 1—whom 
call we so? 

They thid breathe pater air, thgt feel, that 
kpow, 

Thingp,wnipt from us.—H avana 
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* t hiovr daoa li»s£ gonoi^cre fer^ead 
is ittn’d 

Witb the beauly that dwelt ih thy soul, 

* Where the light of thy lorelineBs cannot 
bemanr’d, ** 

K'or the heart be tlwown back from its 
goal: 

I know thou IxBst drunk^of the Lethe that 
flows 

Through a land where tHfey de not forget, 
That sheds over memonr only repose, 

^nd takes from it only regret! 

* "y. K. Hervky. 

DEAD.—Praising the 

Vain empty words 
Of honour, glory, and immortm fame. 

Can ^ese recall the spirit from its place, 
Or re-inspire the breathless clay with life? 
What though your fame, with all its thou¬ 
sand trumpets, id 

Sound o’er the sepulchres, will tiiat awake 
The sleeping dead ?— G. Sewell. 

SBAO.—The Re^on of the 

It was the land of shadows; yea, the load 
itsetf was but a shadow; and the race 
Which seemed therein were voices, Yorms 
of feims, .■ 

And echoes of themselves,—^P. J. BArLEV. 

DEAD.—Respect for the 

Our respect for the dead, when they are 
just dead, is something wonderful, and the 
way we show it more wonderful still. 
We show it with Uack feathers and black 
horses; we show it with black dresses and 
block heraldries; we show it with costly 
obelisks and sculptaires of sorrow, which 
[mil half of onr beautiful cathedrals. We 
STOW It with frightful gratings and vaults, 
ai|d lids of dismal stone, in the midst of 
tbi^ quiet grass; and last, and not least, we 
show It by permitting ourselves to tell any 
number of frlsehoods we thmk amiable or 
credible m the epitaph.—R uskin. 

DEAD.—The Soula of the 

I cannot get ovm' the feeling—that the 
souls of the TOad do somehow connect them¬ 
selves with the places of their former habi¬ 
tation, and that the bndi and thrill spirit 
wtuch we frel in them may be owing ip 
the otrertfbsdowing presence of the invite 
—KBR StOWB. 

PBADt’-HlpeeMag of th* 

iRMSMJUngof the dead, so foUl vp yotw 
dboOttrse t|^ their virtnes may be ont- 
wMd^ shos^ while their yices are wrapped 
up la silence.—F ucxib. 


,, , --. V.... 

*J>BAD.—Weep ndtlbrche 

' Oh, weTO net for the4e^J * ’ 
R^er,T>h rather give tbCi test * \ 

To those that darkly lipgsn!' 

When all besides are fled 1 
'Weep for the fpirit withering ' * 

In its cold, cheerless sorrowing; 
i IVeep for the voung and lovely one 
That rum daMuy revels on } . 

Bat never be a tear-drop shed 

For them —the pure, enfranchised dead. 

MRS. Brooks. 

DEATIf.—The Advantages of 

Death is the crown of life: 

Were death denied, poor man wotlld live 
m vain ; 

Were death denied, to live would not be 
life; 

Were death denied, e’en fools would wish 
to die: 

Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we 
reign ! 

Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies. 

Where blooming Eden withers m our 
sight: 

Death gives us more than was in Eden losti 

This King of Terrors is the Prince of 
Peace.—D r. E. Young. 


Death joins ns to the great majority t 
’Tis to be borne to Platos and to Ceesars j 
’Tis to be great for ever; 

’Tis pleasure, ’tis ambition, then, to die. 

Dr. E. Young, 

•DEATH.—Afraid of and Wishing for 

To be afraid to die, or wish for death, 

Are words and passions of despairing 
breath: 

Who doth the first, the day doth fidntly 
yield ; * 

And who the second, ba^y flies the field. 

F. Quarles. 

DEATH.—The Angel of 

The Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast, 

And breath’d on the face of the foe as he 
pass'd; 

And the eyes of the sleepm wax’d deadly 
and chill, ' 

And their hearts hnt once heaved, and for 
ever grew still.— Byron. 

DEATH.—The Change Hade by 

It is a mighly change that ia madit ^ 
the death of eveiy person, and it is 
to ns who are alive. Reckon but friom the 
sprightliness of yourii, and the firir cheeldf 
and fnll eyes of childhood—from the vi|^ 
ottsness and stroi^ flexures of the joists if 
frve-and-twenty, to the hollownesa ^ dead 
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mii^t(0$iota!»(» aivihom# 
jff f ,lbj9Qe 'btuial, ^ we sitsil per- 

n^vfet and very 
Utrfia^ Bv 10 have laeea a rose newly 
' ^nsiiaB ium the ddls of its hood, and 
at first it wti^ fresh as the tBomin& andIkiU 
of the dews <tf heaven ad a lamb’s fleece ; 
hot whar>a md^ hreath had forced open 
itavii|^ modesty, and disq|antled its yonth- 
fidana iinii|ic retirements, it began to pnt 
on dsiduuss, and to decline to swness, and 
the i^mptoDis of a sickly age; it bowed 
the hm and broke the stalk, and at night, 
havii^ lost some of its leaves, and all its 
b<»uty, fell into the portion of weeds and 
woBS'dat fitbea—B p. Taylor. 


aad.lp(Ml|jpsc«aid to a qt^et and happy liUf' 
age/* "And then?*' repeated Uie aid 
man. And frten,** said tne yontht and 
then~>«nd Ihen—and Aen I shUl die.** 
Here his venerable listener lifted np Ids 
voke, and again adeed with solemnity and 
emphasis—" And Mat t" This last "And 
Mnsy^mieiced the heart of the aspiring 
stndeit hxe a sw^—darted like a fmh ^ 
lighthing into hil soul, and he conld not 
dislodge the impression. The resalt was 
the entire change of his mind and fife.* 
Almndoning the study of the law, he 
entered npon tl^t of divini^, and enpended 
the remainder m his d^ in the lafiours of 
a minister of Christ.— Dx. O. Winslow. 


BBATR—The Coming of. 

Come he slow, or come he fast. 

It is bat Death who comes at last. 

Sir W. Scutt. 

DEATH—Defined. 

What is death ? To go out like a hght, 
and in a sweet tmnce to foiget ouiselves 
and all the passing phenomena of the day, 
as we foiget the phantoms of a fleeting 
dream;—^to form, as m a dream, new 
connexions with God’s world;—^to enter 
into a more exalted sphere, and to tnakc a 
new step man’s graduated ascent of 
creation.— Zsckokks. 

DEATH.—Early 

Heaven gives its favourites early death. 

Byron. 

DEATH.—The EflFiect of an Interrogation 
on 


DEATH.—The Pear of 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonittent 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.— Shakspiarb. 

DEATH.-Apeaileea of 

There is nothing terrible in death ; he 
has been my pillow for the last three weeks, 
and now he is abont to take me away for 
ever.— Napoleon I. 

DEATH—A Qete. 

Death is a gate, that opeu diffaently. 

Two fol&ig doors, whidi Irad contraiy 
wa3rs; 

Thro’ this the good man finds felicity, 

1 he bad thio* that to endless rain strays: 
Herein they both the self-same rule retain, 
Who enters once, must ne’er return again. 

H. Baker. 


A yonng man, whom he bad known as a 
boy, came to an aged Professor of a dis- 
tinj^hed continental University, with a 
face beaming wi^i delight, and infoimed 
him that the long ana fondly-cherished 
desire of his heart was at length fulfilled,— 
his parents having given their consent to 
his studying the profession of the law. 
When he paused, the old man, who had 
been listemng to him with great patience 
and kindness, gently said—"Well! and 
when you have finished your career of study, 
whtf do you mean to do then?” "ThenI 
■h|Ul take my degieej” answered the young 
wan. "And then?” asked his venerable 
friend. " And then,” coatinued the youth, 
"I shall have a number of difficult and 
Knotty cases tomanagr; shall attract notice 
by my eloquence, aw wit, and acuteness, 
Im im a great r^ntadon.” "And then ?” 
repeated foe holy man. "And then!” 
filled the youth, "why then there cannot 
w a quettiom I foall be promoted to some 
office in the state, and shall become 
nu, and five eeodbrtabljr and honourably, 


DEATH—A Haven. 

What is death 

To him who meets it with an upright heart 7 
A quiet haven, where his shattered bark 
Harbours secure, till the rough tiorm is pasi 
Perhaps a passa^ overiiung with clouds, * 
But at its entrance; a fow leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skies and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 

Huklis. 


DEATH—in every Home. 

There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 

But one dead lamb is there I 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 
But has one vacant dwir 1 

Longfellow. 


DEATH—Inexorable. 

It is not overcome by prides soothed by 
flatteiy, tamed by entreaties, bribed 
benefits softened by lamentations, poc 
diverted by time.—S» W. Drummond. 
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D8ATH.-^Jqr Derived from 

My joy is deftth;— 

At «diose aame X oft faave been 
Afeard, 

Because I wiAed this world’s etenutjr. 

Sbaksfeakb. 

DEATH—the King of Tenon. 

Some have styled him *'the King of 
Tenors,” when he might with less impro* 
priety have been styled the terror of kings. 
•—C0X.TON. 

DEATH-<« Leveller. 

Death levels all things in his mandi, 
Nought can resist his migh^ strength; 
The palace proud,—triumphid arch, 

Shall mete their shadow’s length: 

The rich, the poor, one common bed 
Shall And in the unhonour’d grave, 
Where weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of tyrant and of slave.— Marvell. 

DBATHoa Mighty Mediator. 

Death is a mighty mediator. There all 
the flames of rage are extinguished, hatred 
is appeased, and angelic pity, like a weep¬ 
ing sister, bends witn gentle and close em¬ 
brace over the funeral um.— Schiller. 

DEATH.—The Old, Old Fashion— 

The golden ripple on the urall came back 
again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 
Ine old, oldfashion!—Theiashion that came 
in with our first garments, and will last un¬ 
changed until OUT race has run its course, 
and uie wide Armament is rolled up like a 
scrolL The old, old fashion—Death I Oh, 
thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet—of Immortality i—D ickens. 

DEATH.—The Praence of 
Death, of all estimated evils, is the only 
one whose presence Itever incommoded any¬ 
body, and which only causea conoem during 
its absence.—A rceshaus. 

DEATH—cannot Iti^r Faults. 

Death may expiate faults, but it does not 
repair them.— Napoleon I. 

DEATH.—The Senae of 

Tbeaenaeof death is most in apfa^ension; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal suflerance Ands a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.—SaAxspEAXB. 

death.—T he Sleep of 

To die,—to ileep,— 

To ateepi perdiaace to dream ;-4y, there’s 
the rub: 

For in that WMp of death what dreams may 
come 

When we have shuffled oft this mortal coil I 

Shakspeare. 


death.—T he Smile of 

No smile is like the smile of death, 
When, all good musings past, 

Rise wafted vrith the parting breath 
The sweetest thought the last. 

Keble. 

gjf 

DEATH—Spares the Species. ™ 

Death, who would seem a univorsal de¬ 
stroyer, annihilates no part of that primitive 
vitality which is common to all oiganired 
hemgs. He attacks individuals, but he 
spares the species; he crushes the form, 
l)ut has no influence on the matter. In all 
the operations of natnre, it evidently ap¬ 
pears that there reigns a greater predileOtion 
tor life than for death. An unwearied and 
incessant production of organized bodies 
IS manifest everywhere. The prime object 
is the production and preservation of ex¬ 
istence m general; all second causes are, 
by immutable laws, rendered subservient to 
this pmpose. If fte species multiply, it is 
to repair the losses to which their frailty 
exposes them; if they destroy each other, 
or if the term of their existence be con¬ 
fined, it is to prevent tbeir incream be¬ 
coming excessive.— Sullivan. 

DEATH—Terrible. 

That death naturally is terrible and to 
lie abhorred it cannot well and altc^ther 
be denied; it being a privation of lift, and 
not a being, and every privation being ab¬ 
horred of nature and evil in itself, the fear 
of It, too, being ingenerated universally in 
all creatures: yet I have often thought that 
evetr naturally, to a mind by natnre only 
resolved and p^ared, it is more terrible In 
conceit than in verity; and at the Arst 
glance, than when sndl pried into; and 
that rather by the weakness of our fantasy, 
than by what is in it; and that the marble 
colours of obsequies, weeping, and funeral 
pomp (which we ourselves paint it with), 
did add much more ghastliness unto it than 
otherwise it hath.—SiR W. Drummond. 

DEATH—Triumphant, Awful, Splendid. 

The most triumphant death is that of the 
martyr; the most awful, that of the mar¬ 
tyred patriot; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour oi victory.—Da. 
Southey. 

DEATH-WATCH.—Tfio 

The male spider is supplied with a li tt le 
bladder, somewhat similar to a drum, and 
tlmt ticking noise, whidh has been termed— 
‘ the death watch,” is nothing mme than 
the sound be makes upon this lidift a;m- 
ratus, in order to seimiade and aftnie 
female spider.— Colton, 
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PSBATS.—Tfu Rttport of 

Oae after one ttie lords of Uine adrance, 
Here Stanley xaeets^how Stanley scomb 
the glance I— ^ 

The hriluant cbid*, irr^larly great, 
ytaalh haughty, cash,—the Rupert of de- 
jPke.“-LvTTO». 


DEBAUCHSS.—The Sacrifice of the 


The debauchee offers up his body a 
“living sacrifice” to sin.—C olton. 


DEBT.—The Evil of 

It not only chains and enervates the 
mind, bat it subjects its victim to all 
manner of indignities.—^D k. Davies. 


DEBT—a*Preceptor. 

Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face the 
widow, the orphan, the sons of genius, fear 
and hatedebt, which consumes so mudi 
time, which so cripples and disheartens a 
great spirit with cares that seem so base, is 
a preceptor whose lessons cannot be fore* 
gon 4 and is needed most by those who 
suffer from it most— Emerson. 


DEBTOR.—Despairing Lamentation of a 

Well did an English author represent a 
poor debtor in the Fleet Prison answering 
a person who spoke to him of friends:— 
“ Friends I ” exclainwd the man; “ if I lay 
dead at the bottom of the deepest mine in 
the world, I could not be more forgotten 
or unheeded than I am here. I am a dead 
man;—dead to society, without the pity 
they bestow on those whose souls have 

g issed away! Friends to see nul My 
od { 1 lutve shrunk from the prime of 
life into old age in this place; and there 
is not one to raise his hand above my bed, 
when I lay dead upon it, and say—“ It is 
a blessing he is goncl”—G. W. Mont* 
OOMERY. 


DEBTS.—The Payment of afl 
He that die% pays all debts. 

Shakspsarb. 


DEBTS. —Smalt and Oreat 

Small debts are like small shot; thev are 
rattling on every side, and can scarcely be 
escai^ without a wound. Great debts 
are like cannon; of loud noise, but lit^ 
danger.— Dr. Johnson. 

DECAY.—The Certainty of 

Ho 0-ganized substance, no |xurt any 
plant Or animal, after the exrinmon of the 
pilndp^ is capable of resisting the 
W t a icri action of air and moisture; fitr 
an that powei: of resistance whidt they 
temporaiily possessed as the bearers of life, 


the media of the vital manifestation^ 
completely ceases with the death of the 
otgankm; their elements fall ag^ under 
the nnlimited dotmnion of the chemical 
forces.—L iebig. 

DECAY.—The Vesture of 

Nature stripes hm garments gay. 

And wears the vedute of decay.— Logan. 

DECALOOUB.—A Paraphreee of the 

These ten laws Moses fonnerly engraved 
on tables 

Of stone; but do thou engrave them on 
thy heart; 

Thou shalt not know another God, since 
worship belongs to Me: 

Thou shalt not make a vain statne, a lifeless 
image: 

Thou shalt not call on the great God in 
vain: 

Keep all sabbaths, the sublime and the 
shadowy; 

Happy he who renders to hb parents due 
honour: 

Flee the crime of murder, and of a foreign 
Bed; evil-minded theft and witness 
False, and the desire of another’s, the seed 
of death.— Bp. Gregory. 

DECALOOUB.—A Reversed 

The world is nothing but a reversed 
Decalogue, or* the Ten Commandments 
backwards — Luther. 

DECEIT.—The Falsity of 

Deceit is the false road to happiness; 

And all the joys we travel to through vice, 
Like fairy bw4uets vanish, when we touch 
them. —A. Hill. 

DECEIT—B Game. 4^ 

Deceit is only a game played by small 
minds.— Corneille. 

DECEIT—Iidwrious to Greatness. 

No real greatness can long co*e]dst with 
deceit.—S. T. Coleridge. 

DECEIVER.—The Treatment of the 

It is a double pleasure to deceive the 
deceiver.—F ontaine. 

DECEMBER.-The Month of 

When dark December glooms the day, 

And takes our autumn Joys away; 

When short and scant the sunlieam tfaion'S, 
Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and process regard, 

Like patron on a needy bard; 

Wlien sylvan occupation’s done, 

Ab 4 o’er the chimney rests the gun, 

And hangs, in idle tr^hy, near. 

The game-pouch, fishmg*irod, aj^ spear; 
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And greyhound with ms length of limb, 
And pointer, now employed no more, 
Cumper onr parlour's warrow^oor; 

When in his stidl the impatient steed 
Is long condemned to rest and feed; 

When from our snow-encirclcd home. 
Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam, 

Since path is none, save that to bring 
The needful water from the spring; 

When wrinkled news>page, thrice canned 
o’er, 

Belles the dreary hour no more. 

And darkling politician, crossed, 

Inveighs agamst the lingering post, 

And answering bousewue sore complains 
or carrier's snow'impeded wains : 

When sudi the country cheer, 1 come, 

Well pleased to seek our city home ; 

For converse, and for books, to cha^e 
The forest’s melancholy range, 

And welcome with renewed delighb 
The busy day, and social night. 

SiB W. Scott. 

DECENT.—The Thing that ia 

That is decent which k agreeable to onr 
state, condition, or circumstances, whether 
it be in behaviour, discourse, or action.— 
Dr. Watts. 

DECEPTION.— Liable to 

There is no one thing relating to the 
actions or enjoyments of .man in which he 
is not liable to deception.—D r. South. 

DECIDINO.— The Difficulty of 
Who shall decide, when doctor’s disagree, 
And soundest casuits doubt, like you and 
me?—P ope. 

DECISION.—TbedilonBtttation in Relation 
to 

I believe that a majority of the persons 
most remarkable for decirive character, 
have possessed great constitutional firmness. 
I do not mean an exemption firom disease 
and pain, nor any certain measure of 
medianical strength, but a tone of vigour 
the opposite to wsitude, and adapted to 
great esiertion imd endurance.—F oster. 

DECISION—Enioined. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with 
decision; and yidid vrith graciousnes^ or 
0 {^>obe firmness.— Colton. 

DBCISZON.—A PRvev 

When it k necessary to^come to a deci' 
xion, and we have no certain or fixed data 
to go apem, it k imoessaty, vriien we have 
wrigbed tto difieimrt opposing views, to 
adopt that sdddr is most probable and has 



the most powerful conjeetares in its fireoitt'. 
—Guicciaedinl 

DECLAMATION.-Danger Ariaing from 

A torrent of declamation, where all b 
sound and verbiage, has o^ea served the 
ends of the oppressor, and proved more 
fotal to the oppressed, than any force of 
argument or reason timt could be brought 
s^ainst him ; just as an expert swimmer 
k in more danger from (he froth and foam 
of the surf, than from the deepest water of 
the ocean; for although the former has no 
profundi^, it has also no buoyancy, neither 
can the voice of dktress be heain amidst 
the roar of the breakers.—^C olton. 

DECLAMATION.—Pine • 

Fine declamation does not consist in 
flowery periods, delicate idlurions, or 
musical cadences, but in a plain, open, 
loose style, where the periods are Img and 
obvious; where the same thought k often 
exhilnted in sevoal points of view.— 
Goldsmith. 

DECORATION.—External 

Any external dccoiadon which occupies 
the mind more than the virtues of the 
heart, and which engrosses the time and 
attentiem more, we may be certdn k wrong. 
—A Barnes. 

DECORATION.—The Law of 

It k a general law, of singular importance 
in the present day, a law of ample common 
sense, not to decorate things Mlooging to 
purposes of active and ocoipieu Me. 
Wherever you can rest, there decorate; 
where rest is forbidden, so k beauty. Yon 
must not mix ornament with buriness, any 
more than you may mix play. Work firsts 
and then rest: work first and then gaze; 
but do not use golden ploimhshares, nor 
land ledgers in enameL not thresh 
with sculptured flails ; nor put bas-rell^s 
on mill-stones. What 1 are we in the 
habit of doing so? Even so; always a^ 
everywhere. There k not a tradesman’s 
sign, nor shelf, nor couhter, in all the 
streets of all our cities, which has not 
upon It ornaments which svere invented to 
adorn temples and beautify king's pdaces, 
—Ruskin. 

DEED.—A Benevolent 

The mild ^endonrs of the riring sun* 
the ruddy glowing tints of evening, the 
moon's (klm ladmnce in a serene nipht 
—all these swell our bosoms with pleasu^ 
hut sweeter, still sweeten k the reobUeodpR 
of a benevolent deed.— Gessner. 




tiSVKDt-^Vam tatpoMibUHar of Und^ag g 

A word diat lus been said may be unsaid i 
It is but air. But when a deed is done, 

It cannot be undone, nor can our thoughts 
Reach out to all fte mischiefii that may 
foUow.-^tONGFBLLOW. 

DBB08.—>Qood 

They lie in the memory of age like the 
coral islands, green and sunny, amidst 
the melanchofy wastes of ocean<-^DR. 
Thomas. 

DEBD8.--IU 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds iU done !—Skaksfearb. 

]DBBX)S.**^.egal 

Legal deeds were invented to remind 
men of their promises, or to convict them 
of having broken them: a stigma on 
human race.—^L a BRUVkRE. 

DEBR.—^An Addreaa to a Wild 

Magnificent creature I so stately and 
bright! 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy 
flight I 

Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath 
borne 

O’er a hundred hill tops since the mists of 
the mum. 

The joy of the happy, the strength of the 
free, 

Are spi^ in a garment of glory o’er thee! 

Yesi fierce looks thy nature even hash’d 
*in repose, 

In the depth of thy desert regardless of 
foes; 

Th^ bold antlers call on the hunters afiur, 
With a haughty defiance to come to the war. 
Thou ship of the wildemesa, pass on the 
witwf 

And leave the dark ocean of mountains 
behind I 

Fur, child of the desert, fit quarry art 
thou. 

See, the hunter is conm, with a crown on 
lus brow, 

By nrinces attended with arrow and spear. 
In their White-tented camp, for the warfare 
of deer. 

On the brii^ of the rock, lo t be standelh 
at bay, 

L&e a victor timt falls at the dose of the dayl 

bis last cry of snger comes bade 
ftUfls the 

And uatnte's fierce dbild in ^wilderness 
dies! 


j&nruAmwf. 

Wild mirth of the desert 1 fit pbsfime for 
kingsl 

Which still the rude bard m bis soUmde 

sii^ 4 

Oh 1 teig^ of msgnificenoe 1 vanidi’d for 
ever, 

like music dried up in the bed of the 
river 1—J. WuaoN. 

DBBR.STALKIVra.—The Difficulties of 

Without doubt, deenetalking is one of 
the most fatiguing, but it is one of the 
most interesting pursuits. Thoe is not a 
tree, or a bnsh, behind which you can hide 
yoursdf. One has, therefore, to be con¬ 
stantly on the alert, in order to circumvent 
them; and to ke^ under the bill out of 
their wind, crawli^ on hands and knees, 
and dressed entirely in grey.—P rincb 
Albert. 

DEFAMATION.—Specdi not Qtvea fbr 

Speech was given ns as an instmment of 
beneficial commerce and delectable conver¬ 
sation, that with it we might assist and 
advise, might cheer and comfort one 
another; we, therefore, in employing it to 
the defamatioin of onr neighbour, do foully 
abuse it; and so render ourselves worse 
than dumb beasts.— Dr. Barrow, 

DEFAMATION.—Written and Oral 

Written defiimadon bears the title of 
libel, oral defamation that of slander.— 
Burrill. 

DEFEAT—a School. 

Defeat is a school in whidi Troth always 
grows strong.—H, W. Bbecher. 

DEFEATED.—No Disparagement to bo 

Tis not the least dis^teragement 
To be defeated by th^ event. 

Nor to be beaten by main force; 

That does not make a man the worse. 

S. Bvtlbr. 

DEFECTS.—Tho Way to Knew 

Trust not yonrself; but, your defects to 
know, 

Make use ct tvetj friend and evmy foe. 

Fobs. 

* 

DEFENDED.— The Bvtt of bring 

To be defended is almost as great aa 
eril as to be attadrefi; and the peasant 
has often found the slueld of a protector 
an isBtroment not less oppresrive than the 
sword of aa invader.— Cqltok. 

DAFIX^BMENT.—Outward and lamar 

Onr nature is so iatensriy symbolical, 
that where rite outward sign of defilement 
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Ibeoones habitual, die inner is too apt to 
CQrre9pond.«~MRS. Stowe. 

MFIMITtON.—The Characteriatice of 

Definition requires to be dothed in the 
iRioBt sober langua^. Its parts must be 
well weq^hedy and its expressions be sedate 
and subdued. Here is no room for Sights 
of fancy and speculations of opinion ; all 
should be guarded and niea<>ured; the 
thought explicit, the phrase distinct. The 

E rectsion cannot be too strict,—the for- 
earonce from all verbal display and mastery 
too rigid.—-Dll. R. W. HAMILTON. 

DEFINITION.—A Complete 

A definition is complete when it has fixed 
upbn the single peraliarity which distin< 
guishes the object from others nearly re* 
semblii^; it.—I. Taylor. 

DBFORMBD.—Qod the lyfaker of the 
A deformed man is Gotl’s workmanship, 
but not drawn with even lines and lively 
colours; not for want of skill, but for the 
pleasure of the Maker.—D r. Fuller. 

DBFORMBD.—The Lament of One 

I am curtailed of man’s fair proportion, 
l>eforroed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world.— Siiakspeare. 

DBFORMBD.—None may Mock the 
Mock not at those who are mis-shapen 
by fiature. He that despiseth them de- 
roiseth God that made them,—Da. 
FULLER. 

DBFORMBD.—^The Soul-Sanctity of the 

Many times their souls have been the 
chapels of sanctity whose bodies have been 
the spitals of deformity.— ^Dr. Fuller. 

DEGRADATION.—Human 

Deplorable is tlw degradation of our 
nature.—D r. South. 

DBGRADATION.—The Instrument of 

The true instrument of man’s degradation 
ia his ignorance,—L ady Morgan, 

DBORBBS.—The History of 
Imerius, the celebrated jurist, is said to 
have introduced the degree of Doctor into 
the univenutiea. The first ceremony of 
th^ kind wa.s performed at Bologna, on 
the petsoA of Bulgams, in the year 1130 , 
wtm bqgan to prouss tlto Roman law, and 
On that occasion was promoted to the doc¬ 
torate. 'Die enstom was soon transferred 
IhNn the of the law to that of 

tlteology; and Peter Lombard is the first 
doctor in aacted Ibeolqgy upon record in 
the univeiaitr of Paris. Ancient English 
Nri»»)te|d tee venerable Bede to have been 


the first doctor of Cambridge^ and John da 
Beverley at Oxford} the latter died in yia. 
But Spmman thinks there was no title or 
degree in England till about the year 1207 . 
John Hambois is supposed to lie the first 
rnnsidan who was honoured with the title 
of doctor in England. Holinshed, in his 
“Chronicles,” tells us—“John Hamb is 
was an excellent musician, and fur bis 
notable cunning therein he was made a 
doctor oi music.— Loaring. 

DEITY.—The World without a 
What would the world be witbout a 
Deity, without love, justice, freedom, re¬ 
tribution ? A gigantic corpse, from which 
the soul has fied; an unconscious play of 
things, in which there is no place for the 
highest and the best,—^for virtue, love, 
perfection, but only for their names. A 
miserable, unmeaning, unsolvable, neve”- 
ending riddle; and the most wretched of 
beings in it—^man, with the claims of his 
reason and the sentiments of his heart !— 
Zschokke. 

DEITY.—^The World a Temple for the 

The heaven, the mr, the earth, and bound¬ 
less sea, 

Make but one temple for the Deity. 

Waller. 

DELAY—Unfortunate. 

Delay has always been unfortunate to 
those who are ready.—D ante. 

DELAYS—Dangerous. 

Delays are no more numerous than they 
are (iRngeious.—W. Secker. 

DELICACIES.—Nature's 

These delicacies 

Of taste, sight, smell,—^herbs, fruits, and 
flowers, 

Walks and the melody of birds.—M ilton. 

DELIGHT.—A Home-Felt 
Such a sacred and home-felt delight^ 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

1 never heard till now.-^M ilton. 

DELIGHT. —Sources of 

Abundant and diversified above 
All number, were the sources of delic^t f 
As infinite as were tee lips that drank; 
And to tee pure, all innoooit and pure; 
The simplest still to wisest men the best: 
One made acquaintanceship with plants and 
flowers, 

And happy grew in t^ing all their names; 
One cla.s^ the quadrupedst n third, the 
ibwb; 

Another found in mSaeruls his joy t 
And 1 have seen a man, a worthy man. 
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Itt mood, cottvenliig with a j 
And asM.thKmgbhisglaBsmadebyhunsel^ 
B^eld wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect 
joy.—S« F 014 .OK. 

DBLIVBRANCB,—The Transport of 

Open the iron-bound door of the con¬ 
demned cell, and hy the dim light that 
struggles through its bars read the sove- 
rek^ free pardon to the felon, stretched, 
pam and emaciated, upon his pallet of 
stiaw; and the radiance you have kindled 
in that gloomy dungeon, and the transport 
you have created in that felon's heart, is a 
resent realization. Yon have given him 
ack a present life; you have touched a 
thousand chords iu his bosom which awake 
a present harmony; and where, just pre¬ 
vious, reigned sullen, grim despair, now 
reigns the sunlight joyousness of apre.<«nt 
hope.—Du, O. WINSLOW. 

DELIVERY.—A Good 

If a man is to be a public reader or 
speaker, his fame, and frequently his for¬ 
tune, depends mudi upon a good delivery. 
As a public speaker, it carries with it its own 
convicUon; and as a private one, every one 
must allow that an easy and gracefal 
manner of address is very engaging, and a 
distinguished mark of a libe^ education. 
What manifest advantages, in all concerns 
of life, has the fluent and ready speaker, 
who can easily give birth to his sentiments, 
over him who falters in his utterance, and is 
not able to express his ideas but with difii- 
cnlty;—whose thoughts are smothered in the 
throat and die upon the tongue I It may be 
adeed—How is it pomible to put words into 
that man’s month who is at a loss for expres¬ 
sion ? Even this is to be done by practice, 
where the mind is well-mformed and well 
stored, and where the memory is not defec¬ 
tive ; which last is, like all otbo’ qualities 
of the mmd, stren^cned and increased by 
use. I have experienced this wonderfully 
nwself: having associated, once a weel^ 
with a few friends, fond of debate^ and 
havmg continued it for three or four years, 
1 acquired a facility of expression and a 
flow m words on all snhiects of which I was 
master, that I conceived, once in my Hfc, 
1 never <^ld have possessed. The chief 
ai^ to this faulty are to be well acquainted 
with the subject-matter, and to deliver onr 
thoughts slowly and deliberately. An even- 
^ passed in this manner is not only improv- 
n% but entertaining: and far more rational 
than me cmnmon wit-chat of the day, and 
the etenud noise in a large company, wh^ 
evey man andbrn to be the first tite 
ioteiest QMakexi—T aeslbr. 


DBLUOB,—A Deeeriiitioo of the 

And now the thickening sky 
Like a dork ceilbg stood; down rushed the 
rain 

Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was seen. The floating vessel 
swam 

Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow, 

Rode tilting o’er the waves ; all dweluogs 
else 

Flood overwhelmed, and them, with all 
their pomp, 

Deep luidetr water rolled; sea covered sea,— 
Sea without shore: and in their palaces. 
Where luxury late reigned, sea monsters 
whelped 

And stabled. Of mankind, so numerous 
late, 

All left in one small bottom swamimbarked. 

Milton. 

DELUSION.—Mountains of 

What mountains of delusion men have 
reared! 

How every age hath bustled on to build 
Its shado^ mole—its monumental dream! 
How faith and fanc^, in the mind of man. 
Have spuriously nungled)—P. J. Bailey. 

DBHAOOQUB.—An Honest 
When Alexander sent Fhocion one 
hundred talents, I^ocion asked his messen¬ 
gers why Alexander »ve him such a great 
reward above all the other citizens of 
Athens ? “ Because,” said they, ** he 
esteemeUi thee alone to be a ^od and 
honest man.” *’Let me then,* replied 
Phocion, “be what 1 seem.”— Lady 
Montagu. 

DBMAQOOUE8.—The Tyruny of 

Demagogues, however fond they may af¬ 
fect to be of independence and liberty in 
their public speeches, are invariably tones 
in thesr private actions, and despots m their 
own families.— Colton. 

DEMOCRACY.—The Love of 

The love of democracy is that of equality, 
—Montesquieu. 

DEMOCRACY.-The Power of 

If democracy be not a kw to Itself no 
power can restrain it Even a slight 
menace can paralyze government and lq[ii> 
latiw among ns. Even now law is, in our 
great towns, impotent agfitnst terrorism; 
and tetiDiiBBi can evoke leaders who com¬ 
bine boldness and hypocrisy; and to aid 
them, relentless executioners, toe sympathy 
of inumbers, and toe evil eloouence which 
extebuaies or justifies wickedness: in A 
word, h can evoke all the msttmaentalities 
of revohitions,— Bp. JeUnb. 
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DBMOM»nUTION.»The tfceenfty of o 

A demonstmdoB of an important troth 
b abadtttelv necessaiy to plam it bejrond 
the pouitwty of doubt or denial.—D&. 
Wsmsa. 

DSMON8TRATION—NeedloM and Ab> 
•nnl. 

They who demonstrate plain things, light 
a candle to see the sun.—A uistOtle. 

DBPSNDSNCB.—^The Bittemesa of 

Thou shalt know bv experience how salt 
the savour is of others bread, and how sad 
a path it is to clunb and descend another's 
stairs.— Dante. 

DEPENDENCE.—Mutual 

The mutual dependence which obtains 
among material things is perceived by os on 
a moment's redectioa Not one atom m 
creation exists by itself or for itself alone, 
but, directly or indirectly, influences and is 
influenced by every other atom. Bat the 
unity which exists among mtelligent and 
responsible persons, their mutum depen* 
deuce and relationship, is just as real as 
that which obtains among matenal things, 
and is far more wonderful, more solemn 
and important in its nature, causes, and 
consequences.— Macieod. 


DEPUTATION.—A 

A<'noan cd aid^tftde whim 
many, but dews aot ila»eli.^GiAD* 

STONE. ' ‘ , 

DESCENT—Esteemed. 

Hdiloumlite desceitt js hi all nations 
greaUy, esteem^; besidsa, it il tO be iuc’ 
pect^ that the difldren of men of worth 
will be like their fathcoA nobility is the 

virtue of a flunilt*—A ei$iotiA. 

; 

DBBCRlPTlON.-.^A< Complete 

A description is Complete when it has 
enumerated the most obvious or remarkable 
peculiafities of an object—I. Tavxoe. . 

DESCRIPTION AND RBADZTV. 

Gravina, an Italian <»itic, obsdrvoiv 
every man desires to see that of wluch'^e 
has read) but no man desires to read an 
account of what he has seen.; so mu^does 
description fall short of reality. Desetw* 
tion only excites cariosity: seeing satisnes 
it— De. Johnson. 

DESERT.—A Deacription of the 

I never passed the desert without ex* 
petiencing very punful emotions. It was 
the image of immensity to my thoughts. It 
showed no limits. It h^ neimer beginning 
nor end. It was an ocean for the foot m 
man !— Napoleon I. 


DEPENDENCE—on the Strong. 

The beautiful must ever rest in the arms 
(MT the sublime. The gentle needs the 
strong to sustain it, as much as the rock- 
flowers need rocks to grow on, or the ivy 
ihe ragged waU which It embraces.— Mrs. 
Stowe. 


DESERTION.—In the Dark of 

Vessels at sea, ^at are richly frat^t 
with jewels and spices, may be in the dmrk, 
and tossed in the storm; so a soul enriched 
with the treasures of grace, may yet be in 
the dark of desertion, and so tossed as to 
think it shall be cast away in the storm.— 
T. Watson. 


DBPORTMENT-BnJoined. 

Be reserved, but not sour; grave, but 
not formal; bold, but not rash.; humble, but 
not servile; patient, but not insensible; 
constant, but not obstinate; cheerful, but 
not light. Rather be sweet-tempered than 
familiar; fiuniliar, rather than intimate; 
and intimate with very few, and with those 
few upon good grounds.— Penn. 


DEPORTMENT.—A Suitable 

There is a deportment which suits the 
Cnre and btlents of each person: it is 
uways lost when it is quitted for that of 

another.—L a Rocbepovcavu). 


DEFRAVrrr—DeSiwd. 

It ita (Anuige from perftetion to impet* 

Actum.—Bucs. 
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DESIGN-Defined. 

Desi^ does not take place by accident, 
nor is it effected simply for its own sake; 
but it is the fruit of an intelligent purpose 
to produce a certain effect.—I. Taylor. 

DESIGN .—Secrecy of 

Secrecy of design, whra* combined with 
rapidity of execution, like the column that 
guided Israel in the desert,, b^mes a 
guardian pillar of light and fire to onr 
aiends, a cloud of overwhelming end 
impenetrable daikness to our enemies.— 
Colton. 

DESIRE.—A Rule for 

Before we paadonately dedre anyditog 
which another eiqoys, we should wintwlmn 
into the happiness ^ Us possesoor.— La 
Rdcuefovcauld. 
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OBSPOMOBNCY. 


Ittf enktr to l^e fint denve 

to stl^ it.-'D». 

FiuufBUit. 

tiBB^B.—tiM , 

TltQ tbirtit ti 4(site is nef er €9e4» nOr 
fUUy s^S'«4*’^>*ClcttftQi 

BBSlB B S " ' 0 > < of the SquI, 

Desires tat tlie txi^se of the smi; 
physicians jtt^ge by appetite, so may you 
by desires.—^M akton, 

DSaiRBA.—Want of 
Want of desires is the greatest riches.— 
SSNhCA. . * ♦ 

DBpt^AlR. 

Leaden'«yed despair.—KhVTS. 

DBSPAIR^—Abecaute 
Considering the unforeseen events of this 
world, we should be taught that no human 
condition should inspire men with absolute 
despair —FIELDING. 

DESPAIR- Becruiling Qrief. 

With woful measures wan Despair— 

Low, sullen sounds his grief beguil’d ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts was wild. 

Collins. 

DESPAIR—Converted %to Resignation. 

Religion converts despair, which de> 
stroys, iuto resignation, which submits — 
Blessington. 

DESPAIR —The Courage of 

Despair tabes hearty when there’s no hope 
to speed; 

The coward then takes arms and does the 
deed.—H skkjck. 

IWSPAIR—DeSaed. 

Despair is the thought of the unattain- 
ahleness of any which works 

differently in men’s mindA sometimes pro¬ 
ducing uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest 
and i^okney.—L ocks. 

OBSPAtB.—The FataUty of 

Saul owed his defeat more to the mal^ 
inflnetice of the witdi of Endor than to the 
arms of the Philktines When she buried 
hope in hb breve heart she hw grave ; 
WtOTY vankbed with die mttnUed phantom ; 
and whmi $au4 pale, haggard, ob q»rits 
depreseed, hb eourage sniumn as hb eye^ 
Feet to hght, he &d no edtaaoe. The 
battle Df Gdboa wss lost btfore H was 


begun. Despair in troth is about as bad a 
leimer as presumption—this is Scylla, that 
'Charybdu; and both extremes—die rock, 
horrid with breakers, and the glassy but 
treacherous whirlpool—are alike la;Ml.-r 
Dr. Guthrie. 

OBSPAIR.—The Gloom of 

Mine after-hfe ! what b mine after-life? 

My day i<r dosed 2 the gloom of night b 
eome i 

A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate. 

’ Joanna Baillis. 

DESPAIR.—The Result of 

He that despairs hmits infinite power to 
finite apprehenrions.—D r. South, 

DESPISE.—Counsel nOt to 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
anything; for there is no man that has not 
hts hour, not is there anything that has not 
its place.— A3AI. 

DESPISED.—Apprehensive of being 

It is 6nly those who feel their own con¬ 
temptible character that are apprehensive of 
being despised.—L a RochbPoucauld. 

DESPISED,—The Condition of being 

No one am be despised by another until 
he has learnt to despise himself.— Srneca. 

DESPONDENCY.—Counsel against 

Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows. 

Call to your aid your courage and your 
wisdom; 

Think on the sudden change of humop 
scenes; 

Think on the varioos aeddents of wax; 
Think on the mighty rower of awful virtue; 
Think on the Providence that guards the 
good.— Dr. Johnson. 

DESPONDENCY.— The Sadnewi of 

It is sad 

To see die light of beauty wane awav, 
Know eyes are dimming, bosoms shrivel¬ 
ling, feet 

Losing their springs, and limbs theb lily 
rouiMloess; 

But it IS worse to feel the heart-spriqg 
gone, 

To lose hope, care not for the oomtngthing, 
And fed all ddpgs go to decay within us. 

P. J. Baileyj 

DESPONDENCY.—Crtttreneea of 

t am fedblA dboonnmed, solitaty, la die 
midst bf ek[ht hnndieo thousand men, I 
fed little attachment to eabtence; my 
imaebiatUKi has talma the tolour out of lb 
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I Am mtwted lof aH without haviag tasted 
Anjrthii^. If you only knew bow sad I am 
1;^miQg1 I lo?e Borrow, and live much 
with hj^r. They Speak to roe of literaty 
Ibisa and. public employment. I have 
ocCa^onatlycertain desires that way; but 
frankly I despise fame, and can scarcely 
conceive why people should take so much 
trouble to run after such a little fool. 
Where is the soul tliat shall understand 
mine 7—Lacoruaire. 

DESPOTISM.—The Existence of 

Despotism cm no more exist in a nation, 
until the liberty of the press be destroyed, 
than the night can hap^n before the sun is 
set.—C olton. 

DESPOTISM.—Kingly 

Where kin® prevail, all liberty is lost^ 

And none out he who reigns can freedom 
boast; 

Some shadow of the tdiss thou shaft retain, 
Choosing to do what sovereign powers 
ordain.— Locan. 

DESPOTISM—Necessary. 

So long as it remains true that the neater 
part of mankind spend their lives rather in 
the pursuit of sensual pleasures and follies 
than like rational beings, so long will des¬ 
potism be necessary.—J. G. Forster. 

DESPOTISM.—Power cannot Avoid 

It is difficult for power to avoid despotism. 
The possessors of rude health j —^the indi-,; 
■Widualities cat out by a few strokes, solid 
for the very reason that they are all of a 

E 'ece;—the complete characters whose fibres 
ive .never been strained by a doubtthe 
minds that no questions disturb, and no 
ospiratio® put out of breath;—^these, the 
stroog, are also the tyrants.—G aspakul 

DESTRUCTION.—The Work of 

The work of destruction is always easier 
than the work of reparation, It is an easy 
matter to swallow a bit of poisoned food; 
It is not SiO easy to undo the dire effisets of 
It |s easy .to kindle a great conflagra¬ 
tion ; it is a work of toil and trouble to 
' Attlxl^e the flames. It is an easy thing 
to Bii, but,its eflects are dreadful!—T, 
Al^ander. 

|^1f«UCT10N—Unlvenat 
' Bhtlnres, states, and kingdoms have, bv 
the doom of the Supreme ^viduae^ theft 
= periods; grqat cftiiM .lie Sadly buried in 
41ttir dust j arts and scieoto have not only 
tlmireciip^ but their wanings and deaths, 
^^□m 'ghaatly wonders of the world, raised by 
* tlM ambition of im«, are overthrown and 
^ .j^SopIed. Some Tights above, not idly en- 
^ 146 


titled stats, are lost, and ”1 

of us. The excellent fabric of this uuivmc 
itself shall one day suffer ruia,- cgju dMurge 
like a ruin; and ^ould poor earthing, 
thus to be handled complain?— Sir w. 
Drummond. , - ' 

DESTINY—Dirflned. 

Destiny, or fate, i$ the diwne law under 
the divine control. —ZSCUORKB. 

DESTINY—and an Idle Man. 

Hast thou looked on the potter’s udbe^— 
one of the venerablest objects, old as the 
prophet Ezekiel, and ' far older 7 * Kude 
lumps of clay^ hoar they spin themselvM 
up, by mere quick whirling, into beautiful 
cinmlar dishes I And fancy the most as¬ 
siduous potter, but without his wheel, 
reduced to make dishes by mere kneading 
and baking 1 Even such a potter were des¬ 
tiny with a human soul that would rest and 
lie at ease,—that would not work and spin! 
Of an idle unrevolving man, the kindest 
destiny can bake and knead nothing other 
than a botch: let her spend on him what , 
expensive colouring, or gilding and enamel¬ 
ling she will, he is but a botch—a nmre 
enamelled vessel of dishonour I—Carlyle. 


OESTIMY-^a Scape-Goat and a Neceaalty. 

The scape-goatwhich we make responsible 
for all our crimes and follies; a necessity 
which we set down for invincible, when we 
have no wish to atrive against it— Mrs. 
Balfour. * 


DESTINY.—Throwing the Dice 

He who throws the dice of destiny; 

Though with a sportive or unthinking hand, 
Must bide the issuer be it life or death. 

A. Smith. 

DBSULTORINBSS.—The Causes of 

Desultoriness may arise from inaccurate 
knowledge, discursive reading, waift of 
method, a roving mind, and even a full 
head.— Dr. Davies. 


DETAIN.—Counaelfiot to 

Never hold any oii'e by the button br fllie 
hand, in order to be beard out; for If 
people are unwilling to hear yoUj 'yc^iiad 
better hold your tongue than them.— 
Chesterfield, , ' 


DBTBRMINATION-Dafiaed. 

The bent of the will to the eteai^ ' km. • 
parent gobd.>^tdCKS. 

' ‘ ... 

DSTBEMINATiON.-^A Eftm '; - ' 

^ i prison to-day, t wt^ld 

preach the Gospd again to-morrow, 
hdp of God.—BUNYAM. . ^ 



IMmaiimiitioM. 
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wmnitMtItilfflOVt,—h MotaUd Imuoc* 

.0f’ 

man known to hibtory, uid 
long itlustrio^ among his fellow-men, who 
in his own mSdllations had reached the con* 
vimiou that there was a new world far across 
the sea, and no disappointaient or vexing 
delay could expel that conviction from his 
eameiit mind. Neither the frov^ns nor the 
neglect of monarchs, neither hope deferred, 
nor the terrors of the deep, nor mutiny, 
nor tem|)est, nor death, could turn Columbus 
from his resolute purpose. On he pressed 
in spite of them all—serene amid the 
tempest—full of hope when all around 
i'Cemcd to tell only of despair; and he 
stood at last on the shores of a lovely island 
in the ocean,—tliediscoverei of lands whose 
diicovery has changed the history of the 
Morld I—TwtEDIE. 

DETRACTION—a Bold Monster. 

Deliaction's a bold monster, an 1 fears not 
To w'ound the fame of princes, if it find 
Hut any blemish lu their lives to work on. 

Massinger. 

t 

DETRACTION.—A But of 

In some unlucky dispositions Ihcie is 
Mich an envious kind of pride, that they 
(onnut endure that any but themsehes 
should be set forth for excellent ; so that 
when they hear one justly praised, they will 
cither seek to dismount his viitues, or, if 
they be like a clear light, tliey will stab him 
with a ^ of detraction; as if there wcic 
something yet so foul as did obnubilate 
even his brightest glory. When their 
tongue cannot justly condemn him, they 
will leave him suspected by their silence.— 
Feltuau. 

DETRA'CTIONS.—Mending 

Happy are they that hear their di trac¬ 
tions, and can put them to mending.— 
SUAXSPRARE. 

DEVELOPMENT.—The Law of 

What could be more trivial than the 
having of the lid of a lea-ketile? Yet, in 
ll»t motion lay the germ of ocean steamers, 
milways, and mills. Development dilates 
the sm^ Into the great. By that law sparks 
dame into conflagmtions, fountains dow 
into streams, and tne minute swells into the 
magrdfioenL The seeds of uumy a world- 
famed change were dropped in silence,— 
night dews watered them when no eyes 
looked on f but at length th^ bore fruit in 
the hoarts of millions; ai^ the harvest of 
thw wav^ ovar all tM breadth of a con- 


DEVELOPMENT.—A Tne 

That is a true develr^ment in which 
nothing is ever lost at a h^ier, which has 
been once really possessed at a lower stage; 
and rimply on the ground that there is 
nothing which it were needful and good to 
lose, biHsaase at no point is there anything 
which tends to interfere or thwart the 
vocation of the being whose development 
is going forwaid.—D r. Mullre. 

DEVIATION.-A Single 

To nhat gniphs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of luiiiian duties leads 1 —Byrun. 

DEVIL.—The Assaults ef the 

The devil’s fiist assault is violent; resist 
that, and h's second will beueafcer; that 
being rcsikted, he proves a coward.—Sr. 
Chrysostom. 

DEVIL.—Holy Witnesses Employed by the 

The devil can cite Scripture fur hb purpose: 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiung died(| 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 

Oh, what a ^odly outside falsehood hath I 

Shakspeark. 

DEVIL.— The Way to'Shame the 

Tell truth, and shame the devil: 

If you have power to raise him, bring him 
hither, 

And I’ll be sworn I have powm to shame 
him hence: 

Oh, while yon live, tell tnith, and shaihe ' 
the devil!—SHAKtffUiARE. 

DEVOTEES.—Religious 

For he was of that stnbbom crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To lie (he (rue church militant; 

Such os du build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible ai tlUery; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks : 

Call fire and sword and desolation 
A godly thtqroUgb refomuition, 

Which always must be carry*d on, 

And still I)C doing, nefver done : 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

S. Butler. 

DBVOTtDII.-mehreat Styles of. 

A.bishop chanting hb psalter under the 
groit^d tooi of a cathedral, and a cove¬ 
nantor prayiim in hb bill-side cav«, arc 
two 'veiy dffkreat Myles, of devotion.— 

Wvw 

w 



DEVOVK^N. 


DipricuLTisa. 


ESVQTXOE->~Lukewttm Mfd Olowlnir. 

t)evoti6n, when lukewarm, is undevoat; 
Bat when it glows, its heat is struck to 
heaven: 

To human hearts her golden harps are 
strung; 

High heaven’s orchestra chants “Amen” 
to man!—D r. E. Young. 


the |reen leaf and the thirsty land>^the 
invisible moisture of the air tiuckens into 
hazy mists, and settles in tiny pearls on 
every cool thing. How thankhu for this 
nightly dew has nature everywhere and 
always appeared 1 and how have poets in 
every age sung of its beauty and benefi* 
cciice!—P rok. Johnston. 


DEVOTION.—Private 

1 love to steal, awhile, away 
From every aimbering care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 

I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear; 

And all His promises to plead, 

Where none but God can hear. 

I love to think on mercies past, 

And future good imjilore; 

And all my cares and soirows cast 
On Him whom 1 adore.- 5 -I’. Brown. 

DEVOTION.—Self-Sacrificing 

When the bisho]) laid bis hand upon me, 
I gave myself up to be a martyr for Iiim 
who bung upon the cross for me. '1 ill you 
hear of my dying for, or in my work, you 
will not be apprised of all the preferment 
that is expectM by me,— Whitfieiu. 

DEW,—Evening 

Pleasantly contest thou, 

I'iew o( the evening ! to the crisp’d-up glass; 

And the curl’d corn-blades bow, 

And the light bteezea pass, 

Tliat their parch’d Ups may feel thee, and 
expand. 

Thou sweet reviver of the fever’d land ! 

So, to the thirsty soul 
Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love; 

And to the scathed heart, ma^ whole, 

Tumeth in joy above. 

To where the spirit freely may expand, 

And rove, untrammelled, in that “better 
land i”—G allagher. 


DEW—in Flowers. 

And that same dew, which sometimes 
withers buds, 

Was vront to swell, like round and orient 
pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flow’rets’ eyes, 
like tesru that did their own disgrace 
bewtUL— Shaksfeake. , 

DEW.—Tha DrutelUl 

When the summer’s stm hassunk beneath 
the tmrixQUt and toolneu re-visita the 
l^mheo piamt and soil, the grateful dew 
along with it, and hioistens alike 


DEW.—T^an Compared to 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
'1 hat silveiy doth progress on thy cheeks. 

SllAKSPEARS. 


DBW.DROP3—Described. 

Earth’s liquid jewellery, wrought of air. 
Young nature’s christening.—P, J. BaileY. 

DIAMOND.—The Property of the 

The distinguishing peculiarity and most 
valuable characteristic oi the diamond is 
the power it possesses of lefiacting and 
lefiecting the prismatic colouis : thus pro¬ 
perty it US that gives fire, life, and brilliancy 
to it. Other stones reflect the light as they 
receive it—bright in proportion to their 
own transparency, but always colouiless; 
and the ray comes out as it went in.— 
Colton. 

DIARY.—Needfulness of a 

There is not a period of life, a year, a 
.single day, so devoid of blessing, so desti¬ 
tute of moral teaching, so trivial and un¬ 
important, that it may be deliberately flung 
into oblivion without sin and uithoul loss. 
There is a sense in which passages of our 
history that we would give worlds to blot 
out of existence for ever ought still to be 
remembered; or, at least, should have 
mementos lying within reach when seasons 
occur suitable for reverting to their humbling 
lessons. And if the darkest scenes may 
reproduced upon the mental retina with 
safety and advantage, how mudi more the 
bnghter-those simts where special altai- 
fires were kindled to God—those help- 
stones that glitter in the far-seen sunlight 
of distant Bethels I But, fhrgotten to a 

S 'reat extent they must be, if unrecorded : 
or what were the Ebenezer, the monu¬ 
mental pillar, the cromlech, the caiin, but 
substitutes for writing? Are we to hoard 
the letters of absent friends, to jot down 
favourite readings, to post up carefully our 
cash-books and ledgera, and then leave to 
treacherous, waywaid memory the acooiliit 
of everlastiiw thoughts and priceless Uea- 
eares?—£. GAkRETT. 

DIPPICDLTIBS.—The Sight ef 

The greatest difficulties lie wheie we esc 
not lowing for them,—G oAthe, 
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DIFPICULTIBS-^ «ff VIrtiM. 

The difficulties with which we are met 
are the maids of hosoor which set off 
vinue.—Mouftas. 

DIFFICULTIES.—The Way to Conquer 

The wise and prudent conquer difficulties > 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and 
folly 

Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
danger, 

And make th’ impossibility they fear. 

Rowe. 

DIFFIDENCE.—Examples of 

It is said of the learned Junius that he 
had such an invincible diffidence,. that 
throughout his life he coaid scarcely speak 
upon the most common subjects with 
strangers witliout a suffiision in his Cfun- 
tenance. Addison was likewise one of the 
greatest phi’osophers, as well as one of the 
most abashed and modest men of his time. 
—Buck. 

DIGNITIES.—High 

To reach high’ dignities, there is what is 
called the highway or beaten track ; there is 
also the by-path, or cross-road, which is the 
shortest.—L a BruyEre. 

DIGNITY.—True 

Tiue dignity is never gain’d by place, 

And never lost a hen honours are with¬ 
drawn.—M assinuek. 

DILIGENCE.—Incentives to 

To be rich, be diligent; move on 
Uke heaven s great movers that enrich the 
earth j 

Whose moment's sloth would show the 
world undone, 

And make the spring straight bury all her 
liirth: 

Rich are the diligent who can command 
Tune—nature's stock.— Davenawt. 

DILIGENCE.—^The Necessity for 

The rewards of life depend upon dili- 
C^ce; and the mechanic that would perfect 
his work, must first sharpen his tools.— 
Confucius. 

DIUOBNCB.—The Reward of 

Long ago a little boy was entered at 
Harrow School. He was put into a class 
beyond hit years, and where all the scho- 
loM had the advantage of previous instruc¬ 
tion denied to him. His master chid him 
w>r his dulness, and all his efforts then 
not raite him from the lowest place 
m ^ idaw. But, nothing dannteif, he 
procured the gntamais ana othar elemen¬ 


tary books which his dass-fellows had gone 
through in previous terms. He devoted 
the hours or play, and not a few of the 
hours of sleep, to the mastering of these; 
till, in a few weeks, he gradually began to 
rise, and it was not long before he shot 
ahead of all his companions, and became 
not only leader of the division, but the 
pride of Harrow. You may see the statue 
of that boy, whose career began with this 
fit of energ^ic application, m St Paul’s 
Cathedral; for he lived to be the greatest 
oriental scholar in modem Europe—it was 
Sir WUliam Jones.—J)R. J. HAMitmt 

DINNER.-The Effect of a 

The least annoyance when T am fasting 
seizes and overwhelms me; init when 1 have 
enjoyed a dinner, my heart is firm andsted- 
fast— MotlERE, 

DINNER.—An Excellent and Well- 
Arranged 

An excellent and well-arranged dinuer is 
a most pleasing occurrence, and a great tri¬ 
umph of civilized life. It is not onfy the de- 
sqg^ing morsel, and the enveloping sauce— 
but the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty which 
surround ihe meats—the learned manage¬ 
ment of light and heat—the silent and rapid 
services of the attendants—the smiling ftnd 
sedulous host, proffering gusts and reUshes 
—the exotic bottles—the embossed plate— 
the pleasant remarks—the handsome dresses 
—the cunning artifices in fmit and farina ! 
The hour of dinna, in .shoit, includes every¬ 
thing of sensual and intellcrtual gratification 
which a great nation glories in prodttdng. 
—S. Smith. 

DINNERS.- Giving Costly 

A necessitous man who gives costly din¬ 
ners, pays large sums to hi iaus^ed at— 
Cot ION. 

DISCIPLINE.—Heavenly 

It would seem, indeed, to be God’s usual 
method to prepare men for extensive useful¬ 
ness by the personal discipline of trial. 
Hence, when we see Buoyan encompassed 
by terrible temptations, and immured in 
bondage; Luther, In the fortress on die 
Wartbuig, pining in sore vekness, and bat¬ 
tling, in fancy, with embodied evil: WcUot 
wandering to Georgift and back, led through 
doubt and darkness to the long-defeimd 
moment which ended bb “Ic^ years,” 
and then welcomed on his evangelistic jour¬ 
neys with ovations of misreprrseatatien and 
mud;—sve remember that this protracted 
snffifring is but die ourricalnm of heavenly 
discipline by sriiicb, teaming of Hhn who 
i« Io<my, dn^ are shriven of self and pride, 
and'^'nieh superadds to the fortimda which 
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DIBCOVBltBftS. 


bMtn aasd to the coumge which daiei 
tneekaesB and gentleness of Christ. 
•^PUKSIIOM. 

DISClFLlMB.-oMUItary 

The leading idea of military discipline is 
to reduce the common men, in many re* 
specls, to the nature of machines; that they 
may have no volition of their ovra, but be 
actuated solely by that of their ofHceis; 
that they may have such a superlative diead 
of those officers as annihilates all fear of 
the enemies ; that they may move fonraixls 
when ordered without deeper reasoning or 
more concern than the firelucks they carry 
along with them. —Sir J. Mookb. 

DISCONTENT—Difficult to be Avoided. 

It’s hardly in a body’s power 
To keep, at times, fine being sour, 

To see how things arc shared ; 

How best o’ chiels are whyles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands lant, 
And keii na how to wair’t. 

^ R. Bur.ns. 

DISCONTENTED.—The Mieeriee of ttjjB 

The discontented is ever restless and un¬ 
easy, ilissatislicd with his station in life, his 
connexions, and almost every circumstance 
that happens to him. He is continually 
peerisli end fretful, impatient of eveiy in¬ 
jury he receives, and unduly impressed with 
every disappointment he sulfets. lie con- 
sideis most other persons as happier than 
himself, and enjoys hardly any of the l>less- 
ings of Providence with a calm and grateful 
mind. He forms to himself a thousand 
dUtressuig fears concerning futurity, and 
n.akcs his present condition unhappy, by 
anticipating the misery he may endute in 
years to come.—S tenmbtt. 

DISCORD—among Families. 

Discord tunts a house into a little hell, 
full of the tormenting pasVions—Sonow 
and Anguibli, Disdain and Despite, Malice 
and Knvy, that blast the most dourislung 
(imilles.*—D r. Batiss. 

DISCORD—Feraonlfiad. 

Her by her pUrti colour'd vest he knew; 
Unequal auipes, and many, formed the 
«vin, 

Wbidi ppening with her walk, or wind that 
hlevi-, 

Now'show’d, now hid her; for they were 
uncewn. 

Hef hair appeared te be at strjfe: in hue 
Like silver, and like gold, and black, and 
brown i 

port in a tr^ in riband part comprest, 
jBpme on her shoulders flow’d, some on her 
' Ariosto. 

« *So 


DISCORD.—Tbe Way to Avoid 

When two goats meet on anarrow bridge 
over deep water, how do they behave? 
Neither of them can turnback a^in, neither 
can pass the other, because the bridge is 
too narrow; if they should thrust one 
another, they might both fall into the water 
and be drowned. Nature, then, has taught 
them tliPt if one lays himself down, and 
jiennits Aie other to go over him, both 
remain without hurt Even so, people 
should rather endure to be trod upon, than 
to fall into debate and dibcord one with 
another.—LuTiiKR. 

DISCOURSE —Commonplaces of 

To have commonplaces of discourse and 
to want variety is odious to the hearers, and 
shows a shallowness of thought; ’tis there- 
fu>-eagood to vary and suit speeches to tbe 
present occasion, as also to hold a modera* 
Hon in all discourse, especially of religion, 
the .state, great persons, important business, 
poveiiy, aud anything deserving pity.— 
Lord Bacon. 

DISCOURSE.- A Good, but Attenuated 

The discourse is good, but attenuated : 
the preacher has a clue of thread of gold in 
his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after 
ell; but give me the man who will throw 
the clue at Ine at once, and let me unwind 
it; and then show in his hand anothii 
ready to follow.— Foster. 

DISCOURSES.-Reading 

Pulpit discourses have insensiUy dwindled 
from speaking to reading; a practice, of 
itself, sufficient to stifle every germ of elo* 
quence. It is only by the fre.sh feelings of 
the heart, that mankind can be very ]Mwer 
fully affected. What can be more Inuicroas 
than an orator delivering stale indignation 
and fervour of a week old; turning over 
whole pages of violent passions written out 
in German text; reading the tropes and 
apostrophes into which he is hurried by the 
aidour of his mind; and so affected at a 
preconcerted line and page, that he is un¬ 
able to proceed any further?— S. Smith, 

DISCOURTESY.—Tbe Springa of 

Discourtesy does not spring m«-ely from 
one bad qutuity, but from several,—from 
foolish vanity, from ignorance of whatt^is 
due to others, from indolence, from stu^V 
dity, from distraction of thought, ftom 
contempt of others, fiom jealousyr—L a 
BRPVkKE. 

DIBCOVBRERS.—in 

Thev are 111 discoverers that think there 
is no land when the^ can Ke notbiiu! but 
sea.—L ord BACUik 

w 
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Iwbtcd dbcovene$t bom oat of date^ 
would ]xmdv^ &11 dead upon the world. 
^LSITCU, 

DISCOVERY.'—Pemvermee In 

The enamd which covers the chM])est 
carthaiware was not discovered by Bernard 
Palissy until aftet fifteen years of anxious 
toil. After incredible hardships, he had 
mode a little advance; then he devoted 
eight months to manufacturing ware njpon 
which to experiment, and many weary days 
to building uith his own hands the furnace 
in which to bake it. Six days and six 
nights he stood by the fire to note the 
experiments and feed the furnace; when, 
alas i his fuel was exhausted. In his des* 
peration, he thrust into the fire the dresser, 
stools, tables, and the boarding from his 
bouse I He repaid the assistance of a potter 
witli his garments, leaving himself mmost 
naked. Not only had he to bear continuous 
disappointments in his experiments, which 
were almost more than mortal could en¬ 
dure, but to submit to the reproache|»of 
his wife and friends, who deemed him a 
fitting inmate for a lunatic asylum.—J. 
Johnson. 

DISCREET.—Counael to be 
Be discreet in all things, aiiR so render 
it unnecessary to be mysterious about any. 
- Wellington. 

DISCRETION—Reftned. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us iu all the duties of life.— 
Addison. 

DISCRETION.—The Importance of 

Though a man has all other perfections 
End wants discretion, he will be of no great 
consequence in the world; but if he has 
this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases in his particuiar station of life.— 
Addison. 

DISCRETION AND VALOUR. 

Discretion 

And hard valour am the twins of honour, 
An4, nursed ti^ether, make a conqueror; 
Divided, but a talker. 

.5 Beadwomt and Flstchbil 

a 

^pXSCUSS.—CompeUinc One to 

It k as unfiUr to ttimpel a man todiscuas 
with you who cannot play the game, or 
do«f not like it, as it wctuld be to compel 
a person to plfiy at cbess witb> you under 
sttuUar dreunmumoes-t netther is such A 
•dttnf eatercke of thetniod statable to the 


iiq>idity and equal divirion of general com^ 
vernation.—S. Smith. 

DISCUSS .—A Desire to 

Come, then! and while the dow idde 
hangs 

At die stiff thatch, and winter’s frosty 
pangs 

Benumme the year, blilh {as of oM) let ns 
'Mid noise and war, of peace and ndrtli 
disaisse. 

Thk portion thou wert bom for. Why 
should we 

Vex at the time’s ridiculous miserie? 

An age that thus hath fooled itselfe, and 
will, 

(Spite of thy teeth and mine,) perskt so 
still. 

Let’s sit then at thk fire: and, while we 
steal 

A revell in the town, let others seal, 
Purchase, or cheat, and who can let them 
pay. 

Till those black deeds bring on the dark* 
some day. 

Innocent spenders we ' a bdter use 
S|iall weor out our short lease, and leave 
th' obtuse 

Rout to their husks. They and their bags 
at best 

Have cares in earnest. We care for a jest. 

H. Vaughan. 

DISCUSSION—Abused. 

It is an exercise grossly abused by those 
who have recourse to it, and is very apt to 
degenerate into a habit of perpetual con- 
tridiction. u'hich is the most tiresome and 
most digusting in all the catalogue of 
imbecilities,—S. Smith. 

DISCUSSION.—The Benefit of 

Unl^ a variety of opinions are laid 
before us, we have no opportunity of selec¬ 
tion, but are bound of necessity to adopt 
the particular view which may have lieen 
brought forward. The j^rity of gold 
cannot be ascertained by a single specimen, 
but when we have carefully compared ft 
with others, we are able to fix upon the 
finest ore.— Herodotus. 

DISEASE.—The Cause of 

I tell ymi honestly what I think k the 
cause of tne complicated maladies at the 
human race :—it is their gonnandiring and 
stuffing, and stimulating their digestive 
organs to an excess, themby proaudng 
nervous disorders and Irritations. The 
Btat{i of thrir minds k another g^nd cause t 
—the fidgeting and discontenting them* 
selves about -iraat caimot be help^ j pas* 
sbflh cf ail kinds—malignant pamons 
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rtf. u«iii<« 

dtetufb^lMU 
* » 


The yoWie dtetuei that most subdue at 

u»tgth. 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens 
with his 8tr«igth —-PorE 


DIMRACB —Cilihe the Cause of 
Disgrace censists infinitely more la the 
enme than m the punibhment —IiORD 
Bacon 


» *• ' 

■*... .,.>11 , ,11 .. m 4 » 

{s.}^irrjeihE4cs9iiBB8.<Hto 

Terantius, captaiB Ur the txugtfM 
Adnaa, psesenfea a peUt^ou tfieMAe Plttw* 
tums might have a temple by'MwmMdveti 
in which to worship Gm apim firout tim 
Anans The empmr tore his netiti^ 
and threw it away, bidding hup asfc itqne<- 
thing for himself, opd it thouU b(^ graated. 
leiantius modestly gathered up tM fiiag> 
inenta of his petition, and said, wMi true 
nobilitv of mmd —** If I cannot be heard 
in God’s cause, 1 will never ask anything 
for myself ”—AaviNS * 

DlSLOYALTY.^The First Symptom of 


D1800I8B—whed Needless 

Were we to take as much pains to be 
what we ought to be, as we do to disguise 
what weremly are, we might appear like 
ourselves, without being at thd uoubk of 
any diaguiseat all —LA Rochefoucauld 

DISH -^The Best 

Being one of die company at a banquet, 
*GotihoTd proposed, for their diversion, the 
question—What is the best dish whieh a 
host can present to hu, guests ? 1 o this one 
replied —f he familiar and improving con¬ 
versation of good fnencU Another ^d 
—The best dish seems to me to be the 
cunriesy and tidiness of the lady of the 
honse. baid a third —It is that which is 
tiidt offered tfi a hungry man In the 
opinion of the^fourth, the best dish was lui 
open and Kcne^s heart on the pari of the 
host Odf^old then took up the Word, and 
a^ed —There is certainly reason in your 
answers, but 1 too will sav what I think 
The Jmst dish is that which bas been 
tamlffb) fair means and with a good con¬ 
science, IS enjoyed with gratitude* and 
reverence tow^s God, and of which the 
poor beggar at the gate m^ves his share 
—SCMVER. 

DIftHONEatY —The Oraspint Natom of 

5 o> graspsug » dishonesty that it is no 
vsapectOr m persons. it will cheat friends 
«a as foes; and, were it possilile, even 
Gnd Himsdf I—BANcnom 

mBHONOUB —Adding to 

ICaiw, ^ugh they see plainly enough 
hpitOBr^t evils they are going plunge, 
^yet, to avoid the imputation m dishonour,, 
—«o etpwerful is the lotce of one bewltdiiqb 
ttowM}—ibel themselves oMiged to yi4i V 
• course of wht<|i their better reason mn 
(teappio^e, and hftsh wtlAiUy into irremem' 
able caliuiiftses, wad uumr a more shamefiil 
vlietobt hf dlduhitnir throu^ their own 
aWM obtfthaqr thim Fortune would have 
them.—tf(C£:yDm«8. 


The first symptom of disloyalty, the 
first presage of disobedience, is to lonsult 
when wrt already know what we ought to 
do.—Diu VlNBT. 

DISOBEDIENCE—Contnubets Love. 

We remember the anecdote of (he Roman 
commander who forbade an engagement 
with the enemy, md the first transgressor 
against Whpse piohibition was his son He 
acetpted the challenge of the leader of the 
other hoat, met, slew, spoiled him, and 
then m tnumphant foaling earned the 
spoils to his father’s tent mt the Roman 
father refused to recognise me instinct 
which progipted this as deserving of the 
nime of love Disobedtebee coiitrauieted ib 
and deserved death.—F. W. RQSB&rsON. 

DISOBEI^ENCB.—the EvO Naturaef 

"Dtsobe^eiuiie iS the banning of evil, 
and the broad way to ruin,—D DAVJkS. 

DISORDER —^The Ruin Cauaed by 

Disorder makes nothing at all, hot no* 
makes everything. Stones in disordm- pro* 
dadb rums f an ill-ordered social c mdiUon 
IS dncliOei revolution, or anarchy; lU- 
ordered ideas wMt absurdity, ill ordered 
words are neither sense nor g^mmar, ill* 
ordered imaginations and embtiotil ait 
madness, ill^rdered facts aie chaos.— 
Pbof. Blackib. 

•* ’* 

DlSPAf Cll —Trbe 

True dispatch u a nch tkliig, for 
IS the measure of business, as money li 
wares, and business » (bought at a 
hand where there is small diq>atch.-*L01D 
Bacon 

DISPLAY.—Vulgifr p • 

If a man have ordinary chairs and taidm, 
«o one notices ^ , but if he sti^ v ui ^ 
gaudy pictures on his walls, wfl^ he ww # 
not have at all, every «me M 
hudoUj,—S SmtCft 
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oHbp^ nor lub cmmktt 
b Ids tudoral 4ispodtioou«~‘ 

' * 

Di:«lkl8lTION.~rA Good 

A g0()4 ilispoution is more valuable than 
li; for the luter is the gift fortune, 


ii 
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DXSPOSITION.—A Phlegmatic 

It is the nc^tive happiness of the 
diftlest of qaadrupeds doomSl to the vilest 
dmdgery.—Bn. Knox. ^ ^ 

DISPOSITION.—A Ten4jih>lK«ltftei 

A teodeT'hearted and ]d|b* • 

postioa, which inclined, sneq^ pity and 
^1 the misfortunes of othenki^ irhicb is, 
even for its own sake, incapaWp pT involv¬ 
ing toy man in ruin and misery, is'of all 
tempers of mmd the most amiable; and 
though it seldom receives much honour, is 
worthy of the highest—F iijldisg, 

DISPUTATlOhr.^The Proper Spirit for 

Great out mut^ be tidien lest your de<' 
bates brealtin npcni your passions and* 
awaken thm to take part; hi the contrCH 
veny. 'Whmi thgopp^dpt pushes har4>* 
and i^ves just iSlM to, opr 

own opinion, oor’pMliOM ait very apt to 
feel the sttpkev dim to tw in ^ntment' 
and dSihnce. it[W linifteia with* the 
sentiments which we tlEfen|Land Has 

such a tender Ihetli^ W nil the ^position 
which is made to (hem, ftiat personal brawls 
arc very mdy (o come id as seconds to 
succeed gnd finish the dispute of opinion^ 
Then anise, and clamour, and fpllj^ppen 
in all their Shapes, and chaSe eeaiKut 
•trtijA out of aight.—Du. Watts.* *' *' 

D|Spl9<rATlQUSNB8S>‘~^ always OS* 
lectadtp 

t never obiect to a <!eip|th di^r^ of 
disputatioasnoss in a yoongMm* fkm *^^0 
age of seventeen to ijba) oPlcw tw five ^ 
twenty, providing 1 find bi#i(dnd 9 » afegt^ 
cm one side of the queafiod^^^^ 

WSSE, ^ 




and 

and xestmiii 
OwoH, * 

DlSS«MSION^ThcCa^er ^ 

Alas 1 how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love I—* 
Ilearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied 
lltat stood the stonh when sraves wme 
rough, 

Yet in a snimy honr off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sm 
W bi^ mmven wim alfuanqailU^ 1 

' ' X. MbOAA, 

DlBSSH^lONlihfi^ Cbild ^ 

n were well If .child of dissension 
were nevnabci^ onhat it died as soon m 
bom.--*tjr.^eCK^, 

DI8SIMl7LA^<!SN8-*-to be Paidoaed. 

If dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, " 
it is that which men have recourse to in* 
order to obtain sitpatioiis, ytht^h may en¬ 
large th^ sphere u'«fulnew» 

and afford the pciffiyr of ben^ting their , 
country, to those mua^liave b^ 
otherwjgs ponfoat^ 


and afford the pciffiyr of be«fiting their 
country, to those mua^liave b^ 
otherwjgs poateatM 
Co^'KOH. „ 

f)|W men dare shiW thi^ od 

bcatr t ., 

pihmtimlation alwap set .f,' , 

Ak corner for herself; and thcrfifpilp F&tim 
tk that which passes witn least oontradic- 
tioo.!—B yrom. . 

D1STAMCB.-**«|M effect of 

Why 3o''iihose*^llh of shadowy tlpt dfipear 
'More sweet than all tfaq,lands<»pe near 7— 
'Tis distance l<mds auchantment to the view, 
And robus the mountain in its azure hue. 

, T,'CAMPB8I4L, 


piaTfMCB. 


the ncHOfort ii 
tim&r>BeAK 


'fi^eifoig one’s 

mfi keep my dhtaace, 
V iceeps his at the sane 
;w0(nf. 


CiafiKITBa.—A Ralola 

Ii is an ttKcdlent role to be observed in 
i^disputsa, that men should give soft words 
Add hard ar|niments,L that utey should not 
so nMKfii strive to yec, as to convince an 
WihKiffa, 

M Of a 

M toakt alwgys be updn his 

fMrth ana watih lUmself caveildly thgtilMi 


DltT»tGYK)|(.‘^Tho Desire of 

There lurks,l>erhaps, in every hfimen heatt 
a desire of distinction, which inclines every 
first to hope, and Ihen-to believe, thift 
9 iu|a has raven him something pecnliar to 
hilpwf. This vanity makep one mind narse 
aveciion* and another artuate de^hes, till 
thmrri^e by art .muck UboVe their original 
amnW power; and as afllmtallon in time 
ftj^^ves to habit, they at last tyrannise 
ove^ hiffi who at firM eaeoniaged ihma only 
tor mkr* desire u a wiper in 

IM 
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DOCtftlNtt. 


bosom, who, while he wmt chill, was harm- 
lean; bat when warmth gave him strength, 
exerted it in poison.—Da. Johnson. 

Dt8TINCT10N8—Accidental. 

All our distinctions arc accidental; beauty 
and deformity, though personal qualities, 
are neither entitled to praise nor censure; 
yet it so happens that they colour our 

S inion of those qualities to which man- 
id have attached responsibility.—^ZiM- 
MSRMAN. 

DISTRESS.—Reasons for Relieving 

Shut mt thy purse-strings always against 
painted distress. Act a charity sometimes. 
When a poor creature (outwardly and 
visibly such) comes before thee, do not stay 
to inquire whether the “seven small chil¬ 
dren," in whoso name he implores thy as¬ 
sistance, have a veritable existence. Rake 
not into the bowels of unwelcome truth, 
to save a lialfpenny. It is good to believe 
him. If he he not all that he pretendeth, 

E 've, and under a personate father of a 
mily, think (if thou pleasest) that thou 
host relieved an indigent bachelor. When 
they come with their counterfeit looks, and 
mumping tones, think them players You 
pay your money to see a comedian feign 
these things, which, concerning these poor 
people, thou canst not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not. —Lamb. 


of temporary insensibility, burst into a deot 
of tears, and relieved bis heart, which 
seemed ready to break. “ Don't cry, pmy 
don’t cry," said the eldest boy, “the name 
is coming upstairs uith a loaf in her hand, 
and mother will wake presently, and 1 will 
carry her the largest piece.” Upon this, 
an old woman, crooked with age, and 
clothed in tatters, came hobbling on her 
stick into the r< om, and, after heaving a 
groan, calmly sat down, uressed the cliUd 
in its rags, and then divided the loaf as far 
os it would go —Da. Knox. 

DISTRUST.—The Hurtfulnesa of 

Excessive distrust is as hurtful as towering 
presumption.—D kan Swift. 

DIVINE.-The Work of a 

He is Truth’s champion, to defend her 
against all adversaries—atheists, heretics, 
schismatics, and erroneous persons what¬ 
soever. His sufficiency appears in oppos¬ 
ing, answering, moderating, and writing — 
Da. Fuller. 

DIVINITY.—The Pre-eminence of 

Divinity should be empress, and philoso¬ 
phy and other arts merely her servants.— 
Luther. 

DOCTOR.—The Definition of a 


DISTRESS.—A Scene of 

The minister of a country village was 
called upon to baptize an infant just bom. 
The cottage was situated on a lonely com¬ 
mon ; and, as it was ig mid-winter, and the 
floods were rmt, it was absolutely necessary 
to wade through the lower room to a ladder, 
whi(^ served instead of stairs. The cham¬ 
ber (and it was the only one) was so low 
Uiat you could not stand upright in it; 
there was one window, which admitted air 
as ftreely as %ht; for the rags which bad 
been stuffed into the broken panes were 
now taken oat to cover Uie infant In the 
dark comer of the room stood a small bed- 
■taoid, without furniture, and on it Iw the 
mother who had just expired. The father 
was sitting on a little stool by the fire-place, 
though there was no fire, and endeavouring 
to keep the infant warm in his bosom, 
five of the seven children, half-naked, were 
n^ng him for bread ; while a fine boy, of 
about three years old, was standing bwde 
his dead mother, and ciying, as be was 
wont to do—“ Take take me, mother.” 

** Mother is asleep,” said one of his sisters, 
trith team standing on her cheeks ; “ go 
plM with the baby on father’s knee.” The 
'IjSsep fbdk him up, and his gnd; which 
Jilict Uberto kept him dumb and is a state 
•34 


A doctor is defined to be—a man whom 
weJiire for the purpose of telling stories in 
the chamber of a sick person, till nature 
effects a cure, or his medicine kills the 
patient—S eward. 

DOCTOR.—The Fate of a 

By medicine life may be prolonged, yet 
death 

Will seize the doctor too.—S hakspearb. 

DOCTRINE.—The Authority of a 

Miserable are those who measure the 
authority of a doctrine by the numbers 
receiving it—S t. Athakamus. 

DOCTRINE—Defined. 

Doctrine is nothing but the dcin of Thith 
set up and staffed.—H. W. Beecher. 

DOCTRINE.-Differanca ta 

All denominations of Christians have 
really little difference in point of doctiiMi, 
though they map differ widely in external 
forms. There is a prodigious difEsmhoe 
between the external form of one of 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland aAd R 
^urch in Ita^; yet the doctrine taiylit la 
esscatkUy the same.—D r. JtmHSQif. 



CUM. 


DOUBT, 


DOO.-—'FulflifkileeM of th« 

The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

T*>e first to welcome, foremost to defend j 
Whose honest heart is still his ma^tePs own; 
Who labours, fi^ts, lives, breathes, for 
him alone.— Byron. 

DOO.—The Impreaalon made bp a 

In the dwp silence of a moonlight night, 
a d(^, leaping suddenly from the clothes of 
his dead master, rushed upon us, and then 
jmmrfiately returned to his hiding-place, 
howling piteously. He edtemately licked 
his master’s l^d, and ran towards us; thus 
at once soliciting and seeking revenge. 
■Whether owing to my own particular turn 
of mind at the moment, the tune, the place, 
or the action itself, I know not, but cer¬ 
tainly no incident on any field of battle 
ever produced so deep an impression on roe; 
I involuntarily stopped to contemplate the 
scene. ^ This man, thought I, perhaps has 
friends in the camp or in his compan}, and 
here he lies forsaken by all except his dog I 
What a lesson Nature here presents through 
the m^ium of an animal! What a strange 
being is man t and how mysterious are his 
impressions! I had witbonl emotion ordered 
battles which were to decide the fate of the 
army; I had beheld with tearless eyes the 
execution of those operations by which 
numbers of my countrymen were sacrificed; 
and here my feelii^ were roused by the 
mournful howIin|^ of a dog 1 Ccrlmnly at 
that moment I could have been mqved by a 
suppliant enemy. I could very well imagine 
Achilles surrendering up the l^dy of Hector 
at the sight of Priam^ tears.— Napoleon I. 

DOGMATISM.—The Avoidance of 

Maintain a constant watch at all times 
against a dogmatic spirit: fix not your 
assent to any proposition in a firm and un¬ 
alterable manner till you have some firm 
and unalterable ground for it, and till you 
have arrived at some clear and sure 
evidence—till you have turned the propo- 
sitbn on all sides, and searched the matter 
through and through, so that you cannot 
be mistaken. And even where you think 
you have full grounds for assurance, be not 
too early nor too frequent in expressing this 
assurance in too peremptory and positive a 
manner, remembering that human nature 
IS always liable to mistake in tMs corrupt 
and feeble state.— Dr. Watts. 

DOIMG—to Saying. 

Doing leads more sfirely to saying than 
«^g to doing.—D r. 'Vikbt. 

DOM8ST1CS.—Character eomw fcom 

As for that second hand knowledge of 
men ^fatisds, whidb is to be had from the 


relation of others, it will be sufficient to 
ob.^rve of it—that defects and vices 
are best learned from enunies—virtues 
and abilities from friends—manneis enl 
times from servants, and opinions and 
thoughts from intimate acquaintance, for 
popmar fame is light; the judgment of 
superiors uncertain, befui e whom men v alk 
more tnisked and secret. The truest 
character comes from domestics.— Lord 
Bacon. 

DOMESTICS.—The Good of 
An enlightened r^rd for the highest 
good of our children 3iould make us deeply 
concerned for that of our domestics; for 
in contributing to their knowledge of God, 
we are htlpmij to purify the moral atmo¬ 
sphere in which our whole household shall 
live and move, and laying down deeper, 
by every such effort, the foundations of 
our domestic happiness, and through this 
in our slmre, promoting the true prosperity 
and stability of the commonwealth.—D r. 
A. Thomson. 

DOOR.—The Guard at the 

God*s ongeL keep guard at the door of 
every good man’s house.—D r. Davis. 

DOOR.—A Knock at the 

■Welcome, indeed, is a knock at the door, 
if it proceed from the hand of a friend, oi 
aspostman; but if from the hand of an 
enemy, or a tax-collector, the sound is 
most dismal and annoying.—£. M. Davies. 

DOOR.—The Poor Man's 
The ptxir man’s door is ever on the latch; 
lie needs no bolt nor bar to shut oat 
thieves ; 

He feats no enemies, and has no friends 
Importunate enough to turn the key upon 
them.—L ongfellow. 

DOUBT—Described. 

Doubf, a blank twilight of the heart, which 
mars. • 

All sweetest colours in its dimness same; 
A soul-mist, through whose rills familiar 
stars 

Beholding, we misname. 

A ripple on the inner sea, which shakes 
Those images that on its breast reposed: 
A fold upon a wind-swayed that breaks 
The motto it disclosed. 

O doubt! O doubt! I know my destiny; 

I feel the fluttering biri^Uke in my breast; 
I canact loose, but f will ring to ther. 

Arid flatter thee to rest — INGSLOW. 

DOUBT.—The ImpatiCBee of 

A, great error is an impatience of doubt, 
andi bkste to assertiop without due and 


OOVBT. 


ZMtBAitS. 


mature tuspeuslon of judgment.- -Load 
Bacon. 

©OUBT.—The Misery of 

Doubt U hell in the human soul.— Gas- 
PASIN. 

DOUBT—a Vestibule to be Passed. 

Doubt is the vestibule which all must 
pass, before they can enter into the temple 
of wisdom.—C olton. 

DOVB.—The 

■What is that, mother ? 

The dove, my son— 

And that low*, sweet voice, like a widow’s 
moan, 

flowing out fiom her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is ponied from some crystal 
urn, 

For the distant dear one’s quick return. 
Kver, my son, be thou like the dove,— 

In frienaship os faithful, os constant in love. 

Dr. Donne. 

DRAMA AND HISTORY. 

The drama presents the images of things 
as if they w ere present, while history treats 
of them as things past.—L ord Bacon. 

DKBAM.—A Strange 

A most remarkable thing happened to 
me—so remaikaUe that 1 mus-l tell the 
! tory from the beginning. After I left the 

High .School I went with G -, my most 

intimate friend, to attend the classes in the 
University. There was no divinity class, 
but we frequently in our walks discussed 
and sjieculated upon many grave subjects — 
among others, on the immortality of the 
^^^ioul, and on a future state. This question, 
*|4Std the possibility, 1 will not say of ghosts 
walking, but of the dead appearing to the 
living, were subjects of much s^culation : 
and we actually committed the folly of 
drawing up an a^ement, written with our 
blood) to the euect that '^idiever of us 
died first should appear to the other, and 
thus solve any doubts we hod enteitained 
of the ‘‘life after death.” After we had 

finished our classes at the college, G- 

wont to Indii^ having got an appointment 
there in the civil service. He seldom wrote 
to me, and after the lapse of a few years 1 
had almost foijgotten him; moreover, his 
fontily having little connection with £dta- 
bmgh, X sel#^ ww nr heard anything of 
them, or of him through than, so that dl 
the old school 4 »i!)y intimacy hM died out 
and 1 hod nearly imgotten his existence, i 
had tahen, as 1 have said, a warat bath; 
and while lying ia it and enjoying the com- 
foit of the after the late freedng I 


had undergone, I tomed my head round, 
looking towards the chair on whidt I had 
deposited my cbthes, as X was about to get 
out of the oath. On the chair sat G—, 
looking calmly at me 1 How 1 got oat of 
the bath I know not, but on recovering my 
senses I found myself sprawling on the 
floor. The apparition, or whatever it uas, 
that had taken the likeness of G——, hod 
disappeared. The vision produced such a 
shock that I bad no inclination to talk 
about it, or to speak about it even to Stuart j 
but the impression it made upon me was 
too vivid to be easily forgotten; and so 
strongly was I affected by it, that I have 
here written down the whole history, with 
the date, 19th of December, and all the 
particulars, as they are now fresh before 
me. No doubt I had fallen asleep; and 
that (he appearance presented so disUuctly 
to my eyes was a dream I cannot for a 
moment doubt; yet for years 1 had had no 

communication with G^-, nor had there 

been anything to recall him to my recollec¬ 
tion ; nothing had taken filace during our 
Swedish travels either connected with 
G-or with India, or with anything re¬ 

lating to him, or to any member of his 
famity. I recollected quickly enough our 
old disemsion, and the bargain we had 
made. I could not discharge from my 

mind the impression that G-must have 

died, and that his appearance to me was to 
be received by me as proof of a future 
state. ♦ * * I have just been copying 
out from my journal the account of this 
strange dieam : — Car/issima mat Us imago I 
And now to finish the story, begun olmut 
sixty years since —Soon after my return to 
Kdinbuigh, there arrived a letter from India 

announcing G-’s death! and stating 

that he had died on the 19th of December ! 
—Bkouuiiam, 

DREAMS—Defined. 

What are they ? 

Creations of tlie mind?—The inmd can 
make 

Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and 
give 

A breath to forms which can outlive all 
flesh.—B vron. 

DRBAMS—Oeneral. 

The dead of night 1 ourth seems but 
seeming— 

The soul seems but a something dreaming. 
The bird is dreaming in its nest 
Of song, and sky, aud loved one’s brea^ j 
aThe lap-dc^ dreams, as round he lies, 

In moonshine of bis misbess* eyes: 

The steed is dreaming in hU stalL 
Of one long breatlUess leap and tall t 
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'fht luivk hath dreamt him tfarica of vioc* 
Wide as the skies he may not cleave; 

But waking, feels them eli]^ and dings 
Mad to me perch 'twere mad to leave t 
The child Ls dreaming of its toys— 

The murderer of calm home jc^; 

The weak are dreaming endless fears— 

The proud oChow their pride appears: 

The poor enthusiast who dies, 

Of bis life dreams the sacrifice— 

Sees, as enthusiast only can, 

The truth that made him more than man ; 
And hears once more, in visioned trance, 
That voice commanding to advance, 

Where wealth is gain’d'—love, wi>dom won, 
Or deeds of anger dared and done : 

The mother dreamcth of her child— 

The maid of him who hath beguiled— 

The youth of her he loves too well— 

ITie good of God—the ill of hell— 

"Who live, of death—of life, who die— 

The dead of immortality.—P. J. Euley. 

DREAMS.—The God of 

When the goJdcn^n withdraws his beams, 
And dro#sy night invades the weary wofld, 
Forth flies the god of dreams, fantastic 
Morpheus, 

Ten thousand mimic plumtoms fleet around 
him. 

Subtle as ait, and various in their natures ; • 
Each has ten thousand thousand difT’ieut 
forms, 

In which they dance confused before the 
sleeper, 

While the vain god laughs to behold what 
pain 

Imaginary evils give mankind.—^R owe. 

DREAMS.—no Sounds Heard la 

In dreams we hear no sounds, unless it 
be those of the world without We cany 
on many conversations, and marvellous 
'things are told us; but these, like our 
waking communings with ourselves, and 
menbiT hummings of tunes, are uttei^ by 
voiceless lips in a speechless tongue. 
Dreamland is a silent land, and all the 
dwellers in it are deaf and dumb.—P&OF. 
G. WitsoN. 

DREAMS.—The Sources of 

ChUdren of night, of indigestion bred. 

_ CHUKCaiiL. 

Dreams, in general, take their rise from 
those incidents which have occurred daring 
the day.—H erodotus, 

DREAMS.— The Use of 

If any man desire to make a right use of 
dreams, let him consider hhhseli, in his 
dreaming, to what tticlination he is mostly 
carried, and so by his thoughts in the night 


he shall learn to know himtoif in the day; 
for generally men answer to sneh actaafty 
waking, as their thoughts do sleeping.— 
N. Shuts. 

DRESS.—CIm^ of 

Persons are oftentimes misled in their 
choice of dress, by attending to the beauty 
of colours, rather than sdectmg such colours 
as may increase their own betmty.—S uen* 

STONE. 

DRESS—The Evils of 

We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our 
cellar dry, 

And keqis our larder lean; puts out our 
fires. 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

COWPER. 

DRESS.—The Extravagance of 

Strangers do take her for the queen : 
She bears a duke’s revenues on her bock, 
And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 

Shakspeare. 

DRESS.—A Loose and Easy 

It is well known that a loose and easy 
dress contributes much to give to Ixith sexts 
those fine proportions of body tliat are 
obseivable in the Grecian .statues, and 
which serve as models to our present artists; 
—nature being too much disfigured among 
us to afford any such.— Rousseau. 

DRESS.—A Love of 

A love of dress is not (mly a foible mid a 
fault, but almost a vice, and in innumerable 
cases has led to it.—J. A. James. 

DRESS.—Regard for 

Be a man ne’er so vile • , 
In wit, in jndgment, manners, or what else; 
If he can purchase bat a silken cover 
He shall not onW pass, but pass regarded. 

S. Butler. 

DRESS.—Relation of the 

When the heart is right,—when there is 
true and supreme love for religion, it h 
usually not difficult to regulate the subject 
of dress,— A. Barnes. 

DROWSY.—The Right to be 

The right to bqdrowsy in protmoted toil 
has become prescriptive.—^D r Mason. 

DRUNKARD.—The Sia of a 

Th^ social revel, the wine dinner, the 
saloon, example, custom, temptations, may 
lead k to indulge in liquor till he 
beooiies a drnnkard; but after all, it ia 
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becacun kt drinks^ knowing the peril to 
which this exposes him, Hence, however 
ceosunble the customs of society, however 
mischievous the laws that tolerate and 
shield the aeendes of intemperance, how* 
ever wicked the tempters, the sin lies at his 
own door.— Dr. Thompson, 

DRUNKARDS.—The Delusion of 

Just as firogs ccmgrepate in the pool and 
marshes, and seem to imagine that, by their 
croakmg, they emulate the nightingme, so 
ds/they who seek their enjoyment in drink¬ 
ing liquor in taverns. In these a loud and 
mirthful life goes one; and in this wilful 
and .self-produced madness, even called 
pleasure, men seek their thief happiness. 
—SemvER. 

DRUNKENNESS.—Advice respecting * 

Fly drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 
'1 akes> away both thy reason ami thy sense, 
'I ill with Circcan cups, thy mmd po^scs'-t, 
I.eaves lo l>e man, and wholly turns to 
beast. - Kanholph. 

DRUNKENNESS—Belongs to Man. 

Thirst tcache.s all animals lo drink, but 
drunkenness belongs only to man.—F u<li»- 
INC. 

DRUNKENNESS—Deplored. 

Oh that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains i 
that we should with joy, pleasure, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts 1 
— SHAKSPEARE. 


ing too much. But Pleasure, to deceive tts, 
marches bdbre and conceals her brain.— 
Montaigne. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The Progress of 

The social glass leads on to the glass 
suggestive or the glass inspiring, and the 
glass restorative leads on i<to the glass 
strength-giving, and that again to glasses 
fast and frequent,—glasses care-drowning, 
conscience-cuoxing, grief-dispelling, —tiQ, 
gasping and dying, the hulk is towed ashore 
and pierced through with many sins, weak, 
wasted, worthless, the victim gives up tlie 
ghost, leaving in the tainted air a disastrous 
memoiy.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

DRUNKENNESS.—Set upon 

Thcotymus on being told by bis phy¬ 
sician, that except he did abstain trenn 
drunkenness and excess, he was like to 
lose his eyes, his heart was so desperately 
set upon his sin, that he said—“ Vme lumen 
anneum; Farewell sweet Jight then, I must 
have my pleasure in that sin; I must 
drink, though I drink out my eyes; then 
farewell eyes, and farewell light and all i " 

-St. Ambrose. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The Vice of 

Drunkenness is the vice of a good con¬ 
stitution, or of a bad memory :—of a con¬ 
stitution so treacherously good, that it never 
bends until it breaks; or of a memory that 
recollects the pleasure of getting intoxicated, 
but forgets the pains of getting sober.— 
Colton. 


DRUNKENNESS.—The Effects of 

Man with raging drink inflam’d, 

!■> far moie '•avage and untam’d ; 
Supplies his loss of wit and sense 
With baibarottsness and insolence ; 
Ilelieves himself, the less he ’$ able, 
The more heroic and formidable; 

I^ays by his reason in his Ixiwls, 

As Turks afe said lo do their souls, 
Until it has so often been 
^ut out of its lodging, and let in ; 

At length it never can attain 
To find the ri^t way back again. 

S. Butler. 


DRUNKENNESS.—The EvUe of 

All the crimes on earth do not destroy so 
tnknv of the human racei) nor alienate so 
mnen property, as drunkenness.—LoRt> 
Jl.sooN. 


, URyNXBNNBSS.—Headache before 

, U the hdadadie should come before 
we should hav^care of diiak- 

*^1 f ( 


DUBLLINO.—The History of 

This reprehensible mode of settling dis¬ 
putes—now, happily, all but extinct—arose 
from the impression that, in single combat, 
Providence would not fail to declare itself 
in favour of the innocent. This custom is 
supposed to have been brought into Italy 
towards the end of the fifth centuiy. In a 
short time it spread through Europe, and 
was very generally resorted to as a mode of 
settling disputes. It was introduced into 
England by William the Gdnqueror, and in 
couiseof §me became regulaily recogniaed 
by the various governments, anti elevated 
into a species of public triid. “Trial by 
battle” was Itgalised till 1817, when the 
last appeal ta arms took place; the hw 
permitting it was aboli^ed in 1S19. In 
1845 a s^ety u'as founded to discourswt 
dueUing.— Loaring. 

DtJBLLX8T.-The Remorse of a 

For many vears, there was in the lunarie 
asylum at Philadelphia, an intelligent and 
accomplished man, who, thraiigli kis oum 
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untO^i'ftTd act, bad made himself the victim 
of despair. He had killed his antagonist 
in a duel; but no sooner did he leam that 
bis shot had taken fatal efleet, Uian he 
abandoned himself to the horrors of re¬ 
morse. Most pitiable it was to see him 
measure off the paces, stand and give the 
word—“Fire,” then ring his hands and 
shriek—** He is dead ! he is dead !” then 
pace amin, and fire, and renew his self- 
upbraiding. In that fatal moment when 
his victim fell, conscience took up her iron 
sceptre, and smote down reason, and hope, 
and peace. So conscience “doth m^e 
cowards of us alL”— Dk. Thompson. 

DUELS.—Averse to 

If all seconds were as averse to duels as 
their principals, very little blood would be 
shed in that way.—C olton. 

DUELS.—The Occasiomi of 

Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel 
about a dog; Captain Ramsay in one about 
u servant; Mr. Fellierston in one about a 
recruit; Sterne’s father in one about a 
goose; and another gentleman in one about 
“ an acre of anchovies ” One officer was 
challenged for merely asking his npjioiieut 
to enjoy the second goblet; another was 
compelled to fight alxmt a pinch of snuffi 
General Barry was challenged by a Captain 
Smith, for declining a glass of wine with 
him at a dinner in a steamboat, although 
the General had pleaded as an excuse that 
wine invariably made his stomach sick at 
sea : and laeut, Crowther lost his life in a 
duel, because he was refused admittance to 
a club of pigtion-shootcrs 1—Akvxne. 

D U ELS—U apalatable. 

No duels are palatable to both parties, 
except those that are engaged in from mo¬ 
tives of revenge.—CoLtON. 

h 

DULMBSS—Aptto Magnify. 

As things seem large which we through 
mist descry, 

Dulness is ever apt to magnify.—P ops. 

DUMOBON.—The Horrors of a 

Thoti subterranean sepulchre of peace t 
Thou home of horror 1 hideous nest of 
crimes 1 

Guilt’s first sod stage to her dark road to 
hell j < 

Ye tirick-barred sunless passages for air, 

To keep alive the wretidt that longs to ale. 

Da. £. YouNfi. 

DUP8D,—Baaliy 

We ate ea>>!ly duped bjr those whom we 
faxre.'o-Mou&RK. 


DURAtlON-Oellneil. 

« 

Dutttion is successive existence.— 
Taylok. 

DURATION.—Eternal 

There is a great difference between the 
light of a taper, and that of a flambeau ; 
but expose both to the light ot the sun, and 
their difference will be impercep^ble. In 
like manner eternal duration is so great an 
object, that it causes eve^thing to disappear 
that can be compared with it— Saurin. 

4 

DUTIES.—DaUy 

Your daily duties are a part of your re* 
ligious life just as much as your devotions 
are.—11. W. Beecher. 

k 

DUTIES.—Domestic 

Seeing tliat almost the whole of the day 
is devoted to business abroad, and the re¬ 
mainder of my time to domestic duties, 
there u|none left for myself—that U, for my 
studies. For, on returning home, I have lu 
talk with my wife, prattle with my children, 
and converse with my servants. All which 
tilings I number among the duties of life : 
since, if a man would not be a stranger in 
bis ou n house, he must, by eveiy means iu 
his power, strive to render himself aeree- 
able to those companions of hts life i^om 
Nature hath provided, chance thrown in 
his way, or that he has himself diosen.— 
SiRj. Moore. 

DUTIES.—The Importance of 

Never judge by appearances as to the 
relative importance of duties. What seems* 
the least important may be all important 
Had the widow not given her mite the 
day she did to the treasury, but delayed 
it a week, how much would she herself, 
and the whole Christian Church, have lost 
by the delay!— Macleod. 

DUTIES-WiUlngly Performed. 

Good duties must not be pressed nor 
beaten out of us, as the u*aters came out 
of the rock when Moses smote it with bis 
rod; but must freely drop from us, as 
myrrh from the tree, or honey from the 
comb. If a willing mind be wanting, there 
wants that flower which should p^orm 
our obedience, and make it a sweet smell¬ 
ing savour to God.—T. Watson. 

DUTY—Deilaed. 

The cTirying on the affairs of the 'da; 
that lies before us.—G orths. 

DUTY—te tm Dona by all. 

There » little or nothing in this iiie 
worth Uvii^ foTi 1»t we can t» gQ 
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>1^ d6‘div dutjr.^-tWBi^ ^ 


' ^He wbd & £l|l$«’to pKWat brbaks 
f«0lKitd*tB^>l|)6m, and wiU find the flaw 
Ite forgotteh its eacts^'— 

laluiietien wpectiag 

, **‘po jroqr dstyi' ajid leav^ ihe rest to 
’God.-QR. C«QL. 

JtWM'.^^‘<^>jirn^on 1>e0vad ftttna 

Spgtatad (Stfit lost tier greatest 

hero. FidhOf aad hononrs, Welling- 
»ton vent dovn to his "mve. A Mtioo 
iqottrned iun, They mouroed Jiim oecoOse 
he had i^e so mudt and dose k so 
bravely and jveli far his eouMry. He had 
faced perds by. sea &fid hy land. He had 
borne sttiOmer beat, and winter cold. He 
liad stood IB the imminent deadly breach,” 
fnd lifted ui an unshrinking front when 
the air nlackened with nery sls^ and 
bnrstfng shell. He bad trodden down his 
cguntr^s foes, and dnven her wttblcl-be in* 
vader into dieary exile He had mamlamed 
*her cause against foreign treachery and do* 
Qiestic anarchy. Well, what was it that 
Vphhld this man through his w'on^Dns 
t»naf What mighty motive %y at the 
root of bis stern, but *hinimpeachable < 
fidelity? Why, that same cold and unm* 
vitiBg thing—as you deem it—a sense of 
duty. Duty was his watchwoid * duty to 
a human master—^to a king He never 
boasted higher motivef—perhaps nover 
thought of uk-^MbSi^, «. 

. DOTY,—A Uktag fo* 

T ‘like tb be at my post, doing my duty; 
Indtlfemsk whether one set or another 
govern, movidtd they govern wk}).—Sin J. 

itUXFt-^h* Path of 

The path of duty is the way to glory. 

* * • Tennyson. 

* 

DtrfV-^ln Relation to Suffering. 

Duty does not consist in suffenng every* 
tbbg, but in suffering everything lor duty, 
.jfemr^ines, indeed, it u our dqty not to 
ttifler.-*d3tt. ViNET. 

i:^t1r.^11ie Right to mifii a 

Hiis is the fiist of rights, the oply ah* 
aotttte ngb^ ^o right more saded.**>-DR. 
VlN*T. 


f 

» Af 


Bemift of ^ 

A aMM of duty pursnes tit ever. It Jh 
like the Deity.—* J. Wbbstsr. 


iW^pBUi h Oodhr hp|Ntt!i^ 
offiow, autttondd at the ijh i p t lt,'' 

to vam -off till vidiriy^pFoadi it fUbile 
pahish thcaa who pefsist ta 
the fcirbtddeD tptotud,—CsyuAi, 


B. 


EAOtE.—Tlie Deaceftt of the 

Descending ur a whirlwind to the grodttl 
His pkuaas like the rush of whters'jidhqd. 

V • ^ l^ARpAtllDt 

BAQ1.B.—The Elevation of the 

The ttig^e, his calm wiags unfftrl'd, ‘ 
Lone-baltin^tt.the solitary at;, 

Knits to the Vault of heaven inis the 
world. t-^HULLR. 

EAOLB —The Intent of the 

To behold art eagle 
Batting the sunny ceiliog the world 
With his dark wings, one iVhlt might deem 
hfs heaiR 

On hlRven, but, no! it is fiiced on fieah 
and blood ; 

^nd soon his talons tell it —F. J BaiLRY. 

EAGLE —lEe Kingdom of the 

The royal bird'^is lonely kingdom-forpil 
Amid the gatheiing douds apd euUeir 
storms —Barb4uli>. , ^ 

. *> V . 

EAR —Descriptions of the 

* A Side mtelligencer.—*• 

. t 

h 

The ear is the road to t|te heart 

1^* J _£_^ 1|{<J*,TATB». 

A wicket qf the soul —Silf J*IiAVlts. 

BAR.—The Mechopistn of the 

^ V n ^ 

What m ordinaryvlaagiiafto^e call ^ 
ear, is only the aotgr pnrdt or aitrance 
vestibule of a cunous serie|^of inUicatie, 
vnnding passages, whidi, like the lonilrh 
of a great building, lead from the ontmr tip 
into the bner chambers Certain of these 



at different plaoes« and can be throvm into 

S ’bratitm, or made to trembV, as tSe hiNid 
1 a drum or the stnface of A tambottibo 
does whoi stRick with a stick or the 
Between t*o of those jArejuneat IRto 
tidns, a ehab of very small bohoi exfew(i^ 


1. V * V 
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WhJdh aervM or tltese 

to ^beMi follM isiittmost of ttU> 
oM tf to* iwMftdib catttd ntrtfos, Btietdi 
)lMi the ttrloin of w ^uuU> from the l«ff 

e i to iphiiai the tteinibltBgs or thnlboffi 
, end MSB inwanlf tr^tho bnun If 
thtte tlneaas or nerm are dostroTed, the 
power of heantig as wbUiblv demrt^ as 
the power to pvt oat eouoa is lost by a 
piano or tioIib when its strings are broken 
—Prof, G WtwoN. 

BAItL.'-'^he Titlt of 
This word—^/ir in Saxon* eamnr Latin 
-~was a greet title attwmg the Ssnons, who 
termed them ai//fy/vtM>^tJdet in^-^igni* 
fnng the same as senior tr eeoator amon^- 
tne Komans, and also tam/rns/tt hlMipie 
they had each of them the ciFd goveratbenf 
of a separate division or sHlie Cbi th^ 
irruption of the Danes, ^thpy changed the 
names to ^or/^3:, which Signtfind tjin name 


tention be lycacji; «r menra 
freicttf: uien in^ * 086(111 

' __r-j 


menaty itwi 


labours p 
hardmesB 




ig,ihe body^ 
OBMRoNiW * 


BAitLV-RIStlt^^thn Benefit o|^ ’ * 
Ea|ly<rism| mt «nty gir«lt,|j|;| ffipre lift 


enablee ns to «i^y 1u2>i^ of e^ 
the same tneasKth vd time^ bat 
also die measitre.-«6oLTi2B. ** 


fleno^ in 
mcraases 

f # 


beingf*iio title of honour bted by our pre* 
sent nobility that snuajikewise in use hv 
the Saxons except thfi^ hrhich was usnalljP 
applied to the mst in the rojal line, and 
ancioiUy there was n« earl but bad a sAtr^ 
or coim^ forluft eni^om —^arimu 

SARLY -*A Ptnphficy on being ^ > 

The fhmpus Apollonius being very early ' 
at Vespasian's gate, and finding hiss stir* 
ring, from thence conjectumd &at be was 
worhyto goven\.i!n emn^ and said to 
hu companion—“Ihis nm surely will be 
eniperor, he lb so early ”—Caussm 

BA]^V'<iySBSS>«^Celeb»Bld 
Napoleon devoted only four hours to 
slew, Lora ^SS^gham spent the same tiitfb 
iu> wHhn l^e was the most celebrated 
man In England Cobhrtt wiot^-'-What 
mart sapr perfonaed a greater 
labour L bave^pmormed? Bislrop < 
BumA donCRicnced his ^die8*kvery morn¬ 
ing at four o’clock > |o ^ Bishop Jewell 
and SjY Vluanas k^oi#' Dr. Pukhurst, 1 
tho, philohiglst, ^ five; Gibbon was | 
In ms study eve:^ morning, wmter and 
•ommer, 1 ^ six o’dock; nuf^ rose every 
msoHiag at five; Milton dfas d his books 
'with as much regulunty as a merchant or 
an att(rta <7 * he ums wrote:—*’ My mom- 
teg hamits are whAe th^should be—at 
Umt ; not or cwteocting the sor- 

reits of an irr^lar fhast, but dp and stir- 


or am tardieiC to read good 
tedMati, or aiise men to be read, tui at¬ 


AatteUrtSbMdity'' 

Eftmestnes^ jpulby Uf oil aa dpt ’ 
heart of man—0 *v 

* VI 

in Life 

V ]baniestaWis in life, eyenwhgn earned to 
sn extreme«ataeisomething aetj nOble and 

gieij^^JIUMBOlLDlj, ^ 

BARNBSTNE8S —A ^wdbnsneC 

It IS not to be calculated ^ow much a 
sin^man may effect who<qrO>fS'&ib wjbele 
powffs mto a thing Who, fof’insteAct) can 
estimatoFthe influence of VoIUgtt? I^e 
shed an influence of a peculiar soft Wet 
Europe His powers were those of a gay 
buffoon—far different from those of Hu^, 
and others of his class—but he threw Mni- 
sw whoiKy mto them—R Cscibr 

BARNKSTlftsB— without Tnith. 

Eamestneia without sohd truth, if but 
“foam cut off from the water”—bdlfiant, 
useless, short-lived, and, on the wholes 
false Gilpiixan. ' 

Dearth —Beantp^ me '** 

Beauty still wralkeraon the rarth and ifft 
Our present sunsets are as neb ib gold 
As ere the Iliad’s music was outnule^t 
Ibe Tosestef the spring are evA iur, 

'Mong branches ^?een still nng4P^ 'too 
and pair, w, w * 

And the deep sea stfU foams itfhnRb 0101 
So if we are at all divinely soul’d. 

This beauty will uulapM our bond of care. 

cA Smith. 


BARTH.—-The Cueam&naca of the 

Hie orcumference of the globe i$ twenty- 
five thousand and twenty miles. It ia,iiot 
so easy to comprehend so stupendous a 
circle ss to put down its extent in 
It becomes mm ^pable, pedhips, Iq^pm- 
panson, such as this:—A railway traioWa- 
vaflibi ktcessantly, mebt and day, at the 
rate at twenty-five nmes an boor, would 
lequue SI* weeks to go round it The 
etmipal bulk of the earth is two hundred 
and sixty Iroosand millions of atjbie miles. 
— TUI88. r j 

I* ter 




SARTH.-~Tiie D^etanA Creaior sf the 

The earth, fnm her deep fouodatiobA 
uoites irith the celestial orbs that roll 
thronghpot boundless space,.to declare the 
glory arid show forth the prassa -ef their 
common Anthor and Preserver} and the 
voice of natural rdjgion acdords harmo¬ 
niously with the testmonies oi Revelation, 
in ascribing the or^ of the universe to 
the will of one eternal and dominant intdll- 

f ence,—the Almighty Lord and Supreme 
‘irst Cause of all things that subsist.— ; 
Buckland. 

EARTH.—^The Destiny of the 

Earth shall live again, and like her ^ons 
Have r^rrcction to a brighter being; ^ ' 

And waken like a bride, or like a morning, 
With a long blush of We to a new life: 
Another race of souls snail rule in her, 
Creatures all loving, beautiful, and holy. 

P. J. ^ILEY. 

BARTH—Poll of Heaven. 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And cveiy common bush a-fire with God I 

Leigh. 

EARTH.—The Olory of the 

It was the glory of the earth that1l!hrist 
trod upon its turf. It was the glory of the 
ocean that He sailed upon its bosom. It 
M'as the glory of the sun that it beamed 
upon His head. It was th^lory of the air 
that it fanned His brow. It was the glory 
of the waters that they quenched His thirst. 
Jt was the glory of the flowers that they 
periiimed Ills path. What planet has been 
so honoured as this? What world so 
visited, so distinguished, so blest ?—Dr. O. 
Winslow. 

EARTH.—The Magnitude of the 

If the materials which form the globe 
were built up in the foim of a column, 
having a pedestal of the magnitude of 
England and Wales, the height of the 
column would be nearly four-and-a-half 
millions of millions of miles. A tunnd 
through the earth from England to New 
Zealand would be neatly eight thousand 
miles long.— Dr. Lardner. 

BARTH.—The Population of the 

This was estimated Busching in 1787 
at 1,000,000,000; by Fabri and Stein in 
1800 ai 900,000^000; Stein and Hors- 
chdmann in 1833 at 870,000,000; by Die- 
trid in X858 at 1,208,000,ooof aM by 
Kolb in 1865 at 1,220,000^000. Dr. 
Behm estimates it at 1,350,000,000, thus 
dhtribntedEurope 285 ,ooq^«Oo: Ana, 
8$fl,dQO,ooo; Australia and Folynena, 
3,850,000; AiHca, 188,000,000; and 
America, 74,500,000. At the same time 


he (bdkfiowletijM tiiat it la impossibl* tO 
apdve at anyth)dg tvtae than an approxi¬ 
mate spttOtt of tlu population in Asia and 
AMca, there being no means of accurat^ 
ascertaining the number of inhabitants in 
those continents.— Times. 

EARTHQUAKE.—Tha Results ef an 

Immense 

The tumult, and the overthrow, the pangs 
And agoides of huinan and of brute 
Multit^es, fugitive on every side, 

And fugitive in vmn. The sylvan scene 
Migrates uplifted, and with all Us soil 
Alighting m lar-distant fields, finds out 
A new possessor; and survives the change. 
Ocean has caught the frenzy, and, upwrought 
To an enormous and o’erbearing hewht, 

Not by a mighty wind, but by that Voice 
'Which winds and waves obey, invades 
The shore resistless.— Cowper. 

EARTHQUAKES.—The Force of 

There can be no doubt that periods of 
disturbance and repose have followed each 
other in succession in every r^on of the 
globe; but it may be equally true, that the 
energy of the subterranean mpvements has 
been alwajrs uniform as regards the wiole 
earth. The force of earthquakes may for 
a cycle of years have been invariably con¬ 
fined, as it IS now, to laige but determinate 
spaces, and may then have gradually shifted 
its nidiaition, so that atibther region, which 
hadf for ag^s been at rest, became in its 
turn the grand theatre of action.— Lyell. 

EARTHQUAKES—Necesaary. 

Earthquakes, dreadful as they are, as ‘ 
local wd temporal visitations, are, in fact, 
unavoidable—I had almost said necessary— 
incidents in a vast system of action to 
which we owe the very ground we stand 
upon,—the veiy land we inhabit, without 
w'hich neither man, beast, nor bM, woold 
have a place for their existence, and the 
world would be the habitation of nothing 
but fishes.— Herscuel. 

BASE.—Modest 

As lamps bum silent with qncouscioos light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most 
bright— A. Hill.- 

BASE.—The Perception of 

The perception of ease oftentimes ren¬ 
ders eda age a condition of great comfort, 
especially whed riding at its andior alter 
a busy or tempestuous life.—A dn. Palsy. 

BASE,— The Repose of 

A state of ease is the interval of rmiose 
and enjoyment between the hiurv am the 
end of life-RoosssAP, ^ ^ 


ftCONOlCY. 


Hw «att» itt bx)S^dig«» wu 

«jn>boliea% cotuidereif tfab toxm Inu&a* 
dkte residence of ihe axtd has 

been emifluticaUy aSnded to in ererjr ag^ 
althooeh taming to the east savouie, in 
some degiee, of Ca&olidsm, mid ev« ki 
the present dav is one of the rites of that 
form of rdidcai. The sun rises In the ea^t, 
and the pro^ets of old alarays turned th^ 
faces in that direction when engaged in 
their devotions. A brilliant star append 
in the east at the birth of die Messiah. 
Balaam, C3mis, and the Magi come from 
the east It be comnidered merely a 
sort of devotional piety, commanded to be 
* observed by the canon law. The Christian 
Churches were anciently built due east and 
west; and in the early pmod of Christi* 
anity it was usual in Poland,'Lithuania, 
and many other countries, when the creeds, 
were read, for the nobili^ to risenpandstand 
facing the east, vrith their swqi^ drawn, 
thereby intimating that they were ready, if 
necessarv, to seaf the troth of their bdief 
with their blood and life.-«-L0ARiNG. 

EASTBR-DAY. 

O Day of daysl shall hearts set free 
No “minstrel rapture" find for thee? 

Thon art the Snn of other dayt, 

They shine by givit^ back thy rays; 
EnthronM in thjy sewereign spher^ ««<a 
Thou shedd’st thy light on all the year; 
Sundays by thee more glorious break,— 

An Easter>day in every week; 

And week'dara foliowii^ in their train 
The fulness of thy blessing gam. 

Till all, both resting and employ, 

Be one Lord's day of holy joy.— Keble. 

BAT.—Minding what we 

Some people have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, what 
they eat. For my part, I mind very 
Studiously; for I Iook upon it, that he who 
does not mind this, will hardly mind any¬ 
thing else.— Dr. Johnson, 

BATINO.—Moderation in 

Modention is absolutely req^uired in the 
thingsof life, especially m t^tof eat¬ 
ing. health—one of the greatest blessii^ 
of Ilfe-^epends upon it; so also the 
happy flow of spirits, wUhout whidi life is 
m le^ a perfect bbu^— E. Davies. 

f 

eccentricity-— not Coanected with 
Wledem. 

Eccentidty is sometimes found connectM 
With genius, but it does not coalesce with 
tTO wisdom. Hence men Of the first order 
of intellect have vevtx betrsyed it} and 


hence also meu of secondary t4ents drop it 
aiS they grow wiser; and are satisfied to 
fo(Uid*'fo;W consequence on real and solid 
not on peculiarity and extra* 
vagandk-^^. , 

BCBOBSr-iiMn Afea. 

« « 

Have not we too—yes,.we have— 

Answers, and we know not whence; 
Echoes frotn beyond the grave, 

Recognized intelDigettoe! 

Such within ourselves we hear 
Ofttimes, ours though sent from far;. 
Listen! ponder 1 hold them dear; 

For of God—-of God th^are ! 

* W. woRDswoRnr. 

BCHtjteS.—The Rgyvity of 

Echoes we: listen I 
We cannot stay— 

As dewdrops glisten, 

’ Then fade away. — Shelley. 

ECONOMIST. —Counsel to be af 

Take care to be an economist in pros¬ 
perity; there is no fear of your being one 
m admsity.—Z immerman. 

ECONOMY.—The Advantage of 

Economy h half the battle of life; it » 
not so hard to, earn money as to spend it 
welL— Spurgeon. 

ECONOMY—Defined. 

We have warped the word “economy” 
in our English language into a meaning 
which it has no business whatever to bear. 
In our use of it, it constantly rignifies merely 
sparing or saving; economy of money 
means sairing money—economy of time, 
sparing time, and so on. But this is a 
wholly barbarous use of the word—barbar¬ 
ous in a double sense, for it is not English, 
and it is Imd Greek. Economy no more 
means saving money than it means spending 
money. It means—the administration of a 
house: its stewardship; spending or sav¬ 
ing, that is, whether money or time, or 
anything cls^ to the best possible advanl^e. 
In the simplest and clearest definition ofit, 
economy, wlmther public or private, means 
the wise management of labonr; and it 
means this mainly in three senses:—namely, 
first, ap^ying your labonr rationally; 
secondly, ^vterving its produce oorefnlly; 
lastly, its produce carefully.— 

Ruskin. 

BCONOMB.—Political 
The prindples which regulate the srages 
of labour, fornl, without wy exception, the 
most Interesting and the most important 
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EDINBURQH. 


division of political economy. The labour* 
ing classes compose the great bulk of every 
community; and a country is happy or 
miserable, as they are well or ill supplied 
with the necessaries, comforts, and enjoy* 
ments of life. The study of political 
economy, if it did not teach the way in 
which labour may obtain an adequate re* 
ward, might serve to gratify a merely 
speculative curiosity, but could scarcely 
conduce to any purposes of practical utility. 
It claims the peculiar attention ol the 
benevolent and good, mainly because it 
explains the causes which depress and 
elevate wages, and thereby points out the 
means by which we may mitigate the 
distress, and improve the condition, of the 
great majority of mankind. Political eco¬ 
nomy is not, as has been erroneously stated, 
the approprmte science of the statesman 
and the legislator; it is peculiarly and 
emphatically— the science of the people ,— 
Torrens. 

ECONOMY.—Regard Shown to 

Tlte regard one shows economy is like 
that we show an old aunt, who is to leave 
us something at last,—S henstone. 

ECONOMY.—The Results of 

“ I do not know how it has accumulated,” 
said a lady when speaking of it to a friend. 
“A few catlings and scraps laid aside 
whenever I cut out shirts—a few dollars 
carried to the bank when 1 went to thtf city 
—a little interest added on from time to 
time—it has grouui up, almost without 
thought or care on my part.”—A rthur. 

EDEN.—The Garden of 

On he fares, and to the border comes 
Of liklen, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure 
green, 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
or a steep wilderness, whose hairy ades 
With thicket os'ergrown, grustesque and 
wild. 

Access denied ; and overhead up^grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching 
palm, 

A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above sb^e, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their 
tops 

The verd’rous wall of Paradtee up-sprang; 
Which to our general sire gave prospect 
large 

Into his nether empire neighb’ring round : 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees loaden virith fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hne, 
Ap{>ear'd, with gay enamelPd colours mix’d; 


On which the sun more glad impress'd bit 
beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath shower’d the earth; so 
lovely seem’d 

That landscape; and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, aud to the heart in* 
spires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadnesb but despair; now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stoic 

Tliose balmy spoils: as when to them who 
sail ^ 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and 
many a league, 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean 
smiles,—Mii/roN. 

EDINBURGH.—The Grandeur of 

What a poem is that Princes Street! 
The puppets of the busy, many*colourcrl 
hour move about on its pavement, while 
across the ravine Time has piled up the 
Old Town, ridge on ridge, grey as a rocky 
coast washed and worn by the foam of 
centuries ; peaked aud jagged by gable and 
roof; windowed from basement to cope; 
the whole surmounted by St. Giles’s airy 
crown. The New Is there looking at the 
Old. Two Times are brought face to face, 
and are yet separated by a thuasand years, 
llie Castle, too, looks down upon the city 
as if out of another world ; stem with all 
its peacefulness, its garniture of trees, Us 
slopes of grass. How deep the shadow 
which it throws at noon over the gardens at 
its feet where the children play i How grand 
when giant bulk and tuwery crown blacken 
against sunset I—A. Smith. 

Even thus, methinks, a city reared should 
be— 

Yea, an imperial city, that might hold 
Five times a hundred noble towns in fee ; 

And either with the might of B.ibel old, 
Or llie rich Roman pomp of empery; 

Might stand compare—^highest in arts 
enrolled. 

Highest in arms, brave tenement for the 
free I 

Thus should her towers be nused, with 
vicinage 

Of clear bold hills, that curve her very 
streets, 

As if to vindicate, 'mid choicest seats 
Of Art, Ubiding Nature's majesty I 

Haliah. 
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BDUCATION.—The Aim of 

It seemetlt to me that the true idea of 
education is contained in the word itself, 
which signifies the act of drawing out, or 
educing; and being applied in a general 
sense to man, must signify the <&awing 
forth Of bringing out those powers which | 
are implanted in him by the hand of his 
Maker. This, therefore, we must adopt as 
the rudimental idea of education mat it 
aims to do for man that which the agri> 
enUnrist does for the fruits of the earth, and 
the gardener for the more choice and beau> 
tiful productions thereof :-^what the forester 
does for the trees of the forest, and the 
tamer and breaker-in of animals does for 
the several kinds of wild creatures.—£. 
Irving. 

EDUCATION.—Benefits Derived from 

Education mves fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustration, quickness, vi¬ 
gour, fancy, words, images, and illustra¬ 
tions; it decorates every common thing, 
and gives the power of trifling without 
being undignified and absurd.— S. Smith. 

EDUCATION.—The Beat 

That education seems to ns to be the 
best which mingles a domestic with a 
school life, and which gives to a youth the 
advantage which is to be derived from the 
learning of a master, and the emulation 
which results from the society of other 
boys, leather with the affectionate vigi¬ 
lance which he must experience in the 
house of his parents.—S. Smith. 

EDU CATION.—Chriatian 

The great work of Christian education 
is not the direct and certain fruit of building 
schools and engaging schoolmasters, but 
something far beyond, to lie compassed 
only by the joint efforts of all the whole 
Church and nation, by the schoolmaster 
and the ^ent, by the schoolfellow at 
school, and by the brothers and sisters at 
home, Iw the clergyman in his calling, by 
the landlord in his calling, by the farmer 
and the tradesman, by the Tabcmrer and the 
professional man, and the man of indt^n- 
doit income, whether laige or smalC in 
theirs, by the queen and her mmisters, by 
the great council of the nation in parlia¬ 
ment ; by each and all of these .labouring 
to remove temptations to evil, to make 
good easier and more honoured, to confirm 
faith and holiness in others by their own 
example; in a wort, to make men love 
and glorify their God and Saviour when 
they see the ble«Bed fruits of His kingdom 
even here on ea)rth.->DR, Arnold, 


EDUCATION.—The Course of 

First, there must proceed a way how to 
discern the natural inclinations and capaci¬ 
ties of children; secondly, next must ensue 
the culture and fiimisluuent of the mind; 
thirdly, the moulding of behaviour and 
decent forms; fourthly, the tempering of 
affections; fifthly, the quickening and ex¬ 
citing of observation and practical judg¬ 
ment ; sixthly, and the last in order, but 
the principal in value—being that which 
must knit and consolidate aU the rest—^is 
the timely instilling of conscientious prin¬ 
ciples and seeds of religion.— Wotton. 

EDUCATION—Develops eaeh Charaeter. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philo¬ 
sopher, the saint, and the hero,—the wise, 
the go^, and the great man, very often lie 
hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a 
proper education might have disinterred 
and brought to light.— Addison. 

BDUCATION—Early in Life. 

As farmers believe it most advantageous 
to sow in mist, so the first seeds of educa¬ 
tion should fall in the first and thickest 
mist of life.—R ichter. 

EDUCATION.—The Effects of 

By education a person is exalted to a 
god; by education he is converted to a 
devil; by education he is degraded to a 
brute.—.S avage. 

EDUCATION—for Eternity. 

We have a thorough belief that the great 
secret of training lies in the always r^ard- 
ing the child as immortal. The moment 
that this is kept out of sight we scheme 
and arrange as though the child had to live 
only upon earth, and i&en out flans not being 
commensurate with tne vastness of their ol^ 
ject will necessarily be inadequate to the 
securing its good. Educate on the principle 
that you educate for eternity, otherwise it is 
impossible to produce a beneficial resiflt.— 
Canon Melvill. 

EDUCATION.—The FaUiDge of Modem 

The object which it aims at is not to make 
us good and wise, but learned ; in this it 
has succeeded. It has not taught ns to fol* 
low and embrace virtne and prudence, b^ 
it has imprinted on our minds the derivation 
and et]rmol<^ of these woros. Wc know 
how to decline virtue; we know not how to 
love it. If we do not know what prudence 
is in its real essence, and byexpenence, we 
are, at all events, able to spell and pro¬ 
nounce ib—M ontaigne. 
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EDUCATION.—A Uberal 

He that makes his son worthy of esteem 
^7 giving him a liberal education, has a for 
better title to his obedience and duty than 
he that i^ves a large estate without it— 
SOCKATES. 

EDUCATION.—Man wltirout 

Without education, what is man? A 
splendid slave 1 a reasoning savage I vacil¬ 
lating between the dignity of an intelligence 
derived from God and the degradation 
of passions participated with brutes! — £. 
Phillips. 

EDUCATION—a Pleasurable Bmplosrment. 

Delightful task 1 to rear the tender thought, 
To t«ich the young idea how to shoot. 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe the enliVning spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

J. Thomson. 

EDUCATION.—Popular 

We are taught to clotlie our minds, as wc 
do our bodies, after the fashion in vogue; 
and It is accounted i(kntastical, or something 
worse, not to do sa—L ockil 

EDUCATION,—Public or Private 

At a great school there is all the splen¬ 
dour and illumination of many minds; the 
radiance of all is concentrated m each, or at 
least reflected upon each. But we must own 
that neither a dull boy, nor an idle boy, will 
do so areU at a great school as at a private 
one. For, at a great school there arc always 
boys enough to do well easily, who are suf¬ 
ficient to kee]^ up the credit of the school; 
and the or idle boys are left at the end 
of the class," having the appearance of going 
thibugh the course, but learning nothing at 
alL Sudh boyff>lifiiay do good at a private 
'school, .wkete constant attention is paid to 
theqii bnd they are watched. So that the 
quesrion vif pwlk or private education is 
net pr«fqr^ a isneral one ; but whether 
one orj^othdAs best for my sim.—DVi. 

.—The Proses of 

;« Tbutultivate a l^od heart, and to give the 
‘>Uwi#>tanding suw additional strength and 
" ta&pnnation as may safely direct the heart 
in Uie wrioas events of lifis, and teach the 
'possessor of it to net up to the comparative 
«ti|;nfi9 of hutnnn nature—D k. Kkox. 

fDUCATlON^^-Selicitous for a Rigbt 

* Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice 
can make them, nave been solicitous to 
have their cibildren virtuously and piously 
ntktlbfited,—D k. South. ' • 
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EDUCATION— by the State* 

Jt will be the millenniam of education 
when every state, recogniang the unspeak¬ 
able importance of mental cultuiCi shall 
bind themselves by statutes to train up 
the mind of those who are destined to 
defend their rights and to advance their 
inferests.—Da. Davies. 

£ -PSCT—Defined. 

Effect is, in a strict sense, a change pro¬ 
duced by power; but, in popular language, 
whatever event invariably and immediately 
follows another, in such way that the idea 
of power may be attnbuted to the first, is 
called Its effect— I. Taylor. 

EFFECTS.—Clamouring for 

Tt is the greatest of all mistakes to do 
nothing because you can only do little: 
but there are men who are always clamour¬ 
ing for immediate and stupendous effects, 
and think that virtue and knowledge are 
to be increased as a tower or a temiue are 
to be increased, where the growth of its 
magnitude can be measured from day to< 
day, and you cannot .approach it without 
perceiving a fresh pillar, or admiring an 
added pinnacle,—S. Smith. 

EFFORT.—A Good 

My firm belief in the moral govemmcBt 
of the world will not suffer me to think 
that any good effort is ever entirely lost, 
or that any strenuous and honest endeavdur 
to improve the condition of man is ulti¬ 
mately made in vain. One effort may 
seem'iiisulated and inefficacious, one en¬ 
deavour may appear sterile and fruitless, 
but many make an aggregate that is alwajs 
sooner or later productive of a correspond¬ 
ing benefit The moral and physical world 
will furnish abundant evidence of this 
cheering and salutaiy truth.— Fellowes. 

EFFORT.—The Smallest 

The smallest effort is not lost; 

Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow; 

Each rain-drop makes some fiow'ret blow,. 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Mackay. 

EFFORTS.—Great Mental 

The soul Ssitnot keep up continuously 
those great mental efforts wWh are some, 
times reached. It only comes up to 
at a bound, not as mountiim a pennaneot 
throne, buti^ilime which to occupy 
merely for a moment— Pascal. 

k * 

EFFORTS—inust be Joyoue. , 

Efforts, to be permanently useful, must 
be uniformly joyou^—a spirit all snns ^ W ^ . 
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—giacdul from Tery gladness, beautiful 
because bright.'^CARX.YLE. 

EPFORl^S.-—The Pndae and Cestture of 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their 
juc^ent ; if they censure thm, your owil 
—Colton. 

EFFRONTERY.—A Hardihood of 

There is a hardihood of effrontery, which 
will, under many circumstances, supply the 
place of courage, as impudence has some* 
times passed current for wit.—C olton. 

EGOTISM.—The Effect of 

Egotism may sometimes contribute to 
happiness, taking the word in its lowest 
sense; but egotism is the disposition most 
lUceiy to cause unhappiness when it is com* 
bined with sensibility.—D r. Vinet, 


ELDER.—Smblematio Character of the 

This tree has several drawbacks. One 
is, its strong and banefnl odour, which 
oppresses the head of all who wproach it; 
and another, its commonness, for it grows 
beside every wall and hedge, and often 
where one would least expect it. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is a striking emblem of a man of 
learning, experience, and ability, but of 
rude a^ unpolished manners, who forgets 
to dean the basket in which he takes his 
excellent wares to market, or who makes 
himself too common. Hence the old adage 
is true—he who gains in learning, but loses 
in manners, in so far grows a smaller, in¬ 
stead of a ^eater man.— SCRIVER. 

ELECT AND NON-ELECT.—The 

The elect are whosoever wiU, and the 
non-dect whosoever won’t—H. W. 
Beecher. * 


EGOTISM.—Excessive 

So excessive is the egotism of the egotist 
that he makes himsdf the darling theme 
of contemplation; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk of 
nothing else.— Aduxson. 


ELECTION.—The Doctrine of 

The doctrine of election is in itself a 
necessary inference from an undeniable fact; 
necessary, at least, for all who hold that 
the best of men are what they are through 
the grace of God.— S. T. COLERICGE, 


EGOTISM-General. 


ELECTION.—Means Included in ^ 


Egotism is something of which each one 
of us has I)r. Vinet. 

EGYPT.—The Natural Characteristics of 

Egypt is the anomaly of the earth’s pre¬ 
sent surface. The adaptations and adjust¬ 
ments of the air and of the solar distance, 
whereby the cnermes of vegetable life ate 
called forth in other countries, give place 
here to another code of natural laws, framed 
expressly for the valley of the Nile. The 
atmospheric changes of other lands, whether 
they M the mild gradations of temperate 
dimatci^ or the fierce convulsions of the 
tropics, are alike unknown in*Egypt. The 
intensely vivid blue of the sW of Egypt is 
scarcely ever over-clouded. Front the mo¬ 
ment that he surmounts the white and 
bleached rockt of the eastern desert, to that 
when he descends behind the parched sands 
of the Sahara, the sun i^urs down all his 
fervours on tlxe land of Egypt, unveiled by 
cloud, or speck, or stab, and throughout 
Uie w^le year. Earn is aE bot unknown 
in Cairo; it is a fearful portent, occurring 
only after intervals of many year^ b Uppei 
Eg^t.—OSBURN. 

^ACULATIDNS—when Dniabg. 

In your dressing, let there be ejaculations 
fitted to the seveim actions of dresdng.— 
Bp. Taylor. 


Eternal election includeth a suhordba- 
tion of means, without which we are not 
actually brought to enjoy what Gbd did 
secretly intend; and, therefore, to build 
upon God’s election, if we keep not our¬ 
selves to the wap which He hath att]^ri^ed 
fox n^u to walk in, is but a self-oeceivil^ 
vaniiy.— Hooker. , 


ELECTIONS.—Political 

\ b 

There is so much corruption bs political 
elections as to prove thereat enemy of 
human freedom.—J. Q. Adama 


ELECTRICITY.—The QbatMteils^ of 
Electricity is far swifte me9.*a*hnd or 
light. It is not afraid (#\he dajk^ it b 
nut alarmed at the sea; and it in 

oil weathers.— Prof. G. WiLSj^tQj^ 

• \ 

ELECTRICITY.—the Source of " 


Analyse electricity as tiiiictly as you tan, , 
the question recurs, it has been aaidk-';, 
''What is it? whence comes xt?” and the* 
answer must be—" From hn incoacovaU^ 
illimitable Power behbd and withb .tiioae 
tlements—m one word, firom GodL”-<jr. 
Gilfxllan. 


ELEMENTS.—Exhauetioa of the 

Many philosophers imagbe tiiat the ele¬ 
ments th^dves may be b lime exhaustecU 
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that the sun, by shining long, will effuse all 
its light; and that, by the continual waste 
of aqueous particles, the whole, earth will 
at last become a sandy deserti 1 would 
not advise my readers to disturb themselves 
by contriving^ow they shall live without 
light and water; for the days of universal 
thirst and perpetual darkness are at a great 
distance. The ocean and the sun will last 
our time, and we may leave posterity to 
shift for themselves.—I)R. Johnson. 

ELEMENTS.—The Offices of the 

As a student of physical geography, I 
regard the earth, sea, air, and water, as 
ieces of mechanism not made with hands, 
ut to which, nevertheless, certain offices 
have been assigned in the terrestrial eco* 
noniy. It is good and profitable to seek to 
find out these offices, and point them out 
to our fellows. And when, after patient 
research, T ran led to the discovery of any 
one of them, 1 feel with the astronomer of 
old, as though 1 had “thought one of 
God’s thoughts,” and tremble!— Lieut. 
Maury. 

ELEVATION.—Danger Attached to 

There is danger attached to all elevation; 
we must not except even spiritual elevation. 
—Dr. Vinet. 

ELEVATION.—True 

True elevation does not cimsist in the 
elevation of nature, in the* material or ex* 
terior hierarchy of beings. True elevation, 
an elevation essential and eternal, is one 
of merit, one <>f virtue. Birth, fortune, 
genius, are nothing before God. For what 
is birth before God who was never bom ? 
What is fortune before God who made the 
world? What is genius before God who 
is an infinite mind, and from whom we 
derive that little flame which we honour by 
so fine a name ? Evidently nothing. That 
which is something before God, which 
approaches Him, is personal elevation, due 
(o an efforf of virtue, which in whatever 
rauk of nature we are placed, re-produces 
in the soul an actual im^e of the Deity.—^ 
La,cori>aire. 

EL^AH.—The Prophet 

Power which came upon him cut, by 
its flbtne ribrniug, all the ties which bound 
him to his kind, tore him from the plough, or 
from the pastoral solitude^ and hurri^ him 
to the desnrt, and thence to the foot of the 
thrfpe, ,fit to the wheel of the triumphal 
dwriolr And how startling his coming to 
crpwudd or conquering guUt I Wild from 
^jke wilderness, l^rd«^ like its lion-lord; 
Ihe foijr c( God glaring in his eye; his 


mantle heaving to his heaving breast; his 
words stem, swelling, tinged on their edges 
with a terrible poetrv; his attitude dignity; 
his gesture power—now did he burst upon 
the astoiushed gaze! bow swift and solemn 
his entrance I now short and spirit-like his 
stay i how dream-like, yet distinctly-dread* 
fill, the impression made by his words long 
after they had ceased to tingle on the ears I 
and how mysterious the solitude into which 
lie seemed to melt away! Poet, nay prophet, 
were a feeble name for such a being. He 
was a momentary incarnation—a meteor 
kindled at the eye, and blown on the breath, 
of the Eternal. God testified him to be 
the greatest of the family of the prophets, 
by raising him to heaven.—G. GilfillaN. 

ELISHA.—Greatness and Goodness of 

Elisha was, in the strictest sense, a great 
and R good man; and in his goodness con¬ 
sisted his CTcatness. His life is a living 
sermon. He was to be found in season and 
out of season,—in every occasion of need. 
Never do we find him lacking in moral 
courage. Wherever his word and presence 
were required to rebuke sin this righteous 
man was “ bold as a lion !” He seems to 
grudge no time, no labour, if only his great 
work be advanced. We find him in royal 

E alaces, in martial camps, in weeping house- 
olds. At one time, hurling the. awful 
malediction over impenitence and wrong¬ 
doing ; at another mingling his tears over 
“ the loved and lost,” and then his songs 
of joy over the lost, raised to be lov«i 
again. Poor and uno.stentatious in dress, 
ill mien, in dwelling, he had been again 
and again the saviour of his country, and 
exercised what was equivalent to regal 
sway in court and city,—by the throne and 
by the alcar. He had fostered, with loving 
heart, the schools of the prophets,—train¬ 
ing, with holy fidelity, those on whom the 
mantld of his office and example was after¬ 
wards to fall. In fine, he was the John of 
the prophetic period, the Btimabas of the 
Old TestamenL—M acduff. 

ELOCUTION—the Precept of Ehetoiic. 

On being asked what was the first and 
chiefest among the precepts of rhetoric, 
Demosthenes answered — “ Elocution ”; 
what the second, he answered—Elocu¬ 
tion ”; what the third, he answered still— 
“Elocution.”— St. Augustine. 

ELOCUTION—Subordinate to Phlloaophjr. 

The studying of words, and not matter, 
is so justly contemptible, that, as Heicules, 
whei), he saw the image of Adonis, Venus’s 
minion, in a temple, said in disdain, nil 
sacri es; so there are none oi Hemiles’s 
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foUowets in learning, that is, in the more 
severe and laborious toil of inquirerii after 
truth, bat will despise those delicacies and 
alfectations as capable of no divineness. 
Indeed, it seems to me, that Pygmalion’s 
frenzy is a good emblem and portraiture of 
this vanity; for words are but the images 
of matter, and except they have the life of 
reason and invention, to fall in love with 
them is all one as to fall in love with a 

f iicture. But yet, notwithstanding, it is not 
tastily to be condemned to clothe adorn 
the obscurity even of philosophy itself with 
sensible and plausible elocution.— Lord 
Bacon. 

BLOQUBNCE.—The Beauties of 

Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too 
pievailing beauties in it to suffer itself ever 
to be spoken against.— Locke. 

CLOQUENCE.—The Captivating Power of 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, 
leaves little room for reason or reflection, 
but addresses itself entirely to the fancy or 
the affections, captivates the willing hearers, 
and subdues their understanding. Happily, 
this pitch It seldom attains.— Hume. 

ELOQUENCE.—Common 

Common eloquence is usually a cheat 
ujpon the understanding; it deceives us 
with ^pearances instead of things, and 
makes'us think we see reason, whilst it is 
only tickling our sense.— H. Baker. 

ELOQUENCE—Pitted to the Multitude. 

If our eloquence be directed above the 
heads of our hearers we shall do no execu* 
tion. By pointing our aiguments low, we 
stand a chance of hitting their hearts, as 
well as their heads. In addressing angels, 
we could hardly raise.our eloquence too 
high ; but we must remember tliat men are 
not angels. Would we warm them by our 
eloquence, unlike Mahomet's mountain, it 
must come down to them, since they cannot 
raise themselves to it. It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their 
hopes and their fears, to their families and 
their fire-sides The moon gives a far greater 
light than all the fixed stars put together, 
although die is much smaller than any of 
thmn; the reason i% that the stars are su¬ 
perior and remote, but the moon is inferior 
and contiguous.— Colton. 

BLOQUBNCB—a QSft. 

Eloquence is not a thing for which one 
can give a reedpt It is the nobler the 
harmonious, the passionate expression of 
^tha jprofouadly realized, or of emotions 
intensely fdt. It is a flame which qpnnot 
be kindled aitificial means. Khdoric 


may be taught, if any one thinks it worth 
learning; hut eloquence is a gift as innate 
as the genius from which it springs.— 
Farrar. . 

ELOQUENCE-Inspired by the Heart. 

It is amazing to what heights doquence 
of this kind may reach I This is that elo¬ 
quence the ancients represented as lightning, 
bearing down every opposer; this the power 
which has turned whole assemblies inta 
astonishment, admiration, and awe; that 
is described by the torrent, the flame, and 
every other instance of irresistible impe¬ 
tuosity. —Goldsmith. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Native Soil of 

I have always found that all things, moral 
or physical, grow in the soil best suited for 
them. Show me a deep and tenacious 
earth—and I am sure the oak will spring 
up ill it. In a low and damp soil J am 
equally certain of the alder ana the willow. 
The free parliament of a free people is the 
native soil of eloquence—^and in that soil 
will it ever flourish and abound—^there it 
will produce those intellectual effects which 
drive before them whole tribes and nations 
of the human race, and settle the destinies 
of man.—S. SMITH. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Power ef 

Pow’r above pow'rsi O heavenly elo¬ 
quence ! 

That with the strong rein of commanding 
words 

Dost manage, guide, and master th’ emi¬ 
nence 

Of men's affections more than all their 
swords! 

Shall we not offer to thy excellence 
The richest treasure that our wit affords? 
Thou that const do much more with one 
pen 

Than all the pow’rs of princes can effect; 
And draw, divert, dispose, jind fasluon men, 
Better than force or rigour can direct I 
Should we this ornament of glory, then, 

As th’ unmaterial fmits of shades, qt^lect? 
, Daniel. 

ELOQUENCE.—Three Kinds of 

-4 

There are three kinds of eloquence;—the 
eloquence of passion and syiqpthjhf the 
eloquence of intellect; and the eloquence 
of imagination.—G. Gilpillan. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Tide ef ^ 

Rapt with zeal, pathetic^ bold, and atrong^ 
He toll'd the full tide of eloquence along. 

Falconer. 
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BLYSltlFM.-—The Happy Condition of 

The verdant fields with those of heaven 
mav vie, 

With ether i^ed, and a purple sky— 

The blisitful seats of happy souls below. 

Virgil. 

ELYSIUM—Preferred. 

*”If I were now disengaged from my cum¬ 
brous body, and on my way to Elysium, 
and some superior being should meet me | 
in my flight, and make the offer of return¬ 
ing, and remaining in my body, 1 should, 
without hesitation, reject the oher, so much 
should I prelei going to ElysiUm to be with 
Socrates, and Plato, .and all the ancient 
worthies, and to spend my time in converse 
with them.— Cicero. 

EMANCIPATION.—Univeraal 

1 speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes Kberty commensurate with 
and inseparable from British sail; which 
proclaims even to the stranger and so¬ 
journer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, tliat the ground on which 
he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 

f enius of ♦ITniversal Emancipation. 

lo matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced; no matter what 
complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have 
burnt upon him; no matter in what disas¬ 
trous battle his libeity may have been 
cloven down; no matter with what so¬ 
lemnities he may have been devoted upon 
the altar of slavery; the first moment he 
touches the sajj^d soil of Britain, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust; his 
soul walks abroad in her own majesty; 
his body swells beyond tbe measure of his 
chains that burst from around him; and 
he stands redeemed, regenerated, disen¬ 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of UNI¬ 
VERSAL ^MANCIFAllON 1—CU&RAN. 

BMBALMINC.—The Practice of 

Among the ancient Egyptians it was 
bdieved that as long as the Imdy was krot 
from corruption, the soul hovered near it, 
and would ultimately re-animate it in its 
original form; but if the deceased were 
known to be ^Uty of any crime, his body 
was not allowed to be embalmed or bnried. 
They also believed that after the lapse of 
36,000 yMn the soul would re-inhabit the 
body; hence their piactKfe of embalming. 
One of the substances for embalming was 
a sort of wax, which, in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, is callra mum, from which is de¬ 
rive the English terra—mummy. They 
also embalmed the bodies of those animals 
th^ held sacred, sut^ as the monkey, lion, 


crocodile, bear, rat, dog, cat, wolf, etc.— 
LOARING. 

EMIORANT.—The Dreams of the 

Content and placid, to his rest he sank; 

But dieams, those wild magicians, that do 
play 

Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless 
wrought 

Their will with him. Up rose the thronging 
mart 

Of his own native city—roof and spire, 

All glittering bright, in fancy’s frost-woik 
lay: 

The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly 
neigh’d; 

The favourite dog came frisking round his 
feet. 

With shrill and joyous bark : familiar doors 
Flew open; greeting hands with his were 
linVd 

lit friendship’s grasp; he heard the keen 
debate 

From congregated haunts, where mind with 
mind 

Doth blend and brighten—and, till morning, 
roved 

’Mid the loved scenery of his native land. 

Sigourney. 

EMINENCE.-The Road to 

I do not hesitate to say that the road to 
eminence and podter from an obscure con¬ 
dition ought not to be made too easy, nor 
a thing too much of course. If rare merit 
be the rarest of all things, it oiight to pass 
through some sort of probation. The 
Temple of Honour ought to be seated on 
an eminence. If’ll be open through virtue, 
let it be remembered too, .that virtue is 
never tried but by some difficulty, and some 
struggle.— Burke. 

EMOTION.—The Love of 

The love of emotkm is the foundation of 
tragedy.—S. Smith. 

EMOTIONS.—Loving 

All loving .emotions, like plants shoot 
up most rapidly in the tempestuous atmo¬ 
sphere of Me.— Richter. * 

JEMOTIONS.—Three Orden of 

There are three orders of emotions:— 
those of pleasure, which refer to the senses; 
those of harmony, which refer to the mind; 
and those of happiness, which are the 
natural result of a union between harmony 
and pleasure.—C hapone. 

EMPERORS.—Oood 

Flavius Vopiscus said—“All the names 
of thg good emperors may be engraven on 
a little ring.” 1 will not say that there are 
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not any good men who are great, but I will 
say that there are not many great men trho 
are good.—W. Sbckeb. 

EMPIRE.—The True 

The true empire is that of thought—D r. 
ViNET. 

EMPIRES.—The Change in 

Empires and nations flourish and decay, 

By turns comm&nd, and in their turns olwy. 

Ovid. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 

No separate interest can subsist between 
employer and employed. If you thrive, 

I thrive: on your well-doing will depend 
ray comfort my honour, and my character; 
for I shall stand high or the reverse, as I 
act justly or unjustly by you.— Stair. 

EMPLOYMENT.—The Advantages of 

Whatever busies the without cor¬ 
rupting it has atdeast thb advantage—that m 
it rescues the day from idleness; and he 
that is never idle will not often be vicious. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

EMPLOYMENT—Necessary for Man. 

Wilh the exception of one extraordinary 
mRn, 1 have never hltovn on individual— 
least of all, a man of genius—healthy and 
happy without a profession; that is—some 
re^ar employment which does not depend 
on the wih of the moment and which can 
be carried on so far mechanically, that an 
average quantum only^f health, spirits 
ojid intellectual exertion are ret^uisite to its 
faithful discharge. Three hours of leisure 
unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked 
forward to with delight as a change and 
recreation, will suffice t(r realize, in litera¬ 
ture^ a l^er product of what is truly 

f cnial, than weeks of compulsion.—S. T. 
lOLERlDGE. 

EMULATION-Defined. 

It is a generous ardour‘kindled by the 
praiseworthy examples of others. It in¬ 
volves in it admiration of the attainments 
we desire to imitate or excel, together with 
a joy springing from the hope of success. 
—BpCK, 

EMULATION—a Spur to Virtue. 

Emulation has been termed a spar to 
virtue, and assumes to be a spur of gold.— 
Colton. 

BND.—Recempenee at the 

The end crowns all; 
And'that old common arbitmtor—Time, 
Will one day end k.—S hakspeare. 


END.—Walt for the 

It is the part of wisdom to wait for the 
end of things; for God often uproots the 
prosperous, and overturns those who have 
reached the highest pinnacle of ftune.— 
Dr. Davies. 

ENDEAVOUR.—The Reward of every " 

No endeavour is in vain; 

Its reward js in the doing. 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquish'd gain, 

Longfellow. 

ENDURANCE.—The SuhUmitypf 

I (^not help thinking that the severe 
and rigid economy of a man in distress has 
something in it very sublime, especially 
if it be endured for tuy leny^ of time 
serenely and in silence. I remember a 
very striiMig instance of itiin a young man, 
since deaa; he was the son of a country 
curate, who had got him a berth on board 
a man-of-war, as midshraman. The poor 
curate made a great effort for his son; 
fitted Mm out well with clothes, and gave 
him fifty pounds in money. The first week, 
the poor boy lost Ms chest, clothes, money, 
and everything he had in the world. The 
sMp sailed for a foreign station; and Ms 
loss wa.s without remedy. He immediately 

S kitted Ms mess, ceased to associate with 
e other midsMpmen, who were the sons 
of gentlemen ; and for five years without 
mentioning it to his parents—^who he knew 
could not assist him—orwIMhoat borrowii^' 
a farthing from any human being, without 
a single murmur or complaint, did t^t 
poor lad endure the most abject and de¬ 
grading poverty, at a period of life when 
the fewngs are most Mive to ridicule, and 
the appetites most prone to indulgimoe. 
Now, 1 confess I am a mighty advocate 
for the sublimity of such long and patient 
endurance. If you can make the world 
stare and look on, there, you have vanity, 
or compassion, to sujraoit you; but to 
bury all your wretchedness in your own.' 
mind,—to resolve that you will have no 
man's pity, while you have one effort left 
to procure his respect,—to harbour no 
mean thought in the midst of abject 
poverty, but, at the very time you are 
surrounded by circumstances wf hunulity 
and depression,* to found a spirit of modest 
independence upon the consciousness of 
having always acted wellthis is a sub¬ 
lime^ wMch, thoi^h it is found in the shade 
and retirement of lifi^ ought to be held up 
to the praises of men, and to be looked 
upon as a noble modm for imitation.—S. 
Smitu. 
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E14BMY.—Benefits Derived from an 

An enmjr is often like a medicine, which 
at first sickens and disorders the stomach, 
but afterwards removes the malady, and 
restores the health. An enemy teaches us 
to walk circumspectly, impels us to prayer, 
exercises us in patience, confirms our faith, 
tests our charity, implants meekne^ 
crushes pride, weans us from the work^ 
and sweetens to us the prospect of heaven. 
Unless the fire and hammer do their part, 
the shapeless lump of gold can never be* 
come the goblet which graces a monarch’s 
table.— SCRIVKR, 

ENEMY,—Confidence in an 

To place confidence in an enemy is more 
dangerous than to play with poisonous 
vipers.—T iI'CK. 

ENEMY.—A Friend Changed into an 

From necessity, oppose or thwart a 
friend, and, unless his affection be pure 
as the light, and firm as a rock, he w'ill 
probably become your bitterest enemy. 
You may be possessed of many eminent 
virtues; but these will not avail for you in 
his estimation. His mind, ’*set on fire 
of hell,” will think only of tliat evil, or 
supposed evil, which you have done him, 
or of that unfortunate blemish in your 
character which he has unfortunately wit¬ 
nessed and et^rly published “from Daii 
to Beersheba.” Ilis “tender mercies are 
very ctuel.” Nor will his revengefulness 
subside, until the object of his hate reaches 
that quiet place “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are for ever 
at rest.”— Dr. Davifs, 

ENEMY.—Kindness to an 

A slave, who had by the force of his 
sterling worth risen high in the confidence 
of his master, saw one day, trembling in 
the slave-market, a negro, whose grey head 
and bent form showed him to be in the last 
weakness of old age. He implored his 
master to purchase him. He expressed his 
surprise, but gave his consent The old 
man was bought and conveyed to the 
estatb When there, he who had plead^ 
for him twk him to his own cabin—placed 
him on his own bed—^fed him at his own 
board—-gave him water from his own cup ; 
when h« shivered carried him into the sun¬ 
shine ; when he drooped in the heat, bore 
him softly to the shade. “What is the 
meaning of all this?*’ asked a witness. 
“Ishe your father?” “No,” “Is he, 
then, yowfriend?” '*No 1 he is my enemy 
Years a» he stole me from my native vil¬ 
lage, and sold me for a slave: and the good 
l^rd hassaid—'If thine enemy hunger, feed 
*7* 


him: if he thirst, give him drink, for in so 
doing, thou shaft heap coals of on his 
head.’ ’’—Stanford. 

ENERGIES—must not Stagnate. 

Never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of too many irons in the fire 
conveys an ^ominable error. You cannot 
have too many—poker, tongs, and all: 
keep them all a-going.— Dr. A. Clarke. 

ENERGY.-The Effect of 

The longer I live, the more deeply am I 
convinced that that which makes the dif¬ 
ference between one man and another- 
between the weak and powerful, the great 
and insignificant—is energy, invincible de¬ 
termination—a purpose once formed, and 
then death or victory. This quality will do 
anything that is to be done in the world ; 
and no two-leg^d creature can become a 
man without it.— Buxton. 

ENREGY.—Mental 

As on the one hand mental energy is 
.stinted and chilled by absolute penury, and 
the nccc-.5ity of daily labour fear daily bread, 
so on the other hand it is at least as likely 
to be repressed and dc.stroyed by too abun¬ 
dant leisure, by the sense of security which 
belongs to an assured position, and by the 
thousand opportunities of easy enjoyment 
which wealth and leisure confer.—L ord 
Stanley. 

ENERGY.—^The Possession of 

He alone has energy that cannot be de¬ 
prived of it.—L avatek. 

ENGAGEMENTS.—Long 

Long engagements are like opium-eating; 
all the raptures are at the beginning, and 
are dearly purchased by the feverish excite¬ 
ment and startling tremors which assail us 
as we proceed,— Abuy. 

ENGLAND.—The Christianity of 

TTie reason why England is the strongest 
nation is—because it is the most Christian 
nation, because it has the most moral power. 
It has more than wc have. We like to tdk 
about ourselves on the fourth of July—ve 
love to fan ourselves with eulogies; but we 
are not to be compared to-(uywitb Old 
England. 1 know her surly faults—I know 
her stubborh conceit, but ^ing her up on, 
one side, and down on the other, there is 
not another nation thsft represents so much 
Christianity as Englai^.—II. W. Beecher. 

ENGLAND.—of 

It is the glory, if wot one of the distinc¬ 
tive principles of the Church of England, 
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that she is at the same time Protestant and 
Catholic—Protestant in the attitude of op¬ 
position to the innovations of the Church 
of Rome, and Catholic os a sound and 
living member of that one Church which is 
the body of Christ— Bp. Jackson. 


The total number of benefices, or, more 
properly, separate incumbencies in England, 
is well-nigh eleven thousand; the number 
of church places of worship within these 
districts is considerably greater. In each 
of these places is heard the sound of the 
Sabbath-bell, inviting all who hear it to 
assemble and unite in the services of 
Christian worship. Can any sensible man 
question, as it respects the population 
generally, the mighty effects of these weekly 
a.ssi)ciations, and these regular means of 
gmee? Can it be doubted that a vast 
influence is thus everywhere at work, opera¬ 
ting beneficially upon the moral feelings and 
character of the people at large?— Dbaltry. 

ENGLAND.—The Homes of 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand t 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'tt all the pleasant land ! 

The TOer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam. 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
. Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England I 
Around their hearths by night. 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in songs. 
Or childhood’rtale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


Tlie cottage homes of England I 
By thousands on her plains 
They are smiling o’er the silv’ry brook. 
And round the hamlet-fanes ; ^ 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep* 
Each from its nook of leaves: 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

Hemans. 


BNGLAND.—The Hospitalfty of 
The hospitality of England has become 
famous in the world; and, I think, not 
without reason. I doubt not there is just 
as much hospitable feeling in oth^r coun¬ 
tries ; but in England the matter of cosi¬ 
ness and home-comfort has been so studied, 
and matured, and redwted to system, that 
they really have it '^ir power to effect 
more towards mak|a||1^|w guests comfort¬ 
able than perhaps any oUier people.— 
Mrs, Stowe 


ENGLAND.—The Industry and Commerce 
of 

It must, indeed, be a ^tif^ng sig^t to 
any man who is connected with the destinies 
of this great country to visit the seats of 
industry and commerce—to witness the 
vronderful effects of creative genius—of 
inventive skill, and persevering and sue- 
ceisful exertion. There are other parts of 
the globe which appear to have been more 
favoured by nature—there are lands in which 
the naturm warmth of the sun sufiices for 
the comforts of mankind—^where the teem¬ 
ing soil, either spontaneously or with tri¬ 
fling labour, produces everything which the 
people require for the satisfaction of their 
limited wants; but in those regions there 
is no moral and intellectual improvement, 
there is no social progress, and the people’s 
minds are lulled asleep by the ease with 
which their immediate wants are supplied 
—are domuint, and make no advancement. 
In these British Islands Nature, at first 
sight, appears to frown upon us; but if 
she is perseveringly and without cessation 
wooed, she relaxes into smiles, and end¬ 
lessly showers upon us unnumbered bless¬ 
ings. Providence appears, at first sight, to 
have been less prodigal to these islands in 
her precious gifts than she has been in 
other parts of the globe; but it would be a 
great mistake to believe that it was so. I» 
other countries the treasures of Providence 
are scattered broadcast over the surface. 
They have only to be gathered and enjoyed. 
They are, however, not the less abundant 
here; they arc not the less conducive to all 
the wants which the minds," and habits, 
and usages of men may require: but they 
arc locked up in a strong box, tne lock cn 
which cannot be picked, and whxh can 
only be opened by the forcible applica¬ 
tion of the crowbar. That application the 
people of these islands make, and opening 
that secret chest, they find in it abundance 
of wealth, by which they are enabled to 
bring to their shores all that the other por¬ 
tions of the earth produce, and which we 
may want for our enjoyment.— Palmer¬ 
ston. 

BNGLAND.-Liberty in 

Of all European countries, England is 
the one where, during the longest period, 
the government hdS been most quiescent, 
and the people most active; where popular 
freedom has been settled on the widest 
basis; where each man is most able to say 
what he thinks, and do what he likes; 
where everyone can follow his own bent, 
and propagate his own opinions; where, 
religious persecution being little known, the 
play and flow of the human mind he 
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cleaxW seen, unchecked by those restraints 
tn WMeh it it elsewhere subjected; where 
the *pr(lfe8sion of heresy Is least dangerous, 
and the practice of dissent most common ; 
where hostile creeds floitrish side by side, 
and rise and decay without disturuance, 
accerdlne to the wants of the people; 
where afi interests, and all classes, TOth 
siniitual and temporal, are most left to take 
ceVe of themsdves; and where, in a word, 
thosp. dangerous extremes to which inter¬ 
ference g^ves rise, having been avoided, 
despo.ism and rebellion are equally raie, 
and’ concession licing recognized as the 
groundwork of policy, the national progress 
nas been least disturbed by the power of 
privileged classes, by the influence of parti¬ 
cular sects, or by the violence of arbitiary 
rulers.—JiucRtt.'' • 


ENGLAND.—Love for 
I love thee, O my native Isle! 

Dear as my mother’s earliest smile. 

Sweet as my father’s voice to me 
Is all I hear and all I see. 

When glancing o’er thy beauteous land 
In view thy public virtues stand, 

The guardi<an angels of thy coast, 

Who watch the dear domc.stic host 
The heart’s ailections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 

J. Montgomery. 

Land of ourtathcis! precious unto me. 
Since the first joys of thinking infancy, 
When of thy gaUant chivalry I read, 

And hu^’d the volume on my sleepless bed ! 
O England I dearer far than life is dear, 

If I forget thy prowess, never more 
Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar. 

W. Wordsworth. 

BNOLAND.—The NobUlty of 
The nobility of England is the most en¬ 
lightened, the best educated, the wisest, 
bravest in Europe.— Rousseai'. 

ENGLAND—the Rome of the Waters. 
Rome of the waters 1 on thy sea-girt rock. 
Far from the battle and the tempest’s shock. 
Thou sittest proudly on thine ocean throne, 
A sceptred queen, majestic and alone I 
In fairy state, on emerald couch reclined, 
Rock'd hjf the waves, and cradled in the 
wind I ^ 

Far o'er the deep thy drmson flag unfurl’d. 
Streams like a meteor to the gazing world. 
With stately necks and bounding motion, 
ride 

Thy barks, like swans upon the 

Lift up their swelling bosoms to the sky. 
And spread their wmgs, to woo the ^es 
fiosa high.—T. K. Hervey. 
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ENOLANR.—The Royal Rule of 

The peace, the freedom, the happiness, 
the order which Victoria’s rale guarantees, 
are part ef my birthright as an Er^lishnun, 
and I bless God for my share I Where 
else shall I find such liberty of action, 
thought, speech, or laws which protect me 
so well 1—Thackeray, 

ENGLAND.—The Safety of 

Let us be back’d with God and with the 
seas 

■Which lie hath given for fence impregnable. 
And with their helps only defend our¬ 
selves ; 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

ENGLAND.—The Strefagth of 

England has been destroyed every ten or 
fifteen years—from the time of the Armada 
to the present day—in the prophecies of 
men. Every few years she has oeen about 
to be overthrown by sea; she has been 
about to he ploug^ied up by the land; she 
has been about to be stripped of her re¬ 
sources in India, and in other paits of the 
globe. Nations have formed a]j|jaiices 
.against her; the armies and fleets of the 
ciMlized world have gone about her; her 
interests, political and pecuniary, liave been 
repeatedly and violently assailed; and yet 
she stood, as she now stands, mistress of the 
seas, and the strongest power on earth.— 
II. W, Beecher, 

ENGLAND)—Trees in 

Trees here are an older of nobility; and 
they wear their crowns rignt kingly.—M ks. 
Sr<,^E. 

ENGLISH.—The Characteristics of the 

We are a mixed race, and our character 
pcirtakes of the compound nature of our 
descent Its excellence cousists not in one 
predominant quality, but in the union of 
several: we have not the rich humour and 
glowing imagination of the Spaniards, the 
msidious refinement of the Italians, nor the 
delicacy and gaiety of the Fanch; but we 
have a sprinkling of all these.—L offt. 

ENGLISH,—Perseverance of the 

If the English were in a paradise of 
spontaneous productions, they would con¬ 
tinue to dig and plough, tho^hthey were 
never a peach nor a pine-apple the better 
for it.—S. Smith. 

ENGLISHMAN.—The Superiority of an 

An Englishman would live twenty years 
in a house without knowing his nei^bours ; 
a Frendiman would kn<Av all of theu Uk 



EWJOYK»WT. 

t wenty<four hours. Let the sociable French* 
man 1^ planted among the tattooed islanders 
of the South Seas, and in two years he 
would be found tattooed; put an Endish* 
man in the same position, and he would be 
kmg t)f the island in the tiine.~Kos5)UTa. 

ENJOYMENT.—-The Best 

Enjoyment is derived, more or less, from 
physical and mental ei^;agements; but ilie 
best, which flows in upon the soul with a 
never-ending tide, k the puiegift of Heaven. 
—Da. Davies. 

ENJOYMENT—Inexpressible. 

I have always felt tiue enjoyment cannot 
be expressed in words —Rousseau. 

ENJOYMENTS.—The Unoertaintjr of 

You would think him an absurd man 
who, when he secs an eagle in his field, 
would lake great care how to fence it in 
there, whereas no fence can secure it, make 
it as high as he can. The eagle, when she 
list, will make use of her wings and fly 
away; she will do it certainly. Such winged 
things ate the enjojrments of this Mfe. There 
is nothing so certain as our utter uncertainty 
of having them dr keeping them.—CiARK- 


ENJOYMENTS.-Worldly 

Woidly enjoyments are but like hoi 
waters, which, as some affirm, are soonest 
coiigeaJed in fiosty weather.—W. Secklr. 

ENMITIES.-The Difficulty of Reconciling 

Where enmities are of long standing, 
and of s serious nature, it is difficult to 
effect a real reconciliation; for it kjore- 
\ on ted either by suspicion, or by the (Miie 
of vengeance. -Guicciardini. 

ENMITY—Hated. 

'Tis death lo me to be at enmity; 

X hate it, and desire all good men's love. 

SlIAKSFSARE. 

ENNUI.—The Birth of 

Ennui was bom one day of uniformity.— 
MorrK 

ENNUI.—The Evils Produced by 

perhaps has made more gamblers 
than avarice, more drunkards than thirst, 
and perhaps as many suiddes as despair.— 
Colton. 

ENOCH.—The Character of 

He “ came to God; ” ** he walked with 
and “he pleased God.'!— Dr. J. 
HAMatON. 


BNVNMIE- 

ENOCH.—The Character of 

He was the most saintly of “ the world’s 
giey fathers;” hence "he was not; for 
God took him.”—E. Davies. 

ENOUGH.—The Happinm of Poaseeeing 

Much will always wanting be 
To him who much desires. Thrice happy 
he * ' 

To whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, 
Witli sparing hand, but just enot^ has 
given.—A. Cowley. 

ENTERPRISES.-The Pate of 

All enterprises which are b^;un bcoiT* 
sideralelf, are Molent at fire begmning, but 
‘oon languish.—TAcnus, 

ENTERTAfNMENTS.—InteHectual 

Man in his lowest state has tio pleasures 
but those of sense, and no waitts but those 
of appetite; afterwards, when society is 
divided into different ranks, and some are 
.appointed to labour for the support of others, 
those whom their superiority sets free from 
labour begin to look for intellectual enter¬ 
tainments. Thus while the shepherds were 
attending their flocks, their masters made 
the first astronomical observations; so music 
L. said to have had its origin from a men at 
leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer, 
—SirJ. Reynolds. 

ENTHUSIA&M—in Adversity. 

Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be met 
with m seasons of calm and unruffled pros- 
peiity. Enthusiasm flouiishes in adversity, 
kindles in the hour of danger, and awakens 
to deeds of lenown. The terrors of per¬ 
secution oiil](, sei^ to quicken the eneigy 
of its purposes. It swells in proud inte¬ 
grity, and, great in the purity of its cause, 
It can scatter defiance amidst hosts of 
enemies 1—Chalmers. 

* 

ENTHUSIASM—Defined. 

It is the genius of sincerity, and truth 
accomplishes no victories without it.— 
Lvtton. 

ENTHUSIASM—the Noblest Condirion. 

Enthusiasm for what is mod and great is 
the noblest condition the heart can know, 
a dimosition in which it were well if it 
could continually abide.— Dr. Vinbt. 

ENVIOUS.—All are 

We are all envious naturally: but, by 
checking envy, we get the ’aetter of it.— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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BNV 10 US--of Another's State. 

The lioh craved the fox’s art; 

The fox the lion’s force and heart; 

The cock implored the pigeon’s flight. 
Whose wings vrere rapid, strong, and light; 
The pigeon strength of wing despised, 

And the cock’s matchless vdour prized; 
The Ashes wish’d to graze the plain; 

'The beasts to skim beneath the main: 
’Thus, envious of another’s state, 

Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

Gay. 

ENVIOUS.—The Praise of the 

The praise of the envious is far less 
creditable than their censure; they praise 
onl^ that which fficy can surpass, but that 
which surpasses them they censure.—CoL- 
TdN. 

ENVY.—The Attitude of 

Envy never walks erect, but, like a ser- 

! >ent,. crauls along the ground. Fit altitude 
or the meanest vice,- the blackest passion 
of the human heart!—Da. Davies. 

ENVY.—The Biindnese of 

luivy is blind, and can do nothing but 
dispipise virtue.—S olon. 

INVY.-The Cause of 

A iA|^ who hath no virtue in himself 
ever epvietb virtue in others; for men’s 
minds inll eitlici feed upon their own good, 
4?r updfr others’ evil; and who wanteth 
the one, wi]|, prey upon the other.— Lord 
Bacon. 

StNVy.-^The Cure for 

a 

The only cure for enyy is to look upon 
the prosperity of the ^anvied person as be- 
lohgihg fo o®e’s sclt.^?)ioNysius. 

ENVY—Defined. ’* 

• Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, 
catted by the considenttion of a good we 
desire, obtained by one we think should 
not hate had it before us.—L ocke. 

ENVyr—Uescribed. 

rAvid and meagre wefe her looks; her eye, 
Jvt foui^^Bstorled glances turned awty; 
A'hc^tm of gall her inward parts possess’d, 
An^pread a greenness o’or her canker’d 
* ’breast; 

“cr teeth were brown with rust, and, from 
% _he,tongue, 

Ih prtglmg drops, the stringy poison hung. 

, Bhe never amUet bat when ue wretchM 

kilSg&S.Uc. with a mozneitt’s sleep, 
^ * * 


Restless in spite; while, watidiial to de< 
stroy, 

She pines and ackeos at another’s joy; 

Foe to herself, distressing and disU^ 

She bears her own tormentor in Hor tnaast. 

pvjto. 

ENVY—Founded in Qtlef. 

Envy, like a corroding plolster, lies 
gnawiiW at the heart, and indeM is founded 
ui griel^ that being the object of it either 
in himself or others, through all the con* 
ditions that are. Either he grieves in 
himself when "another is happy, or else, if 
ever he does rejoice, it is certainly because 
another does suffer; so calamity seems the 
centre that he points into.— Feltham. 

EPICURE.—The 


In choice 



Or taste; and every composition knew 
Of cookery.—R. POLLOK. 

EPIGRAMMIST.—The 

He is a kind of vagabond writer; and 
his works are like a running banquet, that 
have much variety, bht little of a sort— 
S. Bui'LER. 

EPITAPH—on Charles II. 

Here- lies our sovereign lord the King, 
word no man relies on ; 
Whonever said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.—R ochester. 

EPITAPH.—The Writer of an 

He should not be considered as Ba3ring 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance 
must be nftide for some degree of exagge* 
rated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a man 
is not upon oath.—Ds. Johnson. 

EQUALITY.—Moral 

s 

All honest men, whethef* counts or 
cobblers, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moral distinctions.—S, Smith. 

EQUALITY.—Nature has no 

Nature has no equality; its sovereign 
law is subordination and dependence.— 
Vavvenargues. 

<s 

EQUALITY—The Sole. 

The sole equality on earth is death. 

P. J. Baxley, 

EQUALITY—Undesirable. 

If all people were equal, the wwld 
could not go (Hij nobody would sarve 
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Mxother, and there mroold be no peace.— 

tUTlzciu 

BQtlAKmXtY—eften Loet. 

A bftoi lost, bat seldom found— 
Mks/Salfovr. 

BQUANIMITY—Preserved. 

The equanttqUy which a few persons pre¬ 
serve through the diversities of prosperous 
and adverse life, reminds me of certain 
aquatic plants which spread dieir tops on 
the Surface of the water, and with a won¬ 
derful elasticity keep the surface still, if the 
water swells, or if it falls.— Foster. 


our facts and faculties are alike limited, 
and by a pretentdon to knowledge far 
beyond our actual attainment Let us 
beware of the first wrong direction of 
thought and feeling, however minute the 
degree; fearful m^ be the after devia¬ 
tions.— Dr. R. W. HAMILTON. 

ERROR.—A Brotherhood of 

There is a brotherhood of error as dose 
as the brotherhood of truth.— Argyll. 

ERROR.—The Defence of 

Error cannot be defended bnt by error.— 
Bp. Jewel. 


EQUITY—a Refined Science. 

Equity has dtaped itself into a refined 
science which no human faculties can 
master without long and‘intense applica¬ 
tion.—M acAI/LAY. 

EQUITY.—The Uncertainty of 

Equity is a roguish thing; for law we 
have a measure, we know what to trust to: 
equity is according to the conscience of him 
that lb chancellor; and as that is larger or 
nanower, so is equity. It is all one as if 
they should mwe the standard fui the 
measure we call a foot, a chancellor’s foot. 
What an uncertain measure would this be !. 
One chancellor has a long foot, another a 
short foot, a thud an indifferent foot; it is 
the s.ame thing in the chancellor's con¬ 
science.—S elden. * * 

EQUIVOCATION.—Couneei against 

As you must be careful* not to lie, so yon 
must avoid coming near it. You must not 
e;uivocste, nor speak anything positively 
for which you have no authority but report, 
or conjecture, or opinion.—SIR M. Hale. 

EQUIVOCATION.—Guilty of 


ERROR.—^The Duration of 

A hnndred years, to be sure, is a very 
little time for the duration of a national 
error; and it is so far fiom being reasonable 
to look for its decay at so short a date, that 
it can hardly be eicpected, within such 
limits, to have displayed the full bloom of 
its imbecility.—S. SMITH. 

ERROR.—Live Down 

If we do not live down error, I am sure 
we shall never dispute it down. —T. Adams. 

ERROR.—Many Suffer the Miachief of 

If those alone who “sowed the -wind 
did reap the whirlwind,” it would be wdL 
But the mischief »—that the blindneft of 
bigotry, the madn^s of ambitioB, and tlw 
miscalculations of diplomacy, thfkr 
victims principally amongst the %mooent 
and the unoffending. The cojttage \a sure 
to suffer for evety error of the cour^ Uui 
cabinet, or the camp. When grror in 
the seat of power and of authority^ and jbs 
generated in high places, it may b6 pdtn- 
pared to that tonent which originates indeed 
in the mountain, m commits its devasta¬ 
tion in the vale.— Colton. 

♦ * 


He who is guilty of equivocation may be 
fidrly sosp^ed of hypocrisy.—M aunder. 

ERR.—Liability to * 

To err is human—to foigive dfWne. 

Pope. 


ERRORS.—The Univeraality of * 

There is no place where weeds do not 
grow, and there is no heart where eison 
are not to be found.—J, S. Knowles. 

ERUDITION—Compared to a Hawk. 


ERROR.—The Approach of 

Error is insidious in its approaches. It 
flatters by liberality and betrays by sopbisiru 
We are not reaonciled to it at once. There 
ore dis^sts to be allayed and feais to be 
vanquished. Little by little we are allured. 
Of none^ perhaps, is the equivocal character 
more Mrtain than of this. We believe it 
always oiMnates in an undue oonoeption 
of siiL This may be greatly mo^fied. It 
does not “appear binOften, we believe, i 
is it strengthened by W foigetfulness that | 

A 


*Tis of great importance to the'lwmour 
of learning, that mfipi of business Should 
know ^rudition is not like a L|||k, which 
flies h^h, and delights in nothingmtt 
ing; but that 'tis r^er like a hawk, which 
soars aloft indeed, but can stoop whefttshe 
finds it convenient, and seise her 
Lord Bacon. 

ESSENCE.—The Change of the4Yol!!|-^ 

This word scarcely underwent a mope 
complete transformation, wlui$'‘firqn bdioS 
the attract of the verb “ to lte,’*% «iims 
A 07 
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to denote something sufKcientl; concrete to 
be inclosed in a glass bottle.—J. S. Mill. 

estates.—T he Oreatnese of our 

The greatness of our estates is no argu¬ 
ment for the goodness of our hearts.-W. 
Secker. 

ESTEEM-Coveted. 

Many covet human esteem, and are de¬ 
termined to secure it, even though ihc) 
sacrifice virtue and conscience to false 
greatness and popular glory.— J.Webstei:. 

ESTEEM,—The Worth of 

When esteem has been excited by tin 
maniicstation of amiable qualities, or by .1 
life spent in usefulness, it is worth mote 
than a flashing diadem.—TorE, 

ESTIMATE.—A Wrong Way to 

To prize ourselves by what we Aave, and 
not by what we an-, is to estimate the valui 
of the jewel by the golden frame which 
contains it. Grace and gold can live to- 
gcllier; but the smallest degice of the 
former in the heart is preferable to a chain 
of the latter about the neck.—W. Secki.r. 

ESTRANGEMENT.—The Bitterness of 

To be estranged from one whom we have 
tenderly and constantly loved is one of tli 
bitterest trials the heart can ever know.— 
Peynne. 

ETERNITY.-All must Participate in 

Eternity, by all or wished or feared. 
Shall be by all or suffered or enjoyed. 

W. Mason. 

ETERNITY,—Definitions of 

Eternity is infinite duration; duration 
discharged from all limits, without begin¬ 
ning; witliout succession, and’without end. 
The schoolmen phrase it punctum stans^ 
an ever-abiding present.— Prof. Hodge. 

The following miestion was put in writing 
to a boy in the deaf and dumb school at 
Paris;—“What is eternity?” He wrote 
as an answer—" It is the life-time of the 
Almighty.”— Arvin# 

ETERNITY-Differs from Time. 

Elemitv hath neither beginning nor end. 
^me haln both. Eternity comprehends in 
itself all years, all ages, all periods of ages, 
difi^ from time as tne sea and the 
riven; tM sea never changes place; and is 
always one water, but the nvers ghde along 
smd are swallows up in the sea j so is time 
try eternity.— Cbarnocx. 
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ETERMITY—Immeasurable. 

The longest time that man may live, 

The lapse of generations of his race, 

'JThe continent entire of time itself, 

Pears not proportion to eternity; 

Huge as a fraction of a grain of dew. 
Co-measured with the broad unbounded 
ocean 1 

There is the life of man—his proper time, 
Looking at which this life is but a gust, 

A puff of breath tliat’s scarcely felt cre 
gone,— J. S. Knowles. 

ETERNITY.—Painting for 

Zeuxib being asked why he was so long 
about a picture, answered— “I pwnt fur 
eternity.”- Powlr. 

ETERNITY.—Rcct in 

“ We arc now old; is it not time we 
should rest?” “Rest!” exclaimed Ar¬ 
nault, "have we not all eternity to rest in?” 
—Nicole. 

ETERNITY.—A Sight of 

I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, 
years, 

Diiv’n by the spheres, 

Like a vast sliadow moved, in which the 
world 

And all her train were hurl’d. 

II. V.VrCHAN. 

ETERNITY.—The Soul’s Share in 

O endless, though divine, Eternity I 
Th’ immortal soul shares but a part of thccl 
For thou werl present when our life ^gan. 
When the warm dust shot up in breathing 
man.— Gay. 

ETHICS—in Relation to l^trtue. 

It Ls a mistake to think that a large system 
of ethics, dissected according to the nice 
distinctions of logic, and m'ethodically re¬ 
plenished with definitions, divisions, dis¬ 
tinctions, and syllogisms, is rMuisite or 
sufficient to make men virtuous. The actual 
possession of one virtue is preferable to the 
bare speculative knowledge of all arts and 
sciences together.- Boyle. 

ETHICS AND LQGIC—Compared. 

Ethics makes a man’s soul mannerly and 
wise; but logic is the armoury of reason, 
famished with all offensive and defensive 
weapons.— Dr. Fuller. 
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ETIQUETTE—Defined. 

The fonna required by good breeding, or 
prescribed by authority, to be observed In 
social or official life.— ^Prescott. 

ETIQUETTE.—Iidury by the Want of 

Whoever pays a visit that is not desired, 
or talks longer than the listener is willing to 
attend, is guilty of an injury that he cannot 
repair, and ta^es away that which he cannot 
give.—D r. Johnson. 

EVAPORATION.—The Amount of 

Nearly one hundred and forty-two thou¬ 
sand millions of tons of water are annually 
aporated from the surface of Great Britain 
iilone; and nearly two millions of tons of 
water arc annually discharged upon each 
square mile of its surface: a quantity which 
pves three thousand tons per acre.— Dr. 
Brewer. 

EVAPORATION.—Consequences of no 

If evaporation were to cease, the heavens 
would drop no rain, the springs would dry 
up, the rivers be exhausted, vegetation would 
utterly fail, and the earth b^ome a waste 
and barren wilderness.— Dr. Brewer. 

EVASIONS—Abhorred. 

Evasions arc employed either to avoid 
speaking the truth or performing a good 
action. Hence a lover of the real and the 
true, as well as the tender-hearted and 
benevolent, hold them in direct and un¬ 
speakable abhorrence.— E. Davies. 

EVENING.—The Beauties of the 

The moon b up, and yet it is not 
night; 

Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea 
Of dory streMU along the Alpine height 
Of blue mountains: heaven is 

free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to 
be,— 

Mdted to one vast Iris of the West,— 
Wh»e the Day joins the past eternity. 
While, on the other han^ meek Dian’s 
crest 

Floats through th't axure island of 

the blest I 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven t 
but still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and re¬ 
mains 

Eoll’d o’er the peak of the fer Rhaetlan 
hill 


As Day and Night coniending wen* until 

Nature reclaim’d her order;—gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

• The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
\S'hich streams upon her stream, and glassed 
within it glows. 

I Fill’d «irith the face of heaven, which, 
from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters; all its 
hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse; 

And now they change; a pder shadow 
strews 

Its, mantle o’er the mountains; parting 
day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

'I lie last still loveliest,—till—’tis gone,— 
and all is gray.—B yron. 

EVENING.—A Calm 

An evening 

Calm as the slumber of a lovely girl 

Dreaming of hojie!— Houseman. 

EVENING— in the East. 

The sun at last— 

“ Sinks as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfaU,” 

Twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular 
birds and animals awaken from their mid¬ 
day torpor, and prepare to enjoy their 
nightly revels. The hawk-moths now take 
the place of the gayer butterflies, which 
withdraw with the departure of %ht; in¬ 
numerable beetles make short and uncertain 
flights in the deepening shade, and in pur¬ 
suit of them and the other insects that fre¬ 
quent the dusk, the night-jar, with expanded 
jaws, takes low and rapid circles above the 
plaiiis and pools. 

Darkness at last descends, and every ob¬ 
ject fades in night and gloom; bu^ stiU the 
murmur of innumerable insects arises from 
the glowing earth. The fruit-eating bats 
iaunw themselves from the high branches 
on which they have ining suspeMed during 
the day, and cluster round the mango-trees 
and tamarinds; and across the grey sky the 
owl flits in pursuit of the night-moths, on a 
wing so soft and downy that the air scarcely 
betrays its pulsationa The palm-cat now 
descends from the crest of the cocoa-nut, 
where ^e had lurked during d)fi*tday, and 
the glossy genette, emeigii^ from some 
hollow tree, steals along die branches to 
surprise the slumbering birds. Meanwhile^ 
among the grass, aln^y damp with dew, 
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end the tmah^ 4ad bushes issue 
ehoxvm of im-diM, srjliiaae pale-igreai 
'ftttshes iB midnigpi dtuknes^ 
tip ^ oa]f letumsi ^4 momtag **p^es« 

tiidr iaoRbotutd fires.”'~TBNiaufT. , 

%** 

BVBlllNCh^'4<thened to • Mother. 

How like a tender mothert * 

With lovii^ thodj^ b^uijed. 

Fond natuoe seems to lull to rest 
Each faint add weaiy child I 
Drawing the curtain t^erfy^ 

Affectionate and mild. 

I 

Hark 1 tp the gentle lullaby. 

That through the trees is ereeping, 

Those sleepy trees that nod their heads, 

Kre the moon as yet comes peeping, 

Like a tender nurse, to see if all 
Her little ones are sleeping. 

One little flutt’ring bird. 

Like a child in a dream of pain, 

Has chirp’d and started up, 

Then nestled down again : 

Oh! a child and a bird, as they sink to rest, 
Are as like as any twain.— C. Young. 

SVEMINO.—Love for 

I have loved thee—Evening; I have felt 
My soul between thy gentle influence melt: 
A spirit of sweet melancholy floats 
O'er all thy scenes, and thrills in all thy 
notes, 

Breathes in the fragrant langour of thy sigh, 
Weeps in thy dews, and blushes in thy sky. 

Macaulay. 

EVBNINO.—The Stillneaa of 

How still the evening is. 

As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony I 

Shakspeare. 

EVENIKQ.—-The Tints of 

The sun has sunk behind the hill, 

But over earth, and sky, and air. 

Eve’s crimson tints are glowing still. 

And tidings from the morrow bear. 

Thns hope, when sinks life’s happiness, 
Upon our night of sorrow glows, 
Promising brighter, endless bliss, 

After our pflgrimage of woes. 

Ingelhorn, 

BVBNINa.^A Walk in the 

Tbe sun was just hovering over the verge 
of the western horizon, as I took my soli* 
tary walk, to inhale the refreshing breezes. 
Never did I witness a liner evening, or 
heboid nature arrayed in a more lovely 
dress. At one extremity of the landscape, 
the eastern bills, whose summits and slopes 
lito 


were covered with towers and scattered 
Villages, presented their bold outlines, btil'* 
liantfy gilded by the farewell beams of 
tite seiuim sua; in another direction, the 
muestic Tnames appeared like a sheet of 
polished silyer, with its numerous vessels 
under sail T^ neighbouring fields exhi* 
bited ^cry variety of beautv and plentitude; 
here nch pastures sprinkled with cattle, 
and there waving com ripe for the reaper’s 
sickle. I enteiid a ftivourite wood, and 
found a delidous pleasure in its cool and 
retired walks. What a diversity of v^;e« 
table products, with every elegance of form 
and cqlour, attracted the eyel What a 
concert of music, from the feathered diori* 
sters of the grove, soothed and delighted 
the ear 1 Emerging from this umbrageous 
retreat, I ascended a rising ground, and be> 
held the western sky all in a glow, the clouds 
being tilled with gold, and garnished with 
stripes of the finest purple. As I stood on 
the eminence, and glanced my eye to the 
east, the moon appeared, not, as the poet 
expresseth it—“risingin clouded majesty,” 
but shining with a pure and softened raidi* 
ance in the crystal vault of heaven. At 
this moment I could not forbear exclaiming 
—What a theatre of wonders is the world 
we inhabit!— Edmeston. 

EVENINO.—The Way to Welcome 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

COWPFR. 

EVENING—in Winter. 

The evening is beautiful, and the heavens 
are full of stars, mirroring their silvery faces 
in the snow; and the still woods are 
jewelled with ice-diamonds, and waiting 
waveless the rising moon. And the Northern 
Lights like zephyrs zoned with rainbows, 
are wdtzing on the pearly pavements of 
the polar sky. And the mountains look 
like waves of a silver sea, rising heaven¬ 
ward to greet the stars; and the sky like 
a sea of molten sapphire, with its golden 
tresses drooping fondly on the brow of the 
mountains. It is beautiful; for this fir¬ 
mament above is the great album of the 
Creator, and the suns are the syllables toad 
the stars are the letters with which He 
r •gis'ers His handiworks I—Burritt. 

EVENTS.—Coming 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me radical 
lore^ 

And coming events cast their shadows 
before.—T. Campbell 
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SVBNYft.-*-The Contempt of idl 

There can be no peace hi human life 
wiihoQt Uie contempt of all events. He 
that troubles his h^ with drawing con* 
sequences from mere ooptingencies, shall 
never be at rest—L’E stkangb. 

SVENT8.—Extraordinaiy * 

Man reconciles himself to almost (ui)( 
event, however tmng» if it happens in the 
ordinary course of nature. It is the extra¬ 
ordinary alone that be rebels against. There 
is a moral id<a a‘.sociated with this feeling ; 
for the extraordinmy appears to be some¬ 
thing like an injustice of Heaven.—HuM- 
BOLlir. 

EVBR.~The Word— 

A little word of only two syllables of two 
letters each, but of mighty and exhaustless 
import Like an unfathomable ocean, it 
cannot l>e sounded by man or angel !— 
Dr. D.wies. 

EVERMORE.—For 

For evermore!—for an existence to which 
the age of the earth, of the starry heavens 
of the whole vast universe, is less than a 
morning dream ;—for a life which, after the 
reiteration of millions of centuries, shall 
begin the endless race with the freshness 
of infancy, and all the eagerness that 
welcomes enjoyments ever new i—W. A. 
Butler. 

EVIDENCE—Defined. 

Evidence is a fact, or a series of facts, 
adduced for the purpose of proving the 
truth of some other fact that has been 
affirmed.— I. Taylor. 

EVIDENCES.-Booln of 

Books of evidences, begone! One sun¬ 
set, one moonlight hour, one solemn 
meditation of the night, one conversation 
at evening with a kindred heart, is worth 
you all 1 Such scenes, such moments, 
dissolve the most massive doubts easily 
and speedily as the evening air sucks down 
the mimic mountains of vapour which lie 
along the veige of heaven I—G. Gil- 
EILLAN, 

« 

EVIL.—The Antagoniem of 

Evil is in antagonism with the entire 
creation.—ZscHORKB. 

EVIL.—The Cuetom of 

The custom of evil makes the h«rt ob¬ 
durate against all instructions to the cmi- 
trary. —HtiOKER. 


EVtL.-^The Deafh of 

No evil dies so soma us that which k 
putieutly sbskhied.—S bcksk^ 

-EVIL.—The of 

Be lord of fhy own mind; 

The dread pfevil a thc'worat of iUs 
Half of the ills we hoard within out hearts 
Are ills because ive ho^rd them. 

# ' S.‘ W. Procter. 

BVlU->The Origte of 

Many have puzded thwnselvea about the 
origin of evil. 1 ^serve that tfierg is evil, 
and that there is a way to escape it; and 
with this I begin and enthr—N eWTON. 

1 ' * 
EVIL—Outlives Good. 

I 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Shakspeare. 

EVIL.—The Permission of 

Evil is permitted that thereby greater 
good may be secured to the universe.— 
Prof. Hitchcock. 

EVIL.— A Remedy for 

In die world there is no evil without a 
I emedy.—S AN nazaro. 

EVIL.—The Truest Definition of 

It is that which represents sin as some¬ 
thing contrary to nature; it is evil because 
it is unnatural;—an unnatural mother, an 
unnatural son, an unnatural act, are the 
strongest terms of its condemnation.—F. 
W. Robertson. 

EVILS.—Good in 

There is this of good in real evils—they 
deliver us, while they last, from the petty 
despotism of all that were imaginary.— 
Colton. 

EVILS.—Physical 

Physical evils destroy themselves, or 
they destroy us.— RoUSSFAU. 

EVILS.—The Removal of 

Which is the properest day to do good ? 
which is the properest day to remove a 
nuisance? we answer, the very first day 
a man can be found to propose the removal 
of it; and whoever opposes the removal of 
it on that day will, if m dare, oppose it on 
every other. There is in the minds of 
many feeble fiiends to virtue and improv' 
ment, an im^nary period for the removal 
of evils, whi<m it would certainly be woiffi 
while to wait for, if there was the small¬ 
est chance of its ever m*tiving—a period 
of unexampled peace and prosperity, when 
a patriotic kifg and an enlightened mob 
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iinited their ardent efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of human affairs; when the oppressor 
is as delighted to give up the oppression, 
as the oppressed is to be liberated from it; 
when the difficulty and the unpopularity 
would be to continue the evil, not to abolish 
it 1 These arc the periods when fair-weather 
philosophers are willing to venture out, and 
Jiazard a little for the general good. But 
the history of human nature is^so contrary 
to all this, that almost all improvements 
arc made after the bitterest resistance, and 
in the midst of tumults, and civil violence 
—the worst period at which they can be 
made, compared to which any period is 
eligible, and should be seized hold of by 
the friends of salutary reform.—S. Smith. 

EVIL-HEARING.—Refrain from 

When will talkers refrain from evil¬ 
speaking? When listeners refrain from 
evil-hearing. At present there are many 
so credulous of evil, they will receive sus¬ 
picions and impressions against persons 
whom they don’t know, from a peson 
whom they do know -an authority to be 
good for nothing.— Adn, Hake. 

EVIL-SPEAKING.—The Unfairness of 

It is not good to speak evil of all whom 
wc know bad; it is worse to judge evil of 
any who may prove good. To speak ill 
upon knowledge shows a want of charity; 
to speak ill upon suspicion shows « want 
of honesty. 1 will not speak so bad as 1 
know of many; I wdll not speak worse 
than I know of any. To know evil by 
others and not speak it, is sometimes dis¬ 
cretion : to speak evil by others, and not 
know it, is always dishonesty. He may be 
evil himself who speaks good of others 
upon knowledge, but he can never be good 
liunselfwho spoils evil of others up^ sus¬ 
picion,— Earl Warwick. 

EXACT.—The Difficulty of being 

*Tis hard to be 

Exact in good, or excellent in ill; 

Our will wants power, or our power wants 
will.— Denham. 

EXACTNESS.—Advantagee Derived from 

What makes the scholar? Exactness. 
What is most likely to seettre success in 
the learned professions ? Exactness. What 
xaises men of various callings to the highest 
|K)sition attainable by persons in them oc¬ 
cupations? Exactness. What makes a 
anan’s word pass current as gold? Hk 
known exactness. What, above aU things 
is essential in the laboratory? Exactness. 
^S. Martik, 

iSg » 


EXAGGERATION.—The Evil of 

The noblest thing is often spoiled by a 
love of exaggeratioa—M oli£re. 

EXALTATION.—The Danger of 

Exaltation even in temporal matters, 
is full of danger. What wonder, then, 
that in spiritual and holy exercises he 
should incur the greatest peril who has 
soared highest and approached nearest to 
perfection, in so far as that is attmnable 
lu this imperfect state. Were it not so, 
would Patu have needed sore temptations 
and messengers of Satan to keep him from 
being exalted above measure, through the 
abundance of the revelations ^ven him, 
and the arduous but successful discharge 
of his apostolic duties? (II. Cor. xii. 7.) 
This is the reason why the royal prophet 
'•ays—“By humbling me Thou hast made 
me great.” (Ps. xviiL 35, LutA. vers.) 
lie intends to tell us that no one can be 
truly great and exalted and feel secure iu 
the possession of his advantages, unless 
(lod exalt and con&rm him by humiliation. 
The first step to perfection is to know our¬ 
selves and our nothingness, as the last and 
highest is unconsciousness of our attain¬ 
ments. He who is high, and is aware of 
Ills height, has already begun to totter, 
and had better never have risen than have 
lisen only to fall.— Scriver, 

EXAMINATIONS—Formidable. 

Examinations are formidable even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask 
more than the wisest man can answer.— 
COLT^ON. 

EXAMPLE.—A Coneietent 

Sir Thomas Abney was the beloved 
friend of the celebrated Dr. Watts, who 
found in his house an asylum for more 
than thirty-six years. Tms knight was 
not more distmguished by his hospitality 
than his piety. Neither business nor plea¬ 
sure intemipled his observance of pub¬ 
lic and domestic worsUp. Of this a re¬ 
markable Instance is recorded:—Upon the 
evening of the day that he entered on his 
office as lord mayor of London, without 
any notice, he withdrew from public 
assembly at Guildhall, after supper, went 
to his ^use, there performed lamily wor¬ 
ship, and then returned to the company. 
—Arvine. 

EXAMPLE—Contagious. 

Nodung is so contagions as example: 
never was there any considerable good or 
ill done that does not produce its like. We 
imitate good actions tlmi^h emulation, and 
jobad ones through a malignity in our nature^ 
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'ivhich shame conceals, and example sets at 
liberty.— La Rochefoucauld. 

BXAMPLB.—Good or Bvil done by 

Though '‘the words of the wise be as 
ni^ fastened by the masters of the as¬ 
semblies,” yet sure their examples are the 
hammer to drive them in to take the deeper 
hold. A father that wbipt his son for 
swearing, and swore himself whilst he 
whipt him, did more harm by his example 
thw good by his correction.— Dr. Fuller. 

EXAMPLE.—The Influence of 

^ As the light 

Not only serves to show, but render us 
Mutually profitable ; so our lives, 

In acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to others 
give 

Matter for virtuous deeds, by which we 
live.—C hapman. 


would rather be the first man in a petty 
village than the second in Rome. Did not 
Alexander, another madman of the same 
kin(L reprove his tutor—^Aristotle—for pub¬ 
lishing to the world those discoveries in 
philosophy he would have reserved for him¬ 
self alone?— Tucker. 

EXCEPTION.—A Mistake respecting 

It is a great mistake to follow the ex¬ 
ception instead of the rule. Yet, as there 
is no doubt but there arc exceptions to every 
rule, we must decide with strictness, though 
with justice.—P ascal. 

EXCESS.—The Destructiveness of 

By certain fixed, settled, and established 
laws of Him who is the God of Nature, 
excess of every kind destroys that consti¬ 
tution that temperance would preserve.— 
Colton. 


EXAMPLE—Irresistible. 

When I-ord Peterborough lodged for a 
season with Fenclon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, he was so delighted with his piety and 
‘ virtue, that he exclaimed at parting—“ If I 
stay We any longer, I .sWl liecome a 
Christian in spite of myself! ”— Arvine. 

EXCEL.—Naturally Fitted to 

Bom to excel, and to command j 
As by transcendent beauty to attract 
All eyes, so by pre-eminence of soul 
To rule all hearts.— Congreve. 

EXCELLENCE.—The Attainment of 

Those who attain any excellence com¬ 
monly spend life in one pursuit; for ex¬ 
cellence is not often gamed upon casici 
terms.—D r. Johnson. 

EXCELLENCE.—The Coneunrence of 

"When excellence concurs with high birth 
and fortune, it passes for a prodigy.— 
Gratian. 

EXCELLENCE.—The Production of 

Nothing is such an obstacle to the pro- 
duc^n of excellence as the power of pro¬ 
ducing what is pretty good with case and 
rapidity.i-AiKiN. 

EXCELLING.—The Passion of ’4b 

This passion always chooses to move 
, alone in a narrow sphere, where nothing 
noble or important can be achieved, rather 
than join with others in moving mighty 
e^^es by which much good might be 
• eilWocL Where did ammtion ever clow 
more intensely than in Cscsar? wnose 
favourite saying, we are told, was, that he 


EXCESS.—The Evils of «> 

Too much noise deafens us; loo much 
light blinds us ; too great a distance or too 
much ot proximity equally prevents us from 
being able to see; too lone and too short 
a discourse obscures our knowledge of a 
subject; too much of truth stuns us.— 
Pascal. 

EXCESS.—Re-Action Caused by 

Exceits generally causes re-aclion, and 
produces a change in the opposite direction, 
whether it be in the seasons, or in indi¬ 
viduals, or in governments.— Plato. 

EXCITEMENT.—The Love of 

This is so engraven on our nature that 
it may be regarded as an ap]:^tite. -Like 
all other appetites, it is not sinful, unless 
indul'^l unlawfully, m to excess.— Dr. 
Guthrie. 


EXCITEMENT.—A Popular 

There is always something interesting and 
beautiful about a universal popular excite¬ 
ment of a generous character, let the object 
of it be what it may. The great desiring f 
heart of man, sarong with one strong, 
sympathetic swell, even though it be to 
break on the beach of life and fall back¬ 
wards, leaving the sands as barren u 
before, has yet a meaning and a power in 
its restlessness with which I must deeply 
sympathize. Nor do I sympathize any the 
less, when the individual, who calls forth 
such an outburst, can be seen by the eye of 
sobor sense to be altogether inadequate and 
disproportioned toil.— Mrs. Stowe. 
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BXClTBMBNt.—VMeat 

Vbfent excitement exhsnsts the mind, and 
leaves it withered and sterile.—^F enblon. 

BXCl^USlONS.—Religious 
The real ground on which these religious 
exclusions were and always have been 
defended, is that of terror,—terror lest the 
inferior sect, by obtaining political power, 
should after a strup;le for equality contend 
at last for supeiwrity. It is not very 
creditable to human nature, to observe that 
when this terror h raUly felt, it operates in 
a contrary way. In the settlements of 
religious dmms and differences, the inferior 
sect often gains something from the fears, 
but never mm the generosity of the supe¬ 
rior.—P eof. Suyth. 

BXCOMMUNICATION.—A Just 
When the court of Rome, under the 
pontificates of Gregory IX. suid Innocent 
.IV., set no bounds to their ambitious.pro- 
jects, they |irere opposed by the Emperor 
Frederick; who was, of coume^ anathe¬ 
matized. A cumte of Paris, a humorous 
fellow, got up in nis pulpit with the bull of 
Innocent in his hand. “You know, my 
brethren," said he, “that I am ordered 
to proclaim an excommunication against 
Frederick. I am ignorant of the motive. 
All that I know is—that there exist between 
this Prince and the Roman Pontiff great 
differences, and an irreconcilcable hatred. 
God only knows which of the two is wrong. 
Therefore with all my power I excommu¬ 
nicate him who injures the other ; and 1 
absolve him who suffers, to the great 
scandal of all Christianity.—I. Disraeli. 

BXCUSE.—The Heinouaness of an 

An excuse is worse than a lie; for it is 
a lie guarded.—^P ofe. 

EXCUSE—'NecesBary. 

I must excuse what cannot be amended. 

Shakspeare. 

BXBRCI8B.—Health the Result of 

The first physicians by debauch were 
i:^e; 

Excess began, and sloth snstains lEe trade: 
diase our long-lived fathers earn’d their 
food; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the 
blood; 

Bat we their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to tmeescore years and 
ten: 

Bettor to hunt in fields for health unbought. 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught: 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 
Gedoevervade i^is work for man to mend. 

DRYDiiX, 


BXBRCI8B.—Walking the Beat 

Dr. Buchan tuges walking as foe best 
possible exercise as it calls more muscles 
Into motion than a^ other which is not 
positiydy painful. The advantages (^f this 
mode'of exercise are that it is simple. The 
apparatus is all at hand complete, you 
need not wait for any importation of 
machinery. It is in the open ^ir, so that 
the lungs can at once receive’’ foe pure 
air of hiaven, and the eye gaze upon hill 
and dale, upon trees and flowei% upon 
Objects animate or inanimate. The very 
objects of sight and sound cheer and en¬ 
liven foe mind, and raise the spirits.— 
Todd. 

^ EXERTION—Delightful. 

All exertion is in itself delightful, and 
active amusements seldom fore us. Helve- 
tius owns that he could hardly listen to a 
concert for two hours, though cotid 
play on an instrument all day long. The 
chase, we know, has always Ixen foe 
favourite amusement of kings and nobles. 
Not only fame and fortune, but pleasure 
is to be earned.— Abp. Sharp. 

EXERTIONS.—Individual 

God has created man imperfect, and left 
him with many wants, a.s it were to sUmnlate 
each to individual exertion, and to make all 
feci that it is only by united exertions and 
combined action that these imperfections 
can be supplied, and these wants satisfied. 
This pre-supposes self-reliance and con¬ 
fidence in each other.—Fa in cs Albert. 

EXILE.—The Broken-Hearted 

Ah I we but hear 

Of the sun-ivors’ toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success; but who can 
number 

The hearts that broke in silence, of that 
malady 

Which calls up green and native fields to 
view 

From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile’s fever’d eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain’d from treading 
them?— 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collect such pasture for the longing sonoWt 
Of foe sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and doudi, 
That he feeds on foe sweet but poisonous 
thought. 

And dies!— Byron. 

BXILB.—Comfort in 

What though fortune has thrown me 
where the most magnificent abode is but a 
cottage ? foe humblest cottage, if it be ^ 
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tbe IwHoe of virttte« J*»y be mane beautiful 
f V,n gU temples. No place, is narrow 
which can contain the crowd of |^orious 
virtues; no exile severe into which you 
may go vnth such a reliance.—S ensca, 

XXISTBNCB.—Animated 

1 would rather be a fly than a sublime 
mountain,—^than even .^tna —Fosier. 

BX18TBNCB.—The Body and Spirit of 

Time is as the body and 
Eternity the spirit of existence. 

P. J. Bailey. 

BXX8TBNCB—not to be Measurad. 

Existence is not to be measured by mere 
duration. An oak Uves for centuries, ge> 
neration after generation of mortals the 
meanwhile passing away; but who would 
exchange for the life of a plant, though 
protracted for ages, a single day of the 
existence of a living, conscious, thinking 
man?—C aird. 

BXISTBNCB.—Pleasuie in # 

To some men the mere fact of existence, 
the simple walking through the air and 
light, gives more pleasure than others find 
in the whole round of so*called pleasures.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

BXI8TBNCB.—A Proof of 
1 think, therefore I am.—D escartes. 

BXPBCTATION.—Patient 

Patient expectation is a sign of spiritiml 
vitality. He who knows not how to wait, 
is not worthy to obtaiiL—G asparin. 

EXPECTATIONS.—The Ridsing of 

It may be proper for all to remember that 
they ought not to raise expectations which 
it is not in their power to satisfy; and that 
it is more pleasii^ to see smoke brightening 
into flame, than mune rinking into smoke. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

BXPBOIBNT.—The Word— 

Tell me whether it is right or wrong; 
if right, I will do it; if wrong, 1 will not; 
but never let me hear the word expedient.— 
Queen Victoria.' 

BXPEDIBNTS.—Too Many 

_ Too many may spoil an af&ir t we lose 
time in_ choosing; we try ; we wish to do 
everything. Let us only have one expe* 
dient; but let it be good.— Fontaine. 

EXPEDITION-—the Result of DeUberation. 

ExDeditkm, or prmnptitude in action, 
ought generally to be we result of oalm 


ddibeiation. Alasl it is frequently tbe 
reverse. When the passions axe thoroughly 
roused, the reasoning fiumlties are usually 
dormant; and hence it is diat "fieryex¬ 
pedition” issues forth with the spera of 
an eagle; but the result too frequently 
proves disastrous and disappointing. —Dr. 
Da Vi I s. 

EXPENSE.—Use Sanctifies 

*Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 

And splendour borrows all her rays from . 
sense.—P ope. 

EXPENSES.—Caution respecting 

A man should be very cautious of b^^- 
ning those expenses which if once bi^n 
will continue, but may be more liberal on 
such occasions as are not likely to return. 
—Lord Bacon. 

EXPERIENCE.—A Bitter 

1 have run the siUy rounds of pleasure, 
and have done with them all 1 have en¬ 
joyed all the pleasures of the world; I 
appraise them at their rear worth, which is 
in truth very low; those who ^ve onI| 
seen their outside always ox^-rate them, 
but 1 have been behind the scenes. 1 have 
seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes 
which move the gaudy machine, and 1 have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles whkh 
illuminate the whole decoration, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant 
audience. When 1 reflect on what I have 
seen, what I have heard, and what I have 
done, 1 can hardly persuade myself that all 
that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure 
in the world had any reality; but I look 
upon all that has passed as one of those 
romantic dreams which opium commonly 
occasions, and I do by no means desire to 
repeat the nguseous dose.— Chesterfield. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Necessity of 

When Lassus, one of the wise men of 
Greece, was asked what was necessary to 
render life pleasant and comfortable, he 
gave this laronic answer—"EEperience.” 
—Bock. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Reeult of 

When I was young I was sure of every¬ 
thing; in a few years, having been mistaken 
a thousand times, 1 was not half as sure of 
most thiqgs as I was before. At present I 
am hardly sure of anything but what God 
has revealed to man.— J. Wesley. 

EXPERIENCE—a Schoolmaster. 

Experience is aft excellent schoolmastm’. 
—Carlyle. 
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EXPERIENCE.—VarieUcB of Christian 

Th« fears, the hopes, the remembrances, 
the anticipations, the inward and outward 
experiences, the belief and the faith of a 
Christian, form of tiicmselves a philosophjr 
and a sum of knowledge which a life spent 
in the groves of Academus or the painted 
Porch could not have attained or collected, 
—*S. T. Coleridge. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Way to Use 

An observant man, in all his intercourse 
with society and the world, carries a pencil 
constantly in his hand, and, unperceived, 
marks on every person and thing the figure 
espressive of its value, and therefore in¬ 
stantly on meeting that person or thing 
again, he knows what kind and degree of 
attention to give it. This is to make some¬ 
thing of experience.—P oster. 

EXPERIMENTS.—Familiar 

Experiments familiar and common to the 
interpretation of natme, do as much, if not 
more, conduce than experiments of a highci 
quality. Certainly this may be averred for 
truth—tliai they be not the highest instances 
that give the best and surest information. — 
LORI) BacoR. 

EXPLANATIONS.—Frank 

I am for frank explanations with friends 
in cases of affronts. They sometimes save 
a perishing friendship, and even place it on 
a tinner ba.sis than at first; but secret dis¬ 
content must always end badly.—S. Smith. 

EXPLANATION S.—Long 

Long explanations are seldom needed; 
often, indeed, are they injurious, deceiving 
cither the Speaker or the listener, some¬ 
times both.—E. Davies. 

EXPOSTULATION—Just, 

Expostulation is just tow.aid friends who 
have failed in their duty.—^T hvcvdides. 

EXPRESSION.—True 

True expression, like the unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves w'hate’er it shines upon; 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

PofE. 

EXTRACTION.—The Way to lUustrate 

He that makes himself famous by his 
doquence, justice, or arms, illustrates his 
extraction, let it be never so mean, and 
gives inestimable reputation to his parents. 
We should never have heard of Sophron- 
isens, but for bU son Socrates; nor of 
Ariosto and Gryllus, if it had not been for 
Xenoirfion and Plato.—SsNECA. 
i86 


EXTREMES.—The Danger of 

Extremes are dangerous; a middle estate 
is safest; as a middle temper of the sea, 
between a still calm and a violent tempest, 
is most helpful to convey the mariner to his 
havA.—SWINNOCK. 

EXTREMES.—The Meeting of 

So near are the boundaries of panegyric 
and invective, that a worn-out sinner is 
sometimes found to make the best dedoimor 
against sin. The same high-seasoned de¬ 
scription which in his unregenerate stale 
served to inflame his appetites, in his new 
province of a moralist will serve him (a little 
turned) to expose the enormity of those 
appetites in other men.—I amb, 

EXTREMES—in Relation to Man. 

Extremes are for us as if they were not, 
and as if we were not in regard to them; 
they escape from us, or wc from them.— 
Pascal. 

BYE,—No Adornment for the 

Paint decks the wall; the wall-flower needs 
no dye; 

Gems may adorn the neck, but what the 
eye ?—Cai dwell. 

EYE.—The Beauty of the 

Think how beautiful the human eye is, 
excelling in beauty the eye of evciy crea¬ 
ture! The eyes of many of the lower 
animals are doubtless very beautiful. 
You must have admired the bold, fierce, 
bright eye of the eagle, the large, gentle, 
brown eye of the ox, the treacherous 
green eye of the cat, w’axing and waning 
like the moon, as the sun shines upon or 
deserts it;—the pert eye of the sparrow, 
the sly eye of the fox, the peeri^ little 
bead of black enamel in the mouse’s head, 
the gem-like eye wliich redeems the toad 
from ugliness j—and the intelligent, af¬ 
fectionate expression, which looks out from 
the human-like eye of the horse and dog. 
ITicre are these and the eyes of many other 
animals full of beauty; there are none, 
indeed, which are not besmtiful; but tliere 
is a gloiT which excclleth in the eye of wan. 
We realize this fully only when we gaze 
into the faces of those we love. It is their 
eyes we look at when we arc near thw^ , 
and re-call when we are far away. The 
face is a blank without the eye; and the 
eye seems to concentrate every feature in 
itself. It is the eye that smiles, not the 
lips; it is the eye that listens, not t^ ear} 
it that frowns, not the brow; it that mourns, 
not the voice. Every sense and every faculty 
seems to flow toward it, and find expres¬ 
sion through it, nay, to be lost in it j for 
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all must have felt at times as if the eye of 
another was not his, but he if it had 
not merely a life, but also a personality of 
its ownas if it was not only a living 
thing, but also a thinking beii^.— P&OF. 
G. Wilson. 

BYE.->The Education of the 

The eye was intended by its Maker to 
be educated, and to be educated slowly; but 
if educated fully, its powers are almost 
boundless. It is assuredly then a thing to 
be profoundly regretted—that not one man 
in a thousand devclopes the hidden capa¬ 
cities of his organ of vision, either as 
regards its utilitarian or its aesthetic ap¬ 
plications. The great majority of mankind 
do not and cannot see one fraction of what 
they were intended to see. The proverb 
tliat—“None are so blind as those who 
will not see,” is as true of physical as of 
moral vision. By neglect and carelessness 
we have made ourselves unable to discern 
hundreds of things which are before us to 
be seen. Thomas Carlyle has summed 
this up in one pregnimt sentence—“ The 
eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 
llow true this is! The sailor on the look¬ 
out can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing; the Esquimaux can discover a 
white fox amid the white snow; the ’ 
American backwoodsman will fire a rifle- 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth 
of a squirrel without hurting i4; the Red 
Indian buys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring 
arrow will be shot between the spread- 
out fingers; the astronomer can see a star 
in the sky, where to others the blue ex¬ 
panse is unbroken; the shepherd can dis¬ 
tinguish the face of every sheep in the 
flock; the mosaic worker can detect dis¬ 
tinctions of colour, where others see none ; 
and multitudes of additional examples might 
be given of what education does for the 
«ye. It is not to be denied—tluit some 
eyes can be educated to a much greater 
than others; that, however, can be 
no excuse for n^lecting to educate the eye. 
The worse it is, the more it needs edu¬ 
cation, the belter it is, the more it will 
repay it.—PaoF. G. Wilson. 

EYB-CHAMBBR.—The 
The eye-chambei is small; but it is large 
■enough. A single tent sufficed to lodge 
Napoleon j and Neisou guided the fleets of 
England from one little cabin. And so it 
is with the eye; it is set apart for the re¬ 
ception of one ^est, ^ose name is L^ht, 
but also Legion; amt as the privileged 
■entrant counsels, the great arms and limbs 
of the body are set in motion.—P&OF. G. 
WlUON. 


EYELID.—The Winking 

The object of winking is a very important 
one. An outside vrindow soon gets soiled 
and dirty, and a careful shopkeeper cleans 
his windows every morning. But our eye- 
windows must never have so much as a 
speck or spot upon them ; and the winking 
eyelid is the busy apprentice who, not once 
a day, but all the day, keeps the living 
glass dean; so that, after all, we are little 
worse off thmi the fishes who bathe their 
eyes and wash their faces every moment.— 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYES.—The Beams of the 

After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her 
eyes, 

As if they gain'd a victory o’er grief; 

And with it many beams twisted them¬ 
selves 

Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven.— Shirley. 

EYES.—An Infant's 

How large and round they arc! how 
ure and pearly the white is, with but one 
lue vein or two marbling its surface I how 
beautiful the rainbow ring opening its 
mottled circle wide to the light! now 
sharply defined the pupil,—so black and 
yet so clear, that you look into it as into 
some dqep dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is your 
own, while you rejoice that the days are 
not yet come for those infant eyes, when 
“they that look out of the windows shall 
be darkened I ” And then, the soft pink 
curtains which we call eyelids, with their 
long silken fringes of eye-lashes, and the 
unshed tears bathing and brightening all! 
How exquisite the whole ! How precious 
in the sight of God must those little orbs 
be, when He has bestowed upon them so 
much beauty !— Prof. G. Wilson. 

BYES.—The Power of the 

Ews 

Of microscopic power, that could discern 
The population of a dew-drop! 

J. Montgomery. 

JBYB8.—The Use of the 

These are the windows which God hath 
placed in the top of the builffii^, that man 
from thence may contemplate God’s works 
and take a prospect of heaven, the place of 
our etemal residence.—M ANTON. 

BYES.—Women’* 

From women’s eyes this doctrine 1 de¬ 
rive;— 

They sparkle still the right Promethean 
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They ai« the books, the arts, the aca* 
demss, 

That show, contain, and nouri^ all the 
world; 

Else, none at all in aught proves excellent. 

Shakspeare. 

BZBKIBL.—The Prophet 

Ezekiel was a priest as well as a prophet, 
and alludes more frequently than any of 
the prophets to the ceremonial institutes of 
the temple. He was every inch a Jew; 
and none of the prophets possessed more 
attachment to their country, more zeal for 
their kw, and more liatred to its foes. We 
know little of his history; but we cannot 
check our fancy, as she seeks to represent 
to us the face and figure of this our favourite 
prophet. We see him young, slender, long- 
locked, stooping, as if under the buiden of 
the Lord—with a visible fire in his eye and 
cheek, and an invisible fire about his motions 
and gestures, earnest purpose pursuing him 
like a ghost, a wild beauty hanging around 
him, like the silver on the blue cones of the 
pine, and the air of early death adding a 
supernatural age and dignity to his youthful 
aspect. We see him as he moved through 
(he l.ind, followed by looks of admiration, 
wonder, and fear; and, like the hero of 
“ Kxcel.sior,” untouched by the love of 
maidens, unterrified by the counsel of 
elders, undismayed by danger or by death, 
climbing straight to his object. Such a 
being was Ezekiel—among men, but not 
of them—detained in the compt^ny of flesh, 
his fret on earth, his soul floating amid the 
cherubim.— G. Gilfillan. 
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PABLB.—The Oldest 

Jotham’s fable of the trees is the oldest 
extant, and as beautiful as any made since. 
—Addison. 

PABLB.—The Subjects of a 

Men are Ihe subjects of it. Human 
actions, priqects, thoughts, follies, and 
virtues, are wlineated under the veil and 
emblems of animals endowed with the 
faculties of speech and reason. Thus 
human motives are dissected, human in¬ 
firmities exposed, and human conduct de- 
scrili^, in a method recommending itself 
to the conscience more forcibly than would 
the adoption of any definite reproof or any 


direct condemnation, and thereby saving 
the self-love of those to whom the counsd 
conveys » applicable. —G. H. Townshbn D. 

PACBt—The Beauties of the 

The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And miy reeir sBken leaves unfold, 

As carel^s of the noontide heats, 

As fearless of the evening cold: 

So blooms the human face divine, 

When youth its pride oi beauty shows j 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 

And sweeter tl^ the virgin rose. 

S. Wesley. 

PACB.—^The Index of the 

The face is the index of the mind. 

Crabbb. 

PACE.—The Soul seeks the 

The hunlan soul seeks the face for sym¬ 
pathy, as if constituted fur sociality only 
through that medium—the living telegraph 
of all that is felt within.—D r. G. Moore. 

PACE.—A Wrinkled 

Her face all bowsy, 

Comely crinkled, 

Wondtously wrinkled.—SKELTON. 

FACB8.—The Difference of 

It is th» common wonder of all men, 
how among so many millions of faces there 
should be few alike : now, un the contrary, 
we wonder as much how there should be 
any. He who shall consider how many 
thousand diflerent words have been cafe- 
lessly, and without study, composed out 
of twenty-four letters; withal, how many 
hundred lines there are to be drawn in the 
fabric of one man—shall easily find that 
this variety is necessary, and that it will 
rarely happen that one portrait shall be 
found to be like another. Let a painter 
carelessly line out a million faces, and you 
Shall find them all different; yea, let him 
have but one copy before him, yet, after all 
his art, there will remain a sensible dis¬ 
tinction; for the pattern or example of 
everything is the most perfect in that kind 
whereof we still come shorty though we 
transcend or go beyond it; because herein 
it is wide, and agrMS not in all points unto 
its copy.— Mrs. Balfour. 

PACES.—The Old PamUlar 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 
childhood; ^ 

Earth seem’d a desert I was bound tp 
traverse. 

Seeking to find the old feiwilkr kces. 
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Friend of my bosom, thou more than js 
brother! 

Why wert not thou bom in my fiithei^s 
dwelling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar 
faces;— 

How some they have died, and some they 
have left m^ 

And some are taken from me; all are 
departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces ! 

La.mb. 

FACBTIOUSNESB-^ot Unseemly. 

Facetiousness is not unseemly when it 
serves the purposes of wholesome diversion 
or pleasant conversation ; nor is it contraiy 
to the spit it and genius of Christianity, if it 
be kept within the Iwunds of prudence and 
charily. —Prof. Wil.son. 

PACT.—Foundation of 

There should always lx: some fmmdation 
of fact for the most airy fabric, and pure 
iiiveutiun is but the talent of a deceiver.— 
liYRON. 

FACT.—The Garbled Statement of a 

Every day of my life makes me feel more 
and more how seldom a fact is accurately 
stated ; how almost invariably when a story .1 
has passed through the mind of a third 
person it becomes, so far as regards the 
impression that it makes in further repeti¬ 
tions, little better than a falsehood ; and 
this, too, thongh the narrator be the most 
truth-seeking person in existence.— IIaw- 
TMORNE. 

PACT.—The Union of Thought with 

All the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals, 

When thought leaps forth to wed with fact, 

Jennyson. 

FACTION—Non-Existent. 

When the state of society becomes wr- 
fcctly virtuous, there will be no such thing 
as faction.—^B p. Butler 

FACTION. -The Spirit of 

It Is the demon td discord armed with 
the power to do endless mischief, and intent 
alone on destroying whatuvor opposes its 
pre^jess.—C e ABBE. 

FACTIONS.—A Cauee of 

A feeble government produces more fac¬ 
tions than an oppressive one.—A mes. 

PACU1.T1B8.—The Oerirngement of the 
If imagination be allowed to predominate 
in man’s firculties, it will produce hypo¬ 


chondriasis ; and if mson Ire allowed to 
predominate, it will produce excessive 
suspicion, doubt, perplexity, difficulty; in¬ 
deed if the exquisite harmony that subsists 
in the mind of man is interfered with or 
disturbed, madness in some or other of its 
most hideous shapes is the natural and 
necessary result.—C ummino. 

FACULTIES.—Divers Sorts of 

The naturalists observe tliat to uphold 
and accommolate bodily life, there are 
divers soils of faculties communicated, and 
these among the rest:—First, an attractive 
faculty, to assume and diaw in the food; 
secondly, a retentive faculty, to retain 
it when taken in; thirdly, an assimilat¬ 
ing faculty, to concoct the nourishment; 
fourthly, au augmenting faculty, for drawing, 
to perfection.- K.sn£W. 

FADE.—All Things 

What does not fade ? The tower that long 
had stood 

Tlie crush of thunder, and the warring 
winds. 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer— 
Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base; 
And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 
Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down : 
'I'irnc shakes the stable tyranny of thrones , 
And tottering empires rush by their own 
weight; 

This huge rotundity we tread grows old, 
And all those worlds that roll around the 
sun.—.\ kfn&cdf- 

FAIL.—Determinad not to 

We fail? 

But screw your courage to the sticking- 
place, 

And we’ll not fail!—S uakspsare. 

FAIL.—Only One Way to 

Oh! the brave and good who serve 
A worthy cau-e, can only one way fail— 
By perishing therein.— P. J. Bailey. 

FAILURE.— Benefits Derived from 

Albeit fail', re in any cause produces a 
correspondent misery in the soul, yet it is, 
in a sense, the highway to succe-s, inas¬ 
much as evety discovery of what is false 
leads us to seek earnestly after what is true, 
and every fre-h experience points out tome 
form of erro' which we sliall afterward 
carefully eschew.— Keats. 

FAIR.—Passing 

What is so fair—so exquisitely good ? 

Is she not more than imintnig can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy ?—Rowe, 
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FAIR.—An Unhappineaa to b« 

There is a kind of continual combat be* 
tween virtue and proportion’s pleasingness. 
Though it be not a curse, yet it is many 
times an unhappiness to be fair.— b'El.- 
TIIAH. 

FAIRIES.—Belief in 

Tn some parts of Great Britain and of 
Ireland, fairies are believed in and vene¬ 
rated. In Scotland, besides these, vre hear 
of boj^les, brownies, and kelpies, as names of 
certain sufierhuman beings dreaded by the 
superstitious. In Denmark and Iceland we 
iiear of trolls; in Germany of nixes, and 
many other such beings, who are supposed 
to have power in human affairs. In Nor¬ 
way the country-people are said to make 
an offering of a cake once a year to a de¬ 
mon which they dreaxl, and also of the first 
cheese that is made each spring. In some 
parts of our own country, a cottier’s wife 
will not venture to bake bread, or churn 
butter, without offering a portion to the 
fairie.s. And several other such acts of su¬ 
perstitious devotion are practised in various 
ITarts of Europe.— Aj»p. Whately. 

FAIRIES.—The Dance of the 

By every rill in every glen 
Merry elves their morricc tracing, 

To aerial minstrelsy; 

Emerald rings in brown heath tracing, 
Trip it deft and merrily. 

Sir W. Scott. 

FAIRIES.—The Peasant and the 

Oft faey elves. 

Whose midnight revels, by a lorest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he secs, while over head the 
moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course; they, on their 
mirth ami dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear bis heait re¬ 
bounds.—MiLTorr. 

FAITH.—The Beauty of 
As evening's jiale aiid 8olit.nry star 
But brigblens while the d.irkness gathers 
round, 

Su faith, unmoved amid surrounding storms, 
Is fairest seen in darkness most pro¬ 
found.—C, Fry. 

FAITH.—The Bridge of 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of 
death. 

To break the shock blind nature cannot 
• ^un, 

And lands Utought smoothly on the further 
shore.—D r. £. Young. 
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FAITH.—The Cabinet of 

If faith be a precious pearl, a good con- 
.science is the cabinet that contains it. This 
Iieavcnly manna must be laid up in a golden 
pot.—W. Secker. 

FAITH.—A Cheerful 

Nought shall prevail against me, or disturb 
My cheerful faith, that all which 1 behold 
Is full of blessings.—W. Wordsworth. 

FAITH.—Definitions of 

The assent of the mind to the truth of 
what is declared by another, resting solely 
aud implicitly on his authority and vera¬ 
city.— Dr. Webster. 

Divine faith is that which is given to 
Irulh divinely revealed.—A kminius. 


Faith is taking God at His word.— J. 
II. Evans. 

FAITH.—A Determination respecting 

I will not pin my faith upon any man’.s 
.sleeve, because I know not whither he will 
c.irryit.—SlRj. MooRE. 

FAITH—to Each Other. 

Oh, it is a faith 

Taught by no priest, but by their beating 
hearts; 

Faith to each other; the fidelity 
()r fellow-wanderers in a desert place. 

Who sliare the same dire thirsty and there* 
fore share 

The scanty water ; the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred 
fire, ♦ 

Who, in the flash of eyes, the clasp of 
hands. 

The speech that even in lying tells the 
truth 

Of heritage inevitable os past deeds. 

Nay, in tne^ilent bodily presence feel 
The mystic stirring of a common life 
Which makes the many one.—M. C. Evans. 

FAITH.—Evangelical 

The faith of the Gospel is that emotion 
of the mind which is called trust or confi¬ 
dence, exercised toward theihoral character 
of God, and particularly of the Saviour.— 
Dr. Dwight. 

FAITH—in Ood. 

Faith in God has a living power to 
maintain the sinking heart antid the direst 
calamities and in the fiice of the darkest 
terrors.—C. Marsh. 

FAITH.—Good 

Good faith is the richest ^chequer of 
princes; for the more it is drawn upon the 
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firmer it is, and its resources increase with 
its payments.—C olton. 

FAITH.—The Increaee of 

As a mas beginning life without sixpence 
has made a fortune of tens of thousands, so 
he who at first has little faith may become 
like Abraham, or the woman of Canaan. 
Coal beds may be exhausted } gold and 
^ver mines abandoned as not worth work¬ 
ing any longer; but faith is a mine that 
cannot be cuiau&ted.— G&iffitil 

FAITH.—Invoking 

Oh thou that rearest with celestial aim 
The future seraph in my mortal frame, 
Thrice holy Faith! whatever thorns I meet 
As on I totter with unpractised feel. 

Still let me stretch my arms and cling to 
thee. 

Meek muse of souls, through thy long 
infancy. —S. T. Colekiuge. 

FAITH.—The Life of 
The life of faith is a life of regularity 
and wisdom.—B p. Massilon. 

FAITH.—Modes of 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight; 

He can’t be wrong t\ho&c life is in the 
right.—PorE. 

FAITH.—The Power of 

It can give courage to a coward, can 
tame a lion, can draw a man ftom hi-> 
strongest attachments, can lead him to see 
sin v here he h.ad no conception of its ex¬ 
istence.— J. II. Evans. 


Faith, mighty faith, the promise secs. 
And looks to that alone; 

Laughs at impossibilities. 

And cries—“It shall be done I” 

C. Wesley. 

FAITH—Superior to Reason. 

True faith and reason arc tlie soul’s two 
eyes: 

Faith evermore looks upward, and descries 

Objects remote; bnt reason can discover 

Things only near,—sees nothing, that’s 
above her: 

ThOT are not matches,—often disomc. 

And sometimes: both are closed, and neither 
see. 

Faith views the sun, and reason but the 
shade; 

One courts the mistress, the other woos the 
maid; 

That sees the fire, this only but the flint; 

The true-bred Christian always looks 
asquint,— F. Qva&les. 


FAITH—Triumphs over Leiumlng. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, os a 
rained edifice, before one single word— 
/aM. —Napoleon 1. 

FAITH.—The Value of 

A grain of Imng faith, though small as 
a mustaid-seed, is worth a thousand worlds. 
—J. Newton. 

FAITH.—Weak 

Faith, though it may be weak, is never¬ 
theless faith. It is not always a glowing 
torch, but sometimes a glimmering taper; 
yet it gives light as well as the torch, but 
not so brightly.— Dr. Muller. 

FAITH—will Work. 

If there be life in the body the pulse 
will beat; and if there be faith in the heart 
it will work. An idle faith is an evil fiiith; 
for the faith which works not—saves not.— 
W. Secker, 

FAITH AND JUSTICE. 

0 Faith I O Justice ! I conjure you by 
your sacred names to depart for a moment 
from this place, though it be your peculiar 
residence; nor hear your names profaned 
by such a sacrilegious combination, as ftat 
which I am now compelled to repeat! —• 
where all the fair forms of nature and ait, 
truth and peace, policy and honour, shrunk 
ba''k aghast fiom the deleterious shade 1— 
where all existences, nefarious and vile, 
had sway!—where, amidst the black agents 
on one side and Middleton with Impey ou 
the other, the toughest head, the most un¬ 
feeling heart ! the great figure of the piece, 
cliaracteristic in his place, stood aloof and 
indtpendent from the puny profligacy in 
his train !—but, far from idle and inactive 
—turning a malignant eye on all mischief 
that awaited him I—the multiplied appa¬ 
ratus of temporising expedients and mtimi- 
datuig instiumcnts 1 now cringing on his 
prey, and fawning on his vengeance !—now 
quickening the limping pace of craft, and 
forcing every stand that retiring nature can 
make in the heart 1 violating the attach¬ 
ments and the decorums of life I sacrificing 
every emotion of tenderness and honour 1 
and flagitiously levelling all the distinctions 
of national characteristics i with a long 
catalogue of crimes and aggravations, 
beyond the reach of thought, for human 
malignity to perpetuate, or human ven¬ 
geance to punish I — Sheridan. 

FALCON.—The 

The fiilcon is a noble bird, 

And when his heart of hearts is stirr’d « 

He’ll seek the eagle, though he run 

Into his chamber near the sun: 
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Never wts there brute or tiiU, 

Which the woods or mountains heard, 
That cotiid force a fear or care 
From lum,—the Arab of the air 1 

To-day he sits upon a wrist, 

Whose blue veins a queen has kiss’d, 
And on him falls a sterner eye 
Than he can face where’er he fly, 

Though he scale tlte^swnnnt cold 
Of the Grimsel, vast and old,— 

Though he seftrch yon sunless stteam. 
That ureadh the forest like a dream. 

Ah, noble soldier I noble bird ! 

’mil your names be ever heard,— 

Ever seen in foture stury, 

Crowning it with deatliiess glory ? 

Peace, ho I the master’s eye is drawn 
Away unto the bursting dawn I 
Arise, thou bird of birds, arise, 

And seek thy quarry in the skies ! 

W. B. Procter. 

pall.—T he Primal 

Poor racq^olanen I said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall; 

Bdtne flowerets of Eden ye still inhent, 

* But thetrail of the serpent is over them 
all I—T. Moore. 

FALL.—Rising from a 

‘ He is not dead that sometime had a fall: 
The sdn returns, that hid was under cloud; 
And when dame Fortune hath spit all her 

I trust good luck to me shall be allow’d : 
For 1 mive seen a ship in haven fall. 

After the storm had broke both mast and 
shroud. 

The willow eke, that stoopeth with the 
vrind, 

Doth rise t^in, and greater wood doth 
bind.—WERTT. 

PALL.—The Supreme 

The supreme fall of falls is this—^the 
first dufot of one’s self.—G asparin. 

FALLACIES.—The Currency of 

There are a vast number of absurd and 
misdrievQUS fallades, which pass readily in 
the world for sense and virtue, while in 
truth they tend only to foitily error and 
(^courage crime.—S. Smith. 

PAliSB.—Pound 

There is no vice that doth so cover a 
man with shame, as to be found false and 
perfidious.— Lori> Bacon. 

PALSBHOOO—Condemned. 

Let firisehood be a stranger to thy lips j 
J^me on the policy that fint be^n 
To tamper with nie heart to hide its 
thoughts I 


And doubly shame on that unrighteous 
tongue 

That Bom its honesty and told a lie. 

Havard. 

FALSEHOOD— Uke a Drawing. 

Falsehood, like a drawing in perspective, 
will not, bear to be examined in every point 
of view, because it is a good imitation of 
truth, as a perspective is of the reality.— 
Colton. 

FALSEHOOD.—The Reason for' 

It is more from carelessness about the 
truth, than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood m tbe world. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

FALSEHOOD—from a Writer. 

A falsehood once received firom a famed 
writer becomes traditional to posterity.— 
Dryden. 

FALSEHOOD AND FRAUD—Unlvenal. 

Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every sod. 
The product of all climes.— Addison. 

FAME.—The Attainment of 

Fame cannot 

Better be attained than by a place 
Below the first.—S hakspeare. 

FAME.—Bad Men Pond of 

Men the most infamous are fond of fame; 
And those who fear not guilt, yet start at 
shame. —Churchill. 

FAME-a Babble. 

Where is the fame 

Which the vain-glorious mighty of the 
earth 

Seek to eternise? Oh 1 the faintest sound 
From lime’s light footfall, the minutest 
wave 

That swells the flood of ages, whelms in 
nothing 

The unsubstantial bubble. Aye, to-day 
Stem is the tyrant’s mandate, red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitude^. To - morrow 

comes! 

That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past; that gaze, a transient ftss h 
On whicn the midnight closed, and on that 
arm 

The worm has made his meal—S hellst. 
FAME—Courted. 

I courted &me, but as a spur to bnve 
And honest deeds, and who despises 
Will soon renounce the virtues that deKrve 
U.—Mallbtt. 
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FAMft.x-Definltloni of 

The breath of popular applause. 

_ Herkick. 

Fame t What is that, if courted for her* 
self? 

I^ess than a vision; a mere sound, an echo, 
That calls with mimic voice, through woods 
and labyrinths. 

Her cheated lovers; lost and heard by fits, 
But never fix'd: a seeming nymph, yet 
nothing.—J. Hughes. 

FAME—not Depended upon. 

Fame, as a river, is narrowesf where it is 
bred, and broadest afar off; so exemplary 
wi iters depend not upon the gratitude of 
the world,— Davenant. 

FAME.—The End of 

'Tis but to fill 

A certain portion of uncertain paper. 

Byron. 

PA ME.—Honest 

Unblemished let rod live, or die unknown ; 
Oh! grant roe honest fame, or grant me 
none.— Pope. 

FAME.—The Hope of Honourable 
My consolation for the sacrifices which 
I am called upon to make I must find in 
that hope of honourable fame which is to 
be acquired only by those who, according 
to the best of their judgment, fallible at the 
best, pursue the course which leads to the 
public good,— Wellington. 

FAME.—The Love of 
Themistodes, when a very young man, 
was observed, soon after the famous battle 
of Marathon, in which Miltiades obtained 
so much glory, to be much alone, to be very 
pensive, and unwilling to attend the usual 
entertainments, and even to watch whole 
nights. Being asked by some of his friends 
what was the cause of all this, he answered 
—“The trophies of Miltiades will not 
sufler me to sleep.” Thus fired with a 
love of glory, in a few years he became the 
first man in Greece.— Buck. 

FAME.—The l|Ion*Obtainment of 

The man who consumes his dam without 
obtaining fame, leaves such mark of him* 
self on earth as smoi^ in air, or foam on 
u-ater,—D ante. 

FAME.—^Pain Resulting from 

Who grasped at earthly fame 
Grasped wind: nay, worse, a serpent 
grasped, that through 
His hand did slide smoothly, and was gone; 
bat left 

A sting behind which wrought him endless 
pain,—A* B 0 I 1 I.OK. 


FAME.—Posthumous 

After all, what is posthumous fame? 
Altogether vanity.— Antoninus. 

FAME—the Shade of ImmeitsUtjr. 

Fame is the shade of immortality, 

And in itself a shadow. Soon as caught. 
Contemn’d,-it shrinks to nothing in the 
grasp. 

Consult th' ambitions, 'tis ambition’s cure : 
And is this all ? cried Caesar at his height, 
Disgusted,— Dr. E. Young. 

FAME.—Solicitude about 

A boy’s being flowed is not so severe as' 
a man’s having the hiss of the world against 
, j him. Men have a solicitude about fame j 
and the greater share they have of it, the 
more afraid they arc of losing it.— Dr. 
Johnson. 

FAMILIES.—The Connection ol* 

There are few families in the world who do 
not reach at the one end of the line to the 
noblest princes, and at the other to simple 
plebeians.—L a BruyLre. 

^AMILY,—The Manners of a 

The manners of a family depend upon 
those of the master, Hia principles and 
practices soon diflu^ tl^llAS^ves through 
the house, and the piety orjprp&peness, the 
sobriety or intemperance, ue sloth or dili¬ 
gence of servants, discover to the world the 
n.rlure of that fountain from which they 
flow.—B p. Horne. 

FAMILY.—The Members of a Happy 

It is not among those who carry about 
with them the memory of a happy family 
that you are to look for the advocate Qr the 
executor of harshness or intolerance'fthe 
milk of human kindness has been mingled 
with their blood; and they have a feming 
for the joys and for the sorrows, for the 
virtues and for the faults, of their fellow- 
creatures. They know they have to do, 
not with abstract principles or mere ma¬ 
chines, but with men of like passions vnth ^ 
themselves; and having been, trained in 
the luxury of doing go«i, they are to the 
last members one of another,^ and of the 
great brotherhood of mankind.— DEAN 
Butler. 

FAMILY.—The RMemblance of a 

A family is a little world within doors; 
the miniature reseinblance the great 
world without—J. A, James. 
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Ai)d k>t tlie l)tae*efed beanty, Zjliao, 
Tn<litt|e gonlde one, whose tiny feet 
Wonld pattev o'et fte liall, like plashing 
tain, 

Whose softly instinct and half'formed 
words 

Seemed to make imperfection beautiliil! 

OiBBS. 

PAHINB.—The Appearmnce of 

Falninc has a sharp and meagre face; 

*Tis death in an undress of skin and bone. 

DXYDtN, 

FAMOUS—at Once. 

I awoke one morning and found myself 
famous.—B ykon. 

FANATICISM—Defined. « 

Fanaticism, soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erhcaled mind ; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, » 
And cither wnips, or lays it useless by; 

'Tis narrow, setfi^, arrogant, and draws 
Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause; 
And while, at heart, sin unrelinquished lies 
I’lesumcs itself chief favouiite of the skies. 

COWPER. 

FANATICISM.—The Evil of 

Fanaticism, to which men are so much 
inclined, has always served not onl;^ to 
render them more brutalucd but more 
wicked.—V oltaire. 

FANATICISM.—The Grandeur PosBessed 
by 

Fanaticism has its grandeur; for whether 
we kindle for country, science, or the 
beauties of art and nature, we by that 
tranimort do honour to human nature, 
which gravitates but too easily toward 
common things and material interests.— 
Dr. ViNET. 

FANATICISM.—The Origin of 

Fanaticism is the diild of false zeal, and 
of superstition, tlic father of intolerance 
and of persKution.—J. Fletcher. 

FANATICISM.—The Punishment of 

Painful and corporeal punishments should 
never ^ applied to fanaticism; for, being 
founded on pride, it glories in persecu¬ 
tion.- -Bbccaria. 

FANCY.—The Charm of 

The mere reality of life would be incon¬ 
ceivably poor without the charm of fancy, 
brings in lU bosom as many vain 
iduu as idle hopes, but lends mudi oftener 
to the iUorions if calls up a gay flattering 
hue than one whkh inspires terror.— Huh- 
JiOI.DT, 

m 


FANCY—FamesMi and Dasgeteoa. 

is a laiboua inmatA but singing 
out of doors she becomes a dangerous de¬ 
cay.—D r. J. Hamilton, 

FANCY.—The Influence of 

Under this mighty influence man displays 
enei^ies' which lead him boldly to date 
danger and complicated suffering or he is 
reduced to the most degraded state of miser¬ 
able dc^>undeucy.—MlLLINOEN. 

FANCY.—Questions respecting 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in uie head? 

How begot, or nonri!>hed? 

Shaksfeare. 

FAREWELL.—The Agony of a 

Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For otlrer’b weal availed on high, 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

’T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh ; 

Oh I more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wnmg from guilt’s expiring eye. 

Are in that word—Farewell!—^Farewell I 

Byron. 

FARBWEBL.—A Compiete 

Farewell at once; for once, for all, and 
ever.—^S haksfeare. 

FAREWELL—Defined. 

A pass-word of the memory.—S ladden. 

FARM-YARD.—The Attractions of a 

A farm-yard, with all its inhabitants, 
constitutes a most delightful scene, and fur¬ 
nishes the mind with a thousand entertain¬ 
ing ideas. The man who can see without 
leasurc a hen gather her chickens under 
cr wings, or the train of ducklings follow¬ 
ing them parent into a pond, is like him 
who has no mnsic in his sonl, and who, 
according to Shokspeare, is fit for treasons, 
murders, eYeiything that can disgrace and 
degrade humanity. “ I will forbid him,” 
says Horace, on another occasion, *‘to be 
under the same roof witii me, or to embark 
in the same vessel.”—Dk. Knox. 

FASCINATION.—The Power of 

There is the fascination of words, ofi 
looks, and of hearts; and such is the be¬ 
witching influence i^uing thme^mn, that 
he must be more than man who does not 
yield himself a captive to it—W aller. 

FASHION.—The Best 

The best fashion is to do all the good we 
can to individuals and society^ 4 r-DR, Knox. 
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PASHIOK-^AA BiUKlofe for MArtomy. 

A beAtitifal «nvel6pc for alpsta^lljr, iirc- 
sentitig a glittering and poluhcd exterior, 
the appearance, of which gives no certain 
indication of,the real value of what is con* 
tained therein.—- Mrs. Bat.four. 

FASHION.—The BvUa of 

Fashion makes people sit up at night 
when they ought to be in becT, and keeps 
them in bed in the morning when they 
ought to be up and doing. She makes her 
votaries visit when they would rather stay 
at home, cat when they are not hungry, and 
drink when they are not thirsty. She in¬ 
vades their pleasures, and interrupts their 
business ; she compels them to dress gaily, 
tilher upon their own property or that of,^ 
otliers: she makes thmi through life seek 
rest on a couch of anxiety, and kaves them, 
in the hour of desolation, on a bed of 
thorns.— Mrs. Balfour. 

FASHION.—The Government of 

Fashion is the great governor of this 
world. It piesides not onl^ in matters of 
dress and amusement, but in law, physic, 
politics, religion, and all other things of the 
gravest kind. Indeed the%isest of men 
would be puzzled to give any better reasod 
why particular forms in all these have been 
at certain times universally received, and at 
other times universally rejected, than that 
they were in or out of fashion.— Filluiag. 

FASHION.—Ladies of 

Ladies of fashion starve the irhappiness 
to feed their vanity, and their love to feed 
their pride,—C olton. 

FASHION.—The Power of 

Fashion easily transfuims deformity to 
beauty, and beauty to deformity.— Dr. 
Knox. 

FASHION—a Tyrant. 

Fashion is a tyrant from which nothing 
fices us. We must suit ourselves to Us 
fantastic tastes But being compelled to 
live under its foolish laws, the wise man is 
never the first to follow, nor the lost to 
keep it.— Pavillon. 

FASHIONS.—The Change of 

Fashions change like leaves on the bough, 
some of which go and others come.— 

Dantb. 

FASTIDIOUS.—A Cure for the 

Whoever examines his own imperfections 
will cease to be fastidious.— Crabbe. 


FASTIDIOUS.—The IHaaatisfted State of 


The fastidious arc unfortunate; nothing 
-esw satisfy them,—FbNTAiNBi. ^ 

1 

FASTINO*^a Good and BeauUftit Inotitu- 
tlon. 

Fasting, too much neglected and 4ecried 
among us, is a good and beautiful institu¬ 
tion. It gives a more tangible form to 
ideas that should habitually.^miqnte us,— 
those of our unworthiness and our depen¬ 
dence. It restores to mind what it takes 
away from matter, and by relieving, in a 
manner, the soul that is generally oppress¬ 
ed with the burden of the flesh, it faciutates 
its soaring np towards the objects of the 
invisible woild. Finally, by the volun¬ 
tary privations it imposes, it increases 
our compassion for the involuntary pri- 
Wations of so many of our brethren, 
whose life, alas! is one perpetual fast.— 
Dr. Vinbt. 

FASTINGS AND PRAYER. 

Fastings and prayer are but the active 
goings forth of dependence.—X* H. Eva.ns. 

FATE.—God Controls 

Fak exists; but it is not subject to capii- 
cious action, or to stem, unalterable neces¬ 
sity, blit to the law of that macious Being 
who makes all things to worn together for 
good.— Dr. Davies. 

FATE.—Ignorance of 

To each his sufl’rincrs * all are men 
Condemn d alike to groans 
The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 
.Since sorrow never comes too late^ 

And happmess too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise : 

No more ; where ignorance b bliss, 

*Tis folly to be wise. — T. tlRAY. 

FATE.—Impartial 

With equal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace as the cottage gate. 

Francis. 

FATHER.—God Apprehended aa a 

The pure and warn heart feels the 
Father tike a sweet scent in the evening 
air—like the presence of a friend in the 
dark twilight room—like a melody enter¬ 
ing within and sweetening the souL—G. 
GILFImLAN, 
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FATHER.—The 'Mean of a 

Fathers alone a father's heait can know<; 
What secret tides of sweet enjoyment flow 
VVlien brothers love 1 But if their hate 
succued.s, 

They wage the war, but ’tis the father 
bleeds.— Dr. E. Young. 

FATHER.—Love for a 

In the year 1773 , Peter Burrell, Esq., of 
Beckenham, in Kent, whose health was 
rapidly declining, was advise<l by his nhjr- 
sicians to go to Spa for the recovery of his 
health. His daughters feared that those 
who had only motives entirely mercenary, 
would not pay him that attention which he 
might expect from tliose who, from duty 
and affection unitcrl, would feel the greatest 
pleasure in ministering to his ease and 
coinfurt; they, therefore, rcsohed to ac¬ 
company him. They proved that it was 
not a spirit of dissipation and gaiety that 
letl them to Spa, for they were not to be 
.seen in any of the gay and fashionable 
circles ; they were never out of their falhet’s 
c'omitally, .aiid never stirred from home, 
except to attend him, either to take the air 
or diink thCiM'ateis ; in a word, they lived 
a most recluse life in the midst of a (own 
then the resoit of the most illustrious and 
fashionable personages of Euroire. This 
exemjilary attention to their father pro¬ 
cured these three amiable sisters the ad¬ 
miration of all the English at Spa, and was 
the cause of their elevation to that rank in 
life, to which their merits gave them so just 
a title. They all were married to noble¬ 
men : one to the Earl of 'Beverly ; another 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and aftciwauK 
to the Marquis of Exeter ; and a third to 
the Duke of Northumberland. And it is 

{ 'ustice to them to say—that they retlcctcd 
lonour on their rank, rather than derived 
any fiom it.—A rvinic. 

FATHER.—Punishment by a 

A slight punishment suffices fut hii anger. 
—Kac'Ink. 

FATHER.—A Royal 

I can imagine no more honourable group 
than a royal father among his sons, eai- 
nestly instilling into them the high laws of 
the luiigty office which he himself religiously 
observes.— RicirrRX. 

FAULT.—^A Cemamon 

It is a common, fanlt to be never satisfied 
with our furtunc, nor dissatisfied witli our 
uii ler^tamiing.—1.A Rochefoucauld. 
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FAULT.—A Double 

To maintain a fault known is a double 
fault.—B p. Jewel. 

FAULT.—The Time for Finding 

Find fault, when you roust find fault, in 
private, if possible; and some time after 
the offence, rather llian at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without wdtnesses; both parties 
are calmer, and the accused party is struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who 
has seen the fault, and watched for a 
piivate and proper time for mentioning it. 
— .S. .Smith. 

FAULTS.—Pleasure in Observing 

If wc had no faults ourselves, w'e should 
not take such pleasure in observing those 
of others.—L a Kochs fuU(?aui.d. 

FAULTS.—The Repository of 

E\ery man has a bag hanging before 
him, in which he ) ills his neighbours’ 
tauUs, and another behind him m which 
lie stows his own.- Suaksplake. 

FAULTS.—Venial 

'I'he venial faults, of which you (.'.ke no 
account, become tlic root of the greatest 
crimes.— ST. Chrysostom. 

FAVOUR.—The Bestowal of a 

Every favour which is conferred upon a 
follower should appear to be bestowed 
though willingly, yet with deliberation ; for 
dejiberation does not more lend aggiavation 
to an act of malice, than it heightens the 
comiilexlun of a service rendered.— 11 . 
Taylor. 

FAVOURITES.—The Hatred of 

The hatred of favourites is nothing more 
than the love of favour. Our indignation at 
not possessing it ourselves is sooth^ and mi¬ 
tigated by the contempt we express for those 
who do; and we refuse them our homage, 
because we are not able to deprive them 
of that which procures them the homage 
of every one else.— La I^ochefoucauld. 

FAVOURITES.—Royal 

Royal favourites are often obliged to 
carry their complusance faither than they 
meant. They live for their master’s plea¬ 
sure, and they die for his convenience.— 
Colton. 

FAWN.—The Ploetneas of a 

It was a wondrous thing: how fleet 
'T was on those little suver feet t 
With whst a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race! 
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And wbeu it had left me far away 
’T would stay, and run again, and slay ; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds. 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

Marvell. 

FEAR.—The Absence of 

The virtuous breast ne'er knows it, 

Havard. 

FEAR.—The Benefit of 
It is better to fear too much than to 
presume but a little.— Abp. Abbot. 

FEAR—Betrays Quilt. 

All fear, but fear of Heaven, betrays guilt. 
And guilt is villany.— Dr. Lee, 

FEAR—Defined. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind upon 
the thought of future evil likely to befall us. 
—Locke. 

FEAR—Described. 

Next him was Fear, all ann’d from top to 
toe, 

Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
But fear’d each shadow moving; to or fro, 
And his own arms uhen glittering he did 

spy» 

Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 

As ashes pale of hue, and winged lu'erd, 
And evermore on Danger fix'd ids eye, 
'Gainst whom he always bent a brazen 
shield, 

Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did 
wield.— Spenser. 

FEAR.—Habit Diminishes and Increases 

Habit diminishes fear when it raises up 
contra^ associations, and increases it when 
it confirms the first associations. A man 
works in a gunpowder-mill every day of his 
life, with the utmost sa»^/jviti, which you 
would not be very much pleased to enter 
for half an hour. You have associated 
with the manufactory nothing but the acci¬ 
dents you have heard it is exposed to ; he 
has associated with it the nuinbcrleis days 
he has passed there in perfect security. 
For the same reason, a sailor-boy stands 
unconcerned upon Uie mast, a ma.son upon 
a ladder, and a miner descends by his single 
rope. Their associations are altered by ex¬ 
perience ; therefore, in estimating the degree 
in which human creatures are under the in¬ 
fluence of this passion, we must always 
remember their previous habits.— S. Smith. 

- FEAR.—The Manifestations of 

Fear shows itself by paleness of the 
cheeks, sinking of the spirits, trembling of 
the limbs, hurry and confusion of the mind 
and thoughts, agonies of nature and fainting. 
—Db. Watts. 


FEAR.—The Perfocmances of 

Fear, that braver fe'ats performs 
Than ever courage dar^ in arms. 

S. Butler. 

FEAR—a Preservative. 

Fear is implanted in us as a preservative 
from evil; but its duty, like that of other 
passions, is not to overbear reason, but to 
assist it; nor should it be suffered to tyran¬ 
nise in the imagination, to raise phantoms 
of horror, or to beset life with supernu¬ 
merary distresses.—D r. Johnson. 

FEAR—'Proper and Salutary. 

Fear rightly directed is both proper and 
salutary to such a creature as man.—A bi’. 
Sumner. 

FEAR.—The Secretions of 

Fear secretes acids ; but love and trust 
are sweet juices.—H. W. Beeciiek. 

PEAR—sometimes Valour. ' 

Fear to do base, unworthy things, is valour; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too.—^J onson. 

FEAR—a Virtue. 

h'ear is the virtue of slaves.—Bp. Tegner. 

FEAST. -The Word— 

There is something very pleasant and 
captivating in the word—feast. Realized, 
it is the chief Joy—the paradise of the 
J'ipicure, Hence tlie very sound of it is 
sweet and musical to him as home to the 
exile, or victory to the warrior. But when 
you bring this word—feast—within the do¬ 
main of Christianity, it possesses an infinilu 
meaning and preciousness; for the pri¬ 
vileges and blessednesses of the Christian 
life are frequently described in 'Inspiration 
under the figure of a feast.— Dr. Davik-s. 

FEASTS.- The Making and Eating 

Fools mr.ke fcaSls, and wise liien cat 
them— Dr. Frankun. 

FEASTS.—The Rarest 

Those an; the rarest fca.s1s which are 
graced with the most royal guests.—W. 
Secker. - 

FEASTING AND FASTING. 

Accustom early in your youth 
To lay embai^ on your mouth; 

And let no rarities invite 
To pall and glut your appetite; 

But check it always, and give o'er 
With a desire of eating more; 

For where one dies by inanition, 

A thousand perish by rtpkHen: 
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To mls$ a meal sometimes i| gpod|~^ 

It Teutilates and tools the bl(^ J 
Gires Nature tine to deanse her streets 
.* From filth and crudities ot’ meats; 

For too much meat the bowels fur; 

And fasting *8 Nature’s scavenger. 

KAYNARI). 

FBATtJRBS.—Homily 

It is for homely features to keep home. 
—M1J.TON. 

Features.—V ariety of 

That men shouldt'vury in their features 
we might naturally expect from general 
analogy. There is nothing in nature that 
preserves an invariable uniformity. Tmo 
stones cannot be picked up on the sea¬ 
shore, nor two leaves from the densest 
forest, in every respect alike. Wherever 
we look, we find varieties of the same 
species distinguished by some striking 
change of aspect.—L) r. Brlwer. 

FBBRUARY.—The Month of 

*Tis February’s changeful mood, 

When eve to morn is seldom true. 

And day which broke gusty and rude, 

Oft .shuts in skies of softest hue: 

Id mild repose one sun goes down, 

TIic next comes uji vnth murky frown ; 

But scarce hath lollcil the hour of day, 
When glittering roll thorn frowns away. 

Carolina Wtuni . 

FEEBLE.—Helping and Supporting the 

Tis not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to support him after.— SllAKSPEARE. 

FEEBLENESS—Befined. 

He whose itrcngth exceeds his necessi¬ 
ties, though an insect, a worm, is a strong 
1 >eing; he whose necessities exceed his 
strength, though an elephant, a lion, a 
conqueror, a hero, a god, is a feeble being. 
—Rousseau. 

FBBLINQ.—The Caprice of 

A quarter of an hour since how romantic, 
how enchanted with the favourite idea, how 
onticipative of pleasure from an expected 
meeting i I have advanced within two 
hundred yards of the place; the current 
of sentiment is changed, and I feel as if 1 
cfiiUd wish to dink away into deep and 
.gil^mal solitude.— Foster. 

FBELINO.—A Fellow 

A fdlow feding makes one wondrous kind! 

Garrick. 
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Feeling.— The Oood and EvU of 

What is genius but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious revealing ? 

But what is feeling but to be 
Alive to every misery ?~LanPON. 

PEELING,—Meaniring 

A respectable merchant in London hav¬ 
ing been embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and his misfortunes haviiig been one day 
the subject of conversation in the Royal 
Exchange, several persons expressed great 
sonow ; when a foreigner who was present 
said—“ I Jeel five hundred pounds for him, 
what do jfou feel t ” — ARVihE. 

FEELING.—The Romance 

The romance feeling is as necessary to 
the exquisitely aficctionate, as to the im¬ 
passioned and sublime.— Foster. 

FEELING.—The Time to Stir 

Feeling should be stirred only when it 
can he sent to labour for worthy ends.— 
S. Brooke. 

FEELINGS—Come and Go. 

Feelings come and go like light troops 
following the victory of the present.— 
Richter. 

PEELINGS—cannot be Defined. 

I don't believe in definitions of feelings 
or classes of feelings. They c.an be illus. 
Hated—^not defined.—II. W. llLECiiERri 

FEELINGS.—Fine 

Fine feelings, without vigour of reason, 
are in the situation of the extreme feathers 
of a peacock’s tail, dragging in the mud.— 
Foster. 

FELICITY.—Creature ' 

All creatuK felicity will become a prixe 
to mortality.—W. Secker. 

FELICITY.—The Neameas of 

I low distant oft the thing we dote on most, 
Than that for which w’C dote—felici^ I 

Ij»r. E. Young. 

FELICITY—Self-Made. 

To ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

Goldsmith. 

FELLOWSHIP.—The Craving for 

The craving for fellowship shows itself 
at first in the youngest and most innocent 
childhood, and is the last feeling that die; 
out in humanity. None are so cr iminal 
ns to have no power of love to othep, and 
everything proves.the value of feflawsh ^, 





FIRE. 


the great se^ heiog that "the great nuihi* 
tade whidi no man can numbet" tviU be 
bottnd together in one common xmitjr.— 
Bamly* 

• 

FBLLOWSBIP.—Mankind Created for 

God has created mankind for fellowship, 
and not for solitariness, which is dearly 
proved by this strong argument:—God, in 
the creation of the world, created man and 
woman, to the end that the man in the 
woman diould have a fellow.— Luther. 

FELONS—Jovial. 

Felons may he jovial in the prison, and 
bold at the bar; but they will tremble at 
the tree.— W. Secker. 

FEMALE.—A Beautiful 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful umocence.— Milton. 

FEMALES.—Benefits Conferred by 

Females confer on life its finest felldties. 
—Rawle, 

FENIAN.—The Word— * 

Ihis word has two derivations: the first 
is from the name of the ancient Irish chief, 
Fian; the second is from tlie Phoenix Club, 
a select society which existed in Ireland 
for many years.— ^Loaring. 

FBSWVALS.—The Observance of 

Festivals, when duly observed, attach 
men to the dvil and religious institutions of 
their country: it is an evil, therefore, when 
they finll into disuse.—D r. Southey. 

FEUDALISM.-Some Obligations of t 

Charles^V. bestowed upon the Knights of 
Rhodes She Island of Malta, upon the con¬ 
dition tWt they should annually deliver to 
him, and to the kinp of Spain and Sicily, 
his successors, a ftucon. A nobleman in 
Frapee is bound to present his superior 
every year, on St Marlin’s day, with a 
wren. Others must, in the same manner, 
ddiver a pig’s head; otheri^ a chaplet of 
roses; others, a lark tied to a carriage; 
others, a twig in leaf; others, the same in 
blossom. One man is bound, every Christ- 
man-Eve, to bring a faggot of wom to his 
lord suTOiior’s diimney; another, upon the 
name-day of his lady, to sing a song in her 
praise; with many other strange and lidi- 
ctilons obligations. The design of such 
ftndal titles was—to connect wuh the pro- 
perty a constantly lecurring memorial of 
those to whom the owners were indebted 
w itf^possession.—SCRIVER. 


FEvSf^.—A 

An envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

Shakspearb. 

FBVER.—An Jnvltatlon to a 

He that tempts me to drink beyond my 
measufe civilly invitesrme to a fever.—Bp. 
Taylor, 

FICTION.—Thb InstruetivenesB of 

I have often maintained that fiction may 
be much more instructive than real history. 
—FosTtR. V 

FICTION.—The Profitableness of 

Many works of fiction may be read with 
safety, some even with profit.— H. More. 

FIDELITY—Defined. 

The fealty of the finite will and under¬ 
standing to the reason.—S. T. Coleridge. 

FIDELITY.—The Security of 

Tlie best security for fidelity is to make 
interest coincide with duty.—S ir W. 
Hamilton. 

FIGHT.—The Coward’s Way to 

He that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day, 

Mennes. 

FIGHT.—The Greatest 

The greatest fight in which immortal man 
can possibly engage, and on which hang 
issues of transcendent importance, is with 
the world, the fiesh, and the devU.—E. 
Davies. 

FIGURE.—A Noble 

In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty. 

Shakspeare. 

FINITE.—The Annihilation of the 

The finite is annihilated in the presence 
of infinity, and becomes a umple nothing. 
—I’ascal. 

FIR-TREE.-The Durability of the 

The gates of Constantinople^ which stood 
for more than a thousand years, were made 
of it. The Mohammedans plant it in their 
burying-grounds.— Prof. Balfour. 

FIRE.—Looking Into the 

Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, > 
Sooth'd with a waking dream of houses, 
tow’rs, 

Trees, churches and strange visages ex¬ 
press’d 

In the hot cinders, while with poring eye 

m 
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I ga 2 cd, loyself creatitig what T saw. 

le«B amused have I quiescent watch’d 
The rooty films that upon the bars 
Pendulous, and forelKxling in the view 
Of superstition, prophes)rag still, 

Tliough still dcceivra, some stranger's near 
approach: 

’Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
1 n inrloletkt vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refresh'd.—C owper. 

FIRfi.—The Nature of 

It is now known that fire'is neither a 
diidinct sulistance nor essence, as supposed 
by the ancients. It is a phenomenon con¬ 
sisting of the sudden and abundant evolu¬ 
tion of heat and light produced when certain 
class of bodies called Combustibles enter 
into chemical combination with the oxygen 
gas, which constitutes one of the constitu¬ 
ents of the atmosphere. 1 he term Combus¬ 
tion in the modem nomenclature of physics 
1 ms been adopted to express this idicno- 
mcnon.—D r. La.rdner. 

FIRB.—The Source of 

Fire came down from heaven, therefore 
restlessly works itself tlirough all com¬ 
bustibles till it return thither again.—W. 
Skcker. 

FIRE-FLACB.—The Cheerfulneaa of the 

Never neglect your fire-places : I have 

f )aid great attention to mine, and could 
•urn you all out in a moment. Much of 
the cheei fulness of life depends upon it. 
Who could be miserable with that fire? 
What makes a fire so pleasant is, I think, 
that it is a live thing in a dead room.—S. 
Smith. 

FIRE-SIDE.—Attractions of the 

'I’he sweet repose, which is necessary to 
restore by relaxing the lone of the weary 
mind, has been sought for by the wisest 
and greatest of men at their own fire-side. 
Senators and heroes have shut out the 
acclamations of an applauding world, to 
enjoy the prattling of their little ones, and 
to partake the endearments of family con¬ 
versation, 7'hey know that even their best 
friends, in the common intercourse of life, 
were in some degree actuated by interested 
motives m displaying their affection ; that 
many of their followers applauded them in 
hopes of retvaid ; and that the giddy multi¬ 
tude however zealous, were not always 
judicious in their approbation. But tne 
attentions piaid them at their fire-side, the 
smiles which exhilarated their own table, 
were the genuine result of tmdissembled 
lovet—D r. Knox« 
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FIRMAMENT.—The Eloquence of the . 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere. 

So rich with jewels hung, that Right 
Doth like an Etliiop bride apiiear, 

My soul her wings doth spread, 

And heavenward flies. 

The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

Fur the bright firmament 
.Shoots forth no flame 
.So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its Itglil 
Into so small a character 
Jtemuvcd far from our human sight; 

But if we stedfast look. 

We shall disceni 
In it, as in some holy liook, 

1 low man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

IXauinoion. 

FIRMNESS -an Act of the Will. 

^ Firmness belongs to the will, and jiFevcuts 
it from yielding. Without it man has no 
character—no will of his own —Dr. Web¬ 
ster. 

FIRMNESS—Enjoined. 

Stand firm and immovable as an anvil 
when it is beaten upon.—I gnatius, 

FIRMNESS.—The Greatest 

ITie greatest firmness is the greatest mercy. 

Longfellow. 

FIRMNESS.— Unflinching 

Gcoige III. was a man of firm mind 
with whom one had pleasure in acting. 
He was very slow in forming his opinion, 
very diligent in procuring every information 
on the subject; but once convinced, he 
would act with the most unflinching firm¬ 
ness. HU beautiful speech about the 
Roman Catholic question shows hU cha¬ 
racter:—“I can give up my crown and 
retire from power; I qan quit my palace, 
and live in a cottage; X. cAn lay my bead 
on a block, and lose my life; but I can noi 
break my oath.”—^Twt^. 

FISH.—The Flying 

When 1 have seen thy snowy wing 
O’er the bine wave at qvening spnng, 
And give thtse scales silver white 
So guly to the eye of %hf> 

As ff thy frame were form'd to ris^ 

And live amid the glorious skies; 

Oh I it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing’s impatignt zeal 
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Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 

But takes the plume tlutFGod has given. 
And rises into light aud heaven 1 
But when I see that wing so bright 
Grow lanirad with a moment’s flight, 
Attempt uie paths of air in vain, 

And sink into the waves again ; 

Alas 1 the flattering pride is o’er: 

Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar. 

But erring man must lilush to think. 

Like thee, again, the soul may sink t 

T. Moork 

FISH.—Golden 


PISHERMAN.->The Hard Ufe of a 

A hard* and ni^ed life is his : to lie in 
the stern-sheets, soaked with rain, or 
numbed with the night-wind; and full 
uncertainties—one night such a take that 
the nets are dragged to the bottom or 
broken; another night, nothing at all: 
sudden squalls, canvas blown to tatters, 
boat capsized, the fish restored to tlie 
stormy deep, tlie strong swimmer scaiculy 
saved.—D r. J. Hamiuon. 

FITNESS—in General. 


Harmless warriors clad in mail 
Of Silver breastplate, golden scale; 

Mail of nature’s own bestowing. 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowing; 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye in your sea so narrow : 

Was the Sun himself your sire ? 

Were ye bom of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Such as we fetch from eastern bowers ? 

II. CUI.RKIUGE. 

FISH.—The Happiness of 
They are so happy that they know not 
what to do with themselves. 'I'heir atti¬ 
tudes, their vivacity, their Icajjs out of the 
water, their frolics in it, (which I liave 
noticed a thousand limes with er|ual atten¬ 
tion and amusement,) all conduce to show 
their excess of spirits, and are simply the 
effects of that excess.—A dn. Paley. 

FISH.—The Waters full of 
The sounds and seas, each creek aud bay. 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining 
scales 

Glide under the green wave in sculls that 
oft 

Bank the mid-sea; port single, or with 
mate. 

Graze the sea-weed, their pasture, and 
through groves 

Of coral stray ; or, sporting with quick 
glance. 

Show to the sun their waved coats dropt 
with gold; 

Or in their jiearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment* or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch: on the smooth 
seal 

And bended dolphins play—part huge of 
bulk, ^ 

Wallowing unwieldly, enormous in their 

... , 

Tempest the ocean : there Leviathan, 
Hog^t of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretcti’d like a promontory, sleeps or 
swims. 

And seems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a 
flood.—M ilton. 

D 


All fitness lies in a particular comment 
suration, or proportion of one thing to 
another.—D r. South. 

FITNESS.—Moral 

Moral fitness is the i^ecment of the 
actions of any intelligent being with the 
nature, circumstances, and relations of 
things.— Buck. 

FLAG.—A Soldier's Idolatry for hla 

[ On seeing a young Prussian soldier who 
was pressing his flag to his bosom in the 
agonies of death, Napoleon said to his 
officers—“ GentleidKn, you see that a sol¬ 
dier has a sentiment approaching idolatry 
for his flag. Render funereal honours at 
once to this young man, I regret that 1 
do not know ms name, that I might write 
to his family. Do not take away nis flag; 
its silken folds will be an honourable shroud 
for him.— Boukrienne. 

FLATTERER.—Bewara of a 

Beware also of him who flatters you, and 
commends you to your face, or to one he 
thinks wiU tell you of it; most probably he 
has either deceived and abu^ you, or 
means to do so. Remember the lable of 
the fox commending the singing of the 
crow, who had something in her mouth 
which the fox wanted. Be careful that 
you do not commend yourselves.— Sir. M. 
Hale. 

FLATTERERS.—The Art of 

The art of flatterers is to take advantage 
of the foibles of the great, to foster their 
errors, and never to give advice which may 
annoy.— MoLikRE. 

FLATTERERS.—A Royal Rebuke to 

As Canute the Great, King of England^ 
was walking on the sea-shore at Southamp¬ 
ton, accompanied by his courtiers, who 
offered him the grossest flattery, comparing 
him to the greatest heroes of antiquity, and 
as-setting that his power was more than 
human, he ordered a diair to be placed on 
the beach while the tide was coming ^ 
O 201 
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Sittiag down with a majestic air, he ihns 
addressed himself to the sea t —**fliou sea, 
that art a part of m^ dominions, and the < 
land whereon I sit, is mine: no one ever 
broke my commands with impunity. I, 
therefore, charge thee to come no farther 
upon my land, and not presume to wet 
cither my feet or my robe, who am 
thy soven^^.” But the sea, rolling on as 
before, and without any respect, not only 
wet the shirts of his robe, but likewise 
•splashed his thighs. On which he rose up 
saddei\ly, and, addressing himself to his 
attendants, upraided them with their ridi¬ 
culous flattery, and very judiciously ex¬ 
patiated on tfic narrow and limited power 
of the greatest inotiarths on earlli.—BvcK. 

FLATTERlES.—'nie Wrong Done by 

He docs me double wrong 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his 
tongue. —bllAKSl’EARE. 

FLATTERY.—The Benefit of 

The coin that is most cun'cnl among 
mankind is flattery; the only benefit of 
which is that by hearing what we arc not 
wo may be mslructcd vshat we ought to be. 
- Di'ANSwm. 

FLATTERY. - A Cunning 

There is a scry 'cunning flattery wIiilIi 
great minds iiometimes pay themselves, b) 
condescending to admire efforts correspond¬ 
ing with, but vastly inferior to their own.— 
Col ION. 

FLATTERY—Defined. 

Flattery is jiraisc insincerely given for^i.i 
interested purpose.—II. W. Bei'CHEK, 

FLATTERY. - No Friendship in 

Every one that flatters thee. 

Is no friend in misery : 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Failliful fiicnds .ire hanl to find : 

Every man will be thy friend 
W’hilst thou hast whciewiih to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want, 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they call; 

And with sufflUipllCtering— 

Pity but he king. ” 

BHAKSI'EAKE. 

FLATTERY.-—The Mutual Meanneaa of 

Flatteiy is ofl.cn a traffic of mutual mean¬ 
ness where, although both parties intend 
deception, neither are deceived, since words 
Ihftt cost tittle are exchanged for hopes 
' cost less.—<COI.TON. 


FLATTERY—neasing to Men of Wit. 

Tis an olddpaxim in the schools— 
That flattery is the food of fools; 

Yet now and then, your men of wit 
I Wdl condescend to take a bit. 

Dean Swift. 

FLATTERY—Pleasing to the Poet; 

Ne’er 

Was flattery lost on Poet’s ear 
A simple race! they waste their toil 
For the vain triliute of a smile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

FLATTERY.—Professing to Despise 

Some there are who profess to despise 
all flattery, but even these are nevertheless 
to he flattered, by being told that they do 
despise it.— Colton. 

FLATTERY—Rejected. 

Minds, 

r>y nature great, are conscious of their 
greatness, 

And hold it mean to borrow aught from 
flattery.— Rowe. 

FLIES.—The Creation of 

Tliey are a shameless kind of insect, 
lighting upon everything without distinc- 
I tion, and returning the moment they arc 
I diased an ay. In my opinion, they have 
' been created to teach us the lesson of our 
inability and helple.ssness, inasmuch as 
the mightiest of men is not mighty enough 
to compel a fly to keep off his face.— 
SCRIVER. 

FLIGHT.—The Advantages of 

If the ancients crown’d their bravest men 
I'hat only saved a citizen, 

What victory could e’er be won, 

I f ev’iy one would save but one ? 

Or fight indangcr'd to be lost, 

Where all resolve to save the most? 

By this means, when a battle’s won, 

'1 he war’s as far ftom being dune ; 

For those that save themselves and fly,» 

C»o halves, at least, i’ th’ victory ; 

And sometimes when the loss is small. 

And danger great, they challenge all; 

For those who run fiom th’ enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly; 

And when the fight becomes a chase. 

They win the day that win the race. 

S. Butler. 

FLIGHT.—The Policy of 

Those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that *s slain? 

Hence timely running's no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As cituens by breaking thrive; 
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And cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil 
Is held the nllantest course, and bravest 
To great expoits, as well as safest; 

That spares th’ expense of time and pains, 
Alid dangerous healing out of brains; 

And in the end picvails as cettain 
As those that never trust to fortune; 

Cut make their fear do execution 
Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow. 

And, only trembling, overthrow. 

S. Bujllr. 

PLOWSR.—The Complexion of a 

A flower is the best compicxioned glass, 
as a pearl is the best coloured clay.—^D r. 
Fuller. 

FLOWBR.—The Wayside 

Pluck not the wa^ide flower, 

It is the traveller's dower; 

Hundieds in passing by 
That beauty may espy, 

‘ And win a touch of bjessing 
From Naluie’s mild caressing: 

The sad of heart peiccives 
A violet under leaves, 

Like some new>budding hope ; 

The primrose on the slope 
Like spots of sunshine dwells, 

And cheerful message tells 
Of kind renewing power; 

The nodding bluebell’s dye 
Is drawn from happy sky : 

Then spare the wayside flower! 

Alt INGHAM. 

FLOWERS.—An Address to 

Oh, lovely floweis, my ever faithful friends! 
Ye arc the sweetest poetry of earth ; 

Ye are the dim foreshadowings of heaven. 
Bright angels shower’d from the realms 
above. 

To give us a faint picture of their home, 

A gleam of its ne’er-fading loveliness : 

Ye kiss our footsteps wheiesoe’er we roam ; 
Brer with sweetest sounds ve welcome us : 
We inadvertently may tread on you, 

And yet you gently raise your trembling 
heads, 

And with the same sweet smile look on oui 
face. 

And breathe a richer perfume in return: 
Oh, what deep lessons may we Icam from 
you. 

Ye (men books, bright with the light of 
God 1—P. V. G. DE Monigomlry. 

FLOWERS.—The Death of the 

Where are the flowers, the fair young 
fioweis, that lately sprang and stood 
la brighter light, and, softer airs, a beau¬ 
teous sisterhood? 


Alas! they aie all in their graves,—the 
gentler race of flowers 
Aie lying la*their lonely beds, with the fair 
and good of ours: 

The ram is falling vheic they lie ; but the 
cold November I am 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the 
lovely ones again. 

ITie wind-flower and the violet, tliuy 
perish’d long ago, 

And the briar-rose and the oichis died am d 
ihe summer glow; 

But on the hill the gulden-rod, and tly: 
aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the Iflook, in 
autumn beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, 
as falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of then smile was gone 
from upland, glade, and gleiu 

Bryant. 

FLOWERS.—The Divine Deeigin in 

God made the floweis to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s caicful mood ; 
And he is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdon^^from a flower, 

And wake his heart m every hour 
To pleasant giatitude. 

W. WORDSWORl II 

FLOWERS.—Early 

Thete is to me 

.\. daintiness about these eaily flowers, 

That touclies me like poetry. 1 hey blow 
out 

With such a simple loveliness among 
1 he common herbs of pastures, and breathe 
I'heir lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose heatings are too gentle for tlic 
woild.—N. P. WiLiis. 

FLOWERS.—Field 

What landscapes 1 read in the primrose's 
looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnow y 
brooks, 

In the vetches that tangled the shoie ' 
Faith’s cultuieless buds, to my Leurt }e 
were dear. 

Lie the fever of passions, or ague of fear, 
Had scathed iny existence’s bloom; 

Once 1 welcotaMmE more, in life’s pa.ssion- 
less stage* 

With the visiowfflfllptli to re-vLit my age, 
And 1 wish yolt ^glow on my tomb. 

T. CAMrm 11 

FLOWERS.—Love for 

Flowers seem intended for the solace of 
oidinaiy humanity: children love them, 
quiet, tender, contmted ordinary people 
love them as they grow , luxurious aim dN- 
(Mderly people rejoice in them gatheied.* 
They are Uie cottager’s treasure j ^ in the 
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crowded tpwn, mark, as with a lUlle broken 
ftairrant of rainbow, the windows of the 
workers in whose heart rests the covenant 
of peace. Pas&ion.ite or religions minds 
contemplate them with fond, feverish in- 
tetisity; the aflection is seen severely calm 
in the works of many old religiouii painters, 
and mixed with more open and true country 
.sentiment in those of our pre-Kaphaeliles. 

— Ruskin. _ 

Luther always kejJt a flower in a glass on 
his writing-table; and when be was waging 
his great public controsersy with Eckins 
lie kept a flower in his hand. Lord Bacon 
Ins a ueautiful passage about flowers. As 
to Shakspeare. nc is a perfect Alpine valley 

- he is full of flowers; they spring, and 
lilossom, and wave in every cleft of his 
mind. Even Milton, cold, serene, and 
stately as he is, bleaks forth into exquisite 
giislies of tcndeinesb and fancy when he 
tnaralials Uie flowers.—M rs. Stowe. 

FLOWERS.—Pleasure Derived from 

The very soul seems to be refreshed on 
the bate recollection of the ]>Ieasure which 
the senses receive in contunqdating, on a 
fine vernal morning, the charms of the 
])iiik, the violet, the rose, the honcy-suckle, 
the hyacinth, the tulip, and a thousand 
other floweta, in every vaiiety of figuie, 
scent, and hue ; fur Nature is no loss re 
markable for the accuracy and beauty of her 
works, than for variety and profusion.— 
I)K. Knox. 

FLOWERS—are the Stars of the Barth. 

What a desolate place would be a world 
without a flower ! It would be a face with¬ 
out a smile,—a feast without a welcome! 
Are not flowers the stars of the earth? and 
are not oar stars the flowers of heaven ?— 
Mrs. BAi.rotiR. 

FLOWERS.—Poisonous and Sweet 

It is with flowers as with moral qualities 
—the bright are sometimes poisonous, Imt, 
1 believe, never tlie sweet.— Adn. Hare. 

FLOWERS.—The Use of 

By them the lover tells his tal^ 

They can his hopes, his fears express; 
The maid, when words or looks would fail, 
Cun thus a kind return confess : 

They wreathe the harp at banquets tried, 
\Vith them we crown the crested brave; 
I'hey deck the maid—adom the bride— 
Or form the chaplets fur her grave. 

R. Patterson. 

. FLUTE.—The 
« 

instrument was known to the 
.. Greeks and Romans, who were devotedly 


attached to its dulcet sounds. It doivet 
Us name from fluta, the classical naroe^ for 
the lamprey, because, like that fish, it is 
long and perforated along the side.— 
Luarinc. * 

FOE.—A Deathless 

The most deathless foe is a victim.—D r. 
J. Hamilton. 

FOE.—Hard to Praise a 

We praise not Hector, though his name we 
Know 

Is great in aims ; ’tis hard to praise a foe. 

Dryoen. 

FOE.—Kindness to a 

The fine and noble way to kill a foe 
Is not to kill him: you with kindness may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so; 
And then he’s slain. Sigismund used to 
say 

His pardons pul his foes to death; for when 
He mortified their hate, he killed them 
then.— Alleyn. 

FOLLOWERS.—Costly 

Costly followers are not to be liked ; Ics* 
while a nsin maketh his tiain longer, lit 
make his w ings shorter.— Lord Bacon. 

POLLY—Destroys Itself. 

Fo'ly, like falsehood, often destroys itsc’f 
by its own self-contradictions. — Ix)ku 
Bacon. 

FOLLY.—The Growth of 

Folly as it grows hi years, 

The more extravagant appears. 

S. Butler. 

FOLLY.—The Principle of 

Folly is the principle of absolute unwis¬ 
dom,—of consummate moral evil.— Canon 
Liddon. 

POLLY.—The Shortest 

The shortest folly is always the best.— 
Gikandiere. 

FOOD.—The Enjoyment of 

All animals derive pl^easure from fowl. 
But for man there has been rcseived the 
additional gratification derived from the 
soc/a/ meak It is pleasant for us to take 
our food in compimy. Why is it so? There 
is no for this. It might have been 
otherwise; it might have been natural to us, 
as it is to some of the lower animals, to 
carry away each his portion of food md 
consume it apart ; nay, we might have bera 
so made, as to feel shame or disgust at the 
veiy thought of eating in the presence or 
a'ong with, others. But had it been so, of 
what a source of gratification, as wdl as rtf 
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moral culture, had we been deprived 1 how 
wo^d society have wanted one uf its most 
potent cements—one of its most soothing 
and refining inflnences !—Dr. W, L. Alex- 

A1«U£R. 

FOOD.—Indigestible 

Unpleasant feelings of the body produce 
conesponclent sensations in the mind, and 
a great scene of wretchedness is skeldicd 
out by a morsel of indigestible and mis¬ 
guided food. Of such infinite consequence 
to happiness is it to study the body!— S. 
SMirii. 

FOOD.—The Purpose of 

Food is given to enable us to carry on 
the necessary business of life, and that our 
support may be such os our work requires. 
—.Sir W. Jones. 

FOOL.—The Admiration of a 

A fool always finds one still more foolish 
to admire him.—B oileav. 

FOOL.—A Learned 

A learned foul is more foolish tlian an 
ignorant fool.—^MoLlkRE. 

FOOL.—The Rsproof of a 

There was a certain nobleman who kept 
a fool, to whom he one day gave a staff, 
with a charge to keep it till he should meet 
u ith one who was a greater fool than him¬ 
self. Not many years after, the nobleman 
fell sick, even unto death. The foul came 
to see him : his lord said to him—“ I must 
shortly leave you.” “ And whither are you 
going?” said the fool. “Into another 
world,” replied his lordship. “ And when 
will you come again?- Within a month?" 
“No.” “Within a year?” “No.” “When 
then?” “Never." “Never!” said the 
fool: “ and what provision hast thou made 
for thy entertainment there, whither thou 
goest?” “None at all.” “No!” .said 
the fool, “ none at all! Here, then, take 
my staff; for with all my folly, I am not 
guilty of any such folly as this."—Bf. 
Taylor. 

POOL.—A Thorough 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing from his own folly.—A on. Hake. 

FOOLS.—Angry with 

Were I to be angry at men being fools, 
1 could here find ample room for declama¬ 
tion ; bnt, alas t 1 have been a fool myself; 
and why should 1 be angry with them for 
being something «o natural to every child 
of hnmanity?— Goldsmith. 


FOOLS—Looking Wise. 

Fools are known by looking wise. 

As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 

S. Butler. 

FOOT.—The Better 

Nay, but make haste; the better foot be¬ 
fore ; 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought!—S hakspearb. 

FOOT.—A Light 

A fool more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er fiom the heath-flower dashed the 
dew ; 

K’cn the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic fiom herairy tread.— Sir W. ScOTT. 

FOOTPRINTS—on the Sands of Time. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

’ Seeing, shall take heait again. 

Longfellow. 

FOPPERY—Incurable. 

Foppery is never cured ; it is the liad 
stamina of the mind, which like tliose of 
the body, are never rectified.—D r. John¬ 
son. 

FOPS.—A Peculiar Class of 

Tliere is a class uf fops not usually de¬ 
signated by that epithet—men clotlieU in 
profound black, w’ith laige canes, and 
strange amorphous hats—of big speech, 
and imperative presence—talkers almut 
Plato—great affecters of .senility—dcs]>isers 
of w union, and all the graces of life— 
fieice foes to common sense—abusive of 
the living, and approving no one who has 
not been dead fur at least a century. Such 
fups, as vain and as shallow as tneir fra¬ 
ternity in Bond-Street, differ from these 
only as Gorgonius differed from RufiUus.— 
S S.MITH. 

FORBEARANCE.—An Example of 

Of Mr. John Henderson it is observed— 
that the oldest of his friends never beheld 
him otherwise than calm and collected; it 
was a state of mind he retained nnder all 
circumstances. Durii^ his residence at 
Oxford, a student of a ndgbbouring col¬ 
let proud of his logical acquirements, 
was solicitous of a private disputation with 
the renowned Henderson : some mutual 
friends introduced him, and having chosen 
his subject, they conveisei for .som,e time 
with equal candour aui moderation; but 
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Ilendergon's antagonist, peicdving his con> 
fatation Inevitable, (forgetting the character 
of a gentleman, and with a resentment en¬ 
gendered by 1^ former anogance,) threw 
a full glass of wine m his face, Henderson, 
without altering his features, or changing 
his portion, gently wip^ his face, and 
then coolly replied—"This, Sir, is a digres¬ 
sion: new for the argument." —^Bdck. 

FOXBBARANCB.—Mutual 

The I'lndest and the happiest pair 
Will 6nd occasion to forbear;— 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. 

Cowrr.R. 

FORBBARAMCB.—Reasons for 

The little I have seen of the world 
teaches xne to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow, not in anger. When I 
take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the 

5 >ressure of want, the desertion of friends, 

! would fain leave the erring soul of mpr 
iellow-man with Him from whose hand it 
came.—L ongfi-llow. 

FORBIDDEN.—Desiring the 

Caring little for what we may do, we are 
on fire for what is forbidden.— Ovid. 

PORCB.—The Partial Conquest of 

Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Milton. 

FORCE.—The Rule of 

Force rules the world, and not opinion; 
but opinion is that which makes use of 
force.—rAbCAL. 

FORBKNOWLBDOE—Forbidden to Men. 

Too curious man 1 why dost thou seek to 
know 

Events which—good or ill—foreknown are 
woe? 

The All'Seeing Power which made thee 
mortal gave 

Thee everything a mortal state should have. 
Foreknowledge only is enjoyed by Heaven, 
And for bis peace of mind, to man for¬ 
bidden : 

Wretdied were life if he foreknew his 
doom; 

Even joys foreseen giie pleasing hopqno 
room, 

And griefs assured are felt Itefore they 
come.— Drvdln. 
ao6 


FORESHADOWS.—Dread Arielng from 
My mind mis^ves, 

.Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
.Shall bitterly begin this fearfui date 
With this night’s revels.— SSAKSPEARK. 

FORESHADOWS.—Evaots Seen in their 

As the sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In. the atmosphere; so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before tbe events, 
And in to-day already walks lo-morrow. 

Schiller. 

FORESIGHT.—Jlumah 

Human foresight often leaii^es its proudest 
possessor only a choice of evils.—C olton. 

FORESIQHT.—The DMue 

It has been adduced as a striking illus¬ 
tration of the Divine foresight, tlmt the 
season of the birth of the young of certain 
animals should be adjusted to the seasni 
of the year, and to the period of the food 
most conducive to its well-being; the pre¬ 
paration for the biith of the animal, and 
the preparation for the birth of its food 



FOREST.—A Sabbath-Mora in the 

Who, that ever, on a Sabbath mom. 

Sent through this leafy roof a prayer to 
heaven, 

And when the sweet bells burst upon the 
air, 

Saw the leaves quiver, and the flecks of 
light 

Leap like caressing angels to the feet 
Of the church-going multitude, but felt 
That here, God’s d.iy was holier—^that tbe 
trees, 

Pierced by these shimng spires, and echo¬ 
ing ever 

** To prayer! ” **to prayer 1 ” were but the 
lofty roof 

Of an unhewn cathedral, in whose choirs 
Breezes and storm-winds, and the many 
birds 

Join’d in the varied anthenvj and that so, 
Resting their breasts upon these bending 
limbs. 

Closer and readier to our need they lay— 
The spirits who keep watdi ’twixt ns and 
heaven.—N. P. Willis. 

FOREST.—The Scenery of the 

There is a serene and settled nmjes^ hi 
forest scenery that enters into the sottl, and 
dilates and elevates it, and fills it wtfii 
noble indinations. The ancient and here* 
ditary groves, too, that embower this island 
are most of them full of stoiy. Th^ are 
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hawited by Ute vecoUections of the great 
gpjrlts of past ages who have sought for 
relaxation among them from the tumult of 
arms or the toils of state, or have wooed 
the muse beneath their shade.—G ilmn. 

POREtHOUGHT.—Prudent 

Whoever fsjls to tom aside the ills of 
life by prudent forethoi^ht, must submit to 
fulhi the course of destiny.— SCHltLER. 

PbRETHOUGItTi—Too Much and Too 
Little 

To have too mueh fCirelhought, U Ahe 
part of a wretch; to have too little, is the 
part of a fooL— R. CECIL. 

FORGET.—Impossible to 

“Forget Uice?”—If to dream by night, 
and muse on thee by day ; 

If all the worship deep and wild a poet’s 
heart can pay; 

If praycis irf absence breathed for thee to 
Ileavci\’s protecting power; 

If winged thoughts that flit to thee—a thou* 
sand in an hour ; 

If busy fancy blending thee with all my 
future lot,—• 

If this thou call’st “ forgetting,” thou, in¬ 
deed shall be forgot I 

“Forget thee?”—Bid the forest birds 
forget their sweetest tune ! 

“Forget thee?”—Bid the sea forget to 
sw'ell beneath the moon! 

Bid the thirsty flu wets forget to drink the 
eve’s refreshing dew I 

Thyself forget thine “ own dear land,” and 
Its “ niomtlains wild and blue ; ” 
Forget each old familiar face, each long 
remembered spot; 

When these tilings are foigot by thee, then 
thou shall be forgot! 

Canon Moultrie. 

FORGETFULNESS.—Happy 

The shepherd, when \pril returns, thinks 
no more of the cold that is gone ; he leads 
again from the stall his snow-white flocks 
to their accustomed shady pastuies, and 
makes his pipe again to resound. The 
pilot, when the wind is lulled, forgets his 
fears, and joyfully seated on the prow, goes 
singing onr the bosom of the deep.— 
Metastasio. 

PORGljijT-ME-NOT.—The 

Flower of the hue so near to heaven 1 
Sweet emblem of a cloudless sky 1 
Not lovelier are the tints of even, 

Than the blu« lustre of thine eye. 


The dew falls on thy gentle breast. 

But flnds thee such a fairy flower, 

That scarce one drop on thee can rest 
Of all that falls at evening hour. 

Flower with the name to friendship dear ! 

The lover’s pledge—the lover’s crest— 
The parting boon of hope and fear. 

The joy and sorrow of the breast! 

Flower of the wilderness, farewell I 
Thou source of many a pleasing thought I 
Who has not felt the magic spell 
Of tby sweet name—“ Forget-me-not! ” 

M*Comb. 

FORGIVE. —The Power to ^ 

Laws that are inanimate, 

And feel no sense of love or hate, 

That have no passion of their own, 

Nor pity to be wrought upon, 

Ai e only proper to inflict 
Revenge on criminals as stiict; 

But to htve power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative; 

And ’tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn. 

S. Butler. 

FORGIVENESS—like a Cancelled Note. 

“ I can forgive, but I cannot forget, ’ is 
only another way of saying— f/of 
forgive." A forgiveness ought to be like a 
cancelled note, tom in two and burned up, 
so that it never can be shown against the 
man.—H. W. Belcher. 

FORGIVENESS.—The Divine 

Kind hearts are here, yet would the ten- 
derest one 

I lave limits to its mercy; God has none; 
Still man’s forgiveness may be true and 
sweet, 

But yet lie stoops to give it; more com¬ 
plete 

Is love that la 3 rs forgiveness at thy feet 
And pleads with thee to raise itj only 
* llcaven 

Means crowned, not vanquished, when it 
says—“ Forgiven.”—A. A. PROCTER. 

FORGIVENESS—Granted by the Offen- 
ded. 

Thene is mention mode of two gr»t 
philosophers falling at variance -Aristip¬ 
pus and ^schines. Aristippus comes to 
v£schmes, and says—“Shall we he friends?” 
“Ye^ with all my heart,” answered 
yFschines.. “ Rememlier,” says Aristippus, 
“thatthough I am your elder, yet I sought 
for peace.'" “Tme,” replied /Eschines; 
“ md for this 1 will alwa^ acknowledge 
ydu ’o be the mord worthy man} for I 
began the strife and you the peace.”— 
Burroughs. 
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POROIVENSSS—Needed. 

The fot;givenesa we want is infinite, 
chai^elees, everlasting. •>-J. H. Evans. 

POROIVBNE8S<-of the Fowerfal. 

It is more easy to forgive the weak who 
have injured us, than the powerful whom 
we have injured. That conduct will he 
continued by our fears which commenced in 
our resentment. He that has gone so far 
as to cut the claws of the lion, will not feel 
himself quite secure until he has also drawn 
his teeth.—C olton. 

POROOTTi^.—The Pear of Being 

Are not all things bom to be forgotten ? 
In truth it was a sore vexation to me when 
1 saw, as the wise man saw of old, that 
whatever 1 could hope to perform must 
necessarily be of very temporary duration; 
and if so, why do it ? Let me see ! What 
have I done already? I have learned 
Welsh, and have translated the songs of 
Ah Gwilym ; I have also rendered the old 
book of lianish ballads into English metre. 
(>ood 1 Have 1 done enough to secure 
myself a imputation of a thousand years? 
Well, but what’s a thousand years after all, 
or twice a thousand years ? Woe is me 1 
] may just as wdl sit still.—B uarow. 

FORGOTTEN.—Nothing 

There is nothing, no, nothing innocent or 
good that dies and is forgotten : let us hold 
to that faith or none. An infant, a prattling 
child, dying m the cradle, will live again in 
the better l houghts of those that loved it, 
and play its part thtough them in the 
redeeming actions of the world, though its 
body be burnt to ashes, or drowned in the 
deep sea. Forgotten ! Oh, if the deeds of 
human creatures could be traced to their 
source, how beautiful would even death 
appear ! for how much charity, mercy, and 
purified affection would be seen to have 
their growth in dusty graves '—Dickens^ 

FORMALISTS—Described. 

I tell thec what, Antonio,— 

1 lov« thee, and it is my love that speaks;— 
Ibere are a sort of men whose visagis 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 
And do a wilful stiUness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As whq would say, I am Sir Orai le, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. 

Sharsteare. 

. FORMAUTY.—The Dwdling of 

Formality frequently takes its dwelling 
nsM the chambers of mtegnty, and so as* 
sames its name.—W. Seci^MU 
aoS 


FORMALITY—in Religion. 

Formality in rel^on is the name of being 
alive.— JENKYN. 

FORMS.—Religious * 

They were designed by Him who knoweth 
our frame to be the means by which we 
might ascend to the enjoyment of Himself. 
But when the mind halts in the symbol, in< 
stead of rising from it to the thing signified ; 

-when the man runs up and down the 
ladder, instead of reaching the eminence 
which commands the glorious prospei^, be 
loses the enjoyment inseparable from inter¬ 
course with the blissful reality.—^T. Pear¬ 
son. 

FORMS.—Set 

There were some mathematicians that 
could with one fetch of their pen make an 
exact circle, and with the next touch point 
out the centre; is it therefore reasonable to 
banish all use of the compasses? Set forms 
are a pair of compasses.—SELDEN. 

FORTIFICATION.—The Best 

Towns and cities cannot have a surer 
wall, nor better fortification, than the 
rowess and virtue of the citizens and in- 
abitants.— Rabelais. 

FORTITUDE—Defined. 

Fortitude is not the appetite 
Of formidable things, nor mconsult 
Rashness; but virtue fighting fur a truth ; 
Derived from knowledge of distinguishing 
Good or bad causes.—N abb. 

FORTITUDE.—Examplea of 

Anaxarchus, the philosopher, having 
sharply repioved Nicroceon, and being by 
him ordered to be beaten to death with 
iron mallets, said—Strike, strike on ; 
thou mayest break in pieces this vessel of 
Anaxarchus, but Anaxarchus h'mself tbou 
canst not touch.” So Sociates is reported 
to have cried out, when persecuted—“ Any- 
tas and Meletus,” said he, "can kill me, 
but they cannot Aurt me.”—B uck. 

FORTITUDE.—Tfae Need for 

None can aspire to act greatly, but those 
who are of force greatly to suffer. T^ey 
who make their arrangements in the first 
run of misadventure, and in a temper of 
mind the common fruit of disappointment 
and di^ay, put a seal on their calamities. 
To their power they take a security against 
any favours which they might hope firom 
the usual inconstancy of fortone.—^VREE, 
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FORTl¥UDB.-->^e Office of 
Fortitude Is the guard and support of the 
other Tirtnes.— Locke. 

PORTITU DE.—Paselve 

Who fights 

With passions and o’earcomes them, is 
endued 

With the best virtue*—passive fortitude. 

Massinger. 

FORTITUDE.—True 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet 
possession of a man’s self, and an undis¬ 
turbed doing his duty, whatever evil besets 
or danger lies in his way. —Locke. 

FORTUNE.—Bad 

Bad fortune has made no lot so miserable 
that a respite of the evil does not bring 
some relief,—O vid. 

FORTUNE.—The Best 

A Greek maiden, being asked what for¬ 
tune she would bring her husband, replied 
—“I will bring him what gold cannot 
purchase—a heart unspotted, and virtue 
without a stain,—the inheritance fiom 
parents who had these, and nothing else 
to leave me.”— Mrs. Balfour. 

FORTUNE—deemed Blind. 

Fortune is ever deemed blind by those 
on whom she bestows no favours.— La 
Rochefoucauld. 

FORTUNE.—Counsel respecting 

If thou be wise no glorious fortune choose 
Which 'tis but pain to keep, yet giief to 
lose; 

For when we place ev’n trifles in the heai% 
With trifles too unwillingly we part. 

A. Cowley. 

FORTUNE.—The Displays of 

Fortune displays our virtues and om 
inces, as light makes all objects apparent. 
—La RoCHEFItUCAULD. 

FORTUNE—does not Exempt from La¬ 
bour. 

An easy fortune docs not set men fme 
from labour and industry in genefal, it only 
exempts them from some particular kind of 
labour.<r-SEED. 

FORTUNE.—The Gifts of 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to 
many, 

Rut yet ^ never gave enough to any. 

‘ Harrington. 

FORTUN|IH*eanaAt give HspidneBe. 

Fpttime and happiness are not alwa]rs in 
consort; sometime^ mdeed, they are for 


asunder as the |>oles. Fortune may yield 
comfort in the circumstantials of Hie; but 
it can never administer happiness to the 
spirit. In numberless instances it i^ the 
cause of the greatest and widest misery.— 
Dr. Davies. 

FORTUNE.—The Highest 

The highest fortune is that which corrects 
our defects and compensates our failings.— 
Goethe. 

FORTUNE.-To Make One's 

To make one’s fortune is so fine a phrase, 
and signifies such an excellent thing, that it 
is in universal use We find it in all lan¬ 
guages; it pleases foreigners and barbarians, 
reiems at court and in the city; it has got 
within cloisters, insinuated itself into abbeys 
of both sexes; there in no place, however 
sacred, into which it has not penetrated, 
no desert or solitude where it is unknown. 
—La BRUviRK. 

FORTUNE.—The Managemeat of 

We should manage our fortune Hke our 
constitution; — enjoy it when good, have 
patience when bad, and never apply violent 
remedies but in cases of necessity.—L a 
Rochefoucauld. 

FORTUNE.—The Preference of 

a 

Fortune prefers a lover to a master, and 
submits with impatience to control; but he 
that WOOS her with opportunity and impor¬ 
tunity, w’ill seldom court her in vain»— 
Colton. 

FORTUNE.—The Result of 

The generality of men sink in virtue as 
they rise in fortune.— Sir J. Beaumont. 

FORTUNE.—The Sagacity of 

Fortune has been considered the guardian 
divinity of fools; and, on this score, she 
has been accused of blindness ; but it 
should rather be adduced as a proof of her 
sagacity, when she helps those who cer¬ 
tainly cannot help tliemselves. —Colton, 

FORTUNE—is Seif-PlaBned. 

Every man is the architect of his ovm 
fortune. —Sallust. 

FORTUNE.—The Side taken by 

Fortune is always on the side of the 
largest battalions.—S£ vign£. 

FORTUNE.—^The Smile and C^jpvn of 

A shepherd is nursed in a rude cradle in 
some wUd forest, and, if Fortune smile, 
has rieen to empire; that other, swathed in 
purple by the throne, has at last, if For¬ 
tune kaam, gone to fe^ the herd.—^M eta* 
stasio. 
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Huve Ift fto ffwa ivlioni Fortune does 
not Tii^t once In Idi hfe; but when she 
does nqt bah wadjr to receive her, she 
wutksin «t fhe door, and flies out at the 
window,—■iMP&R.tALX. 

FOR'^HR.—The Way to Deserve 

With such unshalwn tem^ier of the soul 
To bear thp swelling tide of prosp’xous 
foitune, 

Is to deserve that fortune.—R owe. 

FORTUNE. — The Way to have the 
Favours of 

To pretend to the favours of fortune i ^ 
only necessary to render one’s self useful, 
and to be supple and olisequious to those 
who are in possession of (reiUt and au¬ 
thority ; to be handsome in one’s person , 
to adulate the powerful; to smile, while 
you sufler from them every kind of ridicuh 
and contempt whenever they shall do you 
the honour to amuse themselves with you , 
never to be frightened at a thousand ob¬ 
stacles which may be opposed to one ; have 
a face of brass and a heait of stone; insult 
worthy men who are persecuted} rarely 
venture to speak the ti uth ; appear devout, 
with every nice scruple of religion, while at 
the same time every duty must be aban¬ 
doned when it clashes with your interest. 
After these any other accomplishment is 
indeed superfluous.-— Marolles. 

FOUNTAIN.—The Beauty of a 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years 
unwnnkled. 

Reflects the meck-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no moie 
erase 

Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters 
sleep, 

Pruonea in marble, bubbling from the 
base 

Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round fern, flowers, 
and ivy creep. 

Fantastically tancled t the green hills 
Are clothed vtilh early blossoms, through 
the grass 

The qui^-ey^ lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their 
clos^ 

Implore me pausing step, and with their 
dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy muBc • 

’ Hie sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 

lOssS^ the breath ol heaven, seems 
* coloured by its skies. —Byron , 


FRANCE—aa a Country and a Nation. 

Nature is here like a living romance t 
IxK)k at its vines, and streams, and skies, 

Its danung feet and glancing eyes ! * 

’Tis a strange nation, light yet strong; 

Fierce of heart and blithe of tongue; 

Prone to change ; so fond of blood 
She wounds heiself to quaff her own. 

Oh ! it’s a biave and lovely land; 

And well deserving every good 
Which others wUh themselves alone. 

Could she but htrself command. 

P. J. Bailey. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself whom all the world 
can please.— Golusmith. 

FRANCE.—The People of 

The natme of the people of Fiance 
lequires that their sovereign should be grave 
and earnest.— La BKUVkKE. 

FRAUD.—-The Snccesa of 

! The moie gross the fraud the more ghbly 
will it go down, and the more greedily will 
it be swallowed ; since folly will always find 
faith wherever impostors will find impu* 
dence.— Colton. 

FRAUD—Uncondemned. 

Wc have had thirty years of unexampled 
clerical activity among us : churches nave 
been doubled; theological books, maga¬ 
zines, reviews, newspapers have been 
poured out by hundreds of thousands, 
while by the side of it there has sprung up 
an equally astonishing development of 
moral dishonesty. From the great houses 
in the City of I^ndon to the vulage grocer 
the commercial life of England has been 
saturated with fraud. So deep has it gone 
that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly 
bold his ground against competition. You 
can no longer trust that any article that yon 
buy is the thmg which il&'pretends to be. 
We have false weights, false measures, 
cheatii^, and shoddy eveiywhere. Yet 
the clergy have seen all this grow up in 
tihsolttte indifference} and the great ques¬ 
tion at this moment ablating the Church of 
England is the colour of tim ecclesiastical 
Mtticoats 1 Many a hundred sermons have 
1 heard in Engh^; many a dissertation 
on the mysteries of the faith, on the divine 
mission of fhe detgy, on apostolical suc¬ 
cession, on bishops, and justification, and 
the theory of good works, and verhu in¬ 
spiration, and the efficacy of the Sacra* 
ments; but never during these thirty won¬ 
derful years, never one that 1 edn recollect 
on common hones^ or those primitive 
commandments—“Thou shalt n(ft lie^ and 
thou shalt not steal."— Frotjot. 
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FRAUDS.—'Well Conducted 

There are some frauds so well conducted 
that it would be stupidity not to be de¬ 
ceived by them.—COLTON. 

FREEDOM.—Civil 

Civil freedom is not, as many have en¬ 
deavoured to' persuade us, a thing tliat lie- 
in the depth of abstruse science. It is a 
blessing and a benefit, not an abstract 
speculation; and all the just reasoning that 
can be put upon it is of so coarse a texture, 
as perfectly tO suit the ordinary capacities 
of those who arc to enjoy, and of those 
who are to defend it Far from any resem¬ 
blance to those propositions in geometry 
and metaphysics, which admit no medium, 
but must be true or false in all their lati¬ 
tude, social and civil freedom, like all 
other things in common life, ore variously 
mixed and modified, enjoyed in very dif¬ 
ferent degrees, and shaped into an infinite 
diversity of forms, according to the temper 
and circumstances of every community.— 
BrRKE. 

FREEDOM—Described. 

O Freedom ! thou art not a.? poets dream— 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
limbs. 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crown’d 
his slave, 

When he took off the gyves. A bcanled 
man, 

Arm’d to the teeth, art thou: one mail’d 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
Ihy brow. 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarr’d 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive 
limbs 

Are strong and struggling.— Bryant. 

FREEDOM—in England. 

Freedom, driven from every spot on the 
Continent, has sought an asylum in a coun¬ 
try whidi she always chose for her favourite 
abode; but she is pursued even here, and 
threatened with destruction. The inunda¬ 
tion of lawless power, after covering the 
whole earth, threatens to follow us here; 
and we are most exactly, most critically 
placed, in the only nperture where it can 
be successfully repelled—in the Thermo¬ 
pylae of the universe! As far as the in¬ 
terests of fixedom are concerned—the most 
important by iar of sublunaiy interests— 
you, my countrymen, stand in the capacity 
of the federal representatives of the human 
race; for with you it is to determine^ under 
God, in what condition the latest posterity 
shall be bom; their fortunes are entrusted 


to your care, and dn your conduct at th& 
moment depend the colour and oomplocion 
of their destiny. If Ubeitty, after bel^ ex¬ 
tinguished on the Continent, is sriRered tb' 
expire here, whence is it ever'to ememe in 
the midst of that thick night that wiU in¬ 
vest it? It remains with you, then, tp de¬ 
cide whether that freedon]), at whose voice 
the kingdoms of Europe awme fsem tlte 
sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous 
emulation in everything great and good; 
the freedom which dispelled the mSts of 
superstition, and invited the nations to be¬ 
hold their God; whose magic touch kin¬ 
dled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of 
poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the 
freedom which poured into our lap opu¬ 
lence and arts, and embellished li4 with 
innumerable institutions and improvements, 
till it became a theatre of wonders;—^it is 
for you to decide whether this freedom 
shall yet survive, or be covered with a 
funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom.— 

R. Hall. 

FREEDOM.—The Love of 

None can love frceilom heartily but good 
men; the rest love not freedom but license, 
which never hath more scope than under 
tyrants. Hence it is that tyrants are not 
often offended by, or stand much in doubt 
of bad men, as being naturally servile; but 
in whom truth and virtue are most eminent, 
them they fear in earnest, as by tight their 
masters; against them lies all their hatred 
and suspicion.— Milton. 

FREEDOM.—Sudden 

A nation ^wn free in a single day is a 
child bom with the limbs and the vigour of 
a man, who would take a drawn sword for 
bis rattle, and set the house in a blaz^ that 
he might chuckle over the splendour.— 

S. SUITH. 

FREEMASONRY.—The Charity of 

Is not our house not only strongly founded 
and wisely built, but beautifully adorned ? 
Are not parity of thought, Megrity cif 
life, benignity of manner, and, above all, 
sweet charity, the beautiful gi^ents with 
which a true Mason is investra? Oh, how 
lovely is^ this charity I It constitutes the 
highest dignity of human nature—it elevates 
and refines our feelings—it calms the storms 
of passion—^it causes men to look with 
kindness on each other and to view no one 
as a stranger whose joys we can heighten, 
whose wants we can supply, or whose sor¬ 
rows we can soothe. No dutinction of 
rank will affect its operatidh—it will con¬ 
sider no object as beneath its notice that 
can be benefited by its exertioD.s, and na 
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task to be tnean by which it can promote 
human happiness.—R. J. Simpson. 

FREEMASONRY.—The Qeneral Suita¬ 
bility of 

It is equally suited to the north, tlie 
sou h, the east, the west—all are interested 
in its beautiful lessons of brotherly love, 
and all treasure its contemplations of im¬ 
mortal life.—K. J. Simpson. 

FREEMASONRY.—The Origin and 
Career <of 

It cm boast, not only a most remote 
oiigin, but a most glorious earner; like a 
olden thread in some texture of beauty, it 
as run through the varying fabric of human 
thought, and, like the great river of Egypt, 
it has wound its devious way through many 
a land, overflowing and fertilising the 
nations in its course, meeting with various 
forms of religious belief and civil govem- 
meut, it has allied itself to all in proportion 
as each system was disciplined by order, 
piactised m virtue, and founded on truth.— 
K. J. Simpson. 

FREB-WILZa—T he Gift of 
What an unutterable, awful gift is that 
free-will, without which heaven would m t 
he what it is, and hell were not I—Dr. 
rusiSY. 

FREE-WILL—Defined. 

Free-will is but necessity in play, 

Tlie clattei iug of die gold< n n ins that guide 
The thunder-footed coursers of I he sun. 

P. J. Bailky. 

FREE-WILL.— Man Endowed with 
It is a contradiction to let man be free, 
fVid force him to do right Gcd has per- 
foimed this marvel of creating a bsing with 
free-will, independent, so to speak, of I-liin- 
sdf—a real cause in Ilis universe. To say 
that He has CTeated such a one, is to say 
that lie has give'h him the power to fail 
Without free-will there could be no human 
goodness. It is w'Ue, theiefore, and gord 
in God to give hiith to free-will. But once 
acknowledge fice-will in nan, and the 
(.liKiu of evil does not lie in God,—F. W. 
Robertson. 

FRENZY.—A Two-fold 
There is a two-fold frenzy:—that of the 
head, which deprives men of prudence; and 
that of the heart, which deprives them of 
patience.—W. Sbcker, 

FRBTFULNB8B.—Efforts to Dispel 
Sbmc fretful tempers wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much : 

You speak with life, in hopes to entertain. 
Your elevated voice goes through the brom; 
aia 


You fall at once into a lower key, 

That's worse, the drone-pipe of a humble 
bee: 

The southern sash admits too strong a 
■li^ht; 

You nse and drop the curtain—now *t!s 
night; 

He shakes with cold—you stir the fire, and 
strive 

To make a blaze—that’s roasting him 
alive: 

Serve him with venison, and he chooses 
fish; 

With sole—that’s just the soit he would 
not wish: 

He takes what he at first professed to 
loathe. 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet still, o’erclouded with a constant frowm, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it 
down : 

Your hope to please liim vain on every 
plan ; 

Himself should work that wonder—if he 
can: 

Alas ! his efforts double his distress : 

He likes yours little, and his owm still 
less : 

Thus always teasing others, always teased, 
Ills only pleasure is to be displeased. 

COWPKR. 

PRETFULNESS.—The Folly of 

Two gardeners, w'ho were neighbours, 
had their crops of early peas killed by frost; 
one of them came to condole with the other 
oA this misfoitunc. “ Ah! ” cried he, 
“how unfoitunate we have been, neigh¬ 
bour ! do you know I have done nothing 
Imt fiet ever since. But you seem to have 
a fine healthy crop coming up already; 
what are these ? ” “ These 1 ” cried the other 
gardener, “why, these are what I sowed 
immediately after my loss.” “Whatl 
coming up alreaxly?” cried the fretter. 
“Yes; while you were fretting, I was 
working.” “What! don’t you fret when 
you have a loss?" “Yes; but I always 
put it off until after I have repaired the 
mischief.” “ Why, then you have no need 
to fret at all ” “ True,’’ replied the in¬ 
dustrious gardener; “and that’s the very 
reason.”— Arvine. 

FRIEND.—The Face of a 

Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair, 
Was seen beneath the sun; but nought 
was seen 

More beautiful, or excellent, or fair, 

1'han face of faithful friend,—fairest uhen 
seen 

In dmrkest day.—R. F 01 . 1 .QX. 
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FRIEND.—Faithful to a 

I am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he most need me. 1 do 
know him, 

A gentleman that well deserves a help, 
Which he shall have: I’ll pay the debt and 
free him. —Shaksfeare, 

FRIEND.—The Hollow-Hearted 

As gold is trial by the furnace, and the 
baser metal is shown ; so the hollow-he irt- 
ed friend is knouu by adversity.—M uta- 
srASio. 

FRIEND.—The Name of 

It is a mmc 

Virtue can only answer to : could’st thou 
Unite into one all goodness whatsoe’er 
Mortality can boast of, thou shalt find 
The circle narrow-bounded to contain 
'I'his swelling treasure; every good admits 
Degrees, but this being so good, it cannot; 
For he’s no friend who is not siipeilative. 
Indulgent parent, brethren, kindral, tied 
By the natural flow of blood, alliances, 

And wliat you can imagine, is too light 
To weigh with name of friend: they 
execute 

At bc.st but what a nature prompts them to: 
Are often less than friends when they 
remain 

Our kinsmen still: but friend is never lost. 

Shirli V. 

FRIEND.—The Rarity of a 

A long life may be passed w ithout finding 
a friend in w'hose understanding and viitie 
we can equally confide, and whose opinion 
we can value at once for its justice and 
sincerity.—D r. Johnson. 

FRIEND.—The Reproaches of a 

'I hese should always be strictly just, and 
not too frequent.—B udgell. 

FRIEND.—The Value of a 

Poor is the friendless master of a world: 

A world in purchase fur a friend is gain. 

Dr. I£. Yodno 

FRIEND. -The Voice of a 

Many sounds were sweet, 

Moet ravishing and pleasant to the ear ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful 
friend: 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest 
storms.—R. PoLLOK. 

FRIENDS.—Depeadlng on 

Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame: 

The child whom many fathen share, 
Hath seldom known a father’s care : 

’Tis thus in friendstnps ; who depend 
On many) rarely find a friend.—G ay, 


FRIENDS.-Distrustful of 

It is more shameful to be distrustful of 
our friends than to Im deceived by them.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

FRIENDS.—Jealousy in our 

Our very best friends have a tincture of 
jeahmsy even in their friendship ; and when 
they hear us praised by others, will ascribe 
it to sinister and interested motives if they 
can.— Colton. 

FRIENDS.—The Lobs of 

To lose an old friend, is to be cut off 
from a great part of the little pleasure that 
this life allows. But such is the condition 
of our nature, that, as we live on, we must 
see those whom we love drop successively, 
and find our circle of relation grow less and 
less, till we are almost uuconnec‘ed w’ith 
the world; and then it must soon be our 
turn to drop into the grave, 'fhere is 
always this consolation—that we have one 
Piotector who can never be lost but by our 
own fault, and every new experience of the 
uncertainty of all other corAforts should 
determine ns to fix our hearts where true 
joys are to be found. All union with the 
inhabitants of earth must in tinie be broken; 
and nil the hopes that terminate here must 
on one part nr other end in disappointment.' 
- Dr. Johnson, 

FRIENDS.—Old 

Old friends are l)est. King James used 
to call for his old shoes; they were easiest 
for his feet.— Selden. 

FRIENDS.—The Quarrels of 

I have observed universally that the 
quarrels of friends, in the latter part of life, 
arc never truly reconcibd. MaU saria 
f>ratia neqtticqmm coit ft recindUur. A 
wound in the friendship of young persons, 
as in the bark of young trees, may be so 
grown over as to leave no scar. The case 
is very different in regard to old persons 
and timber. The reason of this may be 
accountable from the decline of the social 
passions, and the prevalence of spleen, 
suspicion, and rancour, towards the latter 
part of life.— Shenstone. 

FRIENDS.—True to 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with books of 

But do not dull thy palm udth entertain¬ 
ment. 

Of each ncw-batch’d, unfledged comrade. 

Shaksprare. 

* 1 ^ 
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A something li^ht fts airi-^-a loqk, 

A word unkind ot wrongly taken— 

Oh 1 love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a tonch like this hath shaken t 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words b^[ih ; 
And eyca^rget the ^tle ray * 

They woi« in friend^ip'a smiling day; 
And voices lose the tone tbdt shed 
A tenderness round all they said j 
Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone. 

And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or like thdsti earn, 
That smiling left the mountain’s brosv, 

As though its waters ne’er could sever, 

Yct, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into Aguds that part for ever. 

T. Moore. 

FRIENDSHIP—Common to all. 

Friendship is like rivers, and tlic strands 
of seas, and the air—common to all the 
world.—Bi’. Taylor. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Definitions of 

Friendship is a noble and sirtuous attach¬ 
ment springing from a puie souice,—a 
respect for worth or ainialile qualitic-,.— 
Dr. Webster. 


Friendship Is the cement of two minds, 
As of one man the soul and body is; 

Of which one cannot sever but the other 
Suffers a needful separation.— Ciiap.ma.\. 


Friendship’s the wine of life.—D b. E. 
Young,_ 

Friendship is love uithout its dowers or 
veil.—A dn, Harr. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Divine. 

Divine friendship is the vciy acme of 
bliss; and there is no rank equal to that 
involved in this sublime prerg^tive. All 
human friendship is but a shadow of the 
divine. Abraham was called “the friend 
of God,” and “such honour have all Ills 
saints. ”— Bi. Oxen den. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Examples of 

We have an example in the beautiful story 
of Damon and PylhUs, where we see how 
it has filled the worst of men with admi- 
rutiun, disarming the hand and quenching 
the nme of tyrants. The first, a Pythago¬ 
rean pailosopher, was condemned to death 
by Dionysius; the execution of the sentence, 
however, being suspended in consequence 
of his obtaining leave to go home to settle 
his domestic affairs—a &vour whidi the 
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tyi^ gfiajdsdosxxmdftipn of his returning 
1:7 a day to ,^er the penalty of 

di^th. The promise was given, but-not 
reckdhed sufficient He <^es'pn the spot, 
unless ho hods a. hosu^-ja hiend who will 
pledge himself to die in hie room. At this 
jUBctdre Pythias steps forward: and, deli¬ 
vering himself up to the hands pt the ^rant, 
becomes Damon’s sureiy—to waithisfnend’s 
return, or staffer in his stead. At lei^th the 
day arrives, and the hour; but no Damon, 
f^thiae must be hiS' substitute; and he is 
ready. Thanking the gods for the adverse 
witt^ that retarded the ship in which Damon 
sailed, he prepares to die, a sacrifice on the 
altar of friendship ; and had fallen, but 
that before the blow descends, Damon 
rushes panting on the scene. Now the 
strange and friendly strife begins. Each is 
eager to die for the other ; and each, ap¬ 
pealing to Dionysius, claims the bloody 
sword as his right and pnvilege. Though 
inured to scenes of cruelty, the tyrant can¬ 
not look unmoved on such a scene as this. 
Touched by this rare exhibition of affection, 
he is melted: nor only remits the punish¬ 
ment, but entreats them to permit him here¬ 
after to share their friendship and enjoy 
their confidence.— Dr. Guiurie, 

There is another, and almost equally re¬ 
markable, example of friendship told of 
sucli as never heard of Him who is the 
friend of sinners. It is so rematkablc in¬ 
deed that it procured divine honours to 
Orestes and Fylades fiom the Scythians—a 
rate so bloody, rude, and savage, that they 
arc said to have fed on human flesh, and 
made drinking-cups of their enemies’ skulls. 
Engaged in an i^uous enterprise, Orestes 
and Pylades, two sworn frien^ landed on 
the shores of the Chersonesus to find them¬ 
selves in the dominiims and power of a lung 
whose practice was to seize on all strangers, 
and sacrifice them at the shrine of Duma. 
The travellers were arrested. They were 
carried before the tyrant; and, doomed to 
death, were delivers over to Iphigenia, 
who, as priestess of Diana’s teomle, bad to 
immolate the victims. Hei^ knife is buried 
in their bosoms, but that she learns before 
the^ blow is stmdc that they are Greeks— 
natives of her own native country. Anxious 
to open up a communication with the land 
of her bimt, she offers to spare one of the 
two, on condition that the survivor will be¬ 
come her messenger, and carry a letter to 
her friers in Greece. But which shall live, 
and which sl^ die ? That is the question. 
The friendship which bad endured for jeais, 
in travels, and courts, and battle-fields, is 
now put to a strain it never bore before. 
And nobly it bqars it t Neither will accept 
the office of messenger, leaving Iw f<^owto 
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priestcte to sislect him lor the laifnacd; mtd' 
let«the other to. Whilo the/ Oontead hr 
the ploaiAre aai honoui; of dying, 
discovers in 09fi dim her own hrothar I 
She raihmces him; «nd, ejwring hotb,-flees 
with them from thet cnm shore. Both 
are saved l and the story, borne on thewi^ 
of fame, dies abroad, dlls the world with 
wonder, and, carried to distadl r^ions, 
excited such admiration among the bar.' 
bnrous Scythians, that they paid divine 
honours to Orestes and Fyladcs, and, deify¬ 
ing these heroes, erected temples to their 
worship.— Dr. Guthrje. 

FRIENOSH IP.—False 

False friendship may subsist between bad 
men, as between thieves and pirates. This 
is a temporary attachajent springing from 
interest, and may change in a* moment to 
enmity and rancour.— Dr, Webster. 

FRIENDSHIP—Flawed. 

Friendship is a vase which, when it is 
flawed by heat, or violence, or accident, 
may as well be broken at once; it can 
never be trusted after. Tlic more graceful 
and ornamental it was, the more clearly d# 
we discern the hopelessness of restoring it 
to its foimer state. Coarse stones, if they 
are fractured, may be cemented again; 
precious stones—never.— Landor. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Heaven Perfects 

Heaven is the consummation of all divine 
friendship, and where all true friends do at 
length happily meet^ never to pait.—K. 
Fleming. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Indebtedness to 

Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul! 
Sweet’ner of life ! and solder of society! 

I owe thee much. Thou hast deserved of 
me 

Far, far beyond whatever I can pay ; 

Oft have 1 prqyed the labours of thy love, 
And the warm efforts of thy gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. Oh, when my friend 
and I 

In some thick wood have \rander’d heed¬ 
less on, 

Hid from the mlgai eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cow»ip-covered bank, 
where the pure limpid stream has slid 
along 

In grateful errors through the underwood, 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrill- 
tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love; the sooty Mack- 
bird 

IJ^ow’d his pipe^ and soften’d every note; 
The eglantine smell’d sweeter, and the rose 
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Assume)! a dye more deep; whilst every 

flpwer 

T^ed With Ms l^ow-plant in luxury 
Of dress 1 Oh then the longest summer’s 
dw 

Seem’d too, too mudi In haste: still the 
foil heart 

Had not imparted half’tis happiness 
Too exquisite to last I—R. Bl^ir, 

FEIENDflHtVC—IptwtMrarae of 

_ V 

Tlie wojjld ivonld be more happy, if 
persons gave up more time to an intei- 
course of friaidsliip. But money engrosses 
all our deference; and we scarce enjoy a 
social hour, because we think it unjustly 
stolen from the main business of life.— 
Shenstome. 

FRIENDSHIP.—ManlFC 

Friendship between men, when it de¬ 
serves the nam^ is the slow growth of 
mutual mspect, is of a nature calm and 
simple, professes nothing and exacts nothing, 
is, above all, careful to be considerate in Us 
ci^ectation^ and to keep at a distinct dis¬ 
tance from the romantic, tte visionary, and 
the impossible. The tornd zone, with its 
heats and its tempests, is left to the inex- 

E crience of youth, or to the love that exists 
etween the sexes; the temperate, with its 
sunshine, its zephyrs, cheerful noon, and 
calm evening, is the proper and the only 
region of manly friendship.—P rof. Smyth. 

FRIENDSHIP—but a Name. 

Friendship is but a name. As to myself, 
I know well that I have not one true friend. 
As long as I continue what I am, I may 
have as many pretended friends as 1 please, 
—Napoleon I. 


And what is friendship but a name?— 

A charm that luUs to sleep ?— 

A shade that follows wealth or ftimc. 

And leaves the wretch to weep? 

Goldsmith. 

FRIENDSHIP.—The Oneneft of 

A generous friendidiip no cold medium 
knows, 

Burns with one love, vnth one resentment 
glows; 

One should our interests and our passio^ 
be, 

My friend must bate the man that injures' 
me.—P ope. 

FRIENDSHIP—Valued. 

Sir Philip Sidney was a person univer¬ 
sally admim fur ms talent knowledge, 
and polite attainments. He was a subjee 
of Ei^iand, but was honoured with an offer 

zi. 
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of the crown of Poland. Queen Elizabeth 
used to call him *'her Philip,” and the 
Prince of Orange—“his Master,” Lord 
Brooks was so proud of his friendship, that 
he would have it part of his epitaph— 
**ffere lies Sir Philip SiJn^s JfrUnti 
and, as a testimony of respect for his 
memory, his death was lamented, in verse, 
by the Kiau of France and Scotland, and 
Iw the t^ Universities ^ England.— 
Buck. 

FROST.—The Beautiful Effects of 

The effect is like enchantment. The 
scene which, at nightfall on the preceding 
evening, was bleak and cheerless, is all 
at once converted into fairy land. Every 
vegetable substance, from the blades of 
glass which lay drooping it) the naked 
fields, to the polished leaves of the ever¬ 
green and gnarled branches of the lofty 
forest oak, IS suddenly fringed or clothed 
witli a garniture of purest down, whose 
•'Ix.'auty surpasses the poet’s dream, and is 
scarcely less substantial or less fleeting I— 
Duncan. 


Soon as the silent shades of night with¬ 
drew. 

The niddy mom di-closed at once to view 
The fare of Natmc m a rich tiisguisc, 

And brightened every object to my eyes ; 
For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought 
in gloss, 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns 
show, 

While through the ice the crimson berries 
glow} 

The thick-sprung reeds which watery 
marshes yield, 

Seem polished lances in a hostile field : 

The slag, in limpid currents, with surprise. 
Secs crystal branches on his foiehead rise : 
The 8prc.iding oak, the beech, and tower¬ 
ing pine. 

Glazed over, in the fieczing ether shine : 
The frighted birds the rattling branches 
shun. 

That wave andi glitter in the distant sun. 
When, if a sudden gust of wind arise. 

The brittle forest into atoms flies; 

The cracking wood beneath the tempest 
bends, 

•And in a spangled shower the prospect 
ends I-E. Piutups. 

FROST.—The Divine Uae of 

The frost is God’s ploimh, which He 
drives through every inch of gmund in the 
world, openiiffi each clod, and pulverizing 
the whole.—l/R. Fullek. 
aid 


FRUGALITY.—The Baals of 

Frugality is founded on the principle that 
all riches have limits.—B ukke. 

FRUGALITY—Neceieaty. 

Without frugality none can become rich, 
and with it few would become poor.—^D r. 
Johnson. 

FRUGALITY —a Revenue. 

Men know not how great a revenue 
frugality is.—C icero. 

FUNERAL.—Our Own 

The only kind office performed for us by 
our friends, of which we never complain, is 
our funeral; and the only thing which we are 
sure to want, happens to be the only thing 
I which we never purchase—our coffin !— 
Colton. 

FUNERAL.—The Pomp of a 

Why is the hearse with scutcheons blazon’d 
round, 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich 
crown’ll ? 

The dead know it not, nor profit gain; 

»It only serves to prove the living vain,— 
How short is lile 1 how frail is human 
trust! 

Is all this pomp for laying dust to dust. 

Gay. 

FUTURE.—The Attractive Power of the 

Before Chrislianity shed its light upon 
the world, the philosopher, who had no other 
guide bat reason, looked beyond the grave 
for a resting-place from his labours, as well 
as for a solution of the mysteries which per¬ 
plexed him. Minds, too, of an inferior 
order, destined foe immortality, and con¬ 
scious of their destination, instinctively 
pried into the future, cherishing visions of 
another life with all the fervour of domestic 
aflection, and with all the curiosity which 
nature inspires. Interesting as has ^en 
the past histoiy of our race—engrossing as 
must ever be the present—the fntare, more 
exciting still, mingles Itself with every 
thought and sentiment, and casts its beams 
of hope, or its shadows of fear, over the 
stage both of active and contemplative lif& 
In youth, we descry it in the distance. In 
the stritding and the man it appears and 
disappears like a variable star, showing in 
painful succession its spots of light and 
shade. In age it looms gimntic to the eye, 
full of chastened hope and glorious antici¬ 
pation ; and at the hour of transition, when 
the outward i^e is dim, it is the knit pic¬ 
ture which is maced from the ratina of the 
, mind,- Brewster. 
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FUTURE.—mindnA to the 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book 
of Fate, 

All bat the page prescribed, their present 
state; 

From brutes what men, from men what 
spirits know; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed lo-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and 
play? 

Plea^ to the last, he crops the flowery 
food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood: 

O blindness to the future! kindly given. 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by 
Heaven.— Pope. 

FUTURE.—The Glories of the 

Oh, how vast 

The glories of the future, once mismatched 
’Gmnst earth-life merely, and all its little¬ 
ness.— P. J. Bailey. 

FUTURE.—The Monarch of the 
The dynasty of the future is to have 
glorified man for its inhabitant; but it is to 
be the dynasty—” the kingdom ”—not of 
glorified man made in the image of Ood, 
but of God Himself in the form of man. 
Creation and the Creator meet at one 
puin^ and in one person. The long ascend¬ 
ing line from dead matter to man has been 
a progi’ess Godwards,—^not an asymptotical 
progress, but destined from the beg nning 
to fnrnish a point of union ; and, occupying 
that point as true God and true Mtin,—as 
Creator and created,—we recognUe the 
adomble Monarch of all the futilre 1—H. 
Miller. 

FUTURE.—The Pattern of the 
One might as well attempt to calculate 
mathematically the contingent forms of the 
tinkling bits of glass in a kaleidoscope .as to 
4ook through th^ tube of the future and 
foretell its pattern.—II. W. Beecher. 

FUTURE. —Revelations of i^e 
Time, as he courses onwards, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. In the future, 
As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

The undistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim past collect and ^ape them¬ 
selves, 

Upstarting in their own completed image, 
To scare or to reward.— S. T. Coleridge. 

FUTURITY.—Care about 

All care about futurity proceeds up^n a 
luppositlOD, that we know at least in some 
dejp'ee w^t will be future. Of the future 
we certainly know nothing; but we may 


form conjectures from the past; and the 
power of forming conjectures includes, in 
my opinion, the duty of acting in confor¬ 
mity to that probability which we di-cover. 
Providence g?ves the power of which reason 
teaches the use.— Dr. Johnson. 

FUTURITY.—Man'a Interest In 

Futurity is thegreattuss of mof/ksad that 
hereafter is the ^nd scene for me attain¬ 
ment of the folness of his existence. 
When depressed and mortified by a con¬ 
scious littleness of being, yet feeling 
emotions and intimations whidi seem to 
signify that he should not be little, he may 
look to futurity and exclaim—” I shall -he 
^eat yonder!" When feeling how little 
belongs to him, how diminutive and poor 
his simere of possession here, he may say 
—” The immense futurity is mine ! I may 
be content to be poor awhile in the pro¬ 
spect of that! ” If here obscure, and even 
despised, he may reflect—” Well, it is not 
here that I expect or want to verify my 
importance 1 ” If forcibly admonished of 
the brevity of life, the thought may arise— 
“Well, the sooner mventrance on a life 
that slid! have no end.^’— Fosier. 
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GAIETY.—The Benefit of 

Gaiety is the soul’s health, 

Sacbicss is its poison.—STANISLAUS. 

GAIMTY—in Relation to Good-Humour. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal 
perfumes to vegetable fragrance: the one 
overpowers weak spirits, and the other re¬ 
creates and revives them.—^D r. Johnson. 

GAIN.—The Course to Succeed in 

Pie that uHiuId succeed in a project of 
gain must never attempt to gain too much, 
and on proper occasions must even know 
how to lose.—N arbal, 

GAIN.—Unlawful 

Such gain is a hoard of sorrows, a heap 
of miseries, a mass of coiruption, a consum¬ 
ing rust and canker, a devouring fire, a 
condemning witness; and, if this be not 
enough, a treasure of wralJi.-- Clarkson. 

gale.—T he Effects of the 

The western gale sweeps o’er the plain ; 
Gently it waves the rivulet’s cascade ; 
Gently it parts the lock on beauty’s brow, 
And lifts the tresses ftom the snowy neck. 

Grahams, 
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OALVANX8M.---The Diacoveiy of 

Galvanism was first discovered at Bo* 
logna, 1791 , bv the lady of Louis Galvani, 
an Italian philosopher of great merit, and 
professor of anatomy—indeed, from whom 
the science received its name. His wife 
being possessed of a penetrating under- 
standing^|nd devotedly attached to her 
husband^^ok a very lively interest in the 
science which at that period so much occu¬ 
pied his attention. At the time the inci¬ 
dent we are about to narrate took place 
she was in a declining state of health, and 
taking soup made of frogs by way of re¬ 
storative. Some dead frogs happened to be 
lying on the table of Galvani’s laboratory, 
where also stood an electrical machine, 
when the point of a knife was unintentioiuilly 
brought into cunlact witli the nerves of one 
of the frog's legs, which lay close to tlic 
conductor of the machine, and immediately 
the muscles of the limb were violently 
agitated. Madame Galvani having closely 
observed the phenomenon, instantly in¬ 
formed her husband of it; and this inci¬ 
dent led to the interesting discoveries which 
will transmit his name to the latest posterity. 
—Loarinc. 

GAMBLING.—The Baneful Rage for 

No passion can lead to such extremities, 
nor involve a man in sucli a complicated 
train of crimes and vices, and ruin whide 
fitmilies so completely, as the baneful rage 
for gambling, it pioduces and nourislies 
all imaginable disgraceful sensations ; it is 
the most fertile nursery of covetousness, 
envy, ra^c, malice, dissimulation, falsehood, 
and fool^ reliance on blind fortune; it firc- 
miently leads to baud, quarrels, murder, 
ioi^'cry, meanness, and despair ; and robs 
us 111 the most unpanlonable manner of the 
greatest and most irrecoverable treasure— 
/w#—K nicge. 

GAMBLING. -The Results of 

In our large cities there is a sort of gam¬ 
bling which does not look particularly re- 
, pulsive; for it is not carried on in " hells,” 
and it pleads the sanction of titled names; 
and ^ct its results are hanging like a mill¬ 
stone round the neck of many a promising 
young man, and numbers of its victims 
must be sought in the Portland hulks or 
Dartmoor prison.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

GAME8TBR.—The Double Ruin of the 

The gamester, if he die a martyr to his 
profess^, is doublv ruined. He adds his 
'^eoul to other loss, and, by the act of 
Ruidde, renounces CRrth to forfeit heaven. 
•.-Colton. 

3lS 


GAMING—a Confeall^n of Extravagance 

Gaming is a kind of tacit confession that 
the company engaged therein do, in general, 
exceed the boun& of their respective for¬ 
tunes, and therefore they cast lots to deter¬ 
mine upon whom the ruin shall at present 
fall, that the rest may be saved a little 
longer, —Blackstone. 

GAMING.—^The Deceitfulness of 

Gaming is a vice the more dangerous as 
it is deceitful; and, contrary to every other 
species of luxury, flatters its votaries with 
the hopes of increasing their wealth; so 
that avarice itself is so lar from securing us 
against its temptations, that it oilen betrays 
the more thoughtless and giddy part of man¬ 
kind into them, promiring riimcs without 
bounds, and those to be acquired by the 
most sudden, as well as easy, and indeed 
pleasant means.—F ielding. 

GAMING—Defined. 

A mode of transferr ng property without 
producing any intermediate good.—D r. 
Johnson. 

GAMING.—The Relationship of 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the 
parent of prodigality.—C olton. 

GARB.— A Simple 

A simple garb is an ornament for those 
who have fiUed up their life with great 
daeds : I liken them to beauty in dis¬ 
habille, but more^ bewitching on that ac¬ 
count—L a Bruyere. 

GARDEN.—The Flower 

The spot adjoining the house was appro¬ 
priated to the cultivation of flowen. In a 
variety of handsome compartments were 
assembled the dioicest beauties of blooming 
Nature. Here the Hyacinth hung her 
silken bells, or the Lilies reared their silver 
pyramids. There stood tlie neat Narcissus, 
loosely attirel in a mantle of snowy lustte; 
while the splendid Ranonculus woip a full- 
trimmed smt of radiant scarlet. Pinks were 
rising to enamel the borders; Roses were 
openmg to dress the walls; surrounded on 
ail sides with a profusion of beauteous 
forms, either latent in the stalk, or bursting 
the buds, or blown into full expansion.—J. 
IIervey. 

GARDEN.—The Kitchen 

I In one place you might see the Marigold 
flowering, or the Beans in blossom. In 
another, the Endive curled her leaves, or 
the Lettuce thickened her tufts. Cauli¬ 
flowers sheltered their fiiir comjdexioa 
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nnder a green umbreHa; while the Borage 
dishevdled her lodes, and braided them 
with native jewds of a finer azure than the 
finest sapphires. On the sonny slopes, the 
Cucumber and Melon lay basking in the 
collected beams. On the raised bed.s, the 
Artichoke seemed to be erecting a standard, 
-while the Aspara^s shot into ranks of 
spears. The level ground produced all 
manner of cooling Sallels and nourishii^ 
Esculents, which, like the brows of the 
Olympic conquerors, were bound with a 
fillet of unfading Farsl^; or, like the 
pictures of the Mountain-Nymphs, were 
graced with a chaplet of fragrant Maijoiam. 
—In short, nothing was wanting to mmish 
out the wholesome luxury of on Antedilu¬ 
vian banquet.— J. Hervey. 

GARDEN.—Pleasure Derived from a 
Nothing is better able to gratify the in¬ 
herent passion of novelty than a garden; 
for Nature is always renewing her vane¬ 
gated appearance. She is infinite in her 
produq^ons, and the life of man may come 
to its dose before he has seen half the 
pictures which she is able to display.— Dr. 
Knox. 

GARDENING.—Delight Experienced in 

Toil and be strong. Some love the 
manly foils: 

The tennis borne; and some the graceful 
dance; 

Others, more hatdy, range the purple heath 
Or naked stubble, where from ncld to field 
The sounding coveys uige their labouring 
flight, 

Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 
The gun’s unerring thunder : and there are 
Whom still the meed of the green archer 
charms. 

But if through genuine tenderness of heart, 
Or secret want of relish for the game, 

You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 
To haunt the peopled stieam, the ganlen 
yields 

A soft amusment, a humane delight: 

To raise the insipid nature of Jthe ground, 

Or tame Us savage genius to the grace 
Of careless sweet rusticity, tluit seems 
The amiable result of happy chancy 
Is to create, and give a godly joy. 

Which every year improves. Nor thou 
disdain 

To check the lawless riot of the trees, 

To plant the grove, or turn the barren 
mould.—D r. Armstrong. 

QATHBRINQS.—Happy 

What a happy gathering is that when 
warm hearts meet tegether to celebrate the 
nuptials of two who have vowed to become 
ooe until deafii sunders them I And scarcely 


less happy is that gathering when long- 
severed frirads meet again; or the long-lost 
prodigal returns to his father’s bouse. The 
participators in such gatherings surely realize 
the same pleasure which the frienib and 
sisters of oethany felt when Lazarus, who 
had been dead, sat with them at their even¬ 
ing festival I—£. Davies. 

• 

GATHERINGS.—Painful 

There are some gatherings in this world 
which are largely alloyed with pain. Christ¬ 
mas or some birthday season comes round, 
inviting the n.embers of a scattered family. 
The circle is again formed; but, like that 
of men who have been standing under fire, 
and closing up their ranks, how is it con¬ 
tracted from former years! There are well- 
remembered faces, and voices, and forms, 
that are missing here; and the family group, 
which looks down from the picture, is laiger 
than the living company met at table. Some 
are dead and gone—“Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not; ” and a dark cloud hangs 
on a mother’s brow, for on the cheek of yet 
another her anxious eye, quick to see, dis¬ 
covers an ominous spot that threatens to 
“ lake Benjamin away.”— ^Dr. Guthrie. 

GAZETTE.—A 

A Venetian coin, worth about three fai - 
things. The fiist newspaper published at 
Venice was sold for this sum, whence the 
name.— Dr. Webster, 

GEM S—U naeen. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfalhomM caves of ocean bear;. 
Full many a Dower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

T. Gray. 

GENEALOGY—of the Royal Family. 

Her present Majesty Queen Victtsli is 
the niece of William IV.; who was the 
brother of George IV.; who was the son 
of George HI.; who was the grandson of 
George ll.; who was the son of Geoige 1 .; 
who was the cousin of Anne ; who was the 
sister-in-law of William III.; who was the 
son-in-law of James II.; who was tlm bro¬ 
ther of Charles II.; who was the son of 
Charles I.; who was the son of James I.; 
who was (he cousin of Elizabeth; who was 
the sister of Mary ; who -was the sister of 
Edward VI.; who was the son of Henry 
VIII.; who was the son of Henry VII.; 
who was the cousin of Richard III.; Who 
was the uncle of Edward V.; who was the 
son of Edward IV.; who was the cousin of 
Hewy VI.; who was the son of Henry V. r’ 
who was the son of Henry IV,; who was 
the cousin of Richard IL; who was the 
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grandson of Edward III.; who was the son 
of Edward 11 .; who was the son of Edward 

I. ; who was the son of Henry Ill.; who 
was the son of John; who was the brother 
of Richard I.; who was the son of Henry 

II. ; who was the cousin of Stephen; who 
was the nephew of lleniy 1.; who was the 
brother of William Rufus; who was the 
son of Wmiam the Conqueror. Victoria 
R^ina, atavU edita regibus; Te multi, 
frece proseqtdmur^ diuque lata intersis fo- 
pulo Anglia. —W. Brock. 

GENERAL.—The Bearing and Courage 
of a 

While confusion and horror are apparent 
on every side, and mighty luists are chaig' 
ing for victory or for death, he remains 
aw.ully calm and thoughtful; yet a won- 
(lious inspiration bums within his breast, 
ami only waits, the fit moment to leap 
foith into action in the dreadful sliife.— 
AUJllSUK. 

GENERAL.—^The Greatest j 

lie is the greatest general tvho puls his 
foes CO lout with little loss to his owu war- 
noi.s.~DR. 

GENEROSITY—the Accompaniment of 
Birth. 

Generosity is the accompaniment of htgli 
birth; pity and gratitude are itsaltcndjuis. 
—Corneille. 

GENEROSITY.—A Conqueror’s 

It is related of Demetrius—sumamed the 
Conqueror of C»V/ftr—that having icccived a 
marked and undoubted provocation, he laid 
siege to the city of Athens. The inhabit^ 
auts made a desperate resistance, but were 
at last obliged to surrender, ui consequence 
of great scarcity of provisions, Demetrius 
then ordered them, with the exception of 
the women and children, to be assembled 
together in one place, and to be surrounded 
with armed soldiers. Evcjy one was in the 
greatest fear, conscious how much they had 
injured him, and expecting every moment 
to be put to death. It is not .surprising 
tiiat thejr were overwhelmed with and 
admigNion, when they heard him, with a 
magnanimity honourable to human natuie, 
thus address them:—" I wish to convince 
you, O Athenians 1 how ungenerously yon 
have treated me; for it was not to an 
enemy that your assistance was refused, but 
to a ]^nce who loved you, who still loves 
you, and who wishes to res'enge hitnseir 
oniv by granting your pardon, and being 
still your frirnKL Return to your own 
homes: while you have been here mv 
.soldiers have bem filling your houses with 
provisions.’’— Arvine, 


GENEROSITY.-Wisdom Needed In 

A friend to everybody is often a friend to 
nobody, or che in his simplicity he robs 
his family to help strangers, and becomes 
brother to a beggar. There is wisdom in 
genero^ty as in evciything else.—Sl*US.> 

GEUN. 

GENIUS.—The Alchemy of 

1 he alchemy of genius can convert the 
commonest patlis of life, the most common¬ 
place and vulgar regions of society, into a 
perfect kingdom of romance.—D ueferin. 

GENIUS.—The Birth of 

Genius must be bom, and never can be 
taught.—D ryden. 

GENIUS.—In the Company of a 

A pci-son who can be habitually in the 
company of a communicative man of genius 
fill a con:>iderable time without being^ically 
morlificd, is either a very great, or a con¬ 
temptibly little, being; he has either the 
vigoioiis finnness of the oak, or the heavy 
firmness of a stone.—F oster, 

GEbilUS.—Dawnlngs of 

In those low' paths which poverty surrounds. 
The rough rude ploughman, off his fallow- 
grounds 

(Thai necessary tool of wealth and pride), 
VMiilc moil’d and sweating, by some pas- 
luic’s side, 

Will often stoop, inqmsitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy’s lace ; 

Oft w ill he witness, w'ith admiring eyes. 

The biook’s sweet dimples o’er the pebbles 
rise; 

And often bent, as o’er some magic spell, 
He’ll pause and pick his shantxl stone and 
shtU! 

Raptuies the while his inward powers in¬ 
flame, 

And joys delight him which he cannot 
name : 

Ideas picture pleasing vie^s to mind, 

For which his Janguage can no utterance 
find ; 

Increasing beauties, fresh’ning on his sight, 
Unfold new charms, and witness mote 
delight; 

So w’hile the j resent please, the past decay. 
And in each other, losing, melt away ; 
Thus pausing w'ild on all he saunters by, 

He feels enraptured, though he knows not 
why; 

And hums and mutters o’er his joys in 
vain, 

And dwells on soirething which he can't 
explain; 
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The bursts of thought with which his soul’s 
perplex’d, 

Are Wd one moment, and are gone the 
next; 

Yet still the heart will kindling sparks re¬ 
tain, 

And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive 
again. 

So have I mark’d the d^ing ember’s light, 
Whien on the hearth it fainted from my 
* sight, 

With glimmering glow oft redden up a^in, 
And sparks crack bright’ning into life in 
vain; 

Still lingering out Us kindling hope to rise, 
Till faint, and fainting, the lost twinkle 
dies. 

Dim bums the soul, and throbs the flutter¬ 
ing heart, 

Its paimul pleasing feelings to impart; 

I’dl by successless salliei wearied quite, 

The memory fails, and Fancy lakes her 
flight: 

The wick, confined within its socket, ilies, 
Borne down and smother’d in a thousand 
sighs!—C lare. 

GENIUS—Defined. 

(Jenius is nothing more than the effort of 
the idea to a.ssuine a definite form. Ihe 
idea, however, has in itself neither body 
nor substance, but only shapes itself an 
embodiment out of the scientific mateiials 
which environ it in time, of which industry 
is the sole purveyor.—FlCIlTK. 

GENIUS.—The Eccentricity of 

Genius is rarely found w'ithont some 
mixture of eccentricity, as the strength of 
spirit is proved by the bubbles on its 
surface.— Mrs. Balfour. 

GENIUS.—The Encouragements of 

The proper encouragements of genius are 
snlisistence and respect—G oldsmith. 

GENIUS—Everywhere. 

Genius is to be met with everywhere, in 
all classes of life; and where it takes root it 
is likely to flourish ; but if it lies unculti¬ 
vated it is buried.— Trusler. 

GENIUS.—^Tbe Highest Miracle of 

This is the highest miracle of genius— 
that thin^ W'hi^ are not shoum be as 
though they were,—that the imi^nations 
of one mind should become the personal 
recollections of another,— Macaulay. 

GENIUS.—Knowledge advantageous to 

Far be It from me to undervalue the 
creative power of genius, or to treat shrewd 
common sense ns worthless without know¬ 
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ledge. But nobody will .tdl me that the 
same genius would not tale an incomparably 
higher flight, if supplied with all the means 
which knowledge can impait, or that com¬ 
mon sense does not become, in fact, only 
truly powerful when in possession of the 
materials upon which judgment is to be 
exercised,—P rince Albert. 

GENIUS,—A Misconception rsg^ing 

Men give me some cierlit for genius. 
When I liave a subject in linnd, I study it 
profoundly. Day and night it Ls before me. 

1 explore it in all its bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the 
efforts which 1 make the people are pleased 
to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit 
of labour and thought.—A. Hamilton. 

GENIUS.—The Persecutions of 

Before the times of Galileo and Harvey, 
the world believed in the diurnal immova¬ 
bility of the earth, and the stagnation of 
the blood ; and for deqying these, the one 
w'as T>erscaited and the other ridiculed. The 
intcll gcnce and virtue of Socrates were 
unished with death. Anaxagoras, when 
e attempted to propagate# just notion of 
the Supreme Being, was dragged'lo prison. 
Aristotle, after a long series of persecutions, 
swallowed poison. The great geometri¬ 
cians and chemists, as Gerbert^ Roger 
Bacon, and others, were abhorred as magi¬ 
cians. Virgilins, bishop of Saltzbuig, 
having asserted that there existed antipodts, 
the Archbishop of Mentz declared him an 
heretic^ find consigned him to the flames; 
and the Abbot Trithemius, who was fond of 
improving stenography, or the art of secret 
writing, having published some curjpus 
works on that subject, they were con- 
demni*d, os works fill! of dialiolical myste¬ 
ries. Galileo was condemned at Rome pub¬ 
licly to disavow his sentiments remrding 
the motion of the earth, the truth of which 
must have beep abundantly manifest: he 
was imprisoned in the Inquisition, and 
vi.sited by Milton, who tells us he was then 
poor and old. Cornelius Agrippa, a native 
of Cologne, and distinguisned by turns as 
a soldier, philosopher, physician, chemist, 
lawyer, and writer, was believed ta.be a 
magician, and to be accompanied by a 
iamiliar spirit in the shape of a Mack dog, 
and yms so violently persecuted that be was 
obliged to fly from place to place; the 
people beheld him as an object of horror, 
and not unfrequently, when he walked, he 
found the streets empty at bis approach. 
This in^nious man aim in an hospital. 
When Urban Grandier, another victim 
of the age, was led to the stake, a large 
fly settlm on his head: a monk, who 
bad beard that Beel/ebnb signifies in 
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Hebrew the^ god of flies, reported that he 
saw this sptm come to take po^ssion of 
him. 

Even the teamed themselves, who had 
not applied to netoral i^osophy, seem to 
have acted with the same feeling as (be 
most ignorant; for when Albertus Magnus 
•->811 eminent phOoso|^er of the thirteenth 
centniy*—constracted an automaton, er 
curious piece of mechanism, which sent 
forth distinct vocal sounds, Thomas 
Aquinas (a celebrated theologian) ima¬ 
gined it to be the work of the devil,’’and 
stiuck it with his staff, which, to the morti¬ 
fication of the jpxat Albert, annihilated 
the labour of (Bny ^ears. Descartes was 
horribly persecuted m Holland when he 
first published his opinions. Voetios, a 
pdtson of influence, accused him of athe¬ 
ism, and had even projected in his mind to 
have thu philosopher burnt at Utrecht in 
an extraordinary W, which, kindled on an 
eminence, might be observed by the seven 
provinces. This persecution of science { 
and genius lasted tiU the close of the seven- 
teenmbcnlury.—I. Diskaeli. 

GENIUS.—The Popular Notion of 

According to the popular notion, the 
g^us learns without study, "and knows 
without learning. lie is el(^uent without 
preparation; exact without calculation; 
and profound without reflection. While 
ordinaiy men toil for knowledge by read¬ 
ing, by comparison, and by minute re¬ 
search, he is suppos^ to receive it as the 
mind receives dreams. His mii^ is like 
a vast cathedral, through whose'coloured 
windows the sunlight streams, painting the 
aisles with the varied colours of brUliant 
pictures.—11. W. Beecitbk. 

GBNIUS.—The Route of 

The route of genius is not less obstructed 
with disappointment than that of ambition. 
—Voltaire. 

GENIUS-Unexerted. 

Genius unexerted is no more genius than 
a bushel of acorns is a forest of oaks.—11. 
W. Beecuek. 

* AND LEARNING. 

If Am wish to know the force of human 
genhts, we should read Shakspeare. If 
we wbh to see the insignificance of human 
Ifaming, we may study his commentators. 
—Hazlitt. 

OBHTSBL.-TaUdnc and Thinking of belaK 

Then cannot be a surer proof of an 
innate meanness of disp^tion, than to 
be always talking and ^king of being 
Statz 


genteel. One must feel a stroi^ tendency to 
that which one is aivn.p trying to avoid f 
whnaver we pretend on dU Ot^ions a 
mighty contempt for anydiina it it ap^ty 
clear sign that we feci ouisdves nearly on 
a level with it.—H azlitt. 

GSMTILITY—not to be Over-Valued. 

Stand not so much on your gentility. 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed ming * 
From dead men’s dust and bones; ahd 
none of yours, 

Except you make or hold it—J omson. 

GENTLEMAN.—The Characteriatiea of • 

A gentleman’s first ebaracteristic is that 
fineness <bf structure in the body which 
renders it capable of the most delicate sen¬ 
sation ; end of structure in the mind which 
renders it capable of the most dblicate 
sympathies—one may say, simply—"fine¬ 
ness of nature.” This is, of course, com¬ 
patible with heroic bodily strength and 
mental firmness; in fact, heroic strength 
is not conceivable without such delicacy.— 
RUSKIN. 

GENTLEMAN.—The Difficulty of Defin. 

ing a 

What a gentleman is, ’tis hard with us 
to define. In other countries he is known 
by his privileges; in Westminster Hall he 
is one that is reputed one; in the court of 
honour, he that hath arms. The king can¬ 
not make a gentleman of blood; nor God 
Almigh^: but He can make a gentleman 
by creation. If you ask which is the belter 
of these two, the gentleman by creation 
may be the better; for the one may be a 
deikuched man, gnd the other a person of 
worth.— Selden. 

GENTLEMAN.—The Dnty of a 
It is observed that education is generally 
the worse in proportion to the w^th and 
grwdeur of the parents. Many are apt to 
think that to dance, fenc^ sp^ Frendi, 
and to know how to behave among great 
persons, comprehend the whole duty of a 
entleman; which opinion is enough to 
estroy all the seeds of knowledge, honour, 
wisdom, and vutue amoilg us.— Dean 
Swift. 

GBNTLSHAN.—The Pint 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about Him was a 
sufferer— 

A soft, meek, patient, humble^ tranquil 
spirit: 

The first true Gentletnan that ever breathed. 

Decker. 

GENTLEMAN.—A Perfect 
He that can enjoy the intimacy of fiie 
great, and on no occasion disgust them by 
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familiarity, orrii%face bimself by servility, 
proves that he is as^erfcct a gentleman by 
nature as his compimiotis ai-e by rank.-^ 
Colton, 

GENTLEMAN.—The Term— 

Its primal, literal, and perpetual meano 
mg te—“a man of pure race.— Ruskin. 

gentleman.—T he True 

The true gentleman is one whose nature 
has been fashioned after the highest models. 
It is a grand old name—that of gentleman, 
and has been recognized as a rank and 
power in all stages of society. To possess 
this character is a dignity of us(df, com¬ 
manding the instinctive noman ol every 
generous mind, and those who will not 
bow to titular rank, will yet do homage to 
the gentleman, llis qualities depend not 
upon fusion or manners, but upon moral 
worth—not on personal possessions, but on 
personal qualities. The IPsalmist briefly 
describes him as one “that u^elh up¬ 
rightly, and worketh rightcouimess, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart.— Smiles. 

GENTLEMAN*—The Way to be a 

The only way to be a gentleman is to 
have the' feelings of one; to be gentle in its 
proper acceptation, to be elevated above 
others in sentiment rather than in situation, 
and to let the benevolence of the heart 
be manifested in the general couitcsy 
and alTabilily of the demeanour.— IIORACif 
Smith. 

GENTLEMANLINESS.—The Test of 

Gentleness is indeed %e best test of 
gentlemanbness.— Smiles. 

QENTLENESS->Defined. 

Gentleness is love in society. It is love 
holding intercourse with those around it. 
It is that cordiality of aspect and tliat soul 
of speech which assures us that kind and 
earnest hearts may still be met with here 
below. It is that quiet influence which, 
like the scented flame of an alabaster lamp, 
Ills many a home with'light, and warmth, 
and fragrance altogether. U is the carpet, 
soft and deep, which, whilst it diffuses a 
look of ample comfort, deadens many a 
creaking sound. It is the curtain which, 
from many a beloved form, wards off at 
once the sammeris glow and the winter’s 
wind. It is the pillow on which sickness 
lays its head and forgets half its mise^, and 
to which death comes in a balmier dream. 
It considerateness. It is tenderness of 
feeling.^ It is warmth of affection. It is 
promptitude of sympathy. It is love in 
its depths^ and aU iU deUcacy. _ It is every¬ 


thing included in that matidiless mace— 
THE GENTLENESS OF CKETST.—DE. J. 

Hamilton, 

OBMTLENESS.^-Fearlaaa 

ffeariess gentleness Is the .most beautiful 
of feminine attractions—bom of modesty 
and love.— Mrs. Balfour. 

GENTLENESS.—The Success of 

Gentleness is far more successful in all its 
enterprises than violence ; indeed violence 
generally frustrates its own puAose, u'hile 
gentleness jcaicely ever fails.—^L ocke. 

GENTLEWOMAN.—Thir description of a 

A woman of good family, or ofgood breed¬ 
ing.—LoRii Bacon. 

Her voice was ever soft. 
Gentle, and low,—an excellent thing in 
woman.—SiiAKsteARE. 


Her mind, os well 
As free, is yet a Paradise untainted 
With blemishes, or the spreading weeds of 
vice.— Baron. 

GENUINE.—The Unchangeableneaa of the 

What glitters is only for the moment, 
Ih** genuine remains unchanged for aye.— 
Goethe. 

GEOLOGIST.—The 

He plucks die pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiiing Beauty’s lap to fill; 

He brea^ the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
Rocks’disappear before his skill: 

With thoughts that swell his glowing soul 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And, proudly scorning Time's control, 
Commences with an unborn age. 

Sprague. 

GEOLOGY.—The Diacloaurea of 

Seamy coal. 

Limestone, or oolite, and other sections. 
Give ns strange tidings of onr old connec¬ 
tions ; 

Our arboiescent ferns, of climate tonid. 
With unknown shapes of names and natures 
horrid; 

Strange ichthyosaurus, or iguaiiodcm, ' 
With many moie I cannot verse upon,' 

Lost species and lost genera; somtf i^oie 
bios 

Is chalk, marl, sandstone, gravel, or blue 
lias; 

Birds, b^sts, fish, insects, reptiles, fresh, 
marine, 

Perfect as yesterday among us seen, 

In rotk or cave ; ’tis passing strange to me 
How such incongruous mixture ere could 
bet 
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And vet no medley was it, each us station 
Once occtt(Hed ui wise and meet location • 
God u a tied of order, though to scan 
Ilu woiks may pose the feeble powers of 
man ■—WlLKs. 

jQEOLOQY->^e Handmaid of Religion 

It 19 gratifying to see a science, formerly 
classed, and not perhaps unjustly, amongst 
the most pernicious to faith, onie mott 
become her handmaid;—to see htr now, 
lifter so many years of wandering from 
theory to theory, or rathei fiom sision to 
vision, return once more to the home where 
she w it> bom, aid to the altar at which she 
made ]>er first simple offerings, no longer, 
as she I'-t went lorth, a wilful, dieamy, 
einpty-ha ided child, but with a mationly 
dignity, and a pnest-hke step, and a bosom 
full of wtll-cained gifts, to pile upon its 
sacred health 'Voi it was religion which 
gave gi ology birth, and to the sanctuary 
she hath once more, returned —Cardinal 
WiSLMAN. 

OBOML TRY —The Art of 

ITiis art IS rather fitted (o give precision 
to diseovtrus ah tidy made than to con¬ 
duct us to new —Goldsmiiu 

OBRMANS —The Warlike Character of the 

The Cfcrmans fight as a nation What 
ever then birth nr piofcssion, all are trained 
soldiers. Lhe nation is the army, the 
army is the n ition 1 lencc they cannot he 
moved save at the bidding of some grand 
prmaple, and the stimng of some soul- 
pcnetiating and elevating sentiment, and 
yet they are ns sensible as any nation that 
they abandon comfort, domestic ease, mo 
netaiy indtpendcnce, everything which 
mmlcm Lnghshmen love and live for, m 
order to identify the nation and the army 
But they iii w ilhng to pay the pnee 1 hey 
count hardihood of body and tramed courage 
of heart the noblest riches of a nation 
They reckon that national independence 
and nation i1 greatness nie a thousand times 
more pneious than gold and silver, and 
that to eUe on the field of battle is better 
and hnppiet than to lot and cmmble away 
in sybnntie ease Ihey hold, too, that 
the cause of lil>eity, and the free noble 
spirit engendered by the brotherhood of a 
nationality which aflnms its oneness by 
noble acts, is blessed by God, and that He 
wUl give victory to the armies who go 
forth to battle in trust m Ills name. No 
wonder they fight and tnumpb — Adn. 
GA&^IT. 

t'—The ChriatiaB's 

Tlteie wall be no Christian but what will 
I GeUuemonei but every praying 


Christian will find there is no Gethsemahe 
without its angel 1 —Binney. 

GHOST.—An Addreaa to a 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us I 
Be thou a spiiit of health or goblm damn’d? 
Bung with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell ? 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable ? 
i h<>u cumest in such a questionable shape 
lhat I will s^ieak to thee I'll call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane • O answer me' 
Let me not buist in ignorance, but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have bttist ihcir cerements; why the 
sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inum’d, 

Hath opcil his pondeious and marble jaws, 
lo east thee up again What may this 
mean, 

lhat thon, dead coise, again, in complete 
steel, 

Rie Ml st thus till glimpses of the moon, 
Miiing%ight hideous, and wc, fools of 
nature, 

So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts be}Olid the readies of oni 
souls ? 

Sa}, why is thfi? wheiefoie? whit shoild 
we do ?—bUAKSi f ARi 

GHOST —The Derivation of the Word — 

Thiswoid IS supposed to be < e ivetl fr im 
the Anglo baxon ^rti/—an inmate, inhibit 
ant, guest, and also spmt In popuiar u e 
It IS now restricted to. Iba lattci mt xihn j, 
but the piimitive idea seems to be that of 
dismissing the sfpi or spirit as the gu^st if 
the hoily —Prof Busii 

GHOST —Fear regarding a 

The fear of seeing a ghost, and of its 
being able to do some Imdily injury to the 
beholdei, is one of the most dreadful feel¬ 
ings the human mind can know and yet 
It IS intensely natural But who shill ac¬ 
count satisfactorily for its existence ?—£. 
Davibs. 

GIFTS —The Abuse of ' 19 

But surely, for his manners, 

1 judge him a profrne and dissolute wretch: 
Worse by possession of such great good 
gifts, 

Bemg the master of so loose a spmt. 

JONSOR. 

GIFTS.—The Beet 

The best thing to give to your enemy is 
foigiveness: to an opponent—tolerance j 
to a fnend-your heart j to yova child 
—a good example, to a father—defer¬ 
ence ; to your mother—conduct that tnll 
make her proud of you; to vounelf-*- 
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rwpectj to all men—charity.—M rs. 
rouR. 

GIFTS.—Constrained 

Who i^ves constrained, but his own’ibar 
reviles; 

Not thanked, but scorned; nor are they 
gifts, but spoils.—DM^ ham. 

GIFTS,—Tfio Crown of all 

• ' 

() Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the 
crown! 

Give what Thou can&t, without Thee we 
are poor. 

And with Thee rich, take wbat Thou 
wilt away. —Cow PUR. 

GIFTS—of God. 

Kiches, understanding, beauty, are fair 
gifts of God.—L uther. 

GIFTS.—Hearts without 

It is said of tlie Laccdsemonians, who 
were a poor and homely people, that they 
ofTtreil lean saciificcs to tbcii gods; and that 
the Athenians, who were a wise and wealthy 
people, ofTeicd fat and costly sacrifices; and 
yet in their wars the former lud always 
mastery over the latter. Whereupon they 
went to the oracle to know the reason u hy 
those should speed worst who gave most. 
The oracle returned fius answer to them:— 
“The Lacedemonians are a people who 
give ^eir hearts Jl^lheir gods, but the 
Athenians only gm theii gtfis to thiir 
gotls.” Thus hearts without gifts are better 
than gifts without hearts.-3w. Secki ic 

GIFTS.—Small, yet Great 

Every gift which is given, even though 
it be smaS, is in reality great, if it be given 
with affection.— Pindar. 

GIPSIES.—TheClothinK of the 

The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny 
* skin. 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

COWPER. 

GIPSIES.—The Descent of the 

• 

Some, because of their complexion, sup- 
p<W them to have descended from some 
migratory tribe of Indians; others, because 
of their name and practice, from the 
Egyptian^ one of the first people who 
ptetended to foretell events, as related in 
SacRd Histoiy, when Moses demanded of 
Pharaoh the release of the Mebrewa— 
Dr. DAttRS. 


GIPSIES.—The Fuel of tiie 

Ilaid faring race! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which, Icindled with dry leaves, just sam 
unquench’d 

The spaik of life.—C owper. 

GIPSIES.—The Isolation of the 

Notwithstanding that they are scattered 
over Turkey, * Russia; Hungary, Sjpain, 
England, and other countries, and li.ive 
intercourse with nearly all nations, they 
arc like the Jews, isolated and distinct from 
them in their manners, customs, and ap« 
pearance.—D r. Webster.* , 

GIPSIES.—^The Language of the 

Their language is peculiar to themselves 
and seems to be a compound of the most 
ancient languages in world. lliry 
generally style it—“Romany; ” a word of 
Sanscrit origin, sigiiifying— the hui>t)and, 
or that W'hicTi pertoineth unto them.” The 
lliblc has been translated into their lan¬ 
guage. — Borrow, 

GIPSY.—The Vocation of a 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening 
blazed 

The gipsy’s faggot — there we stood and 
gazed; 

Gazed on her .sunburnt face with silent 
awe. 

Her tattered mantle, and her hood of 
straw; 

Ilcr moving lips, her caldron brimming o’er, 
The drowsy biood that on her back she 
bore, 

Imps, in the bom with mousing owlet 
bred, 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 
Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of 
blackest shade, * 

When in the breeze the distant watch-dog 
bayed : 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew. 
And 'rac^ the Ime of life with searching 
view, 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with 
hopes and fears. 

To learn the colour of my future years * 

S. Rogers. 

GLACIER.—A Description of a 

I must explain to you what a glacier is. 
You see belore you thirty or forty moun¬ 
tain p^ks, and between these peaks what 
seem to you frozen rivers. The snow from 
time to time melting, and dripping down 
the sides of the mountain, and ^t^aling 
in the elevated h^ows b^wei^ Rife peaks,, 
forms a half-fluia mass—a river of ice— 
which is called a glacier. As it lies upon 
6 
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the slanting surface, and is not entirely 
solid throughout, the whole moss is eon' 
tinually pushing, with a gradual but imper* 
ceptibie motion, down into the valleys 
below.—M rs. Stowe. 

GLACIERS.—God made the 

Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain's 
brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty 
voice. 

And stopp'd at once amid their maddest 
plunge I 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of 
heaven 

liencath the keen, full moon ? Who bade 
tlic sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with 
living flowers 

or loveliest hue spread garlands at your 
feel ? 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

Answer! and let the ice*plains echo—God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow-streams with glad¬ 
some voice ! 

Ve pine-groves, w ith your soft and soul-likc 
sounds 1 

And they, too, have a voice, yon ])ile& of 
snow, 

And in their perilous fall sliall thunder— 
Godl 

Ye living flowers that skirt th’ eternal frost! 
I'e wild goals sporting round the eagle’s 
nest! 

■\’e eagles, playmates of the mountain- 
storm ! 

^‘e lightnings, the dread arrows of the 
clouds! 

^'c sigjis and wonders of the clement! 

Utter forth—God 1 and fill the hills with 
praise !—S. T. Coleridge. 

GLACIERS,—Magnificent Appearance of 

At a distance these glaciers, as 1 liavc 
•aid Ijtffore, look like frozen rivers; when 
one approa^es nearer, or where they press 
downward into the valley, they look like 
immense crystals and ]>illars of ice piled 
together in every conceivable form. The 
tflcct of this pile of icc, lying directly in 
tite lap of green grass and flowers, is quite 
sin^llar. Before we had entered the 
T.a11ey the 'sun bad gone down; the sky 
behind the mountains was clear, and it 
seamed for a few moments as if darkness 
was vapidly coming on. But in a few 
inomunts commenrcii a scene of transfigu¬ 
ration, more glorious than anything 1 had 
witnessed yet. The col(|^ white, dismal 
flelds of ice gradually dianged into hues of 
the most beautiful rose colour. A bank of 
226 


white clouds, which rested above the 
mountains, kindled and glowed, as if some 
spirit of light had entered into thefat. You 
did not lose your idea of the dazzling, 
spiritual whiteness of the snow; yet you 
seemed to see it through a rosy vdl. The 
sharp edges of the glaciers, and tlie hollows 
between the peak^, reflected wavering tints 
of lilac and purple. The effect was solemn 
and spiritual above everything I have ever 
seen. These words, which had often been 
m my mihd through the day, and which 
occurred too more often than any others 
w’hile I w'as travelling through the Alps, 
came into my mind with a pomp and m^- 
nifirence of meaning unknown before— 
“For by Him weie all things created that 
are in heaven and that arc in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers: tdl 
things were created by Him and for Him; 
and He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist.”— Mrs. riTOWE. 

GLADIATOR,—The Dying 

I see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand; his manly 
brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually 
low; 

And through his side the last drops ebb¬ 
ing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by 
one. 

Like tlie fitst of a thunder shower; and * 
now « 

The arena swims around him; lie is 
gone. 

F.re ceased the inliuman shout which hailed 
the wretch who won I 

He heard it, but he heeded not; his ^es 

Were with his heart, and fhal was far 
away; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor 
prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube 
lay. 

There where Ids young barbarians were 
at pkiy, 

There was his Dacian niother—he their 
sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this rushed with his blood; shall he 
expire 

And unavenged ? Arise ! yc Goths, and glut 
your ire!—B yron. 

GLADNESS.—^The Crushed Flowers of 

From the crushed flowers of gladness on 
the road of life a sweet perfume is wofted 
over to the present hour, as marching armies 
often send out from heaths the fragrance of 
trampled plants,— RichTER. 
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GLADNESS—Eternal. 

Eternal is his gladness who rejoices in an 
eternal good.—Sr. Avgustinb. 

GLADNESS.—General 

Gladness in every face express’d, 

Their eyes before their tongues confess’d; 
Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took j 
Friends to congratulate their friends made 
haste. 

And long-inveterate foes saluted as they 
pas/d.—D ryden. 

GLASS.—The Discovery of 
The discovery of glass is involved in 
great doubt and uncertainty. The generally 
received account is that of the Roman 
writer—Pliny, who relates that some ship* 
wrecked Phoenician m.arincrs having burnt 
the kali plant on a sea-shore while cooking 
their food, were surprised to observe a trans¬ 
parent substance remaining. This acci¬ 
dental circumstance became known to the 
people of Sidon, who carried out the hint 
they had in this way received, and hence 
the discovery of the art. Window-glass 
appears to have been made in England in 
the middle of the fifteenth ccntuiy, and in 
1557 a finer kind was manufactured at 
Crutched Friars, in London. The first 
flint glass was made at Savoy House, in 
the Strand; and Ihe first plate glass was 
made at Lambeth, in 1673, by Venetian 
workmen, brought over by the Duke of 
Buckingham. — Loaring. 

GLOBE.—The Disaolutlon of the 

These our actors, 

As I foretold you, weie all spirits, and 
Are melted into lur,—^into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of tliis vis'on. 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yeiu all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.— Siiaksreari!.. 

GLOBE.—The Materials of the 
iTobably, there is not an atom'of the 
solid materials of the globe which has not 
passed throt^h the complex and wondeeful 
laboratory of life —Mantell. 

GLORY—like a Circle. 

Gloty is like a circle In the water, 

VHtich never ceoseth to cnlaige itself. 

Till by broad spreading, it disperse to 
naught-S hakspeare. 

GLORY.—Ctmquered without 
He knows that he is teonquered without 
riorjr who is conquered without danger.— 
Ssxbca. 


GLORY.—The DeliKhts of 

The delights of glory are so great, that 
to whatever it is attached, even to death, 
we love it— Pascal. 

GLORY.—The End of 

One Cmsar lives—a thousand are forgot I 

D. K Yugng. 


GLORY.—The Love of 

The love of glory can only create a hc-o, 
the contempt of it creates a wise man.— 
Talleyrand. 

GLORY.—^The Road to 

The road to glory would cease to l^e 
arduous, if it were trite and trodden ; and 
great minds must be ready nut only to take 
opportunities, but to make them. Alexander 
dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple 
on a forbidden day. She exclaimed—.My 
son, thou art invincible 1 ” which was oracle 
enough for him. On a second occasion he 
cut the Gordian knot which others had in 
vain attempted to untie. Those who start 
for human glory, like the mettled hounds 
of Actseon, must pursue the game not only 
where there is a ]>ath, but where there is 
none. They must be able to simulate and 
dissimulate, to leap and to creep; to con¬ 
quer the earth like Cxsar, or to fall down 
and kiss it like Brutus; to throw their 
sword like Brennus into the trembling scale; 
or, like Nelson, to snatch the laurels from 
Uie doubtful hand of victory, while she is 
hesitating where to bestow them. That 
policy that can strike only while the iron i.s 
hot, will be overcome by that perseverance 
which, like Cromwell’s, can nuke the iron 
hot by striking; and he that can only rule 
the storm must yield to him who can both 
raise and rule it.—C'uLTON. 

GLOWWORM.—The 

Bright stranger! welcome to my field, 

Here feed in safety, here thy radiance yield; 
To me, oh, nightly be thy splendour 
given I 

Oh, could a wish of mine the skies com¬ 
mand. 

How would I gem thy leaf with liberal 
hand. 

With every sweetest dew of heaven I 

Say, dost thou kindly light the fair^ train 
Amid the gambols on the stilly plain, 
flanging thy lamp upon the moisten’d 
blade? 

What lamp so fit, so pure as thine, 

Amid the gentle elfin band to shin^ 

And ch^ the horrors of the midnight 
shade? 
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Oh, may no feather’d foe distnrb thy bower, 
And with barbarian beak thy life devoar ! 

Oh, may no ruthless tyrant of the sky, 
O’erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy 
seat; 

Nor tempest tear thee from thy green 
retreat, 

And bid thee ’raid the humming myriads 
die! 

Queen of the insect world 1 what leaves 
rlelighl ? 

Of such these willing hands a bower shall 
form, 

'I'o guard thee from the rushing rains of 
niglit, 

And hide thee from the wild wing of the 
storm. 

Sweet child of stillness! ’mid the awful 
calm 

Of pausing natuie thou art pleased to 
dwell. 

In hapjiy silence to enjoy thy balm, 

And shell tlirough life a lustre round thy 
cell. 

How diffv'rcut man, the imp of noise and 
strife, 

Who courts tlic storm that tears and 
darkens life, 

Ble^t when the passions wild the soul 
invade! 

How noliler far to bid these whirlwinds 
cease. 

To t.-islc, like thee, the luxury of peace, 

And shine in solitude and shade ! 

WmxidTT. 

GLUTTON.—The Defence of a 

A glutton will defeud his food like a 
hero.— Napoleon 1. 

Gluttons.- The aii in ah of 

The kitchen is their shrine, the cook 
their priest, the table tbeir altai, and their 
belly their god. —llvcK. 

t 

^LUTTONY. -The Fatality of 

(iluttony kills more than the sword.— 
Buck. 

GOD. 

This is one of the names which w'c give 
to that eternal, infinite, and incomprehen¬ 
sible Being—the Creator of all things, who 
preserves and governs every th'ng by Ilis 
plmighty power and wisdom, and is the 
only Object of our worship.— Cruden, 

« 

OOD.—The Absolute Meed for « 

If tliere be not a God, we must invent 
one.—HoBESPi EftRK 

tx% 


GOD.-The Agency of 

Tie works every moment in every part 
of this vast whole; moves every atom, ex¬ 
pands every leaf, finishes every blade of 
grass, erects every tree, conducts every par¬ 
ticle of vapour, every drop of rain, and 
every flake of snow; guides every ray of 
light, breathes in every wind, thunders in 
every storm, wings the lightning, pours the 
streams and rivers, empties the volcano, 
heaves the ocean, and shakes the globe. 
In the universe of minds. He formed, He 
presents. He animates, and He directs, 
all tire mysterious and wonderful powers of 
knowledge, virtue, and moral action, which 
All up the infinite extent of Ilis immense 
and ctenial empire.— Dr, Dwight. 

GOD.—The Anger of 

There is nothing in all the world that 
provokes God's anger but sin ; for all other 
things are His own works, in the goodness 
of which He rested with singular compla¬ 
cency and delight.—Bi’. Reynolds. 

GOD.—Bliss only in 

Return, my senses, range no more abroad, 
He only finds liis bliss who seeks for God. 

Parnell. 


In His favour life is found ; 

Al* bliss beside—a shadow or a sound, 

Covin'ER. 

GOD—a Comfort for Age. • 

He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providentially caters foi the siiarrow, 

Be comfort to my age!—S iiakspeake. 

GOO.—Communion with 

Communion with God is not to be at- 
Liined l>y abstraction and asceticism, but 
by the development of divine sympathic'., 

—F. W. Roulrtson. 

GOD.—The Decrees of 

They are not tlie result of deliberation, 
or the Almigh'y’s debating matters w thin 
Himself, rcasomng in His owntmhnd abrut 
the expediency of things, as creatures do; 
nor are they merely ideas of things future, 
but settled determinations founded on His 
sovereign will and pleasure.—^B uck. 

GOD.—Dependence on 

I should on God alone so much depend, 

That I should need nor wealth nor othffir 
friend.—W ither, 

GOD.—The Eternity of 

One of the deaf‘s and dumb pupils in the 
instil ition of Paris, being desire to express 
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his idea of the etemitr of the Deity, replied 
—It is duration, without beginning or end; 
existence, without bound or dimension; 
present without past or fuhtre. His eternity 
IS youth without infancy or old age; life, 
without birth or death; to-day, without 
yesterday or to-morrow."—A rvinb. 

OOD.—The Existenee of 

Since the world could not make itself, 
because nothing can act before its existence; 
and since it plainly appears that it is not 
eternal, by its being maae up of finite parts, 
which are in their nature mutable, limited, 
and corruptible:—since it is as plain that it 
could not be the work of chance, as appears 
by the beauty, order, and usefulness of the 
constituent parts, and the admirable harmony 
of the whole:—^by the law of nature, which 
is constantly, though unwittingly, observed 
by all the vegetative and brute creation 
by the exquisite art and contrivance that 
appears in the formation of a human body; 
-and what is of still greater regard, by me 
certainty we have that there are spirilual, 
immaterial substances, abstracted from, and 
superior to, matter; which could never lie 
produced by chance, or a fortuitous con¬ 
course of atoms:—therefore I conclude that 
there is One Supreme Ucing, who is a pure 
Spirit, and comprehends within Himself all 
perfection of being; which is the Cause of 
all causes; the Creator, the Preserver, and 
Governor of all things—and this Being is 
God !—Mrs. Wesley. 

QOD.—Faith in 

Let us learn, as Luther did, who, looking 
out of his window one summer evening, 
saw, on a tree at hand, a little bird making 
his brief and easy dispositions for a night’s 
rest. "Look,” Slid he, “how that Tittle 
fellow preaches faith to us all! He takes 
hold of his twig^ tucks his head under his 
wing, and goes to sleep, leaving God to 
THINK FOR HIM."--Power. 

QOD.—The Faithfulnese of 

We ask Nature to say—whether her God, 
who is Qu» God, is true to His Word? 
whether He ever says, and fails to do ? By 
the voic& of the sun, the stars, tlie hills,the 
valleys, the streams, the cataracts, the rolling 
thunders, and the loaring sea, she returns a 
majestic answer. Spring comes with infant 
Nature waking in her arms; Summer comes 
bedecked with a robe of flowers; Autumn 
comes with her swarthy brow, crovraed with 
vines, and on her back the sheaves of com; 
Old Winter comes with his shivering limbs, 
and frosen locks, and hoary head;—and 
these four witnesses—each laying one hand 
on die broad table of Nature, and lifting 
the other to heaven—swear by Him that 


liyeth for ever and ever, that all which God 
hath said, God shall do.— Dr. Guthrie. 

QOD.—The Fatherhood of 
It was a touching answer of a Christian 
sailor, when asked why he remained so calm 
in a fearful storm, when the sea seemed 
ready to devour the ship. He was not sure 
that be could swim ; but he said—Though 
I sink I shall but drop into the hollow of 
my Father's haivl; for He holds all these 
waters there.”— Arnot. 


My life hangs by a single thread; but 
that thread is .in a Falher"s hand.— J. H. 
Evans. 

GOD.—The Fear of 

He that so fears, fears not: he'shall not 
be afraid ; all petty fears are swallowerl up 
in this great fear. And this great fear is 
as sweet and pleasing as little fetirs arc 
anxious and vexing.—Aui>. Leighion. 

OOD.—The Forgivenees of 

God rises immeasurably, not only above 
our forgivenes.s, but above all our concep-' 
tions of Hib forgiveness. —J. H. Evans. 

GOD.—The Olory of 

flow glorious, how transcendently glo¬ 
rious, must lie needs be, who is the Being 
of all beings, the Perfection of all pcrffcc- 
tioiis, the very Glory of all glories, the 
eternal Gotl I He is the glory of love and 
goodness, who is good, and doth good con¬ 
tinually unto me, though I be eviT, an I do 
evil continually against Him. lie is the 
glory of wisdom and knowledge, unto whom 
all the secret thoughts, the inward motions 
and retirements of my soul, are exactly 
knoaui and manifest. Never did a thought 
lurk so secretly in my heart but that His all-, 
seeing eye could espy it out. Even at tills 
time Heknowc what I am now tliiiiking of, 
and what I am doing, as well as myself; 
and, indeed, well may He know what I 
think, and speak, and do, when I can 
neither think, nor speak, nor do anything 
unless Himself be pleaseil to give me 
strength to do it He is the glory of might 
and power, who did but speak the word, 
and there presently went out that com¬ 
manding power from Him by which this 
stately fabric of the world was formed and 
fashioned.— Bp. Beveridge. 

QOD.—Olory Given to 

That martial king—Edward III., out* 
went his fame, and was accounted to have 
done thinm more commendable than hit 
victories ; for having vanquished the French 
king "by force of battle, he put off from 
himself the whole glory, and gave it de- 
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routly to God, causing to be sung— 
nMs, Domintf nan naMs^ Damme, etc.— 
Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, Ixird, 
but unto Thy name be the ^lory given 1 ’* 
—Spencer. 

GOO.—The Goodness of 

Oh, lie is good,—lie is immensely good 
Who all things formed, and formed them 
all for man;— 

Who marked the climates, varied every 
zone. 

Dispensing all His blessings for the best, 

In order and in beauty 1—SMART. 

GOD.—The Greatness of 

If philosophy is to beljelieved, our world 
is but an outlying comer of creation ; beai- 
ing, perhaps, as small a proportion to the 
great universe, as a single grain bears to all 
the sands of the sea-shore, or one small 
quivering leaf to the foliage of a boundless 
forest Yet even within this earth’s nanow 
limits, how vast the work of Piovidence ! 
How soon is the mind lost in contemplat¬ 
ing it! How great that Bting whose hand 
pamts every flower, and shapes every leaf; 
who fbrms every Imd on every tree, anil 
every infant in the darkness of the womb; 
who feeds each crawling worm witli a 
parent's care, and watches like a mother 
over the insect that sleeps away the night 
in the bosom of a flower; who throws open 
the golden gates of day, and draws around 
a sleeping world the dusky curtains of the 
night; who measures out the drops of every 
shower, the whirling snowflakes, and the 
sands of man’s eventful life; who de¬ 
termines alike the fldl of a sparrow and the 
&te of a kii^dom; and so overrules the 
tide of humw fortunes, that whatever befall 
him, come joy or sorrow, the believer says 
—It is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth 
Him good,”— Dr. Guthrie. 

GOD.—The HolineeB of 

God is not only holy, but holiness itself. 
The creatures, when tliey are holy, are holy 
according to His laws; the holiness of 
angels or men is the conformity to the law 
of their creation. But God’s will is His 
rule, His essence is His law, and therefore 
all His actions are neccssanly holy; and 
all created holiness is but a resemblance of 
God’s. He IS the fountain,—the ever-flow¬ 
ing the over-flowing fountain of holiness. 

—MANTON. 

GOD.—The Immutability of 

Immutability is a glory belonging to all 
the attributes of God. It is not a single 
i^ection of the divine nature, nor is it 
limited to partiailar objecU thus and thus 


disposed, la oixr notion and conception 
of the divine perfections, tb(^ are aU 
(bfiereot i the wisdom of Gk>d is not His 
power, nor His power His holiness; but 
immutability is the centre wherein they all 
unite. None of His perfections will appear 
so glorious without His beam—the sun of 
immutabilify, which iSenders them 
excellent, without the least shadow of im¬ 
perfection.— Charnock. 

GOD—Invisible. 

A poor dumb boy, in whom I was in¬ 
terested, and whom I had been seeking to 
impress with tlie fact of the being of a 
Gera, told me that he had been looking 
everywhere for God, but could not find 
Him ; " there was God—NO.” I seized a 
air of bellows, and blew a puff at his 
and, which was red with cold on a 
winter’s day. He showed signs of dis¬ 
pleasure ; told me it made his hands cok4 
while I, looking at the pipe of the bellows, 
told him I could see nothing; “there was 
wind—no I ” He opened nis eyes very 
wide, stared at me, and panted; a deep 
crimson suffused his whole face, and a soul 
—a real soul—shone in his strangely al¬ 
tered countenance, while he triumphantly 
repeated — “God like wind! God like 
wind!”— C. Elizabeth. 

GOD.—The Justice of 

As He is too merciful to condemn the 
innocent, so is He too just to acquit the 
guilty.— W. Secker. 


Thou, rather than Thy justice should be 
stained. 

Didst stain the cross. —Dr. E. Young. 

GOD.—The Kino wss of 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lainb. 
—Sterne. 

GOD.—The Kindnessea of 

So many ate God’s kindnesses to us, that 
as drops of water, they run together; and 
it is not until we are boma.up by the mul* 
titude of them, as by streams m deep chan¬ 
nels, that we recognize them as coming 
from Him. We have walked amid His 
mercies as in a forest where we are tangled 
among ten thousand growths, and touraed 
on evei^ hand by leaves and bnds which 
we notice not. We cannot recall all the 
things He has done for ns. They ure so 
many that they must needs crowd upon 
each other, until they go down behind the 
horizon of memory, bke full hemispheres of 
stars that move in multitudes and sink, not 
separate and distinguishable, but multitu¬ 
dinous, each casting light into the other, 
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and so clouding eacH o^er by common 
bn£fb.tness.<»H. W, BBE(;HBn> 

OOD.—^The Knowledge of 

'What must be the Imowledge of Him, 
from whom all created minds have derived 
lx»th their povrer of knowing, and the in- 
nmnerable objects of their knowledge ! 
'What must be the wisdom of Him, from 
whom all beings derive their wisdom; from 
W'hom the emmet, the bee, and the stork, 
receive dbie skill to provide, without an 
error, their food, habitation, and safety; 
and the prophet and the seraph imbibe 
their exalted views of the innumerable, 
vast, and sublime wonders of creation, and 
of creating glory and greatness !—■ Dr. 
DwiGlir. 


COD.-~*The Long-Suffering of 

Mercy is the spring of God’s long-suflcr- 
ing ; forgiveness is ihe activity of this mcicy; 
and long-sulfuring is its quiet flow.—-J. II. 
JCVANS. 

GOD—is Love. 

It is God’s true name. Why not indeed 
change the name of our Deity ? Why not 
teach children to say, when asked—Who 
made you?—Love, the Father. Who le- 
deems you ?—Love, the Son. Who sancti¬ 
fies you?—Love, the Holy Ghost. Why 
IS this dear name not sown in our gardens 
in living green, hung on the walls of nui sc¬ 
ries and on the poitals of churches? Surely 
on some day of balm did this golden woid 
pass acioss the mind of the Apostle, when, 
perhaps, pondeiing on the character of 
Jpsus, and feeling his own heart burning 
within him, he spread out the spark in his 
bosom, till it became a flame, encompassing 
the nnivcise, and the great generalization 
leaped from his lips— “God is Lovt.” 
Complete as an epic, and immortal as com¬ 
plete, stands this poem-sentence, insulated 
m its own mild glory, and the cross of Jesus 
is below.—G. Gilfillan. 

OOD.—Love to 

The measuie of our love to God must be 
to love Him without measure. The creature 
may have the milk of our love, but God 
must have the cream. Love to God must 
he above all other things, as the oil swims 
above the w'atcr.— T. Watson. 

OOD.—The Mercy of 

His mercy is Ilis glory, and His glory 
is the light of heaven. His mercy is the 
life of creation, and it fills all the earth; 
and liis men y is as a sea too, and it fills all 
the abysses of the deep: it hath given us 
promises of supply of whatsoever we need, 


and relieves us in all our fears, and in gU 
the evils that we suffer,—B p. Taylor, 

But jov I anii(l this universal change, 

One thing ne’er changes: ’midst the ebb 
and sur^e 

Of Time’s wild rocking bUlows, like a light 
It bums, and lamps a dying universe 
As with the radiance of immortal day. 

And whispers to my spirit, as I go 
Down into the dull charnel, of the joy 
And endless rapture of the bliss to oe: 

It is the loving mercy of my God,— 

0 glorious pledge, sealed wi'h the Saviour’s 
blood! 

With Ills dear promise to assure my soul, 

I will take heart upon my pilgrim way, 
Inscribing on the battle-flag of hfe. 

As the heraldic motto of my tmst— 

“ Thy mercy is for ever and foi ever, 

O God 1 on all that fear Thy Name.” 

Matson. 

GOD.—The Name- 

Nothing is easier than to t-iy the word— 
unh'erse, and yet it would »ake us millions 
of millions of >cais to bestow one hasty 
glance upon the surface of that small por¬ 
tion of it which lies within the lange of our 
glassC',. But what arc all suns, comets, 
earths, moons, atmosphcies, seas, rivers 
mmntaiits, valleys, plains, woods, cattle, 
wild beasts, fish, fowl, grasses plants, 
shtubs, niinerals, and metals, compared 
with the meaning of the one name—God ! 
—PULSFORD. 

OOD.—^The Omnipresence of 

A heathen philosopher once asked a 
Christian—“Where is God?” The Chris¬ 
tian answered—“Let me first ask you— 
Wlicie is He not? Arrowsmiih. 


Creation, in all its length and breadth, in 
all its depth and height, is the manifestation 
of Ills Spirit, and without Him the world 
were doik and dead. The universe is to us 
as the burning bush which the Hebrew 
leader saw: God is ever present in it; for 
it bums with His glory, a^ the ground on 
which we stand is always holy.— Francis. 

OOD.—The Omniscience of 

God is omniscient as well as omnipotent; 
and omniscience may see reason to with¬ 
hold what omnipotence could bestow.—K. 
Cecil. 

OOD.—The Power of 

The power which gave existence, is power 
which cm know no limits. But to all beings, 
in heaven, and earth, and hell, He gave 
existence, and is therefore seen to posi>ess 
powers which transcend every bound. The 
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power which upholds, moves, and rules 
the universe, is also clearly illimitable. 
The power which is necessary to move a 
single world transcends all miite under- 
stsmding. No definite number of finite 
beinp possess sufficient power to move a 
singM world a hair’s breadth; yet God 
moves the m’eat world which we inhabit 
sixty*eicht thousand miles in an hour; two 
hundred and sixty times faster than the 
swifiest moUon of a cannon ball. Nor does 
he move this world only, but the whole 
. system, of whlBli it is a part; and all the 
worlds which replenish the immense stellary 
system, formed of suns innumerable, and 
of the planets which surround them. All 
these He has also moved from the beginning 
to the present moment; and yet “He 
faintelh not, neither is weary I ”—Da. 
Dwight. 

GOD.—Resemblance to 

To escape from evil, we must be made as 
far as pos<.iblc like God ; and this resem¬ 
blance consists in becoming just, and holy, 
and wise.— Plato. 

GOD. —Resignation to 

A certain Stoic, speaking of God, said— 
“ What God wills, I will; whal God nills, 
1 will not; if He vill that I live, I will 
live; if it be His pleasure that 1 die, 1 will 

GOD.—No Room for 

It is said Of Tiadrian VT., that, having 
built a stalely college at Ixiuvain, he .set this 
inscrption on the iront in golden letters :— 
'hajcitum plantar tf, Lavanium ri^tmit, sed 
CieraniedUinnvmeittum —“ Utrecht planted 
me, Louvain watered me, but C’xsar gave 
the incic.ase.” A passenger, reproving his 
folly, underwrote ;—Hie hms nihil fecit— 
“Here was no loom for God to do any¬ 
thing."— Pa,ri,us. 

GOD.— The Service of 

'I'here is no worTi on earth easier than the 
true service of God. —-Lu i her. 

GOD.—The Sons of 

When the Danish missionaries labouring 
at Malabar, were engaged, with some of the 
converted natives at tlieir side, in translating 
these wonls—" the sons of God "—into their 
language, one of them exclaimed—“Tt is 
too miuh I let us rstlier translate it—They 
shall be permitted to kiss His feet I” — 
IJIULLOGK. 

GOD.—^The Sovereignty of 

The sovereignty of God was the joy of 
the Redeemer’s soul, and is tlie consolation 
of the Redeemer’s people.-—J. H. Evans. 


GOD.—The Spirituality of 

There is no difference as to what may^be 
termed the popular chscracters of spirit— 
between the spirit of man and God, con¬ 
sidered as a Spirit; for God made man in 
His own image. But there is one great 
and radical difcrence: human and angelic 
spirits are finite; God, whom we worship, 
is infinite.— R. Watson. 

GOD.—Submieelon to 

This implies that we justify Him in every¬ 
thing that He docs—that we approve all 
that lie does—that we cleave to Him in the 
midst pf all.— ^Dr. Beaumont. 

GOD.—No Substitute for 

No creature can be a satisfactoiiy and 

E ermanent substitute fur God ; but God can 
e more than a sati.sfactory and permanent 
substitute for every creature.— ^Dr. Davies. 

GOD.—Symbols of 

The heavens are a point from the pen of 
His perfection ; 

The world is a rosebud from the bower of 
His beauty; 

The sun is a spark from the light of His 
wisdom; 

And the sky a bubble on the sea of His 
power,—S ir W. Jones, 

GOD.—Trust in 

I have seen two miracles lately. I looked 
up, and saw the clouds above me in the 
noontide; and they looked like the sea 
that'was hanging over me, and 1 could see 
no cord on whirm they were suspended, and 
yet they never fell And then when the 
noontide had gone, and the midnight came, 
I looked again, and theie was the dome of 
heaven, and it was spangled with stars, and 
I could see no pillars that held up the skies, 
and yet they never fell. Now lie that holds 
the stars up, and moves the clouds in their 
course, can do all things, and 1 trust Him 
in the sight of these miracle.s.— Luther. 

GOB.—The Ways of 

A cockle fish might as «vell attempt to 
bring the ocean into its little shell, as man 
attenmt to uiulerstand the ways of God.— 
Bp. Beveridge. 

GOD.—The Will of 

The will of God is always good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, howsoever it seem 
to us.—H enry Smith. 

GOD.—The Wrath of 

The wrath of man is the r:^ of man; 
but the wrath of God is the reason of God* 
—Bp. Reynolds. 
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ODD.—YMralnc' for 

Ob fcxra message from above 
To bear my spirits up ! 

Some pledge of my Creator’s love 
To calm my terrors, and support my hope I 
Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 

Be thou my God, and the whole world is 
mine: 

While Thou art Sovereign Tm secure; 

I shall be rich till Thou art poor; 

For all I fear, and all 1 wish,—heaven, 
earth. 

And hell, are Thine.—D r. Watts. 

QODLINBSS.—No Excess in 

Every created thing has its bounds; but 
grace has none. In true godliness there is 
no excess. Those wells which are of God’s 
digging can never be too full of water, lie 
ddights to see the trees of righteousness 
laden with the fruits of righteousness.— 
W. Secker. 

GODLINESS—in Relation to Aceom* 
plishmenta. 

It is godliness alone which, as the 
diamond to the ring, acldeth real value to 
all natural and acquired accomplishments. 
—SWINNOCK. 

GOLD.—The Beautifying Power of 

Gold gives an appearance of beauty even 
to ugliness.—B uilbav. 

GOLD.—The Fashion and Fate of 

Gold I gold 1 gold! gold ! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammer’d and roll’d; 
Heavy to get, and light ft> hold ; 

Hoarded, barter’d, bought, and sold, 
Stolen, borrow’d, ^uander’d, doled ; 
Spum’d by tlie young, but hugg’d by the 
old, 

To the very verge of the church-yard 
mould; 

Price of many a crime untold; 

Gold! gold ! gold! gold 1 ^ 

Good or bad, a thonsand-fold!— HoodT 

GOLD.—Lust of 

O cursed lust of gold I when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both 
worlds. 

First starved in this, then damn'd in that to 
come.^— R. Blair. 

GOLD.—The Nature of 

It is a glittering, yellow-coloared kind of 
eart^ the same as mat of which man him¬ 
self is forme^ It is perishable, and subject 
to vanity, lifeless, and intrinsically of no 
pecnliar virtue.—S crjver. 


GOLD.—The Power of 

Stronger than thunder’s winged force 
All-powerful Md can speed its course; 
Through watmful guar^ its passage make, 
And loves through solid walls to break. 

. Francis, 

GOLD.—The Thirst for 

The thirst for gold 

Hath made men demons.— Burleigh. 

GOLD—a Touchstone. 

Men have a touchstone whereby to try 
gold, but gold is the touchstone whereby to 
try men.—D r. Fuller. 

GOLD AND IRON.—The Omnipotency of 

There are two metals, one of which is 
omnipotent in the cabinet, and the other in 
the camp,—^gold and iron. He that knows 
how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know 
something more to keep it.— Colton. 

GOLDFINCH.—The Little 

I love to sec the little goldfinch pluck 
The gioundsd’s feather’d seed, and twit 
and twit. 

And soon in bower of apple blossom 
pel ch’d, 

Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song; 
I would not hold him prisoner for the 
world !—IlURDIs. 

GOOD.—The Acquisition of 

The laborious acquisition of any good 
we have long enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. 
—S. Smiiu. 

GOOD,—The Death of the 

The good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer 
dust 

Bum to the socket— ^W. Wordsworth. 
GOOD—Defined. 

That sort of happiness which all men 
desire, as being pleasant and agreeable to 
them.— Crudkn. 

GOOD—doth Good. 

Ariston said—that neither a bath nor an 
oration doth any good, unless it purify, the 
one the skin, the other the heart is 

good which doth good .— Venning. 

GOOD.—The Growth of the 

How inlestractibly the good grows, and 
propagates itself, even among the weedy 
entanglements of evil I—Carlyle. 
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GOOD^xAb Imputoe to do 

Never did any sntd do but it come 
readier to do tiie #ame a|;ain, uddi more 
enjoyment, Never was Iov& or gratitudei 
orb^ty practised but with incasing ioyf 
which limtf ^ho proctiser still more ib love 
with the &ir act—^ haftbssukit. 

O0OP.—The Piih of that which is 

Nq good lives so lorn; as tliat which is 
thankfully iAipiovcd.—W. Secker. 

GOOD.—The Luxury of Doing 

Hard was 'their lodgings homely was their 
food, 

For all their luxury was doing good, 

' Garth. 

GpOD.—Made 

I pray you note this—wc must first be 
made good befoic we can do good; wc 
must be made just before our words 
can please God.—B p. Latimer. 

GOOD.— The Natural Love of 

Trust to the natural love of good where 
there is no temptation to be bad—it operates 
nowheie more foicibly Ilian in. education.— 
S. Smith. 

GOOD.—The Present Reward of 

God rewards good done in this world 
even here also. — I'Ror. Lessing. 

GOOD—cannot Rise from Evil. 

Keep virlue’s simple path before your eyes, 
Noi think fiom evil ^od can cvei lise. 

J, Thomson, 

COOD-BREEDING—Dcfincd. 

The inferior art of life and behaviour.— 
SrLELl,, 

GOOD-BR££DING.~The Necessity of 

So netcssaiy is good .breeding, that no 
cue can m.irih smoothly and happily along 
the path of life without it.—AomsoN. 

GOOD-BREEDING.—The Security of 

A man’s own good-breeding is the best 
security against other people’s ill manners. 

, —Chesterfield. 

GOOD-HUMOUR—Defined. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of 
being pleased; a constant and perennial 
loftuess of manner, easiness of approach, 
and serenity of disposition, like that which 
every man perceives in himself when the 
fiftt transiKirts of new felidty have sub- 
aide<l, and bis thoughts are only k^t in 
<001 ion by a slow succession of soft im- 


pnlces. Good-humour is a state betw^ 
gaiety and unconcern; the act or emanation 
of a mind at leisure to regard the gratifica¬ 
tion of another.— Dr. Johnson. 

GOOD-HUMOUR.—Gentle 

’Tis gentle good-humour that makes life so 
sweet. 

And picks up the flowerets that garnish our 
feet—B eamire. 

GOOD-NATURE-Defined. 

Good-nature is that benevolent and 
ainiable temper of mind which disposes 
u<- to feel the misfortunes and enjoy ftie 
happiness of others; and, consequently, 
pushes us on to promote the latter, and 
prevent the former; and that without any 
abstract contemplation on the beauty of 
virtue, and witoout the allurements or 
terrors of re%ioa.— Fielding. 

GOOD-NATURED.—Reasons for being 
Some are good-natuied liecaiise they are 
benevolent, and always feel in a sunny 
mood; some, because they have such 
vigour and lobust health that care flies 
ofl from them, and they really cannot feel 
nettled and worried; some, because a sense 
of character }t.ecps them from all thirds 
unbecoming manliness; and some, from 
an overflow of what may be called in part 
animal spirits, and in part, also, hopeful, 
cheerful dispositions. —H. W. Beecher. 

GOODNESS —A Dram of 

I will esteem a dram of goodness worth 
a whole woild of greatness.— Bp. Hall. 

GOODNESS.—The Greatness of 
True goodness fs not without that germ 
of greatness that can bear with patience the 
mistakes of the ignorant, and the censures 
of the malignant.—C olton. 

GOODNESS—is Immortal. 

“ The evil men do lives after them; ” but 
we do not believe that *‘the good is oft 
intatred with their bones.” No, it is as 
immortal as the Divine ^eing in whom it 
originates. The good must ever live, and 
“walk up and down the earth,” like a 
liriiig spirit guided by the living God, to 
convey blessings to the children of men. 
It lives in humanity, in some form or otl^, 
like the subtle substance of material things, 
which though ever changing never perishes, 
but adds to the stability, the beauty, and 
the grandeur of the universe.— Maclbod, 

GOODNESS—in the Little FTager. 

He has more goodness in his little finger 
than you have in your whole body.—D ean 
Swift. 
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GOODNESS.—The Iterity oT 

Nothing is more rarely to be found tlmn 
real goodness.— La Rochefoucauld. 

GOODNESS.—True 

TVne goodness is like the glow*\ronn in 
this—that it shines most when no eyes, ex¬ 
cept those of Heaven, are upon it.—^A dn. 
Hake. 

QOOD.NIOHT.—A Fair 

To all, to each, a fair good-night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumbers light 

Sir W. Scott. 

GOSPEL.—The 

The Gos^'^ the old English word— God- 
spelt that is—good speech, good news, good 
hearing, good tidings.— Cradock. 

GOSPEL.—The Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the Gos^l is like the dew 
and the small tain that distilieth upon the 
tender grass, wherewith it doth flourish and 
is kept green. Christians are like the several 
flowers in a garden, that have each of 
them the dew of heaven, which, being 
shaken with the wind, they let fall at each 
other’s roots, whereby thISy are jointfy 
nourished, and become nourishers of each 
other.— Bun VAN. 

GOSPEL.—The Effect of the 

The Moravian missionaries, who carried 
the Gospel to the Greenlanders, thought it 
best to prepare the minds of the savages to 
receive it, by declaring to them at first only 
the general truths of religion:—the ex¬ 
istence of God, the obedience due to His 
laws, and a future retribution. Thus passed 
away several years, during which they saw 
no fruit of their labours. At last they ven¬ 
tured one day to speak to them of the 
Saviour, and read to them the history of 
His passion. They had no sooner dune 
?°» * nan one of the hearers, named Ka- 
jamak, approached the table where the 
missionary was sitting, and said to hun in 
an earnest and affecting tone—*'What is 
that you tell us 7 Repeat that once more. 

I too wish to be saved I ” And Kajamak 
believed, lived like a Christian, and died in 
peace, the first-fruits of an abundant har¬ 
vest.— MONon, 

GOSPEL.-Faith in the 

Paganism was never accepted os truth 
by the wise men of Greece, neither by 
isocrates, Pythagoras, Plato, Anaxagoras, 
nor Perides. Cut, on the other side, the 
loftiest intellects, since the advent of Christi¬ 
anity have had faith, aliving faith, a practical 


fititl^ in the mysteries and doctrines of the 
Gos^—N afcmleon I. 

GOSPEL.—The Importance of tho 

The Gospek is not only wondpcfiil but 
all-important, tt is the Gospel of our sal¬ 
vation. It Is the breftd, the water of life. 
For dying souls it is the oi^y remedy. It 
has di^ more alreaify for the publie s^are 
of nations than all toe civil institutions of 
men; and by this alOne vrill the wmemess 
and solitary place be mtu^ glad, and the 
desert rejoice arid blossom as the rose.— 
Jay. 

GOSPEL.—The Nature of the 

The Gospel is the futfihnent of all hopes, 
the perfection of all philosophy, the inter¬ 
pretation of all res^itions, the kqr to 
the seeming contrimictions of the uhysied 
and moral world.— Prof. Max Muller. 

GOSPEL.—Peace Derived from the 

All human learning is of no avail Reason 
must be put out of the question. 1 reasoned, 
and debate^ and investigated; but I found 
no peace till I came to the Gospel as ft 
little child, till I received it as a little babe. 
Then such a light was shed abroad in my 
heart, that I saw the whole scheme at cnce, 
and I found pleasure the most indescribable. 
—Dr. Gordon. 

GOSPEL.—The Promlaea of the 

The promises of the Gospel are the sub¬ 
servient objects of faith, The promise is 
as the dish wherein Christ, the bread of 
life, the manna from heaven, is set before 
faith, and presented to it. Both are served 
up together; but faith feeds not on the 
dish, but on the manna and bread of life 
in it—C larkson. 

GOSPEL.—The Way to Listen to the 

Some people are very squeamish about 
the manner of a clerg 3 rman in preaching. 
Now suppose you were hearing a will read, 
expecting to receive a leg^y, would you 
employ the time in criticising the lawyer’s 
maimer while rading it? 7^; you would 
give all your interest to ascertain il^mything 
were leR to yourself, and how much. Let 
that, then, be the way in which you listen 
to the Gospel— R. Hill. 

GOSSIP.—A 

A long-tongued babbling gossip. 

Shakspearb. 

GOSSIP.— Tired of a 
A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we 
evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing 
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that we are indebted to the honour of his 
visit solely to his bemg tired of himself. 
He sits at home until he has accumulated 
an insupportable load of ennut, and then 
he ssillies forth to distribute it amongst his 
acquaint.rnce.— Colt on. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Beat 

In a state tlicie ought to be something 
s-ipcr-cminent and royal; another portion 
of ))ower ought to be assigned to the nobles, 
.ind some ought to be reserved for the lower 
classes —Cicaao. 

GOVERNMENT—Defined. 

Government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom to provide fur human wants.— 
ISUKKK. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Function of a 

'J'he ]noi>er function of a government is 
— to in ik(* It easy for people to do good, 
and (li.hculJ for thorn to do evil.— Glad- 

SIONE. 

GOVERNMENT.—Opinions on 

With regaid to the Greek sages, Solon 
was of opinion lliat the best government 
was tliat in which the collective body of 
citirens takes a pait, when an iniuiy is 
offcrcil to the individual. Bion thought 
that was preferable in which good bws 
wcic despotic; Thales, that in which 
equality of property prevaileil; Clcobulusi, 
that in which fear of disgrace is stroiigei 
than the law. Awording to C'bilo, that is 
the best in which the Liw speaks instead of 
the lawyer; and act urding to Periander, 
th.il m whiih power is confided to a siiutl 
munijci of enlightened, disinleresteil, and 
humam men.—Fi t/'Raymonu. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Prop of 

The true prop of good government is 
tipinion the perceiition, on the part of 
the subjects, of iienefits resulting from it; a 
settlcil conviction, in other words, of its 
being a public good. —R. Hall. 

9PVERNMENT.—Three Forms of 

Of governments, that of the mob is the 
most sanguinary, that of soldiers the most 
expensive, and that of civilians the most 
vexaUvios.—CuLTON. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Vocation of a 
Let the government religiously feel ils 
high vocation by Divine Providence; and 
let it wisely pursue the elevaterl course 
yk .which is marked out before it. Let it be 
t dta^ to calumny, blind to impediments, 
])in^ed for sacrifices ; let it seek not 
Ib^qoa of a sec^i religion, nor of a party 


in the state, but the good of the nation as 
a whole; and it shall be sustained by * 
nation's will, and enthroned on a nation^s 
devoted affections.—B uRKE. 

GOVERNOR.—The Bearing of a 

They that govern most make least noise. 
You see when they row in a barge, they 
that do drudgery-work slash, and puff, and 
sweat; but he that govcm.s sits quietly 
at the stem, and scarce k seen to stir.«— 
Selden. 

GOVERNOR.—A Wiae and Good 

Peter the Great frequently surprised the 
magistrates by his unes^iected presence m 
the cities of the empire. Having anived, 
without previous notice, al Oloncz, he went 
first to the regency, and inquired of the 
governor how many siUls there were de¬ 
pending in the court of chancery. “None, 
Sire,” replied the governor. “ None! how 
happens that ? ” “ Why," replied the 

governor, “I endeavour to prevent law¬ 
suits, and, by conciliating the parties, I act 
in such a manner that no traces of difference 
remain in the’ archives. If I am wrong, 
jour indulgence will excuse me.” “I 
wish,” replied4he czar, “that all governors 
would act upon the same principles. Go 
on; Goil and your sovereign are equally 
satisfied.”— Buck. 

GRACE—Abused. 

Grace abused, brings forth the foulest deeds, 
As richest soil the most luxuriant weeds. 

CoWPER. 

GRACE.—The Benefits of 

Tt makes both our comforts greater and 
our crowns brighter. The children who 
arc found moving in the orbits of obedience 
shall enjoy the clearest sunshine of their 
Father's countenance.— W. Secker. 

GRACE.—The Coveoaot^of 

This is a superstructure of mercy, whose 
foundation is Christ. As a banquetinc- 
huuse for souls, it is well-stored with all 
needful provisions for a noble entertain¬ 
ment Herein may be found in rich and 
inexhaustible abundance—the bread of 
Gos|>el troth, and the wine of divine 
promise—milk for babes and meat foi 
strong men.— Gill. 

GRACE—Defined. 

The free and eternal love and luvour of 
God, which is the sjiring and source of all 
the benefits which we receive from Him. 
—Cruder. 
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GRACE'~-QnMlu«l. 

OiAce comes into the soul as the morning 
stm into the world: there is first a dawning, 
then a mean li^t, and, at last* the sun m 
Ills excellent In^htness.—T. Adams. 

ORACE.-~’The Invincibility of 

Divine grace, even in the heart of weak 
and sinful man, is an invincible thing. 
Drown it in the waters of adversity, it rises 
more beautiful, as not being drowned 
indeed, but only wa.shed. Throw it into 
the furnace of fiery trials, it comes out 
purer, and loses nothing but the dross 
which our corrupt nature mixes with it.— 
Abp. Leighton. 

GRACE—at Meals. 

The custom of saying grace at meals 
had probably its origin m the early times 
of the worlc^ and the hunter-state of njan, 
when dinners were precarious things, and a 
full meal was something more thftn a com¬ 
mon blessing, and looked like a special 
providence. In the shouts of triumphant 
songs with which, after a season of sharp 
abstinence, a lucky booty of deer’s or goat’s 
flesh would naturally be ushered home, 
existed, perhaps, the germ oj the motlcrn 
grace. It is not otherwise easy to be under¬ 
stood, why the blessing of food—the act of 
eating—‘Should have had a jiaiticular ex¬ 
pression of thanksgiving annexed to it, 
distinct from that implied and silent grati¬ 
tude with which we are expected to enter 
upon the enjoyment of the many other 
various gifts and good things of existence. 
—Lamb. 

GRACE—Preferable to Gold. 

The least portion of grace is preferable 
to a mountain of gold.—W. Secker. 

GRACE.—The Robe of 

God%ath created nights 
As well as days to deck the varied globe; 
Groce conies as oft clad in the dusky robe 
Of desolation, as in white attire, 

SirJ. Beaumont. 

GRACE—la an Ungracious Mouth. 

That word —grace, 

In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 

Shaksfeare. 

GRACEFULNESS.—The Advantage of 
Gracefulness is to the body what good 
sense is to the mind.-^LA Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

GRACES.—The Flourishing of the 
Graces, withered by too warm a beam, 

May spread and flourish in the c^iy 
sliaJc; 


And pleasure, to voluptuous guilt denied, 
May bloom ambrosial from amtetion’s thuin. 

Bally. 

GRACES—Perverted. 

Know you not, raisler, to some kind of 
men 

Tlieir graces serve them but as enemies? 

No more do yours; your virtues, gentle 
master, 

Are banctifled and holy traitors to you. 

Oh, what a world is thi», when what is 
comely 

Envenoms him that bears it! 

Shaksfeare. 

GRACES.— Royal 

The king-becoming graces— 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 

Shaksfeare. 

GRACES.—The True 

As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty 
admiration, which only lobts while the 
warmih continues; but virtue, wisdom, 
goodnc&s, and real worth, like the load- . 
stone, never lose their power. These are 
the true graces, which, as Homer feigns, 
are linked and tied hand in hand, because 
it is by tliclr influence that.human hearts 
are so firmly united to each other.— Bur¬ 
ton. 

GRAIL,—The Holy 

The Holy Grail, according to some 
legends of the middle ages, was the cup 
us^ by our Saviour in dispensing the wine 
at the last supper; aud according to others, 
the platter on which the paschal Iamb was 
served at the last Passover observed by our 
Lord. By some it was said to have been, 
preserved by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
received into it the blood which flowed 
from the Redeemer’s wounds as He bung 
on the cross. By others it was said to have 
been brought down from heaven by angels, 
and committed to the charge of a body of 
knights, who guarded it on the top of a 
lofty mountain. This cup, according to 
the legend, if approached by any but a 
perfectly pure and holy person, would be.' 
borne away and vanish from their sight 
This led to the quest of the Holy GraU, 
which was to be sought for on every side 
by a knight who was perfectly chaste in 
thought, word, and act It is to this that 
sotflfc of ike later English poets have rc- 
ferr^ especially Tennyson in his " Sir 
Galahad”:— 

'* Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
1 find a magic bark ; 

Z leap on boaro; no herdsman steers; 

I noat till all is dark. . . 
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A gentle sound, an awful licbt I 
Three angels bear the Grail: 

With folded feet, in stoles ot white, 

On sweeping wings they sail.’* 

The orig^ of the word in this sense is un¬ 
certain. It mawbe derived from graal or 
^real, which in the Langue Romane signifies 
a cup or dish. Some, however, according 
to Dunlop, suppose the word Sangreal (the 
Hol^ Grail) to be a corruption of sanguis 
realts (real blood), from its having‘,beei 
fabled to be filled with blood, and thnt 
gr^ is formed from this by further corrup¬ 
tion, and omission of the first syllable.— 
Da. Webster. 

GRAMMAR.—The Authority of 

Grammar knows how to lord it over 
kings, and with high hand makes them 
obey its laws.— Molibre. 

GRAMMARIAN.—The Distinction of a 

The term was used by the classic ancients 
as a term of honourable distinction for all 
who were considered learned in any art or 
faculty whatever.—B rands. 

GRAMMARIAN,—The Matchless 

There is no grammarian like him that 
hath learned how to decline sin m every 
case.— SwiNNOCK. 

GRANDAME.—Respect for a 

The ancient grandame, seated at the 
ingle amang her children’s children, wi’ 
the Bible open on her knees, and lookin’ 
solemn, almost severe, wi’ her dim eyes, 
through specs shaded by gray hairs,—now 
and then brichtening up &r faded counte¬ 
nance wi’ a saintly smile, as she saftly lets 
fa* her drivelled hand on the golden head 
o* some wee bit haffin imp sittm’ cowerin’ 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, 
opening not his ro.<iy lips—such an aged 
woman as that—4br leddy I shall not ca’ 
her, is indeed an object of respect and 
reverence; and beats there a heart within 
hnmaa bosom that would not rejoice wi’ 
holy awe to lay the homage of its blessing 
at her feet?— Prof. Wilson. 

GRANDPARENTS.—Our 

If yon want strong organizations, and 
the gaiety which springs mm a tenacious 
wtality well-rivetted to the frame, you must 
lode in the direction of our grandparents. 
Th^ got up at early dawn, some chufflhg 
song on thew lips, just as the linnets do. 
They did what they had to do merrily,— 
not over-scmpulously, 1 allow. They were 
a little given to scold and storm away at 
thbejs in gmeral; and 1 do really believe 
thfaVpec 1 to ke^ up their spirits. 'They 
838 


breakfasted well, dined wdl, supped well. 
They managed their affairs with a high 
hand. They read and wrote; not too much 
of mther; just enough to prevent these 
accomplishments growii^ rusty. They 
walked straight on firm mgs; they had s 
florid complexion, smooth foreheads, and 
a ringing laugh. Sudi of them as were not 
carried off by some scourge, accomplished 
the cyde of their fourscore years, with all 
their faculties fresh. They knew little of 
doctors, except as described by Molibre; 
and if any one had spoken to them of neu¬ 
ralgia u they had bad a glimpse of our 
delicacy, our feebleness, our dijkulty in 
living, most certainly unbounded astonish¬ 
ment, with something of contemptuous 
irony, would have spread over their fea¬ 
tures. —Gasparin. 

GRASS.—The Beauty and Importance of 
the ^ 

Gather a single blade of grass, and ex¬ 
amine for a minute, quietly, its narrow 
sword-shaped strip of fluted green. Nothing, 
as it seems there, of notable goodness or 
beauty. A very little strength, and a very 
little tallness, and a few delicate long lines 
meeting in a point—not a perfect point 
either, but blunt and unfinished, by no 
means a creditable or apparently much- 
cared-foT example of Nature’s workman¬ 
ship ; made, as it seems, only to be trodden 
on to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into 
the oven; and a little pale and hollow stalk, 
feeble and flaccid, leading down to the 
dull brown fibres of roots. And yet, think 
of it well, and judge whether of all the 
gorgeous flowers that beam in summer air, 
and of all strong and goodly trees, pleasant 
to the eyes or good for food—stately palm 
and pine, strong ash and oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine—there be any by man 
so deeply loved, by God so highly graced, 
as that narrow point of feeble gr^ 1 It 
seems to me not to hRve been without a 
peculiar significance that our Lord, when 
about to work the miracle which, of all that 
He showed, appears to Have been felt by the 
multitude as the most impressive—the nura- 
de of the loaves—commanded the people 
to sit down by companies " upon the gr^.” 
He was about to feed them with the princi¬ 
pal produce of earth and sea, the simplest 
representations of the food of manl^d. 
He gave them the seed of the herb; He 
bade them sit down upon the herb itself, 
which was as great a gift, in its fitness for 
their joy and rest, as its perfect fruit for 
their sustenance: thus, in this tingle order 
and act, when rightly undeisto^ indi¬ 
cating for evermore how the Cr^tor had 
intrusted the comfort, consolation, and sus¬ 
tenance of man to the amplest and most 
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despised of all the leafy families of the 
earth.—R uskim. 

GRASS. —The Humility and Cheerfulness 
of the 

Observe the peculiar characters of the 
grass, which adapt it especially for the 
service of man, aie its apparent humility 
and cheerfulness. Its humility, in that it 
seems created only for lowest service, ap- 

f iointed to be trodden on and fed upon, 
ts cheerfulness, in that it seems to 
exult under all kinds of violence and suf¬ 
fering. You roll it, and it is stronger the 
next day; yc mow it, and it multiplies its 
shoots, as if it were grateful; you tread 
upon it, and it only sends up richer per¬ 
fume. Spring comes; and it rejoices widi 
all the earth—glowing with variegated 
dome of flowers, waving in soft dt^th of 
fruitful strvigth. Winter comes; and 
though it will not mock its fellow-plants by 
growing then, it will not pine and mourn, 
and turn colourless and leafless as they. 
It is always green, and is only the brighter 
and gayer for the hoar frost.—R uskin. ^ 

GRASSHOPPER.—The 

Happy insect! what can lie 
In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup docs fill: 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 

M ier than the happiest king! 

e fields which thou dost see. 

All the plants belong to thee; 

All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice : 

Man for thee does sow and plough; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou 1 
Thou dost innocently enjoy. 

Nor does thy luxuiy destroy. 

Thee country hinds with gladness licar, 
Prophet of the ripen’d year I 
To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life's no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect 1 happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when 'thou’st drunk, and danced, and 
sung 

Thy fill, the flow’ry leaves among, 

^ated with thy summer feast, 

Thmi retir’st to endless rest— A. CowLEY. 

GRATITUDE.—The Amount of 

What causes such a miscalculation in the 
amount of gratitude which men er^ct for 
the favours they have done, is—that the 
pride of the giver and that of the receiver 
can never agree as to the value of the 
benefit— La Rochefoucauld. 


GRATITUDE—^the Offspring of Meaven. 
Love rules the universal heart of man 
Thror^h all its range of age, rank, place, 
and mood; 

But thou, since first in heaven her reign 
began, • 

Her holiest offspring art, O Gratitude! 
Man’s hard stem heart grows soft, with tlice 
imbiied, 

And sweeter swells the fount of noraans 
love:— 

Oh, let thy forms in dwellings wide and 
rude 

Nor doubt, nor scorn in polished bosonu 
move; 

Since, wheresoe’er thou be, thou comest 
from above I—Colton. 

GRATITUDE.-Reasons for 

Examples of ingratitude check and dis¬ 
courage voluntary beneficence ; hence the 
cultivation of a fateful temper is a con¬ 
sideration of public importance. A second 
reason for cultivating in ourselves that 
temper is—that the same principle which is 
touched with the kinduc.<!s of a human 
benefactor is capable of being affected by 
tlie ’divine goodness, and of becoming, 
under the influence of that affection, a 
source of the purest and most exalted 
virtue.— Adn. Palky. 

GRATITUDE—Rewarded. 

On Napoleon’s thirty-eighth birth-day, a 
brilliant party was assembled at the Ttuleries. 
Taking the arm of his faithful friend— 
Duroc, he wandered about the gardens in 
disguise. A little boy was shouting— 

“ Vive I’Empereur I" Napoleon took the 
child in his arms, and asked him why he 
shouted so. ** Because my fiither and 
mother taught me to love and bless the 
Emperor,” me child answered. Napoleon 
then spoke to the parents, who testified to 
the blessings he had conferred upon France. 
The next day a present from the Emperor 
informed them to whom they had unbosomed 
their gratitude.— Boukrienne. 

GRATITUDE.-The Slgniftoation of 

Gratitude signifies sensibility, generosity, 
and a feeling of obligation.— K. Cecil. 

GRATITUDE.-The SubUmeat 

The love of God is the sublimest grati* 
tuVe. It is a mistak^ therefore, to imagine 
that this virtue is omitted in the Scriptures; 
for every precept which commands us to 
love God because He first loved us, pre¬ 
supposes the principle of gratitude, and , 
directs it to its proper olgect.—A dh. 
Paley. 
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QRAVK.-^AdmUslon for All in the 

In they go— 

Beggar and hanher, porter, gentleman, 

The cindcr-girl and the white-handed lady, 
Into one pit ! O ran,*, rare bcd-fellows I 
There they all lu in uncomplaining sleep. 

J. Wilson. 

GRAVE.—Dread of the 

The grjive, dread thing ! 
Men shiver when thou’rt named ; Nature, 
appall’d, 

Shake-, off her wonted firmness. 

, R. Blair. 

GRAVE.—The Early 

Since the silent shore 
Awaits at last even those who longest miss 
The old Areher’s arrow, perhaps the early 
grave 

Which men werp over may be meant to 
save. —BvkuN. 

GRAVE. -Equality in the 

The grave is, I suspect, the sole com¬ 
monwealth which attains that dead flat of 
social eciuAlily that life in its every prin¬ 
ciple so heartily abhors; and that equality 
the grave will perpetuate to the end of 
tinjc —Lviton. 

GRAVE.—A Good Man's 

When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone, 

Like those of old, on thiit thrice-hallowed 
night, 

Who sat and watched in raiment heavenly 
bright; * 

And with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 
Says, pointing upward, that he is not 
hert^— 

Tliat he is risen 1—S. Rogers. 

GRAVE.—Meditation at the 

But the grave of those we loVed—what a 
place for meditation! There it is that we 
call up, in long review, the whole history 
of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearment^ lavished upon us — almost 
unh^cd—ill the daily intercourse of in¬ 
timacy ; there it is that we dwell upon the 
tenderness—the solemn, awful tenderness 
—of the parting scene. The bed of death, 
with all lU sUfied griefs—its noiseless at¬ 
tendance—its mute, watchful asaiduities; 
the last testimonies of expiring love 1 the 
feeble, fluttering, thrilling,—oh, how thril- 
ling'I—pressure of the hand j the last, fond 
lo<w of ^he glazing eye, turning upon us, 
even from the threshold of existence I the 
fisint, faltering accents, struggling in death 
to give one more assurance of affection !— 
W. Irving. 
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GRAVE.-The Poor Man’a 

The poor man’s grave 1 this is the spot 
Wncre rests his weary clay; 

And yet no grave-stone lifts its head, 

To say what grave-stones say: 

No sculptured emblems blazon ber^ 

No weeping willows wave, 

No faint memorial, e’er so faint, 

Points out the poor man’s grave. 

No matter—he as soundly sleeps, 

As softly does repose, 

Though marbled urn around his grave 
No idle incense throws : 

Ilis lowiy turf it burdens not, 

Yet that is ever green; 

And hop]nng near it oft at mom 
The little redbreast’s seen. 

For none disturbs the poor man’s grave— 
To touch it Mdio would dare, 

Save some kind hand to smooth the grass, 
That glows all wildly there 9 
The jjoor man’s grave 1 call it his home— 
From sorrow all secure— 

For woe aari want vex him no more, 
Whom fortune stamp’d as poor. 

R. Gilfillan. 

GRAVE*YARD.—The Deaignation of the 

1 like that Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground—God’s Acre ! It is 
just; 

It consecrates each grave uilhin its walls, 
And breathes a beiii on o’er the bleeping 
dust. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 

In the sure faith that we shall rise ag.nin 
At tlie great harvest, when the Archangil’s 
blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and 
grain.— I.xjn(j feliajW . 

GRAVE-YARD.—The Village 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart o^e pregnant with celestial 
fire; 

Hands chat the rod of empire might have 
sway’d. 

Or waked to ccstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er 
unroll; 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

T. Gray. 

♦* 

GRAVITATION.—The Law of 

In nature, the law of gravitation is equally 
illustrated in the dew-drop as in the vast 
terraqueous globe,—equally illustrated in 
the loll of a atone as in the revolution of a 
planet— Wyuk. 
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GRAVITATION.—The Power of 
So powerful is gravitation that it binds 
the universe together, and keeps worlds in 
order; and yet it is so gentle in its action 
that it does not wake the babe slumbering 
in its little cot.—D r. Davies. 

GRAVITATION.—A Speculation on 

Could wc but ascertain the reason why a 
Slone falls towards the earth when releas^ 
from the hands, it is probable that we should 
soon discover the cause of the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies. Couhl we but suspend 
aud resume the power of gravitation at w ill, 
we could travel round the c.'irtli in twenty- 
four hours; we could then rise a little above 
the earth’s surface, and remain like a gossa¬ 
mer in the air; the world would continue 
to revolve as it now does, upon its axis, at 
the rale of a thousand miles an hour. This 
would rapidly bring Africa and Australia 
tinder us, and by resuming gravitation we 
could descend where we pleased. Wonder¬ 
ful as this idea may be to the uninitiaU'd, 
it is nevertheless not beyond the hope of 
realization by many philosophers. This 
desire is buoyed up by analogy. ITie law* 
of nature can be overcome and subverted 
in many ways. For instance, Davy pro¬ 
duced the metal potassium from pearl-.'<sh 
by counteracting affinity with a stream of 
electricity. —^I'l ts.SK, 

GRAVITY.—The Characteristics of 
Gravity must be natural and simple. 
There must be urbanity and tenderness in 
it. A m.an must not formalise on every¬ 
thing, He who formalises on everything is 
a fool, and a grave fool Is perhaps more 
injurious than a light fool.— R. Cecil. 

GRAVITY—a Mystery of the Body. 

Giavity is a mystery of the body invented 
to conceal the defects of the mind.—L a 
Rochefoucauld. 

GREATNESS.—The Aeddshta of 
Some men are bom great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
uimn them.— SuAKSPCARK. 

GREATNESS.—A Check to Speaking of 

The less you speak of your gre.itncss, the 
more I sliall think of it.— Lord Bacon. 

GRBATNBB8—Conditional. 

Greatness is nothing, unless it be %ting. 
—Naioleon X. 

GRBATNSS8—not to be Bnvied. 

Envy not greatness; for thou mokest there- 

Thy^f the worse, and so the distance 
greater; 


JJe not thine owm w'orni; yet such jealousy 
As hurts not others, but makes thee better. 
Is a good spur.— G. Herbert. 

GREATNESS.-The Harmony of 

The harmony of greatness can exist only 
in a character which is strong; where a 
rich, deep li>e wells up, and opposites blend 
together in unison.—U i.lm.\nn. 

GREATNESS.—The Humility of 

1 remember once on a time an eminent 
shopkcepei of a town in the north of 
Ireland, within a short dl'.tance^ of which 
it was my privilege to reside, rose to the 
dignity of mayor. In the freshness of my 
youthful feelings—for I was young at the 
time—and in a sense of gratitude, I ven¬ 
tured to congratulate him on his accession 
to honour and influence. Touched, not 
impossibly, by the hesitating confusion of 
my manner, and the difficulty I experienceil 
in conveying my compliments aright, he 
stopped me suddenly by saying—“No 
matter. It is a very CTcat and a lofty 
eminence, no doubt, put it shall nev’er 
make any difference between you and me,” 
—O’Dowd, 

GREATNESS.—The lAonvcniencca of 

I.**t us begin with him—the great man— 
by break of day ; for by that time he is 
besieged by two or three hundred suitors, 
and the hall and anti-chambers—all the 
out works—possessed by the enemy ; as soon 
as Iiis cliambcr opens, they are ready to 
break into that, or to corrupt the guards, 
fur entrance. This is so essential a part of 
greatness, that whoever is without it looks 
like a fallen favourite, like a person dis¬ 
graced, and condemned to do what be 
pleases all the morning. Let us contem¬ 
plate Mm a little at another special scene of 
glory, and that is Ms table. Here he secm<i 
to be the lord of all nature; the earth 
affords him her best metals for his dishes ; 
her best vegetables and anim.ils for bis 
food; the sur and seas supply him with 
their choicest birds and fishes; and a great 
many men, who luok like masters, attedd 
upon him ; and yet, when all this is done, 
even all this is buta/n^/if d'hfyr; it is crowded 
with people for whom he cares not—with 
many parasites and. some spies—with the 
most burd'^nsume sort of ^csts—(he eii- 
deavourers to be witty; but everybody 
pays hhn great respect; everybody com¬ 
mends his meat, that is—his money; every¬ 
body admires the exquisite dressing and 
ordering of it, that is—bis cleik of the 
kitchen, or his cook ; everybody loves his 
hospitality, that is—his vanity.^ If, then, 
his table be made “a sna'C to bis liberty," 
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where can he hope for freedom ? There is 
always, and everywhere, some restraint 
upon him He is raided with crowds 
and shackled with formahties The half 
hat, the whole hat, the half smile, the 
whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the 
parting with a httk bow, the comparative 
at the middle of the room, the superlative 
at the door, and if the person be p/in hiipir 
rebastus —nght entirely worsbipful, there 
IS a hyper superlative ceicmons, that o 
conducting him to the bottom of the stain, 
or to tht very gites, is if there were such 
rules set to Ihcbc Icvnlhins as aic to th^ 

8 1—“Hitherto shalt thou go, ind no 
fuilhcr ” Thus wretchedly the precious dis 
islost—COAWLLY 

QREATHBSS—Lici in Personal Merit 
All men, without exception, hiie somr 
thing to It 1111, white! Cl miybf iht dtsliii 
guishtd rank which they hold in soeietv 
they cm never he liuly giext bit by Ih u 
pcisonal meiit -Zimmikman 

GREATNESS —The Mainspnig of 
E\tr to Icid m the van, and to cvccl over 
othei —IIOMLR 

GREATNESS —'yic Means of 
It IS not wnlth nor inecstry, but Kon n 
able coneliict and a luble disposition, thxt 
mak- men gieit —Ovji) 

GREATNESS —Mental 
Greatness is not i tenth ible i or giinih’ 
thing, but the I \picMi m of Uu mind if < 
Coimadt ^ieat mm tcich, oi preieh, oi 
labour AS you will, cvcilasting ehlTeicnec i-> 
set 1 h tween one man’s eipieit> in I 
ansthci’s, ind Uu. God guen sniieinirj 
IS the piKtless tiling, ilwiys |u>.t as me 
in the wo 1(1 it one luiit as mothei Wlnt 
5 ju cm ininufic uie, oi communicile, you I 
tin 1 >W([ I lie ptice of, but tins nitnlil 
siijnmjey is ineunmiunieiblt , yon will i 
n ver innltijflv its e|uinlitv, nor lower its | 
prue , an i nei ly the best thing th it mtn I 
t"n gent illv do i —to set themseUts, neit 
tp he alt unment, but the eiiscoscry of thu, 

)i 1 ling to know gold, when we see it, 
fi nn lion idince, and diamond from flnu- 
sm i, being fot mo t of us a inoie ])iofital le | 
t nploym nt thin tr>ing to mike diimonds 
out of oui own elmrcoal —Ruskin 

GREATNESS—One Method of 
Ihcie IS but one method, and that is 
bird liboui ; and a mm who will not pay 
that price tor greitness, had better at once 
dedicate himself to the pursuit of the fox, 
or sport with the tangles of Nesera's hair, 
or^k of bullocks^ and glory in the goad I 
■—SL dkfiTK* 
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GREATNESS—ia the Right Using of 
Strengtlb 

Greatne^ltcs not in being strong, but in 
the rigdit uung of strength, and strength is 
not used rightly when it only serves to 
cniry a mm above his fellows for his own 
sohtiry glory. He is greitcst whose 
strength eantes u]i the most hearts by the 
altnction of his own —II W. Bfx ciicr. 

lA 

GREATNESS — Wolaey • FagewcU to 

I irendl, —a long faiewell,—to all my 
gieitncss' 

1 his IS the state of man —to day he puts 
foi Ih 

lie tender leaves of hope, to monow 
1 lossoms, 

And bens his blushing honouis thick upon 
him , 

The thml day cimes a fiost ,—.1 killing 
frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full 
suitly 

Ills gtealness is aiipcning, nips his 
loot, 

And then he fills, as I do. I hive ven- 
luied, 

I il e little w in^n boys that swim on 
bladders, 

Thi man! ummci’s m 0 ‘ea of glory, 

But fir be j Olid my depth my highblown 
pi ide 

At length bioke un Icr me, and now has 
left me, 

Willy ind old with scnice, to the mtrey 
Of a ludc sticmi, that must foi ever hide 
me 

Vain pomp and glory of this woild, I hate 

y*- 

I feel my heart new open'd Oh, how 
wittehed 

Is thil ] oni min tl it hinjs on piiices* 
f vouis t 

1 hcie IS, betwixt tint ‘■mile wc would aspire 
to,— 

Thit sicet aspect of pnnccs, and their 
luin, 

More pings m I fens thin wars 01 women 
hive 

And when he fills, he fills like Lucifer, 
Is.-vei to hope igim SbakSilake. 

GREECE— Immortal and Great 

Iinmortil, though no more, though fallen, 
gicit ’—Byron, 

GREECE —Soul Wanting in 

Such IS the aspect of this shoie, 

*1 IS Gicece, but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fau-, 

We star^for soul is wanting Acre 1 

S .. Bybon 
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QRBBCB.—Tbe Withered Splendour of 

And yet how lovely ia thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and god-like men, art 
thou I 

Thy vales of evei^een, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite 
now : 

Tliy fane^ thy temples to the surface 
bow. 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Tlroke by the slmre of every rustic 
plough: 

So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all iu turn, save wcJ.l-recorcled 
worth. 

Yet are thy shies as blue, thy crags as 
wild; 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant aic 
thy fields, ^ 

Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honey’d wealth Hymcltus 
yklds; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress 
builds, 

The free-bom wanderer of thy mountain- 
air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds. 

Still in his beam Mcndele’s marbles 
glare, 

Alt, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still 
is fair. 

1 Icnce to the remnants of lliy splendour 
asl 

pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, 
throng; 

I.ong shall the voyager, with ih’ Ionian 
blast 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of 
song; 

Long shall thy annals and immoilal 
tongue. 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many 
a shore; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young 1 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the muse unveil thei/ awful 
lore!—B yron. 

GREEKS—at War. 

When Greeks jo'ned Giceks, then was the 
tug of war.—D r. Lhi;. 

GREETING. —A Joyous 

Joyously they greet, 

'As boat by breeze and billow backed by 
tide.—P. J. Bailey. 

GRIEF—Aeicravated. 

When grief, that well mij^humble, swells 
our pride, 


And pride, increasing, aggravates our 
grief. 

The tempest must prevail till we are lost. 

Lillo. 

GRIEF.—The Appearance and Advance of 

We have often dreamed of grief. She 
had the beauty of all truly gre.'vt things— 
the sublimity of the indnite; she was an 
ab 3 rss, but the ocean too has abysses which 
reflect, while softening them, the azure 
and the smile of the sky. Grief advanced 
like a tragic queen; she held a dagger; 
tears were in her eyes; her melant^oly 
form spoke of despair; and yet what 
majesty in her bearing, wbat an austere 
beauty in that face, all-indifTcrent to the 
impression it made! Grief walked with 
royal steps; the very folds of her robe foil 
with a stern grace; her voice, even through 
its sobs, raised noble emotions ; and our 
spirit, thirsting and sighing after immensity, 
opened out with a thrill to receive the 
divine guest.— Gasparin. 

GRIEF.—The Assuacement of 

Sometimes it needs only that we should 
inherit a fine mansion, a handsome horse, 
or a pretty dog, a piece.of tapestry, a clock, 
to aiSuage a great grief.— La llRUYkaE. 

GRIEF.—The Benefits of 

Some griefs are mcdicinable; and tills u 
one. — SUAKSPEARE. 


Grief hallows hearts, even wliile it ages 
lieads.—P. J. Bailey. 

GRIEF.—The Brevity of 

All grief for what cannot in the course of 
nature be helped, soon wears away; in 
some sooner indeed, in some later; but it 
never continues very long, unless where 
there is madness, such as will make a man 
have pride so fixed in his mind os to 
imagine himself a king; or any other psis- 
sion in an unreasonable way: for all un¬ 
necessary grief is unwise, and therefore will 
not long be retained by a sound ma d. If 
indeed, the cause of our grief is occMioned 
by our own misconduct, if grief it mingled 
with remorse of conscience^ it feboold be 
lasting.—D k. Johnson. 

GRIEF.—The Depressing Weight of 

Grief is like lead to tbe soul, heavy and 
cold ; it sinks dovrawards, and carries the 
soul with it.—SiBBES. 

GRIEF.—Tbe Dissipation of 

While grief is fresh, every iitteiftpt to 
divert onfy irritates. You must wait till 
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giii*f be digest^, and then amusement will 
tVasipatc the remains of it.— Dr. Johnson. 

QRIEF.—The Effect of 
• 

Cuarino Veronese, ancestor of the author 
of the “Pastor Fido,” having studied 
Greek at Constantinople, brought from 
thence on his retutn two cases of Greek 
tnanuscripts, (he fruit of his indefatigable 
' esenrehes ; one of these being lost at sea, 
on the shipwreck of the vessel, the chagi in 
at losing such a literary treasure, acquired 
by so much labour, had the effect of turn¬ 
ing (he hair of Guaiino grey in one night. 

--"^ISMONOI. 

QRIBF.—FwW can Comfort in 

Men 

Can counsel, and speak comfort to that 
grief 

Winch they them'-elves not fed; hut, tasting 
itt 

Their connsel turns to passion, which be¬ 
fore 

WouUl give prcccjilial medicine to ia{^, 
Fetter strong madness in a sdken thread, 

I harm ache with air, and agony with 
woivls: 

No, no; ’lis all men’s office to speak pa¬ 
tience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow; 

Put no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency. 

To lie so monl, when he shall endure 
The like himself: therefore give me no 
counsel, 

My giicfs cry louder than advertisement. 

.SUAKSrHARF. 

GRIEF.—Natural 

I am not speaking of the hijhest refined 
grief, — the grifcf of civiliaalion and softness ; 
but the grief of a savage and a child. The 
grief of mture, in Us first stage, is a vio¬ 
lent, impatient, irritating pass*on, veiymiich 
resembling anger. The natutal effect of 
gnef is- to ciy out as loud as pohsitile; 
and 1 liclicvc, if people would do so much 
more than they do, they w'ould be aU the 
better for it. The silting on monuments 
.smiling, and the giecn and yellow melan¬ 
choly, is quite a siib.scqncnt business, en¬ 
tirely the result of education.— S. Smi'ih. 

GRIEP.—Paat 

What's gone, and uhat's past help, 
Should be past grief.— SttAKSpn.SKn. 

ORIBF.—Perked up in 

Verily, 'tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with hi^ble livere in content, 
'Fhan to be i>erk’d tip in a glistering grief, 
wear a go’den sorrow.—S uakspeake. 
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GRIEF.—Reason to be Fond of 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Shakspeare. 

4 

QRIEF.—Remedies for 

Heaven hath assign’d 

Two sovereign remedies for human grief:— 
Religion, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
.Strength to the weak, and to the woundisl 
balm ; 

And sticiiuous action next. 

Dr. Soutiiiy. 

GRIEF.— Salutary 

Giitf, like night, is s.'ilutpry. It cools 
down the soul, by putting out its feveiish 
flies ; and if it ojipiesses her, it also coin- 
pie.s.ses her energies. The load once gone, 
she u ill go fortli udth greater buoyancy to 
new pleasures.—P ui.skjrd, 

GRIEF.—The Shadows of 

Why de.stroy present happiness Ijy a dis¬ 
tant misery, which may never come at all, 
or you may never live to see it ? for every 
subslanti.ll grief has twenty shadows, and 
most of them shadows of your own making. 
~S. bMIin. 

CHIEF.—The Wrong in Yielding to 
When ue suffer giicf, like a canker, to 
cat into the soul, and, like a fire in the 
bones, to consume the marrow and drink 
up the spirits, ve are acccssoiy to the 
wrong done both to our bodies and souls ; 
we waste our own candle, and put out cur 
own light.— SiBBES. 

GRIEF AND PAIN.—The Difference 
^between 

The difference between grief and pain 
is—that wc ajiply the e:micssion I'riiy to 
those uneasy sensations which have not the 
body for their immediate cause ; pain - to 
those which have. The loss of repu ation 
occasions grief; the loss of a limb—pain. — 
S. Smith. 

CROSSNESS.-Abhor 

Abhcr the swinish grossness that de¬ 
lights to wound the ear of delicacy. —Dr, 
Dwight. 

GROVE.—A Coral 

Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold fish rove, 
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Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the gicen and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand like the mountain-diift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow; 

From coral-rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow; 

The water is calm and still below. 

For the winds and waves are absent ihrre. 
And the sands arc bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air. 

Pi-KCIV\l-, 

GROWTH.- The Beat Kind of 

1 would the great woild grew like thcc. 
Who growest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in cliaiity,—T ennyson. 

GROWTH.—Our True 

()ur true growth is more known li)' oui 
glowing downwards in humility, than by all 
the outward things put together. -J. II. 
Kvans 

QUEST.—A Noble 

There is a noble Guest within us; let all 
our Imsiness be to entcrl.iiu him honouial>Iy, 
and to live in celtstial love within.—Aitr. 
LhlGIITON. 

GUESTS.—Unbidden 

I have he.ircl it said—'* Unbidden guests 
Arc often weleomcst when they are gone.” 

SHAKSI'EARE. 

OUILELESSNESS.—Manifest 

And manhoSd fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand unask’d in thine, 

And find his comfoit in thy face. 

■■ Tennyson. 

GUILLOTINE.—A Definition of the 
A window out of which one looks into 
the other world.—V. Ill go. 

QUILT.—The Agitation and Torment of 
Think not that guilt requires the burning 
torches of the furies to agitate and torment 
it. Frauds, crimes, remembrances of the 
past, terrors of the future—these are the 
domestic furies that are ever present to the 
mind of the impious.—ClCKRO. 

QUILT.—DeKrecB of 

It is base to filch a purse-daring to em¬ 
bezzle a million—but it is great beyond 


measure to steal a crown. The sin lessens, 
in human estimation only, as the guilt in¬ 
creases.—S chiller. 

GUILT.—The Discovery of , 

Guilt is best discover’d 
By its own fears.—N abb. 

GUILT—the Source of Sorrow. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow ; ’tis the fiend; 
Til’ avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings: the best know none 
of this, 

But re^t in evcrlasiing peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heaven is 
goodness.—Row k. 

GUILTINESS-will Speak. 

IIow is it with me when noise appals 
me ? 

Guiltiness will speak, through longues were 
out of use.—SUAKSPEARE. 

GUILTY.—The Custom of the 

It is a custom with the guilty, 

To think they set their own stains off, by 
laying 

As] crsion on some nobler than themselves. 

Ford. 

GUILTY.—A Duty to Defend the 

We ought to consider it a duly to defend 
the guilty, provided he be not an abomi¬ 
nable and im[)ious wretch. Ihe niullilude 
wish this, custom allows it, and even hu- 
miuiity is willing to tolerate iL—C icero. 

GUNPOWDER—Described. 

A coarse-grained powder, used by cross- 
gi .lined people, playing at cross-grained 
purposes.—C ait. Makryatt. 

QU NPOWDER—Emblemlttic. 

Gunpowder is the emblem of politic re¬ 
venge, for it biteth first, and barketh after¬ 
wards ; the bullet being at the mark before 
the report is heard, so that it maketh a 
noise, not by way of w'aming, but of triumph. 
—IJR. Fuller. 

GUNPOWDER.—The Invention and Ap¬ 
plication of 

The precise era of the invention and 
application of gunpowder is involved in 
doubtful triulitious and equivocal language ; 
yet we may clearly discern that it w'as 
known before the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and that, before the end of the 
same, the use of artillery in liattlos and 
sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the 
States of Germany, Iialy, Spain, France, 
and England. The priority of nations is 
of small account; none could derive any 
exclu»ive benefit from their previous or 
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ItnowWlti^: W tike toisinon 
iSfiproVtoK^it they on the same level 
of t^flve poorer, anA oiiUtar^ science. 
* * * I€ weconttasJitherapiaprogies? 
of this loiscluevous discOvciy with the slow 
and Inborions advances of reason, scicnrc, 
and the arts of peace, a philosopher, accoid 
ing to Ills temper, will laugh or weep at 
the folly of mankind — Gibbon. 

OYMNASTICS.—The Benefits of 

One shoil houi dciotcd daily to gym- 
nistics will bufltcc to picscric, and often 
u store health, to quodiuple aman’sstreagth, 
to develop Ins boiily powers, and to qualify 
him fur an amount of exertion that he 
would ha\*. dcspiucd of aclucMug at the 
c) n ncnccmcnl ol Ins practice —Dalmlny 


H. 

II —An Enigma upon the Letter 

*1 waswliMpcicd mlieascn, 'twasmutlcied 
m hdl, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it 
fell. 

On the confines ofeaith 'twas pcininted to 
rest, 

An I thi depths of th* oican it. presciKC 
confessed 

' Twill be fimnl in the sp'iucwhcn 'tis 
liven dsiiiilii, 

lie icin in the liglitiim^, and hcaid in the 
thunder 

' Ivvis allotted to mai with hu cailicst 
bie itli, 

Alt>.iul-> at Ins biith, and aw its linn m 
death; 

It piesidts o’ti Ills liapi ini'- , Iionoui, and 
health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of 
Ins w( ilth. 

Without it the soldier and «caman may 
leiam, 

Jiiit woe to the wretch who expeU it from 
home 

3u the whispef of conscience its \oiee will 
be found. 

Nor e’vn in the whithvmd of passion be 
drowned 

* f wiU not soften the heart, and tlio’ deaf to 
the ear, 

’ r will make it aeutelj and instantly hear. 

lint in shade let it lest, like a delicate 
fiower— 

Ob, bicathe ou it softij—it dies in an hour* 

i'ERRlLR. 

HA AMD AR I 

lla is an exdaaiation denotmg surprise, 

or joy; all an exclamation expressive of 
fiity or griek—DA Wabstla 
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The differenca Ww^ tb^ ii 'ftkf 
small, conustaig only in the tra)9»p«iiHc^ 
of what is no substantial letter^ but 
aspiration. How quickly, m, ^ 

a minute, in the vety tuuiingpof A brtffth, 
IS miith turned iiito mobrnUiig f-uBa 
Fulllr h ‘ 

HABIT—The Best 

Unless the habit leads to ha^iafesiiit ibe 
best habit is to contract n(me.-v2lXtCa^« 
AIAh. 

HABIT.—Caution against a Bad 

Beware of a bad habit. It maJeos iti 
fust aiipeaiance as a tiny fay, and u soan- 
nocciit, so plajful, so minute, that none 
sive a piecisian would denounce it, and it 
seems baldly woith while to wl.isk it away. 
'Ihc tuck IS a good joke, the Itg is white, 
the glass IS harnuest^ the theft is oolj a few 
ajiples, the bet is only sixpence, the debt is 
only lialf a>crowu. But the tiny fay is 
capable of becoming a tremendous giant; 
.and if you connive and hatbour him, he 
will nourish himscK at your expense, and 
then, spiinging on you as an armed man, 
will drag )ou down to dcdruetion.— Dr J 
Hamilion. 

HABIT.—The Chain of 

The diminutive chain of habit is scarcely 
heavy eniugh to be felt, till it is loo strong 
to be broken — Dr Johnson 

HABIT.—The ClFccts of ^ 

I trust everything to habit, upon which, 
m all ages, the lawgiver as well as the 
sehoolmastei, has mainly placed his reliance, 
habit, which makes evciythmg e.asy, and 
cast, all difficulties upon a deviation from a 
wonted eouise Make sobnety,a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful; make pru¬ 
dence a habit, and iccklcss profligacy will 
be as contraiy to the child, grown or adult, 
as the most atrocious enmes to any. Give 
a child the habit of sacredly r^ardmg truth, 
of eaiefully respecting the propeity of others, 
of scrupulously abstaining fnim all acts ol 
im])rovidence which involve him m distress, 
and he will just as likely think of rushing 
into an clement m which he cannot breathe, 
as of lying, or cheating, or steahng — 
Brougham. 

HABIT.—The Government of 

Habit makes no figure duiing the vdvacity 
of youth; m middle age it gains ground, 
and in old age governs without control In 
tlut peiiod of life, generally speaking, we 
eat at a certain hour, take exeicise at a cei- 
tam hour, go to test at a ceitam hour, all 
by the direction of habit; nay, a particular 
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W, to be essential, mi 
H m U^xit these cannot be 6ofitra- 
sfl&Qat aAeaslnes9.^KAME& 

U$w ef 

Is the nofigiitrate of a man’s 

D4AtT<^»<eota] 

The iirequently acquires a stronq 
and idifincible attachment to vlnteTci In 
bcfttiiMXHHar to itibr any length of tune 
Habit, pyfanarily inltodaced by ate t’ent o» 
QCO^ssity, VtU inspire on alTection for pecu 
liartli^s wbidi have the reverse of mtnnsic 
rtexit to recommend them —CooA't 

HABIT —The Physical Wree of 

A tendency to resume the same mode of 
action at staled times is peculiirly the 
tlnnclenstiL of the mivous system, and 
on this account rt^ulanty is of great con 
Sequence in exercising the moial and inttl 
Icctuil powei All neri ous di'>tases 1 avt a 
marked lendcniy to observe it gulat peiiods, 
and the natuiotinclinaticn to sleep at the 
appioach of ni^ht is another instance of the 
same fact It is tins pi inciple of oui natuic 
which piomotes the foinntion of what aie 
called habits If wc icpeat any kind of 
mental effoits c\eiy tbv at the sxme hour, 
we at last find oui ehes enteung upon 
It, without piemcditation, when the time 
approaches —IJk Combi 

HABIT —Ihe Pievalcnce of 

Habit hath so vast a pre\ alcnce over the 
human mind, that there is scaice anythin}: 
too strange, oi too sti nig, to be assiitc I ef 
it 1 he story of the mi cr, who fi im long 
accustoming to cheat otliers, came at la 
to cheat himsdf, and with icat (Ulight 
and triumph picked his own poeke, of a 
guinea to convey to his hoai 1 is not impos 
Bible or impiobible —Fiu mno 

HABIT —The Strength of 

Habit IS nerved at lcat,th with the strength 
of a Samson — h i)AViES 

HABITS —Ancestral 

Observe a dogoi a eat turning and twist¬ 
ing about, and pet haps beaming with its paws 
bmore i^ con make up its mind to lie down 
even upon the softest cushion Fh s, natu 
ralists tell us, is a lemmiscence of its foimei 
state when a wild animal, and when it had 
to make its bed for itsdf Thousands of 
]rears of domesticity have not obhteiated 
this habit dciivcd from its ancestors, the 
dwellers m the forest See the force of 
ancestiy Thete is doubtless the same thing 
to be seen m the ways and habits of men , 


and probably Ins most 

live, xa somO esihtot, u eadh iadividd<i| 

nun «-Maclsop 

HABITS.—PaiBftil to Btr^ off 

Habits are soon assumed; but when we 
stiive 

Fo stiip them off, 'tis being flayed alive 1 

COWPER, 

HABITS —Profl gate 

I’nfligate Iiihits cany pestilence into tlie 
bosom of domestic society —Dr Masov 

HABITS — Vicious 

Vicious habits are so o lious and degrad¬ 
ing, that they tiansfuiin th'* individu d who 
jnactifos them into an incarnate demon — 
Cn IRO 

HAIR —The First Grey 

The mation at her muffor, with her hant 
uiion her brow, 

Sits gating on h<St lovely face—ay, lovely 
even now I 

Why doth she lean upon her hand with such 
a look of care? 

Why ((teals that tear across her check?— 
She sees her first giey hair 

She lookd upon her raven locks;—what 
tl oughts did they recall ^ 

Oh • not of nights when they were deck’d 
loi banquet or for bill — 

They brought back thoughts of early youth, 
e’er she h id learnt to elicek. 

With ai tificial w reaths the cmls that sported 
o’er her neck 

She seem d to feel her mother’s hand pass 
lightly thioiigh hei haii. 

And diaw it fiom her br >w to leave a kiss 
of kindness theie , 

She leem d to view hci fathei’s smile, and 
feel the phyful toueh 

That sometimes feign’d to steal away the 
curls she prued so much 

And now she sees her fiist grey hair' oh, 
deem it not a crime 

For her to weep-when she beholds the 
first footmark of Time I 
he knows that, one by one, those mu 
mementos w dl increase, 

And steal youth, beauty, strength away, 
ull life Itself shall cea,e 

F IL Ba^ t \ 

HAIR —Nature’s Ornament of 

Her head was bar^ 

But for her native ornam mt of hair, 

Winch in a simple knot was t ed aliove t 
Swee negligence, utthecJtd bait of love * 

Drvdl-v. 
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HAIR.—Yellow 

In the romances and poems of the 
Middle Ages, the heroines are generally 
praised for the abundance and l^uty of 
tlieir “yellow hair.” Queen Klizai)eth 
had yellow hair; hence it became the 
fashion at her court, and ladies dyed their 
hair of the royal colour. But this dyeing 
the hiur yellow may be traced to the 
cl&'isic era. Galen tells us that in his time 
wommi suffered much from headachts, 
contracted by standing baic-hcaded in the 
Sim to ol)tam this coveted tmt, which 
others attempted by the use of saffron.—I. 
Diskaei.i. 

HAIRS.—The Glory of Grey 

The hair of childhood is exquisitely 
delicate, and silken, and light. It is the 
first robe which kind Nature W'eaves for 
tlie use and adonnnenl of her offspring. 
But as life approaches manhood, this robe 
d irkens, and becomes heavier and stronger; 
and as it nears its terniinatiun, the “almond 
tree” begins to “flourish”; grey hairs 
multiply fast and thick until the head is 
white with theui, as the mountain tops with 
the snows of winter. Then are the iin- 
jierishable words of the olden sage possessed 
of a meaning and an eloquence all their 
own :—“The hoary head is a ciown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteous 
ness.”— Dr. Davies. 

HAND.—The Baby’s 

1 low fair, how small, how w'liite, and pur^e, 
Its own most perfect miniature, 

The baby’s hand that is so wee, 

And yet is all it is to he ;— 

Unwcetiiig what it has to do, 

Yet to its destined puipi>se tr’c * 

The fingers' form, of varied length. 

That join or vie their little strength ; - 
The pigmy thumb, the onyx nail, 

The violet vein so blue and pale ; - 
The branching lines where gijisy eld 
Had all the course of life beheld ;— 

All—^to its little finger’s tip, 

Of Nature's choicest workmanship ; 

Their task, llieir fate, we hanlly guess, 

But, oh, may if be h.i]>piBcss! 

S. T. Cou.RiDGE. 

HAND.—Delict from th« Use of the 

The great source of happiness is to be 
fotpid in the exercise of talents; and per¬ 
haps the greatest of all is—when the in¬ 
genuity of the mind is exercised in the 
dexterous employment of tlie hands. Idle 
men do not know what is meant here ; but 
nature has implantesyp us this stimulus to 
exertion; so that the^mgenious artist who 
invents, or \Wth his hand creates, enjoys a 
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soiiicc of delight, ptrliap'greater, certainly 
more uninterrupt^, than belongs to the 
potsession of higher intellectual powers; 
far at least beyond what falls to the lot of 
the mere minion of forttme.—SiR C. Bell. 

HAND.—The Seneee Indebted to the 

The organ of all the other senses, even 
in their greatest perfection, are beholden to 
the hand for the enhancement and the 
exaltation of their powers It constructs 
for the eye a copy of itself, and thus gives 
it a telescope with which to range among 
the stars; and by another copy, on a slightly 
different plan, furnishes it with a micro¬ 
scope, and introduces it into a new world 
of wonders. It constructs for the ear the 
instruments by which it is educated, and 
sounds them in its hearing till its powers are 
trained to the full. It plucks for the nostril 
the flower w'hich it longs to smell, and 
distils for it the fragrance which it covets. 
As fur the tongue, if it had not the hand to 
serve it, it might abdicate its throne as the 
loid of taste. In short, the organ of touch 
is the minister of its sister senses, and, 
without any play of w'ords, is the hand¬ 
maid of them all— Prof. G. Wilson. 

HAND.—Shakes of the 

There is nothing more characteristic than 
shakes of the hand. I have classified 
them. There is the official, —the^ 

body erect, and a rapid, ^ort shake, near 
the chin. There is the mortmain ,—the 
flat hand introduced into your palm, and 
hanlly conscious of its contiguity. TIic 
digital,—oix Anger held out, much used by 
the high cleigy. There U the s/iaAus 
^stirus, where your hand is seized in an 
iron grasp, betokening n'de health, warm 
heart, and distance from the Metropolis, 
but producing a strong sense of relief on 
your part when you find your hand rcle.sseJ 
and your fmgeis unbroken. The next to 
this is the retentive shake, —one %hich, 
beginning with vigour, pauses as it were to 
take breath, but without relinquishing its 
prey, and before you are aware begins 
again, till you feel anxious as to the result, 
anil have no shake left in you. There an# 
ol,her varieties, but this enough for one 
lesson. — S. Smith. 

HANDS.—The Expression of the 

Other parts of the body assist the speakf n 
but these speak themselves. By them we 
ask, we promise, we invoke, wc**dismiss, 
we threaten, we entreat, we deprecate, we 
express fear, joy, grief, our doubts, our 
auent, our penitence ; we show modera¬ 
tion, profusion; we mark number and 
time.— Quintilian. 
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HANDS.—Kissing 

Tbis custom is very ancient, and was once 
universal. The Greeks adored their gods 
by the simple compliment of kissing their 
hands; and the Romans were treated as 
atheists, if they would not perform the 
same act when they ei^teied a temple. 
This custom, however,'.as a religions cere* 
nunv, dLclined with Paganism ; hui 
continued as a salutation by inferiors to 
their .superiors, or as a token of esteem 
amot^ friends.. At present, it is only 
practised as a mark of obedience from the 
subject to the sovereign, and by loves s who 
are .solicitous to preserve this ancient usage 
in its full power.—I. DisuaELi. 

HANDSOME—in Act as In Face. 

They are as Heaven made them, hand¬ 
some enough if they be good enough ; for 
handsome is that handsome does.— Gold¬ 
smith. 

HANDSOME.—The Connection of the 
Word— 

This word is connected with hand, and 
has thus acquired the idea of training, cul¬ 
tivation, symmetry, and jiroportion, which 
enters so largely into our conception ol 
handsome. Ilencc we speak of a man’^ 
having a handsome address, which is the 
result of culture; of a handsome horse or 
dog, which implies well-proportioned limbs; 
of a handsome face, to which, among other 
qualities, the idea of proportion and a grace¬ 
ful contour are essential. So, from this 
idea of proportion or suitableness, we have, 
with a different application, the expres¬ 
sions—a handsome fortune, a handsome 
offer.— Dr. Webster. 

HAPPINESS.—An Addreaa to 

O happiness I our being’s end and aim! 
Good pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy 

n4|pe: 

That something still which prompts th’ 
eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 

Pope. 

HAPPINESS.—Capacities for 

Happiness consists in the multiplicity 
of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has 
not a capacity for having ^nal happiness 
with a philosopher: they may be equally 
satufiuL, but not equallv happy, A small 
drinking glass and a targe one may be 
equallv IbU, but the laigw one hplds mor^ 
than tne smaller.— Dr. Johnson, 

HAPPINESS.—The Communication of 

He found himself happiest in. communi' 
eating happiness to othen.— BiRT. 


' HAPPINESS.—Content with 

It is a great blunder in the pursuit of liap- 
piness, not to know when we have got 
it ; that is, not to lie content with a rea¬ 
sonable and possible measure of it.—D k. 
Johns w. 

HAPPINESS—Contribntee to Virtue. 

That virtue gives happiness we all know; 
but if it be true that happinesftonlribules to 
virtue, the principle furnishes us with some 
sort of excuse for the errors and excesses of 
able young men, at the bottom of life, fret¬ 
ting with impatience under their obscurity, 
and he Idling a thousand chimeras of being 
neglecteil and overlooked by the world. 
The natural oure for these errors Is—the 
sunshine of prosperity: as they get happier 
they get better; and learn, from the resect 
which they receive from others to respect 
themselves.— S. Smith. 

HAPPINESS.—The Dependence of 

Happiness depends on the taste, and not 
on the thing : and it is by having what we 
like, that we are made happy, and not by 
having what others consider likeable.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

HAPPINESS.—Domestic 

'riiink of this, my good friend, and as 
yon have kind affections to make home 
good girl happy, settle yourself in life while 
you are young, and lay up, by so doing, a 
stock of domcbtir happiness against age or 
boflily decay. There are many good things 
in life, whatever satirists and misanthropes 
may say to the contrary; but probably the 
best of all, next to a conscience void of 
offence, (without which, by the bye, thq>' 
can ha^ly exist,) are the quiet exerdse and 
enjoyment of the social feelings, in which 
we are at once happy ourselves, and the 
cause of happiness to those who ore dearest 
to us.—S ir W. Scott. 

HAPPINESS—not Baaential. 

Happiness is not what we are to look 
for. I.«t us do right, and then whether 
happiness come, or unhappiness, it is no 
very mighty matter. If it come, life will 
be sweet ;-if it do not come, life will be 
bitter—bitter, not sweet, and yet to be 
borne.—F roude. 

HAPPINESS.—The Foundation of all 

The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman; the founda¬ 
tion of political happiness is confidence in 
the integrity of man; the foundation of all 
hajminess, temporal alb etem il, is reliance 
on tne goodness of Gexi.—L andor. 
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HAPPIKBSS.—Ood the 8ouw of 

The happiness of this mysterious nature 
of ours is never to be found merely in the 

E ossession bf God’s gifts, the work of His 
and, or the bounties of Ills providence. 
The soul can find its true satisfaction only 
in rising beyond the gifts, and c laiming the 
Giver as its own.—C aiud. 

HAPPINESS—The Greatest 

To love, and to be loved, is the greatest 
liappiness of exialcnce.—S. Smitil 

HAPPINESS.—The Locality of 

Wheresoe’er our best affections dwell. 

And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 

Sigourney, 

HAPPINESS.—The Path of 

The path of holiness is the path of happi¬ 
ness, It would be so if God li.-id not said 
it; it is so nccessaiily.—J. II. Evans, 

HAPPINESS.—Perfect 

reifert h ippiness can bo rciilircd only in 
heaven—the realm of all that is divine, and 
linidicd, and lasting ; ncvcithelc->s, if we 
will, we may enjoy much of it oii c.irth ; for 
the Inppy God, w'ho desiios the compl''tc 
hapjiiness of all Ilis creatures, and w'ho 
made nil happy at the fust, has ]>laccd it 
t'cryncar\.o each individual.— IC. Davies. 

HAPPINESS.—Philosophical and Civil 

Philosophical happiness is to want little; 
civil or vulgar happiness is to want much, 
md to enjoy much.— Burke. 

HAPPINESS.—The Remembrance of 

To icmcmber happiness which cannot be 
restored is pain, but of a softincd kind. 
Our iccolleclions arc unfortunately minglc<l 
with much that we deplore, and with many 
actions that we bitterly repent; still, in the 
most chequered life, I firmly think there are 
SO many little rays of sunshine to look back 
upon, that I do not believe any mortal 
would deli!)cratcly drain a goblet of the 
waters of Eolhe if he had it in hfs power.— 
Dicki'ns. 

HAPPINESS--not in Riches. 

I am now worth eight hundred pounds, 
but shall never be so happy a.s when I u'as 
not worth a fartbiag.—S elkirk. 

HAPPINESS.—The Seat of 

It’s not in titles nor in mnk; 

It’s not in wealth like London bank. 

To purchase peace and rest; 

It’s not in makin’ mncklc mair; 

It *s not in books; It’s not in lear, 

To make us truly blest: 
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Xf happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or ri^, or great, 

But never can be blest.—R. Burns. 

V 

HAPPINESS AND WISDOM.—Differ¬ 
ence between 

Tlicrc is this difference between happiness 
and wisdom :—he that tliinks himself the 
happiest man, really is so; but he that 
thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greatest fool.— Colton, 

HAPPY.—The Good and Wise arc 

Would you be happy, be the Uiing you 
.icem. 

And sure you now possess the world's 
esteem ; 

Nor yet to otheis loo much credit give. 

But in your own opinion Icam to live ; 

For know~lhe bliss in our own judgment 
lies, 

And none aic happy but the goo<l and wise. 

Horace. 

HAPPY.— The Opportunity of Making 
This is more scarce than we imagine; 
Ibe punishment of missing it, is never to 
meet wdlh it again ; and the use w e make 
of it leaves us an eternal sentiment of satis¬ 
faction 01 repentance.— Rousseau. 

HAPPY.—The State most 
That state of life is most happy where 
sujicrfluitics aic not required, and neces¬ 
saries arc not wanting.—P lutarch. 

HARANGUES.—Extemporaneous and 
Oral 

I'Atemporaneous and oral harangues will 
always have this advantage over those tlut 
arc lead from a manuscriptevery burst 
of cloqueu.c or sp.aik of genius they may 
contain, however studied they may have 
been beforehand, will appear to the audi¬ 
ence to be the clfcct of the sudden inspira¬ 
tion of talent; whereas similar efforts, when 
written, although they might not cost the 
writer half the time in his closet, will never 
be appreciated as anything more than the 
slow efforts of long stiid^ and laborious 
application.—C olton. 

HARBOUR.—In the 

Safely in the harbour—in the deep nook. 

SUAKSPBARE. 

HARDNESS—Defined. 

Hardness is a want of minute attention 
to the feelings of others. It does not pro¬ 
ceed from i^ignity or a carelessness of 
inflicting pain, mit from a want of delicate 
peiccption of those little things by which 
pleasure is conferred or pain excited.—& 
Smith. 
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HARDSHIP—the Soil of Maabood. * 

Hardsliip is tbe< native soil of manbood 
and self-reliance. He fhat cannot {^bide the 
storm without flinching Or quailing, strips 
himself in the sunshine, and lies down by 
the way-side to be overlooked and forgotten. 
He who bttf braces himself to the struggle 
when the winds blow, gives up when uicy 
have done, and falls asleep in the stillness 
that follows.— ^J. Neal. 

HARE.—A Tamed 

One shelter’d hare 
lias never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man exulting in her woes. * 

Innocent partner of my peaceful home, l 
Whom ten long years' experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar; she has lost ' 
Much of her vigilant, in-ilinctive dread, 1 
Nor needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes, thou niayst cat thy bread, and lick the | 
hand i 

That feeds thee; thou mayst frolic on the 
floor 

At evening, and at night retire secure I 

To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarm’d; 1 
For I ha\e gain’d thy confidence, have 
pled.jcd , 

All that is human in me to protect I 

Thy uns<is|)ecling gratitude and love. . ! 

If I survive thee, 1 will dig thy grave; j 
And, when I place thee in it, sighing say— 

I knew at least one hare that had a fiimd. | 

CoWfi.K. 

HARE-BELL.—The Light 

Light harc-bclI! there thou art, 

Making a lovely pait 

Of all the splendour of the days gone by; 
Waving, if but a breeze 
Pant through the distant trees 
That on the bill-top grow bro.\d-braiiched 
and high.— Sir. W. Scott. 

HARMONY. -The Source of 

The harmony of things. 

As well as that of sounds, from discord 
springs.— Den ham. 

HARMONY—of the Spheres. 

In their motion, harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, that God's 
own ear 

Listens delighted!—M ilton. 


There is music wherever there is harmony, 
order, or proportion; and thus far we may 
maintain the music of the spheres: for 
those well-otdered motions and regular 
paces, though they give no sound unto the 
ear, yet to the understanding they strike 
a note most full of harmony,—^SlR T. 
ilftOWNE. 


HARP.—^The JBc^ian 

ft 

A very simple-looking instrument is the 
iEolian harp. It consists of a long, narrow 
box, within which are catgut strings stretch¬ 
ed over bridges at each end. When these 
strings are tuned, the box m usually placed 
in the lower part of a window, with the 
sash raised sufficiently to give the air ad¬ 
mission, As the wind bipws upon the 
strings, diflcrpiit sounds are produced, now 
loud and thrilling, as if they pioceeded from 
a vast company of the most skilful per¬ 
formers, and then soft, as to be scarce!; 
beard by the acutest ear, and su cet in tone 
as if they wc^e the whisperings of angels! 
No wonder tliat all musical and melodious 
souls arc alternately enraplurud and solem¬ 
nized by such heavenly harmonies, nor that 
some, while listening to them, have re¬ 
garded themselves as standing on the con¬ 
fines of the spirit-world,— Dr. Davies. 

HARPER.—^The Wandering 

Scorned and poor, 

lie begged his bread from door to door. 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

Sir W. Scctt. 

HARVEST.—The 

Now o’er the com the sturdy farmer looks 
And swells with satisfaction to behold 
The plenteous harvest which repays his toil. 
Wc too arc gratified, and feel a joy 
Infciior but to his, partakers all 
f)f tile rich bounty Providence has strew'd 
In plentiful profusion o’er the field. 

What to the eye more cheeiful, to the heart 
More salisfactive, than to look abroad. 

And from the window see the reaper strip. 
Look round and put his sickle to tne wheat ? 
Or hear the eaily mower whet his scythe. 
And see where he has cut his sounding way, 
L’en to the utmost edge of the brown field 
Of oats or barley? What delights us more 
Than studiously to trace the vast effects 
Of unabated labour? to observe 
How soon the golden field abounds with 
sheaves ? 

How soon the oat and bearded barley fall, 
111 frequent lines before the keen-edged 
scythe ? 

The clattering team then comes, the swarthy 
hind 

Down leaps and doffs his frock alert and plies 
The shining fork. Down to the stubble’s 
edge 

The easy wain descends half built, then turns 
And labours up again. From pile (o pile 
With mtling step the swain proceeds, and 
still I 

Bears io the groaning load the well-poised 
sheaf: 
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The gleaner follows, and with btudious eye 
And bended hhunldcrs, ttaverses the held 
To cull the scatter’d ear, his perquisite. 

HURjPIS. 

<N 

HARVBST.HOMB.—The 

How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 

To see the load, 

The last dear load of har\cst home ! 

II, K. WiliTJC. 


Our rural ancestors, with little blest. 

Patient of labour when the cud was rest. 
Indulged the day that housed their annual 
grain 

With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful 
biiain.— Pope. 

HASTE.— Counsel against 

Stay a while, that we may make an end 
the woner.— I’AWt.Kr. 

HASTE—Enjoined. 

Lot youi haste commend y )ur duly. 

SilAKspl ART. 

HASTE,—The Evil of 

'I'he more haste, ever the worst speed. 

CUUKCIULL. 

HAT.—Character shown by a 
The shape of a hat, and the inode of 
wearing it, give consideiable insight into 
the heart and mind. lie that cocks his ktat, 
< r cap, on one side, is a poltroon, assuming 
an air of bravery. He that wcais it off liis 
forehead is a gaby. He that wears it 
slouched ovlf liis eyes, and raised up be¬ 
hind, is a sailor, lie that ranis it down 
jii'ipei'dicidaily ovei bis blows is a blunt, 
ill-natured lellow. He that walks with it 
ill Ills hand is a coscunib. '1 he man that 
always w(\irs a br.in-new shining hat pos- 
sisses the spnit of oidcr,—he is a man of 
nictliod. lie that wears a peaked hat,with 
a Urge brim and broad riband,- -in a w ord, 
he that wiars a hat such as they are mwer 
worn, is a (alse'ininded, conceited nmiiiiei ist. 
-Jerkoiu. 

HATE.—The Capacity to 

Were one to ask me in which dirtetion 
I think man strongest, I sliould say, his 
capacity to bale.—II, W. liEkCiiLR. 

HATINtt—no One. 

A true man hates no one.- Napolfon I. 

HATRED.—The Deadlinu* of 
Whoever hates kills in soul.—D r. Vinet. 
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HATRBD.—The Evil of 
It is a seed of misdiief, a seminaiy of 
vice, ai>d the matter of much evil; it swelleth 
with pride, cnibittereth with rage, prevari- 
cateth by perMiousness, barncth with anger, 
and foamelli with impatience.—C yprian. 

HATRED.—The Greatest 
Like the greatest virtue, the greatest 
hatred is quiet.— Richtkr. 

HATRED.—The Opposition sad Develop¬ 
ment of ^ 

Hatred is a passion that stands opposed 
to love, and develops itself in anger, re¬ 
taliation, envy, levengc, and lust of power. 
—K. Roberts. 

HATRED.—The Persistency and Univer¬ 
sality of 

Theie is no faculty of the human soul so 
persistent and univeisal as that of hatred. 
'ITicie are hatreds of race ; hatreds of sect; 
social and pcisonal hatieds If thoughts 
of hatied vvcie tluiiuler and lightning, there 
would be a storm ov^r the whole earth ail 
die year round. 'I'wcnly jieoplc cani.ot be 
togc tiler, but some one sulfeis fiom their 
conv Tsation. Let a man come into the 
company who from some cause is obnoMous 
to them, ard no sooner does he dejiait lli.iii 
the ill-smelling floweis of hat’cd swell ih* ir 
buds, . 111(1 give foilh their malign influeiKes 
through die room.—II. W. Bklcus.r. 

HATRED.—The Reason of 

We hate some persons because we do 
not know them; and we will not know 
them, because we hale them.— CoL'ioN. 

HAUGHTY.— The Tax Demanded by the 

Some men who know that they are great, 
arc so scry haughty W’ithal andinsuiferable, 
that their acquaintance discover their great¬ 
ness only by the tax of humility which they 
are oliligcd to pay as the price of their 
friendship. Such characters are as tiresome 
and disgusdng in the journey of Ufe, as 
rugged loads a-c to the weary traveller, 
which he discovers to bq,turnpikes only by 
the toll.— Colton. 

HAY-MAKINO.—Busy 
Upon the grass no longer han^ the dew ; 
Forth hies the mower'with his glittering 
scythe, _ 

In snowy shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 
lie moves athwart the mead with side'ing 
bend. 

And lays the grass in many a swathy line : 
III every field, in every lawn and mead, 

The rousing voice of industry is heard ; 

'Fhe haycock rises, and the frequent rake 
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Sweeps on the jragrant hay in heavy 
wrtaths ■ 

Ihe old and >oung, the weak and strong 
are there, • 

And, as they can, help on the checiful 
m rk 

lie father jeers his awkward hdfgrown 
hd, 

A ho trails his taw drj armful o ci the iidd, 
Nor does he feat the jeeiing to iij ly 
Jht \illige oracle and simple m-iid 
lest in tleir turns and raise the ready 
i laugh, 

\11 aie companions in the gcnci il j,let , 
Aulhoiity, hanUfavoui d, fiowiis m I tlitic 
Joanna II vji) 11 

HAZARD —Determined upon a 
I haie set my life him n a cast, 

\nd I will stand the hi/ard of the ilie 

Sh vksi I A1 I 

HAZARD — Life in a ConJition of 

Men ait led on fioni one si '’t f li e 
to another in a eoiid t on (1 the utin s( 
lia lid - 1 101 Rtoi 1 s 

HEAD ~ The Beauty of the 

1 lit hr icl h is the ni t h aii fill ] 1 1 n 
lie, IS well as the li hist slitiii iii i 
' mail fguit N tu c stems lo line h 
i„iitd it IS lit etij U to il L most ^1« i ous 
f all her woil s —At Dl on 

f EAD —A Fine 

A\htn in ordimiy distouise we sty a 
nnii 1 as a fine head, we ts] less oui iivts 
liltlaphoricilly, and spt ik in itl tion to Ins 
111 derstanding — Al)l>lS0N 

HEAD -^The Impoitance of the 
As the head is iht eeiitit i f tht ntrious 
sysltm, holds the brain, aid stands aboie 
ill the other jiarts, Plato icgaitUd it as the 
silt of the deaihless soul, and it h is gtnc 
I illv been eonsuleitd as the abode of the 
mu licet or mtelivcnet b\ wlieli mai is 
iihghtened and his walk m hie dneettd — 
Kiiio 

HEAD AMD HCART — Influenced by 
A woman's head is always influcuettl by 
hti htait but a man s heart is always in- 
flueiieed by bis heul —IJUssingiov 

HEADS—ivithout Wit 

1 htir heads sometimes so little tliat there 
is no loom for wit, s metimes so long that 
theie is no wit for so much room —Dk 
hUULK 

HEALTH —The Advantages of 
Health IS that which makts yoni meat 
and dnnk both savoury and pleasant, else 
Nature's injunction of eatng and dunking 
were a hard task and a slavish custom 


Health is that which raaki s your bid easy 
and jour sleep refreshing, that levives your 
strenmh with the nsmg sun and mokes you 
cheeam at the light of another day, ’tis 
th;4Rfk>cl> fills up the hollow and uneven 

{ daces of your carcase, and makes your 
lody plump and comely, tis that which 
dresseih yon up m Nature s nchest atliie, 
and adoins your face with her choicest 
coloms ’Tis that which mokes exercise a 
sport, and walking abroad the enjoyment of 
yo'ir liberty ’lis that w I leh makes feitile 
and mcieasetli the naturil endowments of 
youi cund, ind preseives them long from 
decay, makes your wit aaite, and your 
memory if it i ti vc Tis that which supports 
the fi gihty of eoiniptible liody, and pie- 
scives the veidure, vigour, and beauty of 
youth ’ I is tint which makes the soul lake 
delight in lier mansion, sporting lieiself at 
the casements of your eyes 1 is that 
which makts pltosurt to be jkasne, and 
dtl gilts dehshtiul, wiihout wbith you tvii 
si hee y iiist'f in bo lung of teritne feliti 
lies 01 eojeyin nts —Dk Mav nwarim i 

HEALTH — Dunking 

I his custom cxis cil so lung ago as 1134 
bifoic the Christian ci 1 borne persons 
supfose th‘’t It arose from Kowena, the 
duigliter of Hengist, drinking to the he llh 
of Prince Voiligem mag iTden g< blet at 
in enterlammeiit, in eonlornntv with t’e 
bcnptuii compliment -“O king, live for 
cvei ” Otheis think that wlitii tht Danes 
held lyiviinie swvy in Lnglanil, and assis- 
sinuions ivtie preva'ciit, a ptisin w is 
afi u I to ('link in eonipiny without a fritint 
siyiii„ “1 jled^t you,^ mtimaiing that 
he 1 It 1 id himsiIf fir his safely wlulst 
diinkiji„ -lovilNG 

HEALTH —Enemtco to 

ihe thiei must tkngiio'is tncinies to 
heilth uit evetss of heat, damp, and 
cold — Dk 1 vujR 

HEALTH - The Exccsstirc Care of 

Those hyjochondiiacs who, like H«ro- 
ilius, give U]i then whole time and thoughia 
to the care of ihcir«healtli, soctihee unto 
life every nol le puipose ol living , striving 
lo suppoit a ft ail and fevenxh being heie, 
they neglect an hcieaftti , they continue 
to patch up and repair their mouldeiing 
tenement ol clay, regardless of the im¬ 
mortal ittiai 1 that must s irvive it, agitated 
by greater f ais than Le Apostle, and 
Si Pi oricd by none of hi* hopes, they die 
daily CoLtON 

HEALTH —Frrah Air Necessary to 

Be it teme 1 bered that min s il sists Ujxm 
the air meis llu i upon bis meat n^id dr nk, 

iSi 
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out no one can exist for an hour without a 
copious supply of air. The atmosphere 
which some breathe is contaminated and 
adulterated, and with its vital principles so 
diminished, that it cannot fully decarbonize 
the blood, nor fully excite the nervous 
system.—T hackeray. 

HEALTH—the Guest of the Hermit. 

Health 

Flies the luxurious glutton’s rich repast, 
And with the heimit, at his temperate 
board, 

Sits a pleased guest. —Bali.y, 

HEALTH.—The Inj^redients of 

The common ingredients of health and long 
life aie— 

Great temp’rance, open air, 

F,asy laijour, little care.—SiR P. SIDNEY. 

HEALTH.—Lost 

Among the miuifold misfortunes that 
may Itcfall humanity, the loss of health is 
one of the scvcifsl. All the joys tliat 
life can give cannot outweigh the sulfenngs 
of the sick. Ghc the sick iimn evciv- 
thing, and leave liim his suirciings, and he 
will led that half the uoikl is lost to him. 
Lay him on a soft silken couch, he will 
nevertheless groan shejdess under the 
pressure of his sufTetings ; while the miser¬ 
able beggar, blessed uilb health, sleeps 
sweetly on the hard ground. Spread his 
tables with dainty meats and choice drinks, 
and he will thrust back the Iiand tliat 
proffers them, and envy the poor man who 
thoroughly enjoys hr dry crust. Surround 
liim with the pomp of kings ; let his chair 
be a throne, and his crutch a world-sway¬ 
ing sceptre ; he will look with conteniptu- 
oiis eye on marble, on gold, and on purple, 
and would deem himself happy could he 
enjoy, even weie it under a thatched roof, 
the Health of the meanest of his servants. 
—ZSCIIVKKK. 

HEALTH.—A Physician's Neelcct of his 

That pliysifian will hardly lie thought 
very careful of the health of others who 
neglects his own.—K aui lais. 

HEALTH.- The Rule of 

t beseech all persons not to degrade 
themselves to a level witli the biutes, or the 
mbble, by gratifying tlicir sloth, or by cat- 
rag and drinking promiscuously whatever 
pleaseS their palates, or by indulging tlieir 
appetites of every kind. But whether they 
understand physic or not, let them consult 
their reason, and observe what agrees, and 
what does not agree with them, that, like 
wise men, they may adhere to the use of 


such things as conduce tp their health, arid 
forbear everything which, by their own ex¬ 
perience, they find to do them hurt; and 
W them be assured that^ by a diligent ob- 
station and practice of this rule, they may 
enjoy a good share of health, and seldom 
stand in need of physic or physicians.— 
Dr. Galen. 

HEALTH.—Sporting with 

Though health may be enjoyed with¬ 
out gratitude, it cannot be sported with 
without I0.SS, or regained by courage.— 
Buckminster. 

HEALTH.—The Value of 

Ileakh is certainly moic valuable than 
money, because it is by health that money 
In procured ; but thousands and millions aie 
of small avail to alleviate the protracted 
tortures of liie gout, to icpair the broken 
organs of sense, or resuscit.ate the poweis 
of digesUon, I’ovcrty is, indeed, an evil 
fioin which wc natuially flv ; but let us not 
run fiom one enemy to another, nor take 
shelter in the arms of sickness.—S ir W. 
Tl MPLE. 

HEALTH AND MONEY.—DilTcrence be¬ 
tween 

There is this difference between those tw o 
tcmpoial blessings — health and money; 
nioncy i, tlie most envied, but the least 
enjoyed; hcaltii ia the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; and this superiority of the 
latter is still more obvious, when we reflect 
that the poortsl man would not part witli 
health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all ihcir money foi health. 
—Col.lON. 

H EARERS.—Critical 

A man that conies hungry to his meal, 
feeds heartily on the meat set before him, 
not regarding the metal or form of the 
platter wherein it is served; but those 
auditors who can find nothing to do but 
note elegant words and jihrases, or rlie- 
torical colours, or perhaps an ill grace of 
gesture in a pithy and muterial 'speech, 
aigue themselves full ere they come to the 
feast, and therefore go away with litUe 
pleasure and no profit.—B p. Hall. 

HEARERS.—Exacting 

When I was a young man I was doing 
duty in a parish which my sSkton thought 
highly privileged: "there was a deal of 
carriage company.” I had one morning 
prrached on the proper religious training of 
chilJrcn, the duty of keeping them out of 
the way of early vanity and temptation to 
early ungodliness. I had hardly got home 
to luncheon when a groom came with a 
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hnmfed npte from one of my flock, a lady 
of Hielx rank nnd what was called great 
worlds mfluence—as kmd-beartcd a crLa< 
ture of that sort as any I have ever known. 
She expressed her astontUiment that, beii^ 

on the friendly terms I was at-with aU 

the family, I “should have so pointedly 
preached at them ” I sent hci the sermon, 
case and all, begged her to ob eive that it 
had been preachc 1 a fen Sun Jays bcfoie at 

D-foi the National School Society 

She apulogi/cd the mxt day with all that 
good humouieci f,raccwhich si well became 
her, only alchiig—“But I think you ouglit 
to have seen thit whit would not giv 

offence at D-w ould smely do '■o to us 

There is a sloiy, an oj„d one, but still afloat, 
which foi my purpose I may well quote A 
certain picachci, of by no means extiera 
views, hod several times quote 1 fiom Scrip 
tuie, an I ciifoi cd in his owm language icr 
tain passages warning mankind again t the 
teaching and tcmptaticn of our common 
enemy—the Devil He was *^»okcn to on 
tlie subject of the use of the woid by a 
l"aamg paiishioiici, the heal of the chief 
house lie dcfcn led himself as well as Ik* 
could by the anmnient that all he had said 
was, aftc .1 all, only Bible teaching It was 
admitted , but he was in effect told that he 
ivould act a moic piuilent part, if he felt 
compelled to sfieak fiom the pnlpit “all 
tliat kind of thing,” to di it in the ajtet- 
noon, he would assuiedly give offence—to 
whom? to his morning congiegation? In 
fact, he w as not to parade the Devil and his 
do ngs to “ cai riajc company ’ — Lord S 
G ObBORNE 

HEARERS —Indifferent 
You may declare the most inteiesting or 
alarming tiuths to indiflercit hearers, but 
they will remain as unmoved as the black 
smith’s dog, who bleeps on despite the 
noise of the anvil, and the burning sp irks 
which de cend like a shower aiound him — 
Dr DAiirs 

HEARING —The Pseulty of 
Let every one fully develop the feculty of 
heanog, that he may listen with Ml dehght 
and appreciation to the songs of buds, and 
the roar of the sea, the wailing of the 
winds, and the roll of the thunder, and may 
be able to cheer his soul and calm his heart 
by hearkenuag to the music hs fellow- 
men, and utEtom rejoice their hearts by 
making music for them—F&OP. G Wti> 
SON. 

HBARtl^O.—The Senaa eC 
Thla IS the dowtst, yet Uie daintiest sense t 
For tma the ears of such hi have no 
Ant 


Perceive a diacord, and conceive offence, 
And knowing not what’s good, yet nod 
the ill —^SiR. J Davies. 

HEART —^Anguish Wearing out the 
It has been truly said that the human 
hcait IS bke the millston'*, which, if there 
be wheat beneath it, will grmd to puqioses 
of health, if not, will gtmd still, at the 
Will of the wild wind, but on itself bo 
docs the heart wear out il elf, against its 
ow n thought One lived idea—one rcmem 

brance, an I no other—One s ationary, wear¬ 
ing a igu sh This is remorse, passing into 
de p ui, It clf the goad to fiesh and wilder 
crimcb —I W KoncRraON. 

HEART —The Btoken 
The heait will break, yet bi d enl) live on , 
I ven as a bi j’ f n minor, which the gloas 
In evciy fiigncnt inultiplu'i aid makes 
A th lu an 1 ima s of one that w ob 
1 he same and still the same, the more it 
breal s — Bv 1 ON 

HEART —The Course of the Cold 

Aj a b“am o er the face of the waters may 
glow. 

While the tide luns in daikncss and col 1 
ness below, 

So the check may be tinged with a warm 
sunny smile, 

While the cold heart to rum luns daikly the 
wlulc—T Mooir 


HEART —Feeling Necessary for th-> 

It IS as necessaiy foi the heart to fed as 
fur the body to b- fed —^Napoi lon I 

HEART —Fn*nda m the 

He i as much in my heart, and I believe 
I was in hib to the vi ry laj>t beat —^Burkb. 

HEART—The Gentle 

Hard is the doubt, and dilHcult to deem, 

When all three kinds of Love together 
meet. 

And to dispute the heart with powr’r 
extreme, 

Whithei shall weigh the balance down , 
to weet, 

The dear affection onto kindred sweet, 

Or raging fire of love to woman-kind^ 

Or of fnends combined with vtrmea 
meet. 

Bat of them aU, the band of vutuoua 
mind 

Me seems the gentit heart shod4 mbst 
AssnrM bind.—S penser. 


Ht)AlT.—O cnI KnowR the 
W^made the heazi^ Hia He alone 
Peetdedly can try «a, 

$SS 
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B« Imow/s eM) th»rjh4ti vatioiis tone, 
£A4ir»pr^|-^ttt>yiu»i%s bias: 

Tb<Kk«t tne^lancd'lAt'c be mute, 

' We aevetcenadjiu^it; 

done may compate, 

sot wliat ^8 resisted. 

R, Bukks 

HBS^T.—A Oooi 

A rather lie low is the 

*dvil(t» tl(an rise to the greatest height by 
wiclcedivess.—B p. Hall. 

HBART.-»A Loving 
A loving heart is the truest wisdom.— 
Dicrews. 

HEART.—the Pnsaion of the 

I-ove is the dross and passion of the heart; 
tl» end—its errand.—P. J. BAjr ev. 

^ » 

HEART.—The Restleenness of the 

The sea works, the heavens move, the 
fire is active. Thus the heart of msui is 
always in motion, and never rests, sleejiing 
<»t w ikin^. It fancielh more in a munient 
than all the men in the world are able to 
compass in many years.—B owyer. 

HEART.—The Sight of the 
Surely if each one saw another’s heart, 
There would be no commerce, 

No sale pr biMgain pass; all would disperse 
And live apart, UERltrRT. 

HEART.—Thing* which Flow from the 


‘HEARTS—hrlll Cooker. 

As the wild rose bloweth, 

As runs the hwpy river, 

Kindness freely noweth 
Tn die heart for ewer : 

But if men will banker 
Ever for golden dust, 

Best of hearts lyi 1 oanker. 

Brightest spirits rust.—M asseV. 

HEARTS—Doomed. 

Hearts formed fot love, but doomed in vain 
to glow 

In prisoned pomp, and weep in splendid 
woe.—llUMPHREYS. 

HEARTS.—The Road to 

nie turnpike road* to people’s hearts, I 
find 

Lies through their mouthy or I mistake 
mankind.—W olcotT, 

HEARTS AND HEADS.—Carriage of 
Some peo|ile cairy their ‘hearts in their 
heads, very many carry thcii heads in their 
hcaits. The difiiculty i» to keep them 
apart, yet both actively w'orking t^ethei. 
—Adn. Hake. . 

HEATH.—The Song of the 

Where the wild bee comes with a murmur* 
mg song. 

Pilfering sweets as he roams; along, 

1 uprear my purple bell i 
List’ning Ihf freabom eagle’s ciy, 

MYrkiiig the hcafticock's glancing eye, 

On the mount|in side I dwdl. 

• • R. PAJTEkSON. 


lU words, deeds, and tlionghts, all flow 
from dm heirt—the womb of wickedness— 
the nest of evil. —Bp. Brough. 


HEART.—The Trial of the 
In aiwht that tries the heart, how few 
vOkhstand the proof!—B yron. 

HEART.—Ao Untainted 
\Vhat stronger breast-plate than a heart un¬ 
tainted f 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steek*< 
Whose conscience with injustice iS;.cor- 
, mpted.—S hakspeare. « 

(gfcART.*7-A >^ing ^ 

AjSriUlng heart aAlh feathers to^ BmI, 

Wtsman’s v A 

• 'iSartV^W itothitg more le^er dMm.a 

'.i . ^ . '(1 


dEATHEN,—The Conversion of thi 
I have never^ doubted that God could 
convert the heathe^ since He converted 
*me,—J. Nbw^n. ' 

HEATHEN.—RellgiomBDlfta of n 
I once visited the Rajah of Bnrdwan, 
and found, him silting in his treasuiy. Fifty 
bags of nioney, containing a thousand ru¬ 
pees (;£'ioo) m each, were''^laced befoie 
him. “ What,” said I, “ are you doing 
with alj^this money?” ^ He replHS4-r-"It 
is for my gods.” “H«ln|r do you mean 
that ? ” I lejoined. V^ne parL«B sent to 
Blares, where I hatW^o fine temples on 
ths river side, and man;pu^ests who prajt 
for me; another part g^'' W Jtiggemaut; 
and a tlprd to Gaya.” Anst^ttui^ one native 
is apkndi^ jf 25 ,ooo anm^y from his 
princely income upon idl^ Biahftiins.— 
WEITDRECHT. 

HBAVBN. ^ * 

O 'lappy land of love I 
By mortal feet untrod, or me unseen; 

' l^heneW I think of thee, this.;^miging life 
SkMI mte a yreary dreanW'^SiXREss. 






HllAVIJMi—Activity *; 

t^uld hardly ^sh to feiter heaven 4!d 
1 heAeve its iidiabhants were Hfly -to "sat Isy- 
wtling &tream& fanned by hsdi^" airs. 
Heaven, to be a place , of ha^ih^s, must 
be a place of actiyityV. HSs'the fnr'reach- 
ing mind of Newton ceased 4ts profound 
investigatioiu ? David' hang up his 

harp ostiselek as the dusty arms in West* 
minster j^bb^? Has Paul, glowing tyilh 
God-lilce enthusiasm, ceased, itinerating the 
universe ofGod ? Are Peter, and Cyprian, 
and Edwards, and Fayfon, 'and Kyarts, 
idling away eternity in mere psalm-singing? 
Heavens is a place of restless activity, the 
abode of never-tiring thought. David and 
Isaiah will sweep, nobler and loftier strains 
in eternity, ahd thfe minds of the saints, 
Unclogged by cumbersome clay, will for 
ever feast on'* the banquet of rich and 
glorious thought.—H. W. Beec1h£r. 

HEAVEN.—The Church One In 

I have seen a Held here, and a held there, 
stapd thick with com—a hedge or twto has 
sepai|ded them. At the proper season the 
reapers entered ; ^«jn the earth' was dis- 
buraetied, 'and the grain was tonveyed to its 
destined resting-place, where, blended to¬ 
gether in the l>arn or in the stack, iticopM 
not be knoyvn that a hedge had ever sepa^ 
rated thi^ com from that.^Thus it is with 
the Church. Here it gro^s,^ as it were, in 
different fields, and eveit, it "may be, 4?y 
different- hedges. By and by*, when the 
harvest is come, X^odVwheat shall be 
gath^d into the gamer, without on'e single 
mark to dhtinguish that ono6 they differed 
in outwafd circumstaptialjB of form and 
order.—^T oplady, ^ 

■* C‘ f 

HBAVSjtf~the C^piplmneht" of firace. 

Heaven is dte day of which grace is the 
dawn; the rich, ri^ fhiit of which gm^ 
is the lovely ffower; the inner shrine of 
that most glapious temple to which grace 
forms the approach and outer court— 
Dr. |;;^hrie. 

lit 

TtifDdlghts of 

of heaven we ^n 
but its negate 
attractive 
no ' 

past; no fear of thi^A^re: 
'menial capacity; no mtel- 
Key: no morbid imaginations; 
*%) ibUie^; no stupidities: but, ^ve all, 
no injptlt^ feelings; no wounded melons; 
no d^is^ love or unrequitted regm : no 
hate, env^; Jealousy, or indignatl^ jif 


Of thd^ositivi 
no 


£vm no conseution; 
d^ights sufficiently 

pietore,—; no thirst; i 



■ and tip 

; 'heaven'— 

” To R Chri^isA 

long in b£»^a(ge onto ffear, ’iKjt,\dkrii&=to ' 
believe himself a diild how'sv^et 

VHll be the waking in heaven'li'WiUti.'gWt 
dread and treinblmg he .wiU approRt^ Ihc 
■death-hoar, and gq down throm^ 
mists ahd vapours tn the 
And when upon the .blfier’’ '-sweet 
strains coma<fHpon his jear, he'will ftotronf 
derstahd them; but,fair form anet'fah-^Dtm 



of gathering and reapli^ nngi^l^, ihorb in', 
number than thg autumn fcavc^ ontstreg!&-. 
ing from the forest'when there arei>arsts 
of wind, 'will coipe forth, illtlpg all- the 
air with musie^' pn'd minister, unto'him 
an abundant enlrapce into ^he .heavenly 
kingdom ! It were ..alipost enough to 
make one’s heaven hi stand, and ,8ee the 
first stirring ofjof in the faCCj and hear the 
first rapturous • cry, as they cross'the ihnes-’ 
hold,'- of thousands of timid Chfistians,- 
who lived weeping and'died eighii^,rbnt 
who will wake to find every tear-aA btb of 
joy, and every .sigh an in^iratioh of Gpd 
Oh, Ihe wondrous joy of heayerf. to those 
who did not expect it 1—H, W.. ^ECHER. 

Heaven— our Fatherland. 

That is indeed ou^ true fatherland—that 
wondrous home, where CTerything.ig waitT 
ing for us and every one loves us., '-Here 
life is radiant, ever^hing charms end,, lit- > 
spirits; we Are free, we take po^CSsipirAf 
Ourselves, ideas command, facts obey;".lye- 
becorae once more the head of hr^tibh.V- 

Gasparin. ■ ■ 

'j' .* 

HEAVEN.—The Hope of * ‘ 

What has been the great and what'is now 
one of the strongest and most Inflncntial' 

S owers or motives in the human 
esire to find some better plaw, sooib 
lovelier spot, than we now have. For 
what does the tradesman toil? for what 

4 oes the physician practise? for what does . 
tan hc^e at the decline and the close of* 
Some sheltered nook, some' quiet 
if he cahnot have a test fhat^ 
moved, he m# have; at 
and foreshadow of & WHik' 



%' forel 
;was if 

^estem 
nis ship, 


abns 




carried 
amid 

d the'unexpecfi^ 
red and curled aroup 
sustabted him on^F 
tlu untraversed 

4 better counti^^^W 
tl^t sttfttained hc^ts,^^ 
i:''.V'X'’.'..: 
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falhen wben, driven forth from Ibis land by 
stem ecdssiastical persecution, they went 
to the far distance, and across the western 
wave, and feared not the iton>bound coast 
or the rugged and the unknown territory on 
which they set foot! It was the hope and 
prospect of a better, even a free and peace- 
nil country.— Gumming. 

HEAVEN—at Last. 

After the fever of life;—after wearinesses, 
sicknesses, figluings and despondings, lan- 
gour and frelfulness, struggling and failing 
—struggling and succeeding;—after all the 
changes and chances of this troubled and 
unhealthy state, at length comes death,—^at 
length the white throne of God,—at length 
the beatific vision.— Dk. Newman. 

HEAVEN.—The Locality of 
Where is heaven ? I cannot tell. Even 
to the eye of faith, hi-avtn looks much like 
a star to the eye of flesh. Ket there on the 
brow of night, it shines most bright— most 
beautiful; but it Is separated from us by so 
great a distance as to be laised almost as 
high above our investigations as alK>vo the 
storms and clouds ol cailh. A sinning 
object, we see it gleaming in the fields of 
space; but wc see nothing moic, even ivlicn 
our eyes are assisted by the most powtiful 
telescope. Nor does the matter cost us the 
least anxiety. If God sjuied not His own 
Son, heaven shall want nothing to make 
us supremely and etemaily hajipy.—D r. 
Guthrie. 

HEAVEN.—The Love of 
The love of heaven makes one heavenly, 

SltAKSPhARE. 

HEAVEN.—Loved Ones in 

There smiles the niotlier we have wept! 
there bloom 

Again the buds asleep within the tomb ; 
Thei-c, o'er blight gates in,cribo(l—“No 
more to part,” 

Soul springs to soul, and heart unites to 
lieart 1—l.vrjoN. 

HEAVEN. -Matured for 
When a Christian is miiturerl for heaven, 
he leave.s the world as an aconi kaves its 
cup.—R yeand. 

IIBAVBN.—Recognition ia 

I have heard giau say— 
That we shall sec and know our friends in 
heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the Wrth of Cain, the first male 
child, 'v 

To him tb«t did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gnudous afeatiire 
bom.—-S rakspeare. 


HEAVEN.—No Sinner will Enter 

We affirm heaven cannot be entered by 
the sinner. “The unclean shall not pass 
over it.” It is emphatically a holy place. 
It i.s the “holy habitation of the holy God. 
Holiness is it« name, its life, its glory; it is 
“ the new name ” which is embkzoncd by 
Christ on “ the forehead ” of every saint. 
The minds and morals of the heavenly 
inlmbitants perfectly and gloriously reflect 
the image of the Holy One. On every 
throne, eveiy crown, every robe, eveiy 
harjr, every scene, “ Holiness to ihe Lord*’ 
is enstampctl in characters of light and 
beauty. “ Tlicrefuie, there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defilelh, neither 
whatsoever workclh aliominalion, or maketh 
a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” The dinner will 
nevet wander amid its lovely .scenery ; never 
garc on its niagmficcnce ; never lirealhc its 
balmy air ; never tliink its crystal waters ; 
never eat its ambiosial fuiils. Ills friends 
may be there,—father, mother, wife, child ; 
b'lt he will l)e shut out for ever ; and the 
touU will lie hisow’ii.— E. Davies. 

HEAVEN.—Three Steps to 

I once visited a poor man of weak in¬ 
tellect, and on conver'iing with him, said— 
“ Heaven is a long way olT, and the journey 
is rhfiieult.” “Do you think so?" he 
asked. “ I think heaven is very near ; and 
the way to it is veiy sluirt: there are only 
three steps tlicre. Those three steps are— 
out of self, unto Christ, into glory.—R. Iliu., 

HEAVEN.—Three Wonders In 

When I get to heaven, 1 shall see three 
wonders there—the first wonder will be, to 
see many people thcie whom I did not ex¬ 
pect to see—the second wonder will be, to 
miss many people whom I did expect to 
see—and the third, and greatest wonder 
of all, wdll lie to find myself there.—J. 
Newton. 

HEAVENS.—The Appearance of the 

The appearance of the heavens has, under 
all circimistances, a never-ending charm for 
me, in the clear starlight as well as in dark 
nights,—m the soil blue as well as in the 
rbmd) or dark-gtey sky, in which the eye 
loses it-<eir, without being able to distinguish 
anything. —111) M boi.ut. 

HEAVENS.—The Beautiful dhd BottndleM 

O Heavens—O beautiful and boundless 
sky 1 

Upon whose breast stars and pale planets 
lie, 

Unniimber’d and innumerable, ever, 
Mocking with bnght’ning eyes man's viun 
endeavour; 
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.Thou radiant wilderness, through which the 
moon 

Moves like a spirit, without voice or tune 
Accompanied, or song or choral shout. 

Save wnat the universal spheres send out 
For ages, inaudible, though vast and deep i 
Thou world of worlds, within whose arms 
the sun 

Awakens; and, when his bright task is done. 
Like a reposing child, lies down to sleep 
Among tliy'goMen bowers I 

W. B. Procter. 

itSEDLESSNESS—Deplored. 

Alas I I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow-worm, 
And fill the buri.i]-sod ; 

Forgetting that even the sparrow- falls 
Not unmarked of God. 

The wounds I might have healed ! 

The human soriow and smart ] 

Anil yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part; 

Bttt evU is wroHuht by want of thought, 

As well as want of luai-i .—Hoot). 

HEIR.—Madness in Connection with an 

What madness is it for a man to slar\e 
himself lo ciuicii his heir, and so turn a 
friend into an enemy ! for ids joy .it your 
death will be propoitioued to what you 
leave him.— Seneca. 

HEIR-LOOMS.—The Profanation of 

Woe to him w'hosc daiiug hand profanes 
The honoured heir-looms of his ancestors. 

Moik. 

H ELL—Defined. 

Hell is the wrath of God—Ills hale of sin : 
llcll is His justice.—P. J. Bailey. 

HELL—Described. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As oue great furnace flamed, j^et from those 
flames 

No light, but rather dxikness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions oi sorrow, doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to ill; but tortuic without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsuraed: 
Such place eternal Justice had prepared 
For tnose rebellious, here their prison oiv 
dained 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of 
heaven, 

As from riie centre thrice to the utmost 
pole.—M ilton, 


HELL.—The Oates of 

At last appear 

Hell’s hounds, high reaching to the horrid 
roof; 

And thrice threefold the gates; three folds 
were brass, 

Three iron, tliree of adamantine rock. 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 
Yet unconsumed.— Milton. 

HELL.—The Locality of 

There have been many curious and useless 
conjectures concerning tlic locality of this 
lioirible place; but wc must confess our 
ignorance; and shall be much better em¬ 
ployed in studying how we may avoid it, 
Ilian in lahoiu-nig lo discover where it is.— 
Dodoriuof. 

HELL.—The Pavement of 

Hell is paved with good intentions.—D r. 
Johnson. 

HELL.—The Torments of 

If there were a hundred eloquent men, 
each having lour iron tongues that spoke 
Irom the beginning of toe world, they 
could not reckon up the torments of hpll. 
— Blue. 

HELP—Divine and Human. 

God helps them that help themselves.— 
Dr. hRANKHN. 

HELP^somerimes Impossible. 

Sometimes men are in circumstances 
where they have to look on a misery which 
they cannot relieve. This happen^ a few 
moiitiis ago ill Scotland. A vessel laden 
with bricks and coal was undergoing repairs 
on the shore of the Solway Firtli. The tide 
there runs like a race-horse. By some gross 
mismanagement the vessel began to heel 
over. A cry of alarm was raised; and all 
escaped but one man. She settled down on 
his loins, and pinned him lo the ground. 
The neighbourhood was raised; hawseis 
were attached to the masts; and the power 
of strong arms and hearts bi ought to raise 
lier—but in vain. She could not be moved. 
The tide was making—it w’ould float her 
soon; but before it floated her, it would 
float over him. All further effort was 
abaudoned. A' minister was lininght to 
the sad scenq^ lie prayed, and the people 
wept. On ana on came the remorseless sea; 
inch by inch it roae-^-cold at his heart, at 
Iris throat: and now death in the salt foam 
kisses his lips. He asks that a handkerchief 
be thiown over his head thset he may not 
see the waves. It is done; and with a 
weeping, sobbing crowd around him, but 
ndne there to help, at length the wave 

*S9 
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washes over his head, and washes away the 
prayer that I hope, througli our blessed 
Saviour, opened the gates of heaven for his 
departing spirit. 'J'hcy could not help.— 
Dk. UuriiKiK. 

HELP.—Mutual 

The race of mankind would perish did 
they cense to aid each other, from the 
time that the mother huids llie child’s liead, 
till the moment that some kind assistant 
wipes the death-d.tmp fiotu the biow of the 
dying, wc cannot exist withonl mutual help. 
All, therefore, that need aid, have a right 
to ask it fiom their fellow-inoitals : no one 
uho holds the power of granting can refuse 
without guilt.—blR W. bcoiT. 

HERESY.—^The Imputation of 

1 have witnessed in many instances willi 
a disgusted recoiling of (he heart, an aslo- 
uishmg pinniptitude to aUnbute heresy to a 
man whose esprc'.sions have vniiecl fioni 
the coimiion phiaseologj, or whose con- 
(lnsion> h.ive been CiXutious, and nut in the 
tone of infalUbilily.—Fositu. 

HERESY.- The Sin of 

'J'he sin of lieicsy is a deadly sin, 

'Tis like the fallmg of the snow, whose 
crystals 

The liavcller plays willi, Ihoughtle'S of 
his danger, 

Until he secs the air so full of light 
I'liat it is dark; and blindly staggering 
onward, * 

Lost and bewildered, he sits don n to rest; 
There kdls a pleasant diovisiiuss upon 
him, 

And what he thinks is shep, alas! is 
death ! —LoNoi'Li LOW. 

HERETIC.—The Behaviour of the 

Ilis bcli.aviuur is seemingly sery pious 
and devout. IIow loul soever the postom 
and back-door be, the gale opening to the 
stieet ii swept and gainislufl, and lus out¬ 
side adorned with pielcnded austeiity.-- 
1)r. Ftili i.r, 

HERETIC.—The Impudence of the 

If challenged to a private dispute, his 
im[>udeiicc bears him out. He counts it 
the only error to confess he hath tued. 
His face is of brass, which may truly be 
said either ever or never to blush.—^D r. 
Kui.ler. 

HERMIT.—The Condemnation of the 

Thou dost presume too much, poor needy 
wretch 1 

To claitn a station in the firmament/ 
Because thy humble cottage, or thy tub, 
aOo 


Nurses some lazy or pedantic virtue, 

In the cheap sunshine or by shady springs. 
With roots and potherbs, where tnycold 
right hand 

Tearing these human passions from the 
heart. 

Upon whose stock fair blooming virtues 
flourish, 

Degradcth iintiiio and benumbeth sense, 
And Gorgon-like, turns active men to 
stone. 

We not require the dull society 
Of your neecssilaltd temperance. 

Or that uiiiLituial stupidity 
That knows not joy nor soiiow; nor your 
forced, 

F.ilsely exalted, passive fortitude, 

Above tlu' active : this low abject brood 
That fix theii seats in mediocrity, 

Lecuiiie your seivilc mind; but we ad¬ 
vance 

Such virtues only as admit excess, 

Br.we bounteous acts, legal magnificence, 
All-sieing ])ru(lence, nwgiianiinity, 

That knows 110 bound, and that heioic 
viitue 

For which anliqiiily hath left no name, 

Hut patleius on!).- T. Cariw. 

HERMITAGE.—The Description of a 

A little, lowly hermitage it was, 

Downc ill a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
l'\ai fiom lesoit of people, that difi pa'-s 
In tMvcill to and fioc : a JiUlo vvvdc 
'I here was an holy chappvll edifyde, 
Wheiein the hermite dewly woi.t to say 
His holy tilings eacli mom and cveiityde; 
Tlieieliy a chtislall stieam did gently play, 
Which fiom a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway,—Sl•L^bLR. 

HERO.—The Courage of a 

1 looked upon his blow—no sign 
01 guilt or fear was there, 

He stood as pioud by that dcatli-shrine 
As even o cr despair 
lie had a povvci ; in his eye 
'J’heie was a quenchless energy, 

A sj)irit that could daie 
The deadliest foini thatdaath could take. 
And dale it for the daring’s sake. 

Landon. 

HERO.—A Dying 

Henry V. on tlic evening of Agincourt 
found the chivalric Havid Gamm still clasp¬ 
ing the banner which through the fight his 
strength had borne, and his right arm 
defended. Often had the monarch noticed 
that pennon w'aving in the foremost van of 
the men of England who that day pierced, 
broke, and routed the proud ranks of France. 
'Fhe king knighted him as he lay. The hero 
died, but dying was ennobled I—COLSY. 
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HERO.—The Loss of a 
Among the letters which were brought to 
me was one from Lord Derby, which 1 tore 
open, and alas 1 it contained the fatal news 
—that the Duke of Wellington, England’s, 
or rather Britain’s pride, her glory, her 
hero, the greatest man she ever had pro¬ 
duced, was no moie ! Sad day ! Great 
.'uid irreparable loss j * * * (3ne cannot 
think of this country without “the Duke” 
—our immortal Jicio! In him centred almost 
C'cry cailhly honour a subiect could 
jiossess. Ills position was the highest a 
subject ever had,— above party, - looked 
uj) to by all,—revered by the wlmle nation, 

— the friend of tlic sovereign ; - and /iiuo 
sjniply be caiiied these lionouis! With 
what singleness of put pose, vih.it stiaight- 
foiu-aidiiess, what couiage, weie all tlie 
niotivt s of his actions guitled 1 To /«, wlio 
alas ! have lost now so many of our v.ihud 
and expellenced tilends, his loss is hnpai- 
dl'li”, lor his leadiness to aid and ndiise, if 
it could be of use to us, .and to overcoiue 
any and eveiy difficulty, was uneqii tiled. 
'I’o Albeit he showed the gre.ilest kindness 
and the ulmosl confidence, liis cxpciience 
and knowledge of the past, too, were so 
gi cat: he was a link wliii h connected us 
with by-gone times, with the last ccnlniy. 
Not an eye will be di y in the whole eounUy. 

- QUliKN VlCfOKIA. 

HERO.—The Praise of the 
The hero, when a people's voice 

I’toilaims their dailing sieloi near, 

Feels he not then his soul ie)oite, 

'I’heir shouts of love,—of jnaise to hear? 
\ es ! fame to generous minds is dear; 

It pieiecs to their inmost core ; 

lie wce]is who never shed a teai; 
lie ticniblc's, who ne'ci .shook beioie. 

MimiRD 

HESITATION—a Sign of Weakness. 

Hesitation is a sign of weakness, for 
inasmuch as the comparative good and 
evil of the different modus of action about 
which we hesitate are scklom cijually ba¬ 
lanced, a strong mind should pciceivo the 
slightest inclination of the beam with the 
glance of an eagle, particularly as thcic arc 
cases where the preponderance will be veiy 
minute, even although there should be life 
m one scale, and death in the other.— 
Colton. 

HILLS.—Majesty among the 
The majesty of God is most manifest 
among the hills.—B orkow. 

HILLS.—Suniiae on the 
I stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide 
arch 

Was glorious with the sun’s returning 
march. 


And wockIs were brighleneck and soft 
gales 

Went forth to kiss the suii-dod vales; 

The clouds were far beneath me j bathed 
in light. 

They gathered mid-w'ay round the wooded 
height. 

And, in their failing glory, shone 
Like* hosts in battle ovci thrown. 

As many a i>innacle, with shifting glance, 
'Ihiough the gieyinist tlirust up its shat¬ 
tered lance, 

And rovking on the cliff was left 
The daik jntie blastui!, bare, and cleft: 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the lich valley, and the river’s 
flow 

Was d likened by the foicst's sh.ide, 

()i glisicned in the white cascade; 

Where upward, in the melkiw blush of day 
The iiois) bittern wheeled bis spiral w Ay. 

LongkllloW. 

HISS.— The Foolishness or Sublimity of a 

The soimd of a trumpet suggests the 
dreadful idea of a battle, and of the ap¬ 
proach of aimed men; but to all. men 
brought up at Queen’s College, Oxford, it 
must be associ itcd wntli eating and drink¬ 
ing, foi they arc always called to dinner 
by sound of trumiiel: and I have a little 
daiigliter at home, wdio, if she heard the 
soiiml of a trumpel:, would lun to the win¬ 
dow expciting to see tlie pupjicl-show of 
I’undi, which is c.irried about the streets. 
So with a hiss ; a hiss is either foolish, or 
I’eniendous, or sublime, 'i'lie hissing of 
a paiuake is ahsunl; the first faint hiss 
that irises from the extieniily of the pit on 
the evening of a new jilay, sinks the soul 
of the author within him, and makes him 
cm SI' Imnself and his Thalia! the liisstng 
of a cobra di capcllo is .sublime,—it is the 
whisper of death !—S. Smith. 

HISTORY.—The Advantages of 

History makes a young man to be old 
without either wrinkles or grey hairs, pri¬ 
vileging him with the experience of age 
without either the infirmities or incon¬ 
veniences thereof.—D r. Fuller. 

HISTORY.—Citing the Examples of 

To cite the examples of histoiy, in order 
to animate us to virtue, or to arm us with 
foititude, this it is to call up the illustrious 
dead lo inspire and improve the living. — 
Ci»l.roN. 

HISTORY.—Definitions of 

liis^ry may be defined as the bii^rapby 
of nations.—^D r. Arnold. 
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HISTORY.—DeSnltlon* of 
History is the history of men and women. 
—Canon Kinosley. 

History is the compliment of poetry.— 
Stephens. 

HISTORY.—Different Kinds of 
The Grecian history is a poem, Latin 
history a picture, modern history a chronicle. 
—Chateau HR! AN u. 

HISTORY.-The Essentials of 
A real history must omit nothing that is 
cssemial for clear knowledge and sound 
judgnunt: and it must be something more 
tlun a dry cuurpi-iidium of dales and facts, 
or a series of dl^joiuled essays. It must 
have unity and ciiliiety of urganrsm and 
purpose ; and it must nave artistic propor¬ 
tions. Moreover, even as the biograpli} of 
an individual is valueless without some 
knowledge of those with svhoin he had 
dealings, and of the society in which he 
mov&l, it IS necessary to accompany the 
history of any one Slate with sketches of 
trlhcr States, and of the general piogress of 
events in the civilized world.—C klasy. 

HISTORY.—Facts of 

1 

As the double-stars, though sundered far, 
Seem to the naked eye a single star, 

So facts of history, at a’distancc seta. 

Into one common point of light eonvcnc. 

LuNG1‘EI.LOW. 

HISTORY.—The Greatest Scene in Modern 
Luther’s ap])c.irance at the Diet of 
Worms, on the 17 th of Api'il, I<i 2 i, may 
lx* considered as the greatest scene in modern 
Kuro])can history; the point, indeed, from 
which the whole subsequent history of 
civilization takes its rise. * * “ The 

world’s pom]) and power sits there on this 
hand: on that .stands up for God’s truth 
one man, Hans J.uthcr, the poor iniuer’s 
son. * * * It IS, as we say, the greatest 
moment in the morlern history of man. 
English Furit.'utism, England and its Par¬ 
liaments, America’s vast work these two 
centuries, French Resolution, Europe and 
its work everywhere at present—the germ 
of it all lay there; had Luther in that 
moment done other, it had all been other¬ 
wise.—C aslylk. 

HISTORY.—LitUe Real 
We must consider how very little history 
there is; 1 mean—real, authentic history. 
That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fougltt, we con depend upon as 
trtH; but all the colouring, all the philo- 
su]^ of history, is conjecture.—Dr. JOHN¬ 
SON. 
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HISTORY—a Regiater of Crimea and 
Miseries. 

History is but a kind of Newgate calendar, 
a register of the crimes and miseries that 
man has inflicted on his fellow-man. It is 
a huge hbel on human nature, to which we 
industriously add page after page, volume 
after volume, as if we were budding up a 
monument to tire honour rather than the 
infamy of our sjjccies. If we tmn over the 
pages of these chronicles tliat man has 
wriUcii of himself, what are the characters 
dignified by the appellation of “great," and 
held up to the admiration of posterity? 
Tyrants, lobbcrs, conquerors, itnonncd 
only for the tn.tgnilude of their misdeeds 
and the stupendous wrongs and miseries 
they have indicted on mankind—wamors 
who hate hired iheni.selvcs to the trade of 
blood, not bum motives of virtuous tialiiot* 
ism, or to protect the ii'juied and defence¬ 
less, but merely to gain the vaunted glory of 
being suc<‘cssful in massacreing their fellow- 
beings ! Wliat arc the great events tliat 
crjii>.titutc a glorious era ? The fall of em¬ 
pires—the desolation of happy countries— 
splendid cities sinoking in their ruins— the 
proudest works of art tumbled in the dust 
—the shrieks and groans of whole nations 
ascending unto heaven.—W. Ikvinu. 

HOLIDAY.-A Child’s Midsummer 

There is no ]>leasure tlrat I have experi¬ 
enced like a child’s midsummer holiday— 
the time, 1 mean, when two or three of us 
used <o go away up the brook, and take our 
dinners with us, and come home at night, 
tired, hajjpy, scratched beyond recognition, 
with a great nosegay, three little trout, and 
one shoe, the other having been used for a 
boat till it hud gone down with all hands 
out of soundings. How poor our Derby 
day-), our Giccntvich dinners, our evening 
parlies after that! Depend upon it, a man 
never experiences such jileasure or grief after 
fourteen year s as he docs before, unless, in 
some cases, in Iris first love-making, when 
the sensation is new to him.-C anon 
Kingsley'. 

HOLIDAYS.—WiBhed-for 

If all the year wei-e playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d- 
for come. 

And nothing pleases but rare accidents. 

SUAiCSFEA&B. 

HOLINESS.—The Apprehension and 
Practice of 

By the illumination of God the Spirit, 
the understanding conceives holiness; the 
will resolves on holiness; and the life pro¬ 
duces holiness.—W. Secker. 
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HOUNBS8.'-Th« Beauty of 

What beauty can compare with that of 
tiie soul ? and what beauty of the soul can 
compare with that of holiness? This is 
the beauty of angels j yea, of God Himself. 
—J. A, James. 

MOLlNESS-^rom Christ. 

As the wax hath line for line from the 
seal, the child limb for limb, feature for 
feature, from the father, so is holiness in 
us from Christ—P. Henry. 

HOLINESS.—Feigned 

Feigned holiness is a double evil.—.S t. 
Jerome. 

HOLINESS.—The Love of 

Unless the love of holiness be a principle 
implanted in^thc heart, the practice of piety 
and virtue will be variable and irregular.— 
Grosc. 

HOLINESS.—True 

True holiness consists in confoimity to 
the nature and will of God.—LrcA-S. 

HOMAGE—the Act of a Feudal Tenant. 

Homage was originally the act of a feudal 
tenant, by which he declared himself, on 
his hnccs, to be the l>ondin.in of 

his loul ; hence the term is used to denote 
reverential submibsion or respect.— Dr. 
Webster. 

HOMAGE.—The Proper Subjects for 

We pay our homage to men of pre¬ 
eminent usefulness and virtue.— Dr. Web¬ 
ster. 

HOME—a Blissful Resort. 

Home is the resoit 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, 
where, 

Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

J. Thomson. 

HOME.—The Bonds of 

Tlie bonds of home and of family, if lost 
by misfortune or sin, can never be restored. 
Nothing can adequately compensate fdr the 
loss of the love of father and mother, of 
sister and brother; that is the sacred bond 
of life,— Barry, 

HOME.—Children Complete a 

We have no perfect idea of a home with¬ 
out children. It may possess every material 
and nccessaiy comfort; and its hearth-stone 
may shine with a frijjne as pure and as con¬ 
stant as the vestal fire; but without the 


pattering of little feet, and the merry ring¬ 
ing of treble voices, in its apartments, it 
isfound wanting.” Little children com¬ 
plete and crown every home on earth; 
such indeed is the design of Heaven.— Dr. 
Davies. 

HOME.—The Pirat 

God made the first man after a divine 
original, and after a divine original, too. 
He made the first home.— J. B. Brown. 

HOME.—The Happiest 

Dqicnd upon it, that home is the happiest 
where kindness, interest, politeness, and 
attention are shown.—S pooner. 

HOME.—Hopes of Dying at 

As a hare, whom hounds and horns 
pursue, 

Bants to the place from ulience at first she 
flew, 

1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Ifeic to return,—and die at home at last. 

Goldsmith. 

HOME.—The House became a 

When the carpenter has finished your 
house and hands you the key, that is not 
youi home j it is not yet complete. I re- 
membin: what liappencd with my own h jme, 
how it had been frii nished came the 
wife, aiidtthen one child, and then another, 
and so by derrees tics were arlded, and the 
house gicw into a home.—II. W. Beecher, 

HOME, —The Influence of 

Those of you who are best acquainted 
with the world, or who have read most ex¬ 
tensively the histones of men, will allow 
that, in the formation of chaiactcr, the 
most telling influence is the early home. 
It IS that home which often in boyhood 
has foimed bcfoiehaiid our most famous 
scholars, out most celebiated heroes, our 
most devoted missionaiics ; and even when 
men have grorvn up reckless and repro¬ 
bate, and have broken all restraints, human 
and divine, the last anchor which has 
dragged, the last cable they have been able 
to snap, is the memory which moored them 
to a virtuous home.—D r. J. Hamilton. 

HOME—an Institution, 

Home is the grandest of all institutions. 
—Spurgeon, 

HOME.—The Love of 
I would fly from the city, would fly from its 
csre, w 

To my own native plants and my flowers 
so fair, 
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To the cool grassy shade and the nvnlet 
bright, 

Which reflects the pole moon m its bosom 
of light , 

Again would I vien the old cottage so dear, 

Wheie I sported a babe without soiiow or 
fear, 

1 would leave this great aty, so bnlliant 
and gay, 

I or a peep at my home on this fair summer 
diy 

I have friends whom I love and nould 
leave with regret, * 

But the love of my home, oh ' tis tcndciei 
yet —Davidson 

HOME —No Place like 

Mid pleasures and pal ices though we may 
ream. 

Be It ever so humble, there's no place like 
home — Payne 


HOME— not in Place 

There is no home in h ills of pndi, 

Ihey aie loo high, and cold, and vndc , 

No homo IS by the wandciti found , 

'1 IS not in piuc, it hath no bound , 

It IS a circling atmosphere, 

Investing all the heait holds dear, 

A law of struige attractive force. 

That holds the feelings in theu* course, 
ft Ui a prest ncc unclelincd, 

O ershadowmg the conscious mmd, 

W here love and duty swetUy bk nd 
To consecrate the name of mend 

CONDEK 

HOME—the Place of Confidence 
Home IS tiie one place in all this woild 
where hearts arc sure of each olliei It is 
the place of confidence It is the place 
where we tear off that mask of guarded 
and suspicious (oldness which the vvorhl 
forces us to wear m self defence, and where 
we pour out the umeserveil communi 
cations of full and confiding hearts It 
IS the spot where expressions of tender 
Aess gush out without any sensation of 
awkwardness and vithout any dread of 
ridicule -F W Robertson 


HOMS —The Plraaures of on Humble 

An bumble roof, plam bed and homely 
board ' 

More clear untamted pleasures do afford 
Than all the tumult of vam greatness brmgs 
To kings or to the favourites of kings 

A. Cowley 

HOMS,—^The Bweetnesa of 

What can be sweeter than our native home' 
Thit^ fot ease and soft repose we come i 
HomelS fihe sacred refuge m our kfe: 
Seemed 'from all approach but a wife 

£ DHYDEir. 


HOME —A Visit to a Deserted 

Let pensive memory trace her 'honied 
lound 

In these familiar walks,—’tisfairy groiHidi 
SlxU to hci view upheld m bright array, 
Birds m the boweis, and loses ever gay: 
Let grateful thought with deeper mil 4 lngs 
loom 

Thiough each loved haunt of this deserted 
home 

Long from the social altar, year by year, 
Jhe pdtiiaiih’s piayer went up accepted 
htie, 

And lo ' m answer to the faithful call, 

On (liildren s children showers of blessings 
fall 

Fmbowered retreat' how fair to Christian’s 
<yes 

Sure t w IS heaven s gate • a nursery for the 
skies I -jANl Iaylor 

HOME AND FRIENDS 

Oh ’ there s a power to make each liour 
As sweet as Iltaven d(si(,ntd it, 

Nor need we roam to bun? it home, 

I hough few there be tint find it 
W e seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what iiiture found us, 

1 01 life hath here no charms so dear 
As home and fuends aiound us 

W( ft destioy the present joy 
hor future hopes—"iid praise them , 
Whilst flowcis as sweet bloom at our feet. 
If wt d but sloop to nise them , 
r11 thmgs afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound 
us. 

But soon we re taught the earth hath nought 
Like home and fnends around us 

The fnends that speed m time of need. 
When hope s last reed is shaken. 

Do show us still that, come what will. 

We are not quite forsaken 
Though all were nigh, if but the light 
From fnendship’s altar crown’d us, 

’T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our homes and fnends around us 

i Swain 

HOMELESS—as the Wind. 

I am as homeless as the wmd tbat moans 
And wanders through the streets 

LONbEELLOW 

HONESTY —The Advootocee of 
There is no man, but for his own mterest 
hath an obligation to be honest there may 
be sometimes temptaflons to be othenvtse, 
but all cards cast up, he shall find it the 
greatest ease, the highest profit, the best 
pleasure, the most safety, and^e noblest 
tame, to lay hold of the noms of this altar, 
which, in all assays, can m itself protect 
him.—F eltham. 
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jHONfirSTY-^Demo&atrated. 

A'^l/oodon merchant, while he was ftay* 
'^ 1 ng^ 4 n country with a fnend, happened 
Ip tteetXMli that he intended, the next year, 
to miy a ^cket m the lottery. his fttend 
de^pM he would buy one for him at the 
same time, which, of course, was very 
wiUmgly agreed to The conversation 
dropped, the ticket never amved, and the 
whole affair was entiiely foigottcn, when 
rte country genllcm-ui received information 
that the ticket purchased for him bj^ his 
fnend had come up a pnre of ;^20,ooo 
Upon his amvol in London, he inquired 
of his fnend where he hod put the ticket, 
and why he had not informed him that it 
was purchased, ** I bought them both the 
same day, mine and}our ticket, and I flung 
them into a diawer of my bureau, aid I 
never thought of them afterwaids ’ “ But 
how do you distinguish one ticket from the 
other? and why am I the holder of the 
fortunate ticket more thop you ’ ” “ Why 

at the time I put them into the diauer 1 
put a little mark in ink upon the ticket 
wluch I resolved should be yours, md 
upon re opening the diawer 1 found that 
the one so marked was the foitunatc ticket ” 
~S. Smiiii 

HONESTY—Enjoined 

With honest hear* 40 on your way, 
Down to your hurnl sod, 

And never for i moment stray 
Beyond the path of God 

And everything along your way 
In colours blight shall shine, 

The water from the jug of clay 
Shall taste like costly wine Holt? 

HONESTY —Not Qiained in 

Persons lightly dipped, not grimed, m 
geneioushonesty, are rat pale in goodness 
—Sir T. Browne. 

HONESTY —Moral 

They that cry down moral honesty ciy 
down th^Vhien is a great part of religion 
—my doty towrards God, and my duty 
towards man Wliat care 1 to see a man 
run after a sermon, if he cozen and cheat 
as soon as he comes home? On the other 
side, morality must not be without religion, 
for if so, it may change as I see convenient 
Religion must govern it He that has no 
religion to govern his morality is not better 
than my miutifrdogs So long as you stroke 
and please him, and do not pinch him, he 
will play with you as finely as mav be he 
IS a very good moral master; but if you 
hmt him, he wiU fly m war lace.— 
Seldbn. 


BONB8TY —The Purity of 

Honesty needs neither disguise nor onuu 
menfe—O tway. 

HONESTY—Rich 

Rich faondi^ 
Dwells like a raiser, in a poor house, 

As your pearl m your foul oyster 

SiiaksfbarR 

HONEY—of Language, 

The king hath found 
Matter against him th^t for ever mars 
The honey of his lan^age 

SHAKSPBAKlt. 

HONOUR—a Bubble 

Honour is hke the glassy bubble 
Which cost philosophers such trouble, 
■Where, one part crack’d the whole does fly, 
And wits arc ciaek’d to find out why. 

S Butler 

HONOUR—after Death 

W ith his dead bones no longer srar have I, 
Boldly he died, and nobly was he slam, 
Thin let us not that honour him d^iy, 

W Inch after death alonely doth remain 

Tasso. 

HONOUR — The Estimate of 
In the estimate of honour, we should 
katn to value the gilts of nature above 
those of fortune, to esteem m otur an- 
cestois the qualities that best promote the 
inteicsts of society, and to pronounce the 
descendant ol a king less tiuly noble ^laja 
the oflspiing of a man of genius, whose 
wrilines will mstrucl or delight the latest 
posteiity — fiiUBON 

HONOUR —False 

I else honour, like a comet, blazes broad. 
But blazes for extinction Real merit 
Shines like th’ eternal sun, to shine for 
cvei —Sir J Hill 

HONOUR —The Height of 

No man to offend— 

Ne’er to reveal the secrets of a fnend; 
Rither to suffer, than to do a wrong, 
lo make the heart no stranger to the 
tongue, 

Provoked, not to betray an enemy, 

Nor at his meat I choke with flattery; 
Blushless to tell wherefore 1 wear tpy scars, 
Or foi my conscience, or my country’s 
wars. 

To aim at just things, if we’ve wildly run 
Into oTenees, wish them all undo^ 

Tis pi or, m gnef for a wrong do^ to '^1% 
Honour to dim to live^ and satisiy. 
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HONOUR.—The Lawe of 

The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To hand the wretch in order ; 

But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border : 

Its slightest touches, instant pause— 

Debar a* side pretences ; 

And resolutely keep its laus. 

Uncaring consequences.—R. Borns. 

HONOUR.—The Narrow Strait of 

Honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. 

Shakspearb. 

HONOUR.—Obedience to 

If lionour calls, where’er she points the 
way, 

The sons of honour follow and obey, 

CiiURcnii,!,. 

HONOUR.—The Post of 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. 

Addison. 

HONOUR—Rooted in Dishonour. 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And ^tb unfaiUiful kept him falsely true 

Ti.nnvson. 

HONOUR—UnsUble. 

Honour is unstabie and seldom the same; 
for she feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle 
as her food. She builds a lofty structure 
on the sandy foundation of the esteem of 
those who are of all beings the most subject 
to change.— Colton. 

HONOUR.—Wicked Men Attain to 

Tn the time of confusion wicked men 
attain to honour; and that seat of dignity 
whereof in a peaceable commonwealth they 
despaired, in the time of trouble they hope 
to procure.— Calderwood. 

HONOUR.—Wounding 

Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths 
Than wound my honour.— ^Addison. 

HONOURS—in Early Life. 

When honours come to us, rather tlian 
■we to them, when they meet ns, as it were, 
in the vestibule of life, it is well if our 
enemies can say no more against us than 
that we are too young for our dignities; it 
would be much worse for us if they could 
say that we are too old for them; time will 
destroy the first objection, but confirm the 
second —Colton. 

HONOtJliS.—Hereditaiy 
Hereditary honours are a noble and 
nhHidid treasure to descendants.— Plato. 
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HOPE.—The Activity of 

Hope is an active grace; it b called a 
lively hopt Hope b Tike the spring in the 
watch, it sets all the wheels of the soul in 
motion; hope of a crop makes the_ hus¬ 
bandman sow his seed; hope of victory 
makes the soldier fight; and a true hope of 
glory makes a Chrbtian vigorously punsue 
glory.— T. Watson. 

HOPE—^ae an Anchor. 

As our life is a sea, hope is compared to 
an anchor, which makes us stand steady in 
a storm.—PoLiilLL. 

HOPE—Beneficial. 

Hope is the most beneficial of all the 
affections ; and doth much to the prolong¬ 
ation of life, if it be not too often frustrated; 
but entertaineth the fancy with an expecta¬ 
tion of good : fherefore they which fix and 
propound to themselves some end, as the 
maik and scope of their life, and continually 
and by degrees go forward in the same, 
are for the most jiart long-lived; insomuch, 
that when they arc come to the lop of their 
hope, and can go no higher therein, they 
commonly droop, and live not long after. 
So that hope is a leaf-joy, which may be 
beaten out to a great extension, like gold. 
—Lord Bacon. 

HOPE—a Bright-eyed Queen. 

Hope rules a land for ever green ; 

All powers that serve the teight-eyed 
queen 

Are confident and gay ; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear ; 

Points she to aught ?—the bliss draws near, 
And fancy smooths the way. 

W. Wordsworth. 

HOPE.—The Charms of 

Auspicious Hope 1 in thy sweet garden 
grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every 
woe : 

Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid 
hour. 

The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer 
bower: 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on the 
wing. 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits 
bring I 

What viewless forms the iEolian oigut 
play. 

And sweep the furrow’d lines of anxious 
thought away I—T. Campbell. 

HOPE—Defenad. ^ 

The sickening pang of hope deferred. 

Sir. W. Scott. 
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HOPB.~*The Deluaiveness of 

It is a delusive phautom in the hour of 
need.->D&. Arnoi^d. 

HOPB.->The Drafts of 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and 
Experience is his banker; but his drafts 
are seldom honoured, since there is often 
a heavy balance against him, because he 
draws largely on a small capital, is not yet 
in possession, and if he were, would die. — 
Colton. 

HOPE.—The Paithlessnesa of 

rnmrval Hope ! the Aonion Muses say— 
When Man and Nature mourned their first 
decay — 

When every form of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below; - 
W'lien Murder bared his arm, aud lampaut 
War 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car :— 
When Peace and Meicy, banish'd from the 
plain. 

Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven 
again ; 

All, ail forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, linger’d still* Ikj- 
hind.—T. Cami’UELL. 

HOPE—Indiscreet. 

It oficn digs its own grave with the spade 
ol indiscretion.—Mas. S. C. Hall. 

HOPE.—-The Influence of 

Hope causes the shipwreckcil mariner, 
when no land appears around, to strike 
out in the midst of the waves. The skill 
of the physician has often confessed itself 
bailled, but hojie still lingered while life is 
ebbing. Tlie prisoner hopes for safely in 
his prison ; while the man hanging on the 
cross offers up prayers for release.—O vjd. 

HOPE—whUe Life Lasts. 

While there is life theie is hope.— Cickko. 

HOPE.—^The Perpetuity of 

I lope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 

Pope. 

HOPE.—The Power of 

Give her but a hair-breadth to stand on, 
and on that she will rear a fabric lofty as 
the firmament, and radiant as heaven itself i 
—E. Davies. 

HOPE.—The Seat of 

On Truth’s substantial rock, Hope takes 
her seat, 

While waves tumultuous dash against her 


The sky with blackness now becomes o’er- 
spread; 

The tempest threatens her devoted head ; 
Louder and louder still, the thunders 
sound; 

The lightning flings its fearful glare around; 
Creation trembles; but fast anchored there, 
Hope sits unshaken, never in despair; 

With eyes turned upward, whence her help 
descends, 

.She w;iits expecting till the tempest ends. 

Dr. Holmes. 

HOPE.—The Shining of 

Ho]>e, like the stars of evening, shines 
the sweetest and the brightest when life 
seems the gloomiest and tkirkebt.—U r. O. 
Winslow. 

HOPE.—True 

'11 III hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings 

King, it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings,—SiiAKSi'KA re. 

HOPES.—The Decay of Fondest 

Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ! 

I never loved a tree or flower, 
jiut’t was the first to fade away; 

1 iicvei nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye. 

But w hen It came to know me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die ! 

T. Moore. 

HOPES—not to be Described. 

Iheie are hojies, the bloom of whose 
beauty would be spoiled by the trammels of 
desciiplioii; too lovely, too delicate, too 
sacied for words they should be only known 
through the syrapailiy of hearts.—DiCKENS. 

HOR.—Mount 

Mount Ilor is a lonely peak, .seen at a 
grcMt distance fmm the deseit, and consti¬ 
tutes one of the hndiuaiks by which the 
Arab guides his way. On its summit, 
Aaron, the first higb-privst of Israel, 
breathed his last prayer, closed his eyes on 
his son—his successor in the sacerdotal 
office, and opened them again in heavent 
Here his mortal remains were interred, and 
a white building, called the tomb of Aaron, 
is a conspicuous object in the view. Ma¬ 
hometans and Christians reverence it alike, 
and it is safe from the ravages even of the 
Arab of the desert A landmark in the 
bleak scenery, within sight of the desolate 
city of Edom and iiS^pillared rocks over¬ 
looking the Dead Sea, it is a fit place Mr 
the tomb of the high-priest, and stands con¬ 
secrated for ever. An imperishable testi¬ 
monial of die truth of the Bibl& a stem 
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witness of the fulfilment of prophecy,—a 
cursed dty and a cursed mountain on either 
side of it, it arrests the traveller’s eye from 
afiir, and fills him with awe and fear as it 
silently and perpetually speaks of God.— 
Headley. 

HOREB.—Mount 

Mount Horeb not being so isolated as 
Ararat or Sinai, does not occupy .so definite 
a place in nature or history as they. One of 
the group that surrounds Sinai, it presents 
the same barren and desoiatc appearance, 
and stands amid the same bleak and forbtd- 
ing scenery. The shadow of Sinai falls 
on it, and they are linked together in im¬ 
mortal brotherhood. Still Ilureb has been 
consecrated more than once. Moses learned 
his fiist lessons around its base, and amid 
its solitudes formed the thoughtful, stern, 
and decided character which rciuletcd him 
fit to be the leader of Israel. More : wan¬ 
dering one morning along its slopes, he saw 
before him a solitary bush. Every branch 
was a fiery branch, and every leaf a leaf of 
fire, tliat glowed unwasted in the still flame. 
As he stood amazed and awe-struck at the 
sight, a voice, whose tones were yet to be 
familiar to his ear, exclaimed—“Take thy 
shoes fiom off thy feet, for the place on 
which thou slondcst is holy ground.” Here 
Moses received his first commission, and 
here was God’s first outward demonstration 
to him in behalf of Israel. Such was tlie 
first memorable scene on Horeb.— Head- 
ley. 

HORROR.—The Pomp of 
Horror in all his pomp was there, 

Mute and magnificent without a tear. 

Dryden. 

HORRORS.—Sapped with 
The time has been my senses would have 
cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Wt)uld at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life weie in't; I have supp’d full with 
horrors.— Shakspeare. 

HORSE.—The Characteriatics of a 
A generous creature a horse is, sensible 
in some sort of honour; and made most 
handsome by that which deforms men most 
—piide.—D r, Fuller. 

HORSE.—Freedom Enjoyed by a 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we sec, 

That has a heart and life in It—Be free; 

The beasts are charter’d — neither age nor 
force 

Can quell the love of freedom in a horse : 
He breaks the cord that held him to the 
rack, 

And, conscious of his unencumber’d back, 
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Snuffs up the morning air, forgets the r(hn, 
Ixiose fly his forelock and his ample mane, 
Responsive to the distant neigh he neighs. 
Nor stops, till overlooking all delays, 
lie finds the pasture where his fellows 
graze.— Cowper. 

HORSE.—The Statelineas and Majesty of a 

For stateliness aud majesty, what is com- 
paiable to a horse?—SiR T. More. 

HORSES—in Battle. 

TJic extent to which a charger can appre¬ 
hend the perils of a battle-field may be 
easily undcirated by one who confines his 
observation to horses still canying their 
riders; for as long as a troop-horse in 
action feels the weight and hand of a 
master, his dcei^ trust in man keeps him 
seemingly free from gieat terror, and he 
goes through the fight, unless wounded, 
ui though it wcie a field-day at home ; but 
the moment that death, or a disabling 
wound, deprives him of his rider, he seems 
all at once to learn what a battle is, to per¬ 
ceive its rc.il dangers with the clearness of a 
human being, and to be agonized with 
horror of the fate he may incur for want of 
a liaiicf to guide him. Careless of the mere 
thunder of guns, he shows plainly enough 
that he more or less knows the dread accent 
that is used by missiles of war whilst cut¬ 
ting their w.ay through the air ; for as often 
as these sounds disclose to him the near 
passage of bullet or round shot, he shrinks 
and cringes : his eye-balls protrude. Wild 
with fright, lie docs nut most commonly 
gallop home into camp. Ilis instinct seems 
rather to tell him that what safety, if any, 
there is fur him must be found in the ranks; 
and he rushes at the first squadron he can 
find, urging piteously, yet with violence, 
that he too, by right, is a troop-horse—that 
he too is willing to diatge, but not to lie 
left behind—that he must and he will “fall 
in.” Sometimes a riderless charger, thus 
bent on aligning with hi^ fellou-s, will not 
be content to range himself on the flank of 
the line, but dart at some ^oint in the 
squadron which he seemingly judges to be 
his own rightful place, and strive to force 
himself in. Riding, os it is usual for the 
commander to do, some way in advance of 
his regiment, Loid George Paget was espe¬ 
cially tormented and pressed by the riderless 
horses who chose to turn round and align 
with him. At one time there were three or 
four of these horses advancing close abreast 
of him on one side, and as many as five on 
the other. Impelled by terror, by gre. 
garious instinct, and by their habit of 
ranging in line, they “closed in" upon 
Ixird George so as to besmear his oventUs 
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with blood from the gory flanks of the 
nearest intruders, and oblige him to use his 
sword.—K inglak£. 

HOSPITAL.—Kindness In a 
She stirred—^the place seem’d new and 
strange as death. 

The Mvhitc strait bed, with others strait and 
white, 

Uke graves dag side by side, at measured 
lengths. 

And quiet people walking in and out 
With wonderful low voices and soft steps. 
And api>aiition.al equal care for each 
Abtonibli’d her with order, silence, law: 
And when a gentle liand held out a cup, 
She took it as you do at tiacrament, 

Half awed, half melted—not being used, 
indeed, 

To so much love as makes the form of love 
And courtesy of manners. • * * 

How many desolate creatures on the earth 
Have learnt the simple dues of fellowship 
And social comfort in a hospital. 

As Marian did ! She lay there, slunn’d, 
half tranced, 

And wish’d at intervals of growing sense, 
She might be sicker yet, if sickness made 
The wo'ld so marvellous kind, the air,so 
hush'd, 

And all her wake-time quiet as a sleep : 

For now slie undci stood (as such things 
were) 

flow sickness ended very oft in heaven. 
Among the unspoken raptuies. Yet more 
sick, 

And surelier happy. Then she dropp'd 
her Kds, 

And folding up her hands as flowers at 
night. 

Would lose no moment of the blessed lime. 

Mrs. Browning. 

HOSPITALITY.—The Aroma of True 
It is granted to the choicest souls only to 
embellish the daily board, whi,Lber homely 
or regal, with the aroma of true hospi¬ 
tality. —Bri ham-Edwards. 

HOSPITALITY.—Conduct In Showing 
Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 

Who drives the free, or stays the hasty 
friend : 

True friendship's laws are by this rule 
exprest— 

Welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest.— Pope. 

HOSPITALITY.—Indiscriminate 
The days of Queen Elirabcth have been 
extolled as the days of genuine hospitality. 
The doors were thrown open, and, at the 
sound of the dinner-bell, all the neighbour¬ 
ing country crowded to the smoking table. 


Yet it has been justly doubled whether this 
indiscriminate nospitality was laudable. 
There was something generous and magni¬ 
ficent in the idea; ana it gave the nobles 
iu the land the influence of kings in their 
neighbourhood. Yet it proceeded from the 
love of power and from ostentation; and 
it produced gluttony, drunkenness, and all 
their consequent vices.— Dr. Knox. 

HOSPITALITY.-The Pleasurea of 
Blest be the spot where cheerful guests 
retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening 
fire ; 

Blest that abode where want and pain 
despair, 

And eveiy stranger finds a ready chair: 
Blest be those feasts with .simple plenty 
crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests, or pranks, that never 
fail. 

Or .sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

OOLUSMITII. 

HOSTILITIES.—The Way to Carry on 

Wc have shown ourselves generous ad¬ 
versaries, and have carried on even our hos¬ 
tilities with humanity.—B p. Attkrbury. 

HOT-BED—The Building of a 

First lie bids s^iread 

Dry fern, or littered hay, that may imbibe 
The ascending damps; then leisurely im¬ 
pose, 

And lightly shaking it with agile hand, 
Fiom the full fork the saturated straw. 
What longest binds the closest forms secure 
The shapely side, that as it rises takes, 

By just degrees, an overhanging breadth, 
Sheltering the base with its projecting eaves. 
Th' uplifted frame, compact at every joint, 
And overlaid with clear translucent glass, 
lie setlloi next upon the sloping mount 

COWPER. 

HOTEL. —Living at an 
A man living at an hotel is like a grape 
vine in a flower-pot—moveable, carried 
around from place, docked at the root and 
short at the top. Nowhere can a man get 
real root-room, and spread out his blanches 
till they touch the morning and the evening, 
but in bis own house.—U. W. Brecher. 

HOURS.—The Consecration of the 
The man who consecrates his hours 
By vig’rous effort and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sting of life and 
dealh; 

He walks with Natura, and her paths are 
peace.—D r. E. Yuung. 
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HOURS—^have Wings. 

Hours have wings, and fly up to the 
Author of Time, and carry news of our 
usage : all our prayers cannot entreat one 
of them to return, or slacken his pace.— 
ZlMMIiKMAN. 

HOUSEHOLD.—A Traitor to the 

Any feeling that takes a man away fiom 
his home, is a traitor to the household.— 
II. W. Belcher. 

HOUSES.—The Decoration of 

Tlic wealthy and the noldc, when they ex¬ 
pend large sums in decorating tlieir houses 
with the rare and costly efforts of gtiiiiis,— 
w'ith busts from the chisel of a Canova, and 
with cartoons from the pencil of a Raphael, 
are to be commended if they do not stand 
still here, but go on to bestow .some pains 
and cost that the master himself be not 
inferior to the mansion, and that the owner 
be not the only ihmg that is little .mud 
everything that is groat.—Coi.ioN. 

HOUSES.—The most Preferable 

Houses are built to live in, and not to 
look on ; theicfire lot use be preterred be¬ 
fore uniformity, except where both m.iy be 
had. heave the goodly i.ibric-. of hoiiws 
for b&xuty only to the enthanlod pal.ioe. of 
the poets, who build them with small cost. 
—Lord Bacon. 

HOUSES—as Temples. 

If men lived like men indeed, their houses 
would be temples—temples which we should 
hardly dare to injure, and in whicli it would 
make us holy to be permitted to live.— 
Ruskin. 

HOUSE-WIPE.—A Wife must be a 

The (irccians had a custom, that when 
the new-married wife was brouglit home to 
her husband's house, they burnt the axle- 
tree of the waggon before the doors, to 
show that she must now dwell there, and 
not depait thence; and the Romans liad 
a custom, that when the bride came to the 
entry of her husband’s house, the bride¬ 
groom took her by the wings of her gown, 
and lifted her so high, that she stiuck her 
head and the door-post together, and so set 
her withm the doors, to teach her, by the 
remembrance of th.at blow, not to go often 
forth out of her husband’s house; and the 
I'gyptians did give no shoes unto their 
wives, but suffered them to go barefoot, 
because they slmuld abide at home. Hence 
it is that a woman is com^xired to a snail, 
that never goes abroad but with her house 
upon her head.-—R bodiginps. 


HUMANITY. -Good Seed Sown in * 

Humanity 

Is not a held where tai^s and thorns alone 
Are left to spring; good seed hath there 
been sown 

With no unsparing hand. Sometimes the 
shoot 

Is choked with wecsls, or withers on a stone; 
But in a kindly soil it strikes its root, 

And llourisliclh, and bringeth foith abun¬ 
dant 1 iuU."Dr. Southey. 

HUMANITY.—A Lesson of 
Tlie night after the Battle of Bassano 
the moon lose cloudless .and brilliant over 
the sanguinary scene. Na[)oleoh, who sel¬ 
dom exhibited even evlnl.ir.ation of spirits 
in the hour of victory, rode, accQinp.inic(1 
by his st.iff, over llic pl.iin covered with the 
bodies of the dying and the dead, ant’, 
silent and thoughtful, seemed lost in p.ainfiil 
rcvciic. It was muliiight. The confusion 
and the uproar of the battle had passe 1 
a.vay, and the deep silence of (he c.ilin 
stailight nighi was only <listurbed by 
the 1110.1118 of the wounded and dying. 
Suddenly a dog spiaiig Horn beneath the 
cloak of his de.id master, and rushed to 
N.apolcon as if frantically imploring his 
aid, and then nished back .ig,iiu to the 
nungled corp.0, licking the blood from its 
face and hands, and howling most piteously. 
Napoleon was deeply moved by the affecting 
scene, and turned to his officers, with hit 
hand pointed towaids the faithful dog, ami 
su’d with evident emotion—“ There, gentle¬ 
men, that dog teaches us a lesson of hu¬ 
manity.”— Dlnion. 

HUMANITY.—The Spring-Tide of 
Kven as we see the vivifying influence of 
spring making itself felt thioughuul creation, 
as well in the lofty mountains as in the 
lowest dells, invading the most hidden spots, 
penetiating the roughest rocks, repeating 
the miracle of the blossoming of Aaron’s 
rod on myriads and myruids of branches, 
and spreading beauty and fragrance amidst 
the dwellings of man, thu? w'll the influence 
of the spring-tide of humanity be felt 
throughout the world.— Adler. 

HUMANITY.—Wisdom Tempered with 
The most eloquent speaker, the most 
ingenious writer, and the most accom¬ 
plished statesman, cannot effect so much as 
the mere presence of the man who tempers 
his wisdom and his vigour with humanity. 
—Lava TER, 

HUMAN-KIND.—The Lords of 

Stem o’er each bosom Reason holds her 
state, 

With daring dms irregularly great j 
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Pride in tfieir p(!>rt, defiance in their eye, 

Z see the lotds of numan^kind pass by: 
Intent on high deei^s, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashioird, fresh from Nature’s 
hand. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control. 
While e’en the peasant boasts these rights 
to scan 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Goldsmith. 

HUMILITY.—The Assumption of 
The assumption of the garb of humility, 
in all its shades, is generally but an cxpres> 
sion of a proud mind.—R. Cecil. 

HUMILITY—the Corrective for Vainglory. 

Kpaminondas, that heathen captain, find¬ 
ing himself up in the day of his 

public triumph, the next day went dnwjp- 
ing and liangiug down his head ; but Ijcing 
asked what was the reason of his so great 
dejection, made answer:—“Yesterd.ay I 
felt myself transported with vainglory, 
thtrcfoie I chastise myself for it to-day.” 
—T’lutarcii. 

HUM ILITY—Defined. 

Humility is a voluntary accepLiitoe of the 
place assigned us in the hierarchy of being", 
the possession of one’s self with a modera¬ 
tion corresponding to our real worth, and 
which induces us to descend to that even 
which is beneath our worth.— Lacordaire. 

HUMILITY.—The End to 
The moment humility is spoken of by 
him that has it, that moment it is gone. 
It is like those delicate things which dis¬ 
solve the instant they are touched You 
must seek out the violet; it does not, like 
the poppy, thrust itself upon your notice. 
The moment humility tells you—“I am 
here,” there is an end to it.— Gumming. 

HUMILITY—Hard to be Conquered. 

Humility, that foroe so easy to the con¬ 
queror, is far from beinp; easy to the 
conquered. The good opmion of others 
affords us a measure of our unworthiness; 
their contempt, which places us below the 
level, naturally rouses our self-assertion to 
restore an eouilibrinm. When we are 
quite sure to be contradicted, there is some 
sweetness in thinking poorly of ourselves, 
nay, in speaking in that tone; when we 
are ooovinced that no one will dispute the 
poipt, we are reluctant to proclaim an in¬ 
feriority too generally allowed—G asparin. 

HUMILITY.—Leamlnc 
The last time I saw Dr. Mather was 
in 1724. On taking my leaver he diowed 


me a shorter way out of the house by a 
narrow passage, which was crossed a 
lieam over-hcM.' We were still talking as 
I withdrew, he accompanying me behind 
and I turning towards him, when he said 
hastily—“ Stoop, stoop,” I did not under¬ 
stand him till I felt my head hit against the 
beam. He was a man who never missed 
au opportunity of giving instruction; and 
upon this he said to me—“You are young, 
and have the world before you; /earn to 
stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss n.iny haid thumps,” This advice, 
thus beat into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me ; and I often thinic of it 
when I see pride moitified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by their carrying their 
htarls loo high,— Dr. Franklin. 

HUMILITY—with Men of Noble Minds. 

Humility ever dwelleth witli men of 
noble minds : it is a flower that prospers 
nut in lean and barren soils ; but in a 
ground that is rich, it fiouri^es and is 
beautiful.— Dr. Fuller. 

HUMILITY.—The Model of 

Christ voluntarily mourned; because 
mourning humiliates, and He would be 
humble; He daily suffered, because suffer¬ 
ing subdues the pride of human hearts, and 
He would teach us to accomplish that con¬ 
quest It was the humiliation of a God to 
take our nature at all; it was the humilia¬ 
tion of a man to crucify that nature daily. 
He knew what sages had failed to .see, that 
it was loftiest when lowest; that as it sank 
to huroblcne.ss it rose in glory. And thus 
the model of all He taught, Himself “ the 
fiist-bom from the dead.” He soared to 
heaven with a spirit lowly as the grave He 
left; thus beats there, at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, a human heart—the 
heart of an enthroned King—more softly 
subdued to mercy, more meekly patient 
than ever sorrowed among the loneliest 
solitudes of earthly affliction.—W. A. 
UUTIER. 

HUMILITY.—A Notable Example of 

I do not know what I may appear to the 
world ; but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playii^ on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself in now and then find¬ 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, wmlst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.— 
Sir I. Newton. 

HUMILITY—Ran. 

Humility is a initoe all preach, none 
practise, and yet fwtybody is content to 
iteBr^— Seldbn. 
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HUMILITY—in Religion. 

Should any ask me—What is the first 
thing in reh^on? I "would reply—The 
first, second, «nd third thing therein, nay 
all, IS humility.— St. AuevsnNE. 

HUMILITY.—Royal 

Louis IX , King of France, was found 
instructing a poor kitchen-boy j and being 
asked why he did so, replied—“The mean¬ 
est person hath a soul as precious as my 
own, and bought with the same blood of 
Christ ”— Arvim. 

HUMILITY.—The Truest 

lie that places himself neither Inqhei 
nor lower than he ought to do, txeitists the 
truest humility —^Colton. 

HUMMING-BIRD —The 

The humming-bird • the humming bud ! 

So fairy-likc and bright; 

It hves among the sunny flowers, 

A crestiue of dehght 1 

All ciimson is her shining breast. 

Like to the red, wd losc , 

TTti wii'g IS the cliingotul giccn and blue 
1 hat the ntrk of the peacock show s 

Thou hajipy, happy humming bud. 

No wintti round Ibcc lours, 

Thou nevei saw ’st a leafless tiee. 

Nor land without swttt flowers. 

A reign of summer joyfulncss 
To thee foi life is gi\en ; 

Thy food, the homy fiom the flown. 

Thy diink, the dew from heiven 1 

M IIowriT. 

HUMOUR.— A 

When some one pcculi ir qj||dit 7 
Doth so possess a man, th it it doth diaw 
All his effects, his spiiils, and ln>, powtis 
In their c influxions all to nm one w ly. 
This may be truly said to be a humuur 

JONSON 

HUMOUR —Good 

It IS the oil and wine of a merry meet¬ 
ing —W. 1 RVINt,. 

HUMOURIST — A Description of the 

A humouiist IS a i»CfulnT fmtaslie, that 
has a wonderful natunl affection to some 
particular kind of folly, to which lie ipidies 
himself, and m time becomes eminent - S. 
BiniER. 

HUNGER.—The Effect of 

By a slow decay 

Pale hunger wastes the manly strength 
away. —Homer. 

HUNGER.—A Hope respecting 

On be!|^ threatened by her persecutors 
to have but a little baead one day and a 
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little water on the next, a poorMroman re- 
plied —“ If you take away my meat, God, 
I hope, wili take away my hunger 1 ”— 
FoxE. 

HUNGER—Insolent. 

Necessity demands our daily bread ; 

Hunger »insblent, and will be fed 

Homer. 

HUNGER,—The Teirors of 

Of all the terrors of natuie, that of one 
day or other dying by hunger is the neatest, 
and it lb wisely wove into our ^me to 
awaken man to mdusliy, and call forth his 
talents; and though we seem to go on caie- 
les-ily spotting with it as we do with other 
tenor,, yet he that sees this enemy fairly, 
and in his most frightful shape, will ne^ 
no long lemonslianee to make him turn out 
of the way to avoid hun —Sttrnje, 

HUNGER AND THIRST. 

Hunger and thirst are, in truth, senses, 
althougli the seat or oj-gan is not easily 
ascertained 1 he wants, and desires, and 
pains accompanying them resemble no 
other sensations Like the senses, they 
aic given as monitors and safeguards, it 
the same tiitle that, like them, they aie 
souices of gratification —Sir C Bell. 

HUNTER —A Refined 

My companion w is a Tyiolesc chamois- 
hunter, who, in point of social position, 
might nnk with m f nglish labouicr * * * 
He had all the independence of a man, but 
he knew tlic couitesy which was due to a 
stiangei, anel when we parted for the night, 
he took his leiic with a politeness and 
•lignity which would ha\c done no discredit 
to the m«)st finished gentle min. The rea¬ 
son, as it seemed to me, was lhaft his 
character had been moulded by the sub¬ 
limities of till foims of the outwrard natuie 
amidst winch he lived It was impossible 
to sec the clouds wreathing themselves in 
that strange wild wiyof ihens lound the 
mountain ciests, till the hills seemed to 
become awful things, instinct with life—it 
was impos'ible to walk, as we did some¬ 
times, an hoiii or twolicfore sunrise, and 
see the moimngs beams gilding wnth their 
pure light the grand old peaks on the oppo¬ 
site side of the valley, while we ourselves 
were still m deepest shade, and look oa 
that man, his veiy exlciior m harmony 
with all aiouiid Inm, mid his calm eye rest¬ 
ing on all that w ondi ous spectacle, without 
a feeling that these things had had their 
part 111 making h»n what he was, and that 
you were in a countiy in winch men were 
bound to be polished, Ixiund to be mote 
icfineil, almost bound to be better men 
than elsewhere.— ^F. W. Robertson. 
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HUNTIMO.—The PleMut* of 
Mernr it is in the.good gteen wood, 

WMn the niaJrs and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps bjr, and the hounds 
ate in cry, 

And the hunter’s hom is rin^ng. 

Sir W. Scott. 

HUSBAND.—The Admiration of a Wife 
for her 

When Cyrus took the King of Armenia, 
and hi.s son Tigranes, and their wives and 
children prisoners, and, ujwu their humble 
submission, beyond all hope, gave them 
their liberty and their lives,—in their return 
home, as they were all commending Cyrus 
—some for his personage, some for his 
power, some for his clemency, Tigranes 
asked his wife—“What thinkest thou of 
Cyrus? is he not a comely and proper man, 
ofa majestic presence?” “Tnlly,”said she, 
know not what manner of man he is : 
I never looked upon him.” “Why,” sa^d 
he, “where were thine eyes all the while? 
ujwn whom didst thou look?” “I fixed 
mine eyes,” said she, “.all the while upon 
him,” (meaning her husband) “tvho, in 
my hearing, offered to Cyrus lo lay down 
his life for my ransom.”— Bogatzky. • 

HUSBAND.—^The Derivation of the 
Word— 

This word is Anglo-Saxon, and signifies 
the band of the house, or family iumsclund; 
as by him the family is formed, united, and 
bound together, wbicli, on his death, is dis* 
united and scattered. Hence we account 
for farmers and petty landowners being 
called, so early as the twelfth century, hus- 
bandi, as appears in a statute of David II., 
King of Scotland. 'I'liis etymology of the 
word appears plainer in the orthography of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in 
which the woai is often found written— 
houseband.— 1^.0 AR l NG. 

HUSBAND.—The Grief of a Bereaved 
Oh! had he in those hours of wretched¬ 
ness 

Stood up in sternness, with the stoic’s 

I wide, 

ow so heavy must have broke his 
heart; 

But in bnmility he bowed his head. 

And that vast avalanche of grief passed 
down, 

Leaving its streaks of snow amidst his hair, 
And channelled furrows o’er his saddened 
brow.—Gisns. 

HUSBAND.—The Pt«tection Rendered bjr 
the 

The wife is the husband’s treasury, and 
the husband should be the wife’s armoury. 


In darkness, he should be her sun for direc- 
tioU; in danger, he should he her shield 
for protection.—W. SeckRr. 

HUSBAND AND WIPE. 

Hitsband and wife should be like two 
candles burning together, which make the 
house more lightsome; or like two fragrant 
flowers bound up in one nosegay, that 
augment its sweetness; or like two wdl- 
tuned instruments, which, rounding toge¬ 
ther, niake the more melodious music. 
Husband and wife, what arc they but as 
two springs meeting, and so joining their 
streams that they make but one current ?—• 

W. Skcker. I 

i 

HYMNS—of the Ancients. 

The hymns or odes of the ancients gene¬ 
rally consisted of three sorts of stanzas, 
one of which was sung by the band as they 
walked from cast to west; another was 
performed as they returned from west to 
east; and the third part w as sung before 
the altar.—Bl'CK. 

HYMNS.—The First Composers of 
St. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, is said to 
have been the first who composed hymns 
to be sung in churches, and was followed 
by St. Ambrose.— Buck. 

HYPERBOLE.—Not Satisfied with 
Sprightly natures, full of fire, and whom 
a boundless imagination carries beyond all 
rnles, and even what is reasonable, cannot 
real satisfietl even with hyperbole.—L a 
BR trYERK. 

HYPERBOLB.^A Specimen of 
Let us have done with reproaching one 
another; for we may throw out so many 
repioachful words on one another, that a 
ship of a hundred oars would not be able to 
carry the loatL— Homer. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.—The Cure of a 
A young .student at college became so 
deejtly hypochondriac, that he proclaimed 
himself dead, and ordered the college bell 
to be tolled on the occasion of his death. 
In this he was indulged ; but the man em- 
ploj'ed to execute the task appeared to the 
student to perform it so imperfectly, that he 
arose from his bed, in a faiy of passion, 
to toll the bell for his own departure. When 
he had finished, he retired to his bed in a 
state of profuse perspiration, and was from 
that roument alive and well.— Dr. Mead. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.—The Fatal Delusion 
of a M 

•flc represented hisdjody so large, that Tie 
thought it impossible for him to get outiif 
N ' *71 . 
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(he room. The physician, fancying there 
could be no better way of rectifying his 
in^nation than by letting him sSb that the 
tiling could be done, oraered him to be 
earned out by force Great was the struggle; 
and the patient no sooner saw hims^ at 
the nutsicU of the door, than he fell into 
the same agonies of pain as if his Imnes had 
all been broken by being forced through a 
passage too little for him, and died imme¬ 
diately after!— ^Fineus. 

HYPOCRISY.—The Abhorrence of 

As a man loves gold, in that proportion 
be hates to be imposed upon by counter¬ 
feits } and in proportion as a man has 
regaM for that ahich is above pi ice and 
better than gold, he abhors that hypocrisy 
which is but Its counterfeit.—R. Ceciu 

HYPOCRISY—Admits the Worth of Virtue. 
Hypocrisy, detest her as we may— 

And no m.iu’s hatred ever wronged her 
yet— 

May claim this merit still,—that she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such 
care. 

And thus gives virtue indirect applan«e. 

COWWR, 

HYPOCRISY— a Cruel Stepmother. 

Hypocrisy is a cruel stepmother, an 
injufta tmterca to the honest, whom she 
cheats of their birthright, in onler to confer 
it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a 
mother.—COLTON. 

HYPOCRISY—Enjoined. 

To lieguilc the time, 

Look like the time; bear jielcome in your 
eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the 
innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under it.—S uaksfeare. 

HYPOCRISY—an Imitation of Grace. 

Art imitates nature, and the nearer it 
comes to nature in its effects, it is th£ 
more excellent. Grace is the new nature 
of a Christian, and hypocrisy that art that 
counterfeits it; and trie more exquisite it 
is in imitation, it is the more plausible to 
men, but the more abonAhable to God.— 
JDk. SoVTil. 

HYPOCRISY.—Little to Learn in 
• It is easier to pretend to be what you 
are not, than to hide what you really arc ; 
bnt he that can accomplish both has little 
to learn in hypocrisy. — Colton, 

.HYPOCRITE.—The 

Seest thou the man ? 

A serpent with an angel’s voice! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed 1—K. POLLOK. 
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HYPOCRITE.—The Base CondlBon of the 

No man’s condition is so base as his ; 

' None more accursed than he; for man 
esteems 

H'm hateful ’cause he sc«ms not what be 
is ; 

God hates him ’cause he is not what be 
seems: 

What gi ief is absent, or what mischief can 
Be added to the hate of God and man ? 

F. QrARua. 

HYPOCRITE.—Detestation of the 

Who dares think one thing, and another 
tell. 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell! 

Homer. 

HYPOCRITE.—An Unsuepected 

So smooth he daubed his life with show of 
virtue, 

He lived from all attainder of suspect. • 

Suaksfeare. 

HYPOCRITE.—The Worst 

Of all hyi^ocrites, the religious is the 
woist, because that which he professes is 
infinitely aliove every thing in which de¬ 
ception can possibly be practised.—I)R. 
HavijiS. 

HYPOCRITES. -Religious 

Oh, but to sudi whose faces an all zeal, 

And (with the woids of Hercules) invade 
Such crimes as these 1 that w'ill not smell 
of sin. 

But seem as they w’ere made of sanctity ! 
Religion in their garments, and their hair 
Cut shorter than their eyebiows! when the 
conscience 

Is vaster tlian the ocean, and devours 
More wretches than the counters.—J unsun. 

HYPOTHESIS—an Instrumenf of Know¬ 
ledge. 

An hypothesis is not an improved sup- 
osition, to which we give an idle assent; 
at a means, or instiumcnt, for gainii^ true 
knowledge.— I. Taylor. ‘ 

-» . 

1 . 

I.—The 

The / is worthy of hatred when it Is prin¬ 
cipally confined to the person who uses it. 
—Pascal. 

* 

I AM. 

“I Am” is language that has been ap¬ 
propriated exclusively to God.— CoLTOR. 
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No forest fell, 
Imperial mistress of the fur-dad Russ! 
When thou wouldst build ; nd quarry sent 
its stores 

T enrich thy walls: but thou didst hew 
the floods, 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave! 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 
Ice upon ke, the wcll-adiustcd parts 
Were soon conjoined: nor other cement 
ask’d 

Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illuming every side : a wat’ry light 
Gleam’d through the clear transparency, 
that seem’d 

Another moon new-risen, or meteor fall'n 
From heaven to earth, of harmless flame 
serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy; though 
l|||poth 

And fljlpery the materials, yet frost-bound 
Firm a?|||cock. Nor wanted aught within 
That royawesidence might well befit 
For grandeur or for use. Lung wavy 
''wreaths 

Of flowers, that fear’d no enemy but 
warmth, 

Blush’d on the panels. Mirror nee<led none 
W'here all was gla«sy, but in order due 
ConvivLd table and commodious seat 
(What seem’d at least conimmlious seat) 
were there, 

Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne 
augu.st. 

The same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to tlie warm touch; a 
scene 

{>f evanescent glory, once a .stream. 

And soon to slide into a stream again ! 

COWFER. 

ICE.—Pleasure on the 

A group of school-boys on the surface of 
a frozen pond or lake, is a most animated 
and interesting .spectacle There is so much 
evidence of real enjoyment in the motions, 
the accents, and the countenances of the 
various individuals who com|H>se it, whether 
they glide along the ice on .skates, or by 
means of the more humble instrumentality 
of wooden shoe.', fenced with iron, or of a 
staff, armed with a pike, that a spectator, 
accustomed to reflection, cannot fail to 
recognize, in the happiness which prevails 
aroutRl him, an evidence of a benevolent 
Creator.— Duncan. 

XCIClrBS—Described. ^ 

Nature's pendants, manufactured from 
gems of the purest water.—M rs. Bal- 
POUR. 


IDEA.—An 

Whate^ the mind perceives in itself, 
or is tbe*mmediate object of perception, 
thought, or understanding, Uiat 1 call an 
idea.—L ocke. 

IDEA.—The Fall of 
How infinite the fall of this word .since 
the time when Milton sang of the Creator 
contemplating His newly-createi world— 

** How it '-howed. 
Answering HU great idm — 
to its present use, when (jiU person has 
an idea Uiat the train has started,” and the 
other “h<id no itlea that the dinner would 
be so bad 1 Abp. Trench. 

IDEA.—A Man of One 
What is a man of one idea ? Why he is 
a man in whom an idea takes possession of 
hU skull, and of both hemispheres of his 
brain; of the frontal region, the back re¬ 
gion, and the lateral region : and the idea 
walks up .and down in hU brain, from hem¬ 
isphere to hemisphere, from convolution 
to convolution ; and thus the man is literally 
a man of one idea. And when the one 
idea is, that knowledge shall be everywhere 
and ignoiance nowhere, liberty everywhere 
and .slavery nowhere—when that one idea 
i.s, that truth shall be everywhere and false¬ 
hood iiowhere, love everywhere and hatred 
nowhere, ctmeord everywhere and discord 
nowhere, Christ everywhere and Satan no¬ 
where on the earth at all,—that is a grand 
idea.— Dr. Beaumont. 

IDEA.—A Moral 

A moral ide^L is in itself an idea conform¬ 
able to moral mith. It is an idea of purity, 
peace, power, justice, and love. It is an 
idea which unites man to God and God to 
man.—D h. ‘Vinbt. 

IDEAL.—The Attainment of the 
The ideal is to be attained by selecting 
and assembling in one whole the beauties 
and perfections which are usualiy seen in 
different individuals, excluding everything 
defective or unseemly, so as to form a type 
or model of the species. Thus, the Apollo 
Belvedere U t||p idea of tlie beauty and 
proportion of the human frame.—C, Flem¬ 
ing. 

IDEAL.—The Evil of Wan^g the 
Believe me, the man whe^as never met 
with the ideal has a dull ey< <ad a wrinkled 
brow. He stoops over tbj Harrow furrow, 
watered drop by drop by f ji sweat and his 
tears; he grows old before the titpe ; his 
hands let fall, before the evening comes, the 
implements tl»t have lecome too heavy.— 
Qaafarin. 
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IDBALISM.—A Precioua 

Precious hpyopd rallies is the idealism 
l^hich can invest with celeMial d%nity the 
earthly avocation, and which, oven when 
the hands are engaged in downright 
drudgery, can fill the mind with nmilc 
thoughts, and carry you through the daily 
task as a son or daughter of the King.— 
Pr. J. Hamilton. 

IDEALITY—Defined. 

A lively imagin.ition, united to a love of 
the beautiful, forming, in Us higher exercises, 
one of the chief constituents of creative 
genius in poetry and the hue arts.—PR. 
Weuster. 

IDENTITY—Defined. 

Identity is a rehation between our cogni- 
tiuiis of a thing, not between thmgs tliem- 
sel\es.— Sir. W. Hamili'on. 

IDENTITY.—Personal 

The conviction or conciousness of per¬ 
sonal identity, or of continued sameness, 
from the commencement to the end of life, 
is conveyed by memory. A man, though 
he loses by disease ail recollection of his 
early yeais, does not cease to be the same 
person, albeit he is ignorant of being so. 
We grant that to be identically the same, 
through a long course of years, wliiili has 
undergone none l)ut gradual and paiti.il 
changes. It is thus that the human body, 
in its course from infancy to age, is thought 
of as identically the same.— 1 . Taylor. 

IDIOM.—The Signification of 

The word—“idiom ” is tlerived from the 
Greek, and piopeily signifies a thing or 
liabit peculiar to one peison or set of pei- 
sons, and forming an excejition to general 
rules. Oui usage of the term has confined 
Its meaning in Phiglish to matters of 
When we speak of an idiom, 
we mean some saying, or some way of 
speaking, peculiar to some one language or 
family of languages, w'hich can only be 
accounted for by the peculiar tendency, or 
habit of thought, of those who use it, 
Whenwc say that a phrase is idwmatu, we 
mean that it bears this clfttacter.— Dean 
Alford. 

IDIOMS.—The USe of 

Some with care true clociucnce shall teach, 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. 

Prior. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.—Acquaintance with our 

It is**» very wise rale in the conduct of 
the understanding, to acquire eaily a 
eurrtict notion of your own peculiar const!* 
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tution of mind, and to becom^well ac* 
quainted, as a physician would say, with 
your idiosynctasy. Are you an acute man, 
and see sharply for small distances ? or are 
yem a comprehensive man, and able to take 
in wide and extensive views into your mind ? 
Does your mind turn its ideas into wit? or 
aie you apt to take a common-sense view 
of the objects presented to you ? Have you 
an exubeiant imagination or a correct judg¬ 
ment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, 
or hasty? a great reader or a great 
thinker ? It is a prodigious point gained Lf 
any man can find out where his powers lie, 
aL-d what are his deficienccs,—if he can 
conliive to ascertain what Nature intended 
him for.— S. Smith 

IDIOT.—The Law respecting an 

A person who has understanding enough 
to measure a yard of cloth, number twenty 
lorreitly, tell the days of the week, etc., is> 
not an idiot in the eye of the law.— Grey. 

IDLE.—Advice to be 

There is 011c piece of advice in a life of 
study, which 1 think no one will object, to, 
and that is—cveiy now and then to be 
completely idle,—to do nothing at all.— 
S. Smiiii. 

IDLE.—The Business of the 

Whereas Sat.in’s gnatest business is to 
tempt other men, the idle man’s business is 
to tempt Sautn. Sanderson. 

idle.—T he Tax Levied by the 

ITie idle levy a very heavy tax upon (he 
induati'ious when, by frivolous visitations, 
they rob them of their lime. Such persons 
beg Lheir daily happiness from door to door, 
as beggars theii daily bread, and, like them, 
sumeiiiues meet with rebuffs.— Colton, 

IDLENESS—an Active Cause of EvU. 

From its very inaction, idleness ulti¬ 
mately liecomes the most actis'c cause of 
evil; as a palsy is more to be dieadtd tliaii 
a fever.—CoL'iON. s 

IDLENES'. Despair in 

In idleness there is perpetual des|Sir. 
Carlyle. 

IDLENESS.—The Evil of 

Idleness is the key of beggary, and the 
loot of all evil.— Spurgeon. ' 

IDLENESS—produces Melancholy. 

If idleness do not produce vice or male¬ 
volence, it commonly produces melancholy. 
—S. Smith. 
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10LBNB3s.-Tfa« Kature of 

Idleness is the mother of unquietness, 
disorder, and cariosity; sacrilegious in re¬ 
ligion, dangerous in science, damnable as 
to future things, seditious in affairs of state, 
contrary to the quiet of families, and shame¬ 
ful and infamous to those who arc possessed 
with it—S ir J. Beaumoxt. 

IDLENESS.—The Triumph of 

It is a mistake to imagine tliat only the 
violent passions, such as amhition and lose, 
can triumph over the rest. Idleness, Ian- | 
guid as she is, often masters them all; she 
indeed influences all our designs and actions, 
and insensibly Lonsiimcs and destroy s both 
passions and viuuls. -La Kocmli-ou- 
tAULU. 

IDOLATRY—Easy and Pleasant. 

Wo easily fall into idol.itry; for we are 
indincil theieunto by nature, and, coming 
to us by inherilante, it seems }»leasaiU. — 

IDOLATRY.—The Origin of 

Idolatry has its oiigin in the human hcait. 
Men love sin, and do not want to l)e le- 
proved for it; therefore they form foi 
tiienisclves a god that will not leprove 
them.—J. II. EvAiNS. 

IDOLATRY.—Temples of 

Before the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ, no church evisted in Great Biitain, 
but the tenqile of an idol; no piiesih'Kxl 
but that of Paganism; no God but tlie 
sun, the moon, or some liideous im ige. To 
the cruel rites of the Druidical worship 
succeeded the abominations of the Roman 
idolatry. In Scotland stood the temple of 
Mars ; in Cornwall the temple of Mercury; 
in Bangor, the temple of Minerva; at 
Malden, the temple of Victoria; in Bath, 
the temple of Apollo; at Leicester, the 
temple of Janus; at York, wheie St. 
Peter’s now stands, the temple of Bcllona; 
in London, on the site of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the temple of IMana; and at 
Westminster, where the Abbey rears its 
venerable pile, a temple of Apollo.— Plai- 
PERE. ‘ 

IDOLATRY— U nconquerable. 

Idolatry is one of the most unconquer- 
abk of all the corrupt i ropensitiia of the 
human soul. Miracles under the new dis¬ 
pensation had scarcely ceased, the apostolic 
lathers were scarcely cold in their graves, 
before idolatrous forms w’ore again super¬ 
induced upon the mire spirituality of the 
Holy Gos^I.—W ai.ker 


IP.—Man’s 

Mein's if is God’s determfhatiun.— Dr. 
Davies. 

IPS.—A Hedge of 

The field of possibility is beset round 
with a hedge of momy ijs. —Foster. 

IGNORANCE.-Audacious 

Wie*re timorous knowledge stands con- 
sideling, 

Audacious ignorance hath done the deed. 

Daniel. 

IGNORANCE -a Calamity. 

There is no calamity like ignorance.— 
Ricuier. 

IGNORANCE.— Contentions Flow from 

I believe that it is from our ignorance 
tbat our conteulions flow; we debate with 
strife and with wiath, with biikering and 
with hatied ; but of the thing debated up'n 
we remain in the prdfoundest ignoiance. 
Like the hibourers of Babel, v.'hilo we 
cn leavour in vain to express our meaning 
to each other, the fabric by which, for a 
common end. we would have ascended to 
heaven from the ills of earth, remains 
f..r ever iinadvanced and incomplete.— 
LvnoN. 
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IGNORANCE.—Deprecating 

When the Duchess of Modena was coin- 

f ilained to tiutt her son had loo many 
uauchvs to learn at one time, and that 
hi-, health was suflciiug from the excessive 
l.iboiir, si’e t.iliiily replied— “ It wcrclietter 
for mu to have no son than to have an 
ignoiant son."—HUrCHlNSOX. 

IGNORANCE.—The Effect of 

Gross ignor.tnre piodiices a dogmatic 
spirit. He who knows nothing thinks that 
he c.an teach others what he has himself 
just l)cen learning.—L a BRUVkRE. 

IGNORANCE.—The Ouilt of 

He that volunlatily continues ignorant, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces : os tqJiitn that should^extinguish 
the tapers of a lighthouse might justly be 
imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

IGNORANCE.—The Tenacity of 

It must be a general fact, at all limis, 
that gross ignorance more tenacioiislv ad¬ 
heres to a cus^m once adojitcd, l)cc.i(tvc it 
respctts that cus*om as an ultim.ue nile, 
and does not diiccrn cases of txccptiim by 
appealing to any higher rule upon which 
the first is found.—S. Smith. 
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ILL.—The Few of 

The ftas of IR exceeds the ill we bear ; 

For thus expected ham^ oft most among 
us.- Tasso. 

ILL'BRSBDINQ—Defined.« 

Ill-breeding is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. It is sometimes a gross 
ignorance of decorum, or a stupid indolence, 
which prevents us from giving to others 
what is due to them. It is a peevish ma- 
lignit]^ which inclines us to oppose the in¬ 
clinations of those with whom wc converse. 
It is the consequence of a foolish vanity, 
which hath no convplaisance fur an^ other 

f terson; the effect of a proud and whimsical 
mmour, which soars above all the rules of 
civility; or lastly, it is produced by a melan¬ 
choly turn of mind, which pampers itself 
wiih a rude and disobliging behaviour.— 
Belleuakue. 

ILL-FORTUNE.—The Knowledge of 

Who hath not knovni ill-lortune, never knew 
Himself, or Iiis own virtue.— Malllt. 

ILL-HUMOUR—Defined. 

Ill-humour is nothing more than an in¬ 
ward feeling of our own vant of meiit, a 
dissatisfaction with ourselves, width is 
always united with an envy th.at foolish 
vanity excites.— Goethe. 

ILLNESS,—Contolations for 

There is an excitement in the conscious¬ 
ness of the glorious possession of unshaken 
health and matured strength, svhich hurries 
ns on to the road of that selfidi enjojment 
which we are proud of our pnxilege to 
ronimtnd. The passt-iits of (he soul are 
often winged by our capacities, and are fed 
from the same sources that keep the beating 
of the heart strong,and the step haughty upon 
the earth. Thus when the frame grows 
slack, and the race of the strong can be 
run no more^ the mind falls gently back 
upon itself—it releases its garments from the 
grasp of the passions, which have lost their 
chans— intellectual objeclk become more 
precious, and no longer sufficing to be a 
world lo ourselves, we contract the soft 
babit of leaning our affections upon others; 
the ties round onr heart are felt with a more 
close endearment, and every little tender¬ 
ness we receive from the love of those about 
us, teaches ns the value of love. And this 
is therefore among the consolations of ill- 
nes, that we are more susceptible to all the 
kind ier emotions, and that we drink a 
deeper and sweeter pleasure from the at¬ 
tachment of OUT frfeno&— Bolingbkoke. 


ILLNESS.—The Effect of 

Illness must inevitably make worse those 
whom it does not make better.—D r. VlNET. 

ILLUSTRATION—not Forced. 

For illustration, choose what theme we may, 
And chiefly when Kcligion leads the way, 
Should flow like M'aters after summer 
showers. 

Not as if raUed by mere mechanic powers. 

COWPER. 

ILLUSTRATION AND RHETORIC. 

The reason of things lies in a narrow 
compass, if the mind could at any time be 
so happy as to light upon it. Most of the 
writings and discourses in the world are but 
illiisimtion and rhetoric, which signifies as 
much as nothing to a mind in pursuit after 
the philosophical truth of things.—D r. 
.South. 

IMAGES.—Home 

God has not borrowed these images— 
father, rhildien, home. It is heaven 
th<at lends to eaith, not earth to heaven. 
Heaven but reJaims its own when it takes 
these Ullages, and ajiplics them again to 
heavenly use — J. B. BroWN. 

IMAGINATION.—The Cultivation of the 

An early and partial cultivation of this 
faculty is an evil pregnant with so much 
mischief that it cannot be too severely de¬ 
precated. To it are we indebted for those 
thousand extravagancies in opinion and in 
conduct, which extort the pity of the wise 
and the censures of the severe. To it we 
owe the motley absurdities which, under 
the name of novels, deprave the taste and 
corrupt the affections of the youthful heart; 
and in the carl^ incitement that is given 
to the imagination, while the judgment is 
suffered to lie dormant, we see the reason 
wh^ such books arc readvwith avidity and 
delight. A predilection for the wild and 
extravagant must lie the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of introducing trains of thought, 
made up of unnatural combinations, at a 
period when the mind has obtained few 
accurate ideas, and the judgment has bsen 
but little exercised.— Mrs. Hamilton. 

' IMAGINATION—Defined. 

Imagination is that faculty by whidr, 
from materials already existing in ute ifiind, 
we form co nplicated conceptions or mental 
^images, according to our own will.—P&OF. 
Wayland. 
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lllMORTALtTT. 


IMAQINATION.-^Obliged to the 

You are obliged to your imagination for 
more than three-foartlis of your importance. 
—Oakxick. 

IMAGINATION.—The Fleaaur^ of 

As we ought not to make the gmtificatiem 
of our external senses the main end of life, 
so neither ought we to indulge our taste for 
the more refined pleasures, those called the 

E leasures of imagination, without some 
Dunds. TTie cultivation of a taste for pro¬ 
priety, beauty, and sublimity, in objects 
natural or artificial, particularly for the 
pleasures of music, painting, and poetry, is 
very proper in younger life; as it serves to 
draw off the attention from gross animal 
gratifications, and to bring ns a step farther 
uito ^Intellectual life, so as to \z.y^ foun¬ 
dation for higher attainments. But if we 
stop here and devote our whole time and all 
our faculties to these objects, we shall cer¬ 
tainly fall short of the proper end of life.— 
Pribstley. 

IMAGINATION.—The Power of the 

Imagination rules the world?— Napo¬ 
leon I. 


When the real world is shut out, it can 
create a world for itself, and with a ne¬ 
cromantic power can conjure up glorious 
shapes, and forms, and biilliant visions, to 
make solitifde populous, and irradioite the 
gloom of a dungeon.—W. Irving. 

IMAGINATION.—Tricke of the 

Such tricks hath strong imagination. 

That, if it would apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of tliat joy, 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 

SlIAKSFEA&E. 

IMAGINATION.-A Vile 

A vile im^ination, once indnigeci, gets 
the key of our minds, and can get m again 
very easily, whether we will or no, and can 
so return as to bring seven other sjiirits with 
it more wicked than itself; and what may 
foUow, no one knows.—S purgeon. 

IMITATION—of Defects. 

Alexander had enough to imitate him in 
his drunkenness and his passion, who never 
intended to be like him either in his chastity, 
or his justice to his enemies, and his 
Bberality to his friends. And it is reported 
of Plato, that, being crooked riiouldered, 
hU scholars, who so much admired him, 
would eudeavonr to be like him, by bolster¬ 
ing out their garments on that side, that so 
might appear crooked too. It is 


prtjliabie that many of these found it easier 
to imitate Plato’s shoulders than his philo¬ 
sophy, and to stuff out their gowns than to 
furnish their understandings, or improve 
their minds.— Dr, South. 

IMITATIOII^TIm FUttery of 

Imitation is the sincerest of flattery.— 
CoLyoN. 

IMITATION.—The Result of 

Imitation leads us to leave natural ways 
to enter into artificial ones; it therefore 
makes slaves.— Dr. Vinet. 

IMITATORS.-The Race of 
Imitators are a servile race.— ^Fontaine. 

IMMORTALITY.—The BeUef of 

The belief of immortality is impressed 
upon all men, and all men act nndei an im- 
presdon of it, however they may talk, and 
though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sen¬ 
sible of it—D r. Johnson. 

IMMORTALITY.—The CondiUon of 

If man had not been united to God, he 
could not have been a partaker of immoi> 
tality.—lREN^us. 

IMMORTALITY.—The ConscioasneeB of 

In childhood 4 he consciousness of im¬ 
mortal life buds forth feeble though AiU of 
promise. In the man it unfolds its fragrant 
jietals—liis most celestial flower—to mature 
its seed throughout eternity.—T. Vakksk. 

IMMORTALITY.—Internal Evidence of 

Who reads his bosom reads immortal life; 
Or Nature there, imposing on her sons, 

Has written fables; man was made a lie 1 

Dr. E. Youno. 

IMMORTALITY.—Seekers after 

As all people feel that they must die, 
each seeks immortality on earth, that he 
may be had in everlasting remembrance. 
Some great princes and kings seek it Iw 
raising great columns of stone, and high 
pyramids, great churches, costly and (glorious 
palaces, castles, etc. Soldim hunt after 
praise and ho^ur, by obtaining famous 
victories. The learned seek an undying 
name by writing books. With these, and 
such like things, people think to be dm- 
mortal— Luther. 

IMMORTALITY.—The Song of our 
Oh, listen, roan t 

A voice within us spmdcs those startling 
words— 

*‘Man, thou shalt neva diel” Celestial 
yokes 
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Hymn it mfo om souls actoidinp' harps, 
By angtl fingers touched, i^hen the mild 
stats 

Of mQrn'ng sing togttlier, sound foith still 
T he song of our gi cat immoitility 
1 liuk clusleiing oihs, and Bus out fan 
domain * 

The till, dark mount tins, and the d(t in¬ 
toned stas, 

Join in this sohmn universal song' 

Oh, lisltn, yc our s| mis ' Dunk it in 
Tiom all the air ’Iis in the guiilt moon 
light, 

*Tis floating ’midst day s setting gloiics, 
night, 

Wnppd in hci sahle robe, nith sdent sUp 
Ctimes to oiir bid, and bieathts it in mu 
cars 

Nirbt and the dawn, blight da\ and 
lhon,,hlful e\t 

All tune, vll houn Is the litnillcss esjnnsc. 
As one vast 111)siK m tuuncnl, in touiliid 
By in iinst n, living hand, and lonsi ms 
thoid 

Qvumi with i<v m till gnat lul die ' 
i ht dyi K hi ir it and, as sounds of i aith 
Glow (lull uid d taut, M ikt thui j assii g 
mis 

T 0 luiii^It ui this linveiilj liaiinonv ' 

K II I)\NA 

IMMORTALITY—We for 

The thourht of anniliihlion is honillt, 
oven to c mil ML it is almost imposiild 
'I hi w isli 1 a kind i f argnintnl it is n it 
Id ely that (>od would have given all men 
suih i felling, if 1 ft hid m t me in) to 
gratifv it E ei} nalinal longing lias its 
1 itm il 111 fitlion If wi Ihi t God his 
t tUtd liipiids to giatif) thnst If we ut 
SI qUibh f alhehtm111, there irc beings 
to tiilif} t! It 1 \e II we thnst fu life 
nd love itiinil it is hkelj that there are 
aiitleind ife and in itinul love te» satisfy 
lhatciaviiig 1 W Kniiiisn\ 

IMPARTIALITY —The Action of 

Tmputnht} sliips the mind of pri indices 
and passion — I)k Sou i n 


Tmpirtwlity holds the scabs of justice 
with a film and even hand —] Davil 

IMPATIENCE —The Nature of 

ImpUenvC IS not to feel the weight of 
soflt lug, but to attempt to throw it off, 
not to he bowed down, but to rebel, i?ot 
to be tut to the heait with inguish, but 
not “out of the detp*lo call upon (xod ” 
Tupatieiice is not mutely to shrink from 
suflertr» biff to toss feverishly, forgetting 
Gcd.—DJI. Pussy 
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lMPATllBMC$.ie,i|QteRg With 
With huge lAly uwelt. 

More for great he could tiOt 

Than for the burtnog torrent which he felt 

blSNSl R 

IMPERFECTION^-^An AcknowRd{rment 
of 

T am not what I to be ' Ah ' how 
inipiifiet and deficient' I am not what I 
^ to be ' I abhor that whitli is cvnl, 
and 1 would cleave to wint is gooil' 1 
am not what I it/v fo be ' Soon, soon, 

’ shall put off moitilil), and with moi- 
Idily ill sin ind impeifeetnn ' Yit, though 
1 am not what I ought to ht, nor what I 
wiih to hi, 1101 what I hojH to be, I cm 
tiulv S’^ 1 am not what 1 oiiie w a-, i slave 
to sin iiid Sitan and I e in he iitdy jom 
with the aposlle, and acl nowltdge—‘ By 
till prate of Gol, 1 am what I am !’ —/ 
Nj vvroN 

IMPERFECTIONS —Unwillingness re- 
garding 

Men -ih inou unwilling to have their 
imptrfeci 1011s known than thin enmes 
CinsrrKriiiu 

IMPERTINENCE—to be Avoided 

c should avoid the iiinmlinenic of 
oils Ills who pidinlK dlv aflul to talk in a 
language not to be undiistooii Df \N 
Svvii j 

IMPERTINENCE*—The Intermeddling of 
Impfrtincnce will mlennitlllc in lhin,rs 
in whith u has n« concern showing a want 
of I rtedinp, or, more eoninioiily, a spmt 
of sheet imjmdmce —Ckai bi 

IMPORTANCE.— Airs of 
He who givis himself .nrsof importance, 
exhihits the tredeulialc of irapottnee — 
I \V V7I K 

IMPORTANCE.—Persenal 

Thine ow n importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below —Pm I. 

IMPORTUNITY —The Power of 
Many a hostile person has been over¬ 
come by impoilnnity , many a court has 
yielded to its authoiity , and evtn Heaven 
has at length bowed to its influence — Dr. 
Davifs 

IMPOSSIBILITIES—Desired 
One great differepce between a wise man 
and a fool ts-wthe former only w ishes fbr 
what he *miy walfcibly obtain, the latter 
desires impwmmBfiibv.—D lmocritus. 
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■I .— .(it u i i>.|«wi«i | i 4 ' . . .■'■■». ■ 

IMPOSSIBll»ttT.>- Fortunatte 
An Italian, was very ptieW, tnd veiy 
mnch addictM te {lUy. used tu apustio- 
phite Foitune t3ius;>~‘'lic'U.iKruu8 god¬ 
dess ' thou canst taake me lust., but thou 
caast not make me pay Mfnaul 

IMPOSSIBLE —The Word— 

ImpussibiL ' 1 hat word is ndliciith 
I kno« no such woid —Naioliun 1 

IMPRESSION -The Pint 
Wist men neither fall in love, n >i Ukc 
a di&l kc at first &i„lit, but still the impres 
Moii IS always a great thing even with 
them —hi UHOLON 

IMPRESSIONS —Distant 

An> s lUsfaetion we have lecentl) enj yt d, 
and of which the mcnioiy is fresh an I pci 
fict operates on the a ill a 111 moitiiolcnct 
thm another of which the tiaccs arc dc 
caytd and obliterated ( anli.ruity m time 
ami place has an amaring eficit upen the 
passions An enormous gl< 1 1 of hic, wliith 
fell at I tkin, would not excite hall tlit in 
terest which the most trifling phem menon 
could gise both tu neater h unc 1 am 
p( rsuaded many men might he pieke 1 out 
of the stieets, who, for a thousanl gniieas 
paid elown, would constoc to submit to t 
sery cruel death in fifteen ye irs fi >m the 
time of reeeiMUg the money S Smuu 

IMPRISONMENT —The Effect of 
Ills sinews weie waxed weak and raw 
I biough long impiisouraent and hard con 
stiaint —blENStB* 

IMPROVEMENT.—Disgusted with the 
Task of 

^ Some men get early disgusted w ilh the 
task of improvement, and tlic cultivation 
of the mind, from some excesses which 
they have committed, and misul es into 
which they have been betravul at the he 
ginning of hie They abuse tli w hole art 
of navigation because they have stuck upon 
a shoal, whereas, the business is—to le- 
fitf careen, and set out a second time Ihe 
jaamgation is> very difficult few of us get 
through It at first Without some mbs and 
lostws, which the wotld ate always ready 
to fotgive, where they are honestly con- 
lased» and diligently repaired —S Smith 

tMtaOVBMlEMTs-IUre. 

People seldom jmtnwe when they have 
IMl other model but tlmmselves to copy 

^ Al^er.—GuLixOMISM- 

lIBPilOVBfttSItT^SeliCHwa 
< ,^Two l^mga «re 0 i ajpema} ass stance m 

uiuody-flimness 


in withdrawing ourselves from all evil to 
which our natural inclination may lead us, 
ami eamestoess m striving after those ex¬ 
cellences of ch iracter in whieh we may per¬ 
ceive ouiselves to be deficient —Kcmi is 

IMPRUDENCE —The £vi a of 

Imprudence lieti lys a man into every 
headlong meisuie, and las', up abunduu 
m lU rials foi sore mortiheaciuii aktd repent 
anee, producing multiplied evils which 
must be rcgietted, Imt uevei <*0 be le- 
paiied - i)K Dwiom 

IMPUDENCE—no Virtue 

Impudenci is no value yet ibk to 
beggai them all, beang foi ihi most port 
in go d plight, whtn the rest starve, and 
(apible ul eariying her foil iwers up to the 
luglicst piefemieiUs as u ehil iii i eouil as 
a moui in a tuup — 1 Osbornk 

IMPUDENCE —The Want of 

For bdd knaves thiivc without a giain of 
sense 

But go ul men starve for want of impu¬ 
dence — JJi a i)i \ 

IMPULSE —Acting from 

Sime lilt gcntnhty of peist n act from 
111 I list 1 itliei than from pnneit le, men are 
mill II so gi oI noi so bad as we ire apt to 
lllil k lliein —AHN H VRk. 


A ])eison wlio acts from iinpnlse ratliti 
than fain itason, will often cumi ul 
1 luu krs whuh may not only (luse him 
many Littei leflecliuns, but tlnow their 
dam igu^ influtiiets along the whole eoutse 
ul Ills euihly life — Dr Das jIs 

IMPUTATIONS —Guarding against 

I et ns be e ireful to guard ourselves 
against all the groundless imiutations of 
oiu enemies and to use abase them — 
Auoison 

INABILITY— not the Cause of Error 

it IS not from inability tl it men eii in 
practice - Dr Blaik 

INABILITY—Moral 

Moial inability a^;iravaie& our guilt — 
biK W Seoix 

INACTION —The Evil 6f 

The ever-working Deity eieatcd man for 
acUon, and mode hie saeeess in life to 
deyend upon his personal iflort, hente in¬ 
action IS opposed alike U Gud s design and 
man s prosi enly —£ Dav is s 
o aSi 
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INDECISION. 


INACTION.—Political 

To lie by in timid and indolent silence, 
—to suppose an inflexibility, in which no 
court ever could, under pres-sing circum¬ 
stance*’, persevere,—and to neglect a rcgidar 
and vigorous appe.al to publiG,opinion, is to 
give up all chance of *loing good, and to 
.ibanduTi the only instrument by which the 
few arc ever prevented from ruining the 
many.—S. Smith. 

INACTIVITY—of the Commons. 

The Commons, faithful to llicir system, 
remained in a wise and masterly inactivity. 
—Mackintosh. 

INACTIVITY -Extolled. 

Extolled for standing still. 

Or doing nothing with a deal of skill. 

Cown.K. 

INATTENTION.—Habits of 

In most cases, our habits of inattention 
may be traced to a waul of curiosity ; and 
llicreforc such habits are to be corrected— 
not ])) endeavouring to foire the attention 
in paiiicnlar instances, Imt by giadiially 
learning to place the nleaa which we u isli 
to remember in an iuteie.sting point of view. 
— 1 ). SriiWART. 

INCIVILITIES.—Things Called 
Uncomely jesls, loud talking and jeering, 
in civil account, arc called incivilities. I in. 
Tayi.or. 

INCIVILITY,- A Barbarous 

It is a barb.arou.s incivility scurrilously to 
sport uith what others rounl religion. — 
Akp. Tu.iotsun, 

INCLINATION.—The Same 
Men of all ages h.ive the same inclina- 
ti ms, over whiili icason exercises no con- 
tnd. 'I'hiis, whciever incn aie found, 
tlieie aie the .same follies. —KoNil-NF.l.i.E. 

INCOME.—Expenses in Connection with 

an 

Tic is rich whose income is more than 
his cxi>cnses ; aiul lu' is poor whose ex¬ 
penses exceed his income.—L\ llRUYiki:,. 

INCOME.—Living Within our 

Ij\vc within your income. Always have 
.som'thing s.aved at the end ol thcjeir 
Let vour imports be moic than yoiir 
expt'rts, and you’ll never go far wrong. 
Dr. Joh.nson. 

INCOMES.—Small and Large 
Oiir incomes are like our shoes; if too 
small, they gall .uid pinch us; but if tc'o 
large, they c<in,e us to stumble and to trip. 
Coi.TrtN. 
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INCONSISTENCY.—The Effects of 
There is no favourite child of nature who 
may hold the fire-lall in thuf hollow of his 
hand and trifle with it without being burnt; 
there is no selected child of grace who can 
live an irregular life without unrest; or be 
proud, and at the same time have peace ; or 
indolent, and receive fresh inspiration ; or 
remain unloving and cold, and yet sec, and 
hear, and feel the things which God hatli 
pre[»ared for them that love Him —K. W. 
Roiikrtson, 

INCONSISTENT.—Proofs of being 

A man is strictly and properly inconsis¬ 
tent whose opiiiinns and jir.xctices are at 
any our time at variance with each other ; 
in short, who holds at once a proposition 
and its coiitiadictory, that is—who incurs 
a great expense in feasting or cqiiip.age witli 
a view to the display of carelessness ab uit 
money, yet exposes himsdf to riduuh 
througli stinginess in the conduct of tllo^e 
very things ; who censures and ablKirs iii- 
toleraiicc, yet practises it towards others; 
who iircnches and believes the truth aiul 
tlie importance of icvcaled icligion, yet 
acts as if it weie a string of mitsery fabk*., 
etc. —AllP, WllATKl.Y. 

INCONSTANCY.- The Effect of 

Notliiiig th.it is riot a real crime - iiuike*. 
a man a]>pear so contemjitible and li tie 
in the eyes of the world as iiiconsi.iiKy. - 
Aodison. 

INCONSTANCY—a Universal Disease. 

Inconstancy’s the plague that first or last 
I’aiiits the whole sex, -the catching court 
disease. — Ol WA v . 

INCREDULITY.—The Folly of 

Incredulity is not wisdom, but theworst 
kind of folly, because it causes ignorance 
and mistake, with all the consequences of 
these ; and it is exceedingly b.id, as lieing 
accompanied with disingoiiuity, obstinacy, 
ludeness, unchai ilableness, and the like evil 
dispositions, from whicli credulity itself, 
the other extreme of folly, is exempt.— 
Dr. Barrow. 

INCREDULOUS.—The Credulousness of 
the 

The incredulous arc the most credulous. 
They believe the miracles of Vespasian in 
order not to believe the miracle's of Moses 1 
— I’ASCAL. 

INDECISION—an Accomplice. 

Indecision is the natural accomplice of 
violence. —BURKE. 



INDSCISION. 


INDULGBNCIES. 


IMOECISION.— A Difficulty respecting 

It IS not easy to determine nhtthei in- 
Itcsion bniigs moie unhappiness or con¬ 
tempt on man.—L a Bklyukii. 

INDEPENDENCE —The Character of 

This IS often hut a nant of sympathy 
with others —i \ l ion 

INDEPENDENCE Checked 

Tf my man can do without tin woild, it 
IS eeitnn the world cm do ipiite as well 
avithout him.— Hazihi. 

INDEPENDENCE a Rocky Mand 
indtpendinet, hki honour, is a rocky 
islaiul, without a heath — >» vi’oi i on I 

INDEPENDENT —The PtiviUge of beii e 
lo catch dame I ortuiie’s golden smile, 
VssuUunft Willi upon lui , 

A i<l ^Uhci JL u hy I V I) wik 
1 li it's |u tihv.d 1)1 hoiioui 
Aot (or to hi le it in i lii. I c, 

Nor fill 1 ti nil itteiirl uit, 

1 lit foi the };loiii iis piiMk.’e 

Of beiii4 iiidtpeiidtiil l\ I)i I ns 

INDEX - The Utility cf an 

\ii iiidiN is I luci nv iiniiknicnt ml 
no impedinieiit of i hock, csccpl in tlie 
>■ me Sense when ill tlu iuiii.^es ol iii 
iin> lie leinieel un/t n i/,u't \\ ilii mt 
this, 1 laicrt lutlioi IS hilt a I il)} I mill w itli 
lilt iiliie lo direct tlie iiiki tluieiii I 
i ink s there ii i luy 1 iiul of k iinin., 
whuli IS only indii il , when sehoUis, like 
il ers, which inilv lute the horse h els, 
iiihhk hut at the tables, which aie m/im 
luKtuni, neijketinir the hod> of the Imol 
Hut, though the idle dtsei\e noeuiuhis, 
pit) It IS the weai> should hi duiied the 
hill fit then of, uiil iiidiistriiius si ho'us 
I lohihiled the aceommodatu n of m in le\, 
mist used hj tliisewho most pieleiid lo 
eonteiiiii it - 1)K 1 1111 K 

INDIFFERENCE - Man not Made for 

Mail is not 111 Ilk foi inhiiiiinee , ik u11 
kss he call feel iieithei lute mu lose ( i 
things that arc lomj ktcly {ouigii to I im, 
and tow aids which no euiumstance ihiicis 
^ his attention ; hut lU that touches him 
neail>, all that inaj have iii iiifluenee ii]ioti 
Ins fate, or cien all tint he sees excite 
peneial interest, beionies to him an object 
of some feeling or otlie'i - Dr. \ INI i 

INDIFFERENCES—not Valued 

The Apostles lalued not indiKerenecs at 
all and those things it is evident they ae- 
counte'd such, which, whcthei men did them 
or iioE was not of eoneeiiiment to salva¬ 


tion. Auel what reason is there why men 
should be so strictly tied up to such things, 
whicli they may do or let alone, and yet he 
very good ( hristians still - Ill Si ii i incj- 
FLLH. 

INDIGNATION—the Explosion of the 
Soul 

Inh,nation i- a giaiil thing, it is the 
ixjdisuiiiof the souls most ii« hie iiislmet 
II tie fomiiun gushes nn|<tiuu-ly, the 
souKc II mini ihi inoit limpid and whole¬ 
some—I'R ViMl 

INDIGNITY The Endurance of an 

An imlignitv imlarid with piiukni,e has 
often stiscl as i step ing stone to the 
liighest honours —K\i im 

INDIVIDUALITY is Huiramty 

liilvihulily 1 h iiianitv is h'e He 
who 1 is mi iiiluidiijl 1 fe does not ita v 
live ml Illy olfsis li <ni deliukd eyes 
the viulrt / //// of 1 hiiimni being —Dk 
\ IM I 

INDIVIDUALITY- the Root of Good. 

Individuihlv 1 eve 1)while to be spued 
md I s] (led as the lemt of everjtliing 
god Klein ne 

INDOLENCE - Defined 

InihltiKe IS the sleep ol the spiiit — 
\ \t M N \M Ul s 

INDOLENCE - Mental 

Men ii til cl htili ! id ie^ligtnll\, pidgc 
w nil ])ieei| Il ition anil i eiv - c jiiiiions ex- 
1 tiv IS I'lev il Ill 11 ), iiLCUise tine iie 
eiineiii llNseii 

INDOLENCE Thi. Sin of 

If volt isk II which IS the ital hi ledi- 
I i\ sin III 1,111 in natuie, do you niia.,i c 
1 sli ill itiswet piide, Ol hixinv oi imhi 
tmn, or e.^otisii'’ No 1 sIi ill sav —w 
tf lnht lie w'lo eeiiiqu IS thddnut will 
loiiijuei almost ivinthnig—LwAltk 

INDULGENCE - A Wise and Rational 

'Ihose youii peupk will linn out to he 
till best men, who liivi leui ..uirdid most 
efkeluilk 111 then iliHlool (mm euiv 
sjici Its of usi le sv exilic n indixitiuni 0 
in the gu Uest kgiei, the Idtssnij- o( a 
wise uid lalioiiil indiil^tine S Smiiii 

INDULGENCIES -Gr.iious 

If all these gi act *ii indulgem us aic 
without c ((lit on us, w< III isl peiish in oiir 
folly - I’KeU K< II.' Ks 
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INDUSTRY. 


INFANT, 


INDUSTRY.—The Advantages of 

Is not the field, with lively culture green, 

A sight more joyous than the dead morass? 
l>o not the shies with active ether clean, 
And faiin’d by sprightly j!ci)h}Ts, far sur* 
j>ass 

The foul November fogs, .and slumbrous 
m.ass 

With which sad Nature veils her drooping 
face? 

Does not the mountain stream as clear as 
gl.ass. 

Gay-dancing on, the ])utrid pool disgrace ? 
Tlie same in all holds true, but chief in 
human race.—J. Thomson, 

INDUSTRY—Honoured. 

L spent no time in taverns, games, or 
froliis of any kind; and my industry in 
my business continued as indefatigable 
as it was necessary. 1 was indebted for 
niy printing-house; 1 had a young family 
coining on to be educated ; and 1 had luu 
competitors to contend nilh for business, 
who were established in the pl.are btfoie 
me. My ciicumslanccs, however, giew 
d.iily easier. My original habits of Inig.dity 
eonlinuing, ai.d my father having, anioiig 
his instnirtions to me when a hoy, Ireiiuently 
re[)eate<l a pri'iverb of Solomon — “Sec->t 
thou a m.xn diligent in his husincss? he 
shall stand bcfoie kings;’’ I lltenec con¬ 
sidered industry as a means of obtaining 
wealth and distinction; which cncoumged 
me, though 1 did not think that I should 
ever litemlly stand before kings : —which, 
however, lias since happeneil; lor I haAe 
stood before five, and even had the honour 
of sitting down wiih one, the King of 
Denmark, to dinner. ~J)r. Fkanki in. 

INDUSTRY,—Indebtedness to 

Mankind are inoie indebletl to industry 
than ingenuity; the gods set u]i their favours 
.It a price, and industry is the 2 'urcha'.ei.— 
AhDIS'iN. 

INDUSTRY—a Quality and a Genius. 

It is the distinguishing quality of our 
nation, the pervading genius of our tiches, 
our grandeur, and our power.—L yuton. 

INDUSTRY.-The Reward of 

Industry— 

To meditate, to jilan, resolve, peifonti. 
Which in itself is goiKl-as surely brings 
Kew'aid of good, no matter what lie done. 

R. IhiLIOK, 

Industry.—T he Support of 

In every rank, or gre.at or small, 

'Tis industry siqipoits us all.—G ay. 
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INDUSTRY—a Test of Nobility. 

The test of Nature’s nobility is in indus¬ 
try.— Eri.e. 

INEQUALITY.—Proof of 

•So far is it from being true that men are 
naturally equal, that no twai peojde can be 
half an hour together, but one sjiall acquire 
an evident supciiority over (be other.— IJR. 
Johnson. 

INERTIA. - The Nature of 

Inertia is unquestionably a property of 
mind as w ell .is of matter. —IJOYU. 

INFALLIBILITY.-The Chureh'a 

As the whole multitude of the faithful 
is the Church formally, and the general 
Council is the Church reiircseutatively, so 
the Pope aKo is the Church virtually, is 
sustaining the )>cison of all, atld having the 
power, Millie,and authtuily of all, both (he 
loimal and reprcsent.itive CltuR’h ; and so 
die Chinch’s or ('ouneil’s judgment is the 
Pope’s judgment ; and the Church's or 
CoiiiH'irs iiif.illibility is, in plain speech, the 
Poiie’s iiikdlibiiil).— Uoyii’.s. 

INFALLIBILITY.—The Pope’s 

The Pope's infallibility is neilhei moie nor 
less (h.in the fjllibibiy of impel fed human¬ 
ity. CKAKAN'lIIOUri'.. 

INFALLIBLE.—God alone 
The Fount of .ill wisdom and tnilh i-. 
cnliiely and absolutely exempt from liability 
to mi-.t.ike ■ hence lie only is infallible. - 
F,. Davms. 

INFAMY. - The Adhesiveness of 

If thou art a mud wall, iiif.imy w'ill stick; 
if inaible, it will 11 bound.—J. (^uarlks. 

INFAMY.—The Treatment of 

If thou stonn at it, ’Lis thine ; if thou 
contemn it, ’tis his—J. Qi/ARl.t.s. 

INFANT. -The Appearance of a Dead 

On a snow-white couch, 
Wn-ippcd in the inirc hahilimciiLs of death, 
W'.as laid .in infant. Like a form of wax 
It w'as, s I (air, even to transparency, * 
And bcautdully moulded. Rut the lips 
Were livid, and the eyes closed heavily 
III the eternal s!eei<.—PlEKSON. 

INFANT,—The Beauty of an 

It lay upon its mother’s breast, a tiling 
Briglit as a dewdrop when it first descends, 
Or as the jilumage of an angel’s wing, 

W’hca* every tint of rainliuw beauty blends 

Welbv. 



INPANl'. 


INFIDEL. 


INFANT,—The Birth and Bliss of an 
A being of eternal date commenced, 

A young immortal then was Imrn! .and who 
Shall tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 
Abroad on God’s creation fair, and saw 
The glorious earth, and glorious hc.aven, 
and face 

Of man sublime 1 and saw all new, and 
felt 

All new! when thought awoke, thought 
nevei more 

To sleep! when first it saw, heard, icasoneil, 
willed. 

And iriumplicd in the warmth of conscious 
life !—R. PoiJ-OK. 

INFANT.—The Power of an 

Who among you can look into an infant’s 
face, and not see a power in it inigliticr 
than all the armies of Atlila or Napedcon ? 
--Adn. Hare. 

INFANT.—A Sleeping 

Alt thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Wliose hap]>y home is on onr earth ? 
Does human blood with life imbue 
'I'liosc wandering veins of lieavcnly blue 
Tliat stiay along thy forelieail fair, 

Lost ’nnd a gleam of golden hair? 

Oh ! tan that light and airy brealli 
Steal fioui a being doomed to dealii? 
Those fea'uies to the gr.ive be sent 
In sleep thus mutely elo<|iicnl ? 

(>i art thou w'liat thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dieani? 

Oh ! iliat my sjiiiil’s eye could see 
Will nee buists those gleams of ecsiacy ! 
That iight of dreaming soul appcais 
To |)!ay from llioiiglils above lliy veait. 
Thou smil’st ns if thy soul were ^oallllg 
To heaven, and heaven's God adoring ; 
And who can tell what v ision, high 
May bless an infant's sleeping eye. 

J. Wii.sov. 

INFANT.—Waking an 

While we stood there dumb, 

The light upon his Cyelidi prick'd them 
wiile. 

And slaiing out at us with all their blue, 

As half perplex’d between the angel-hood 
lie h.vd been away to visit m his sleep. 

And our most mortal presence,— gradually 
lie saw' his mother’s face, accejiting it 
In change fur heaven itself, with such a 
smile. 

As might have well licen learnt theic,-- 
never moved, 

But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstasy, 

So hnyipy - half with her and half with 
heaven— 

lie could not have llic trouble to lie stiir’d, 
But smiled and lay tin re ! 

Mrs. Browning. 


INFANTS.—The Regeneration of 

Infants are as capable of regeneration 
as grown persons; and there is abundant 
ground to conclude that all those who have 
not lived to commit actual transgression, 
though they share in the effects of the first 
Adam’s oflence, will also shiire in the secoml 
Adam’s gracious covenant, without their 
personal faith and obedience, but not with¬ 
out the regenerating influences of the Spirit 
of Christ.—'J'. Scott. 

INFANTS.—The Smiles of 

The smiles of Infants arc .said to be the 
fiisl-fruits of human reason. Hudson. 

INFERIORS.—Familiarity with 

T should commend a soul that knows 
both how to bend and slacken itself, that 
finds itself at case in all conditions of for¬ 
tune, that can disci.ursc with a neighbour 
of his building, or any little conteii'ion bc- 
tw i\t him and another; that can chat with 
a carpenter or gardener with pleasme. I 
envy them who can render themselves 
familiar with their own attendants ; and 
dislike the advice of Plato, tliat men sliouid 
always sjieak in a magisterial tone to rheir 
servants, whether men or women, witlu'Ut 
being sometimes facetious and f.imiliai. 
Por, besifks my reason, 'tis iuhuinan and 
unjusl to sot so great a v.diie upon tliis pie- 
r<)g.iti\e of foriune.—M omaig.ne. 

INFERIORS.—The Treatment of 

Nor am 1 of that harsh and rugged temper 
As some great men aie taxed with, who 
imagine 

They pait from the resiiect due to their 
hiiiioiiis. 

If ihev use not all sueh as follow them, 
\Vuhuul (hslincliun of their births, like 
slaves. 

I am not so conditioned : 1 can make 
A fining dilfereiiec lietween my foot-boy 
And a geiillcnian by want compelled to 
seive me.— MassingkK. 

INFIDEL.—A Daring 

A daring infidel (and such there arc,— 
From pride, example, lucre, r.age, revenge, 
Or puie lieroical defect of thonght). 

Of all cai Ill’s madmen, most deserves a 
chain.— 1 )R. E. Young. 

INFIDEL.—The Inconsistency of an 

This miserable man h.id an only daughter 
lying upon a sick-bed; his wife, 1 may 
ob.seive, who h.id died, was in her life-time 
a devoted, .spiiitual-miiided, and pr.iying 
Cliri.stian. When the ikuighler’s iltMlh was 
very near, .'ind all hopi of re.loniion was 
uttcily dissipa’cel, she called iier fathei to 



INPlDELItV. ^ 

her b^-sfde, and said— “ My mother died a 
Christian some yens ago, lejoicingjn Jesus, 
and a^uied of heaven, y(fu are a dis 
believer m Christianity; 1 am going to 
make the last venture, am I to die m 
my mothti’s faith or lu >ours ? 1 Ksecch 
j ou to advise m , ’ she said with t irticst 
ness and ftntun, “whether 1 nm to die iii 
my mothfci’s faith or in youis ’ I In. 
fithers struggle hitvitcn iHtcUon to hts 
only child a id the piidi of dtvott hicss to 
lii<> piinciples was tieuiundous , but at last, 
imid a huist of teais and in an agon> of 
ftding, the hudened, yet nitUing, inlilel 
said—“Die in youi miUicrsfuth ’ And 
she did die in hti molhci s fiiih And yet 
the min, who ga\e that advice, lives to 
piopieite inlKklity in the wnikl, and 
lab juis with all the cneit,y he h is to m d e 
men is contamuixud as liini elfC lm 
MING. 

INFIDELITY Defined 

Infidelity is the w int of futh in (. > I oi 
the dislnliet of the liliths (f Revdilini 
and thegieit piiiieij 1 sif iji^^ion He cK 

INFlDELny -The Nur t of 

Ihe nurse of mti lelit} is seiisuihiv 

R Lull 

INFIDELITY The Pride of 

I'arts push us on to pi le, mi pule Ij 
shune , 

Ikrt inliJclily is wit s t el i le 
lo gnee the hn/eu hum that biivcs the 
sky—D r J \uisr, 

INFIDELITY -the Spring of Cruelty 
It IS iiifi kilty wlneli is the spiing f iM 
siuelt) , so that wheresoever j >u e m d 
cove 1 the f Ke of oiu, vou nnj also he ir iIk 
seund of the olh* i te^l — bit kl i 

INFIDELS -The Chaiaeter of 

Whit it (f imn are intilels’ lliev 
ai k os fei ovLibe iiin^ men Ihiie 
Is nothiig in tl m like obti ml sciious 
ii[uy Jlliij re the wil lest I mail s e n 
e II li N 1 hive thej igirel ini n'tlieni 
stlvesen i > seheine of tiiith ml teluitj 
Is < leii 

INhlDLLS—Divinely 1 oiled 

(ill lion wh », 111 h s ekhi itcd “ Ilistorj 
ot the Dee line ii d I all of the kmian 1 m 
] 11 has kft a num ml of Ills eimitv to 
the 'i) pel, resided m uu yens in Suit/ei 
lind, where, VMlli the pii fiti of his woil s, 
he piiiehtscd i eonwlei ibk estate Ihis 
pioptrty his rleststikd to i renlleman 
wh I out of his rents, evpen Is i Luge sum 
anniiiily in the piomiil«,uiqn of that veiy 
fiospel whiih his jnedecessor insidiously 
to k ivourcd to uiideiminc 
iU 


r INFLUENCE 

' i Vottaiiie bpasted that with one hand he 
' wo|tl(ifT»u throw tlxat odiike of Christianity 
Vhieh requirsd th^ hands of twelve aimstles 
lo build up Ihe pitss which he cmployefl 
at I erney, for pnntmg bis bhsphemies, was 
afterwafirls actually cm pi ijed it Cieneva in 
printing the Holy Seiiptuies thus the veiy 
ciigme which lu set to woik to destroy thu 
eiedit of the btbie, was cmpl lyedmdisscm-' 
mating its truths 

It IS a lefii likable cut urn tmee also, tint 
the fust meeting of an Anxiluiy Jiihle 
Seeiety in I dinbuigh was held in the very 
Horn in which David Hume, the inridtl, 
die J —Akvinl 

INFIDELS - The Ingratitude of 

The mfi lels t hicittal m Clinst an coun- 
tiies, owe wlnt k lining they hue to C hris- 
tianitv and ut the put of tli rse luitts, 
wiieli wlei they hut suel itl tilt dim 
luiii ab rut 111 1 stiike hti — Joitlis 

INFINITE The EaciUng Power of the 

llu mint wliiih fill t'l s til iil 
qii lilies its tinisf, eve es if lU ejuil 
iiuasuie -O VSI \RI \ 

INFINITE - Ihc Name of the 

111 Infi I It his s )wi 1 Ills n'lm in tin 
h u lu 111 I Ml nil, stais, lit 111 the c irth 
He In s t td Ills nune in tend i fl iw 1 
- Ku 1111 R 

INI IRMITIES —The Manifestation of 

D) not snpptse thil inliumlies iie ton 
fiiKl to the 1 > 1 \ , the t\ t is inhimiii s 
ait, mine ot kss in unit t in all run 
tloujits, oui I nip ses, r lu tnnsatloiu 
an I even in our vnines , so that the savii „ 
of the wise man is alis* lo > line ‘ I 
hue seen an ml of all i>eifeetion ’ l)ii 
DAVItS 

INFLUENCE - Female 

If mmkm 1 ha 1 been jreij elualed williout 
then mildti eonpannns, i sUong in I iioi 
me woiil 1 have inlnbiU I the eiilli 1 lit*ie 
IS sjmething m the letive spirits ind poweis 
if tlic mmIyi»oition ofoui cutumm s|ieeus 
wnieh loves diflienllies, eiiUipiisC, eseiti m 
dingers, and persinal displays Ihese 
qualiiKS and j n peiisities would too often 
inimite self love mil selfishness into con¬ 
tinual stiift, civil discoid, and battle, if no 
•■olter and kinder cimpimms were about 
4 . leh beings,, to occupy some poition of their 
Ihouslits and attentions, to ^create and 
elleiish nnldei ind sweeter feelings and to 
provide foi the in the iiioit s lothmg liajini- 
ness of a quiet home and a domestic life 
lemleiness^ sympathy, good humour, 
smiles, j,eiitkness, benignity, and adecUon 





IN««ATIW0e 


* I * ^ •• h 

(an diffuse pleasures more gi^teful than 
those of irritation and oOQtest, and amraktiih. 
the veDsibihtus thatimoStfavoiK'int^banial* 
and moral cultivation —Ti;riiii.r 

mrLUENClS —The Meaning^ of 

Whnt IS the piopcr meaning of influence ^ 
Oiigmolly, It ccitiinly ms used to denott 
some ‘ubtk inysbrioiis -igent flowing in 
V »n some person oi thing, something in 
tilt way that wt conctivt of an tltctue tin 
lent, etc Since, its meaning his bun 
gieatly extended, but still wt do not t\ 
tend it to tiery tmsc As wt slioiild 
nt\er speak of tht influence of a strtiiii 
carrjmg a man off, or of men who d'a^ 
him to pnson by physical foict, so, ntithei 
should wt speak of a min’sbting “niflu 
cntul ’ by the dcmonslritions of I mb 1 
But in moral tonceins we do speak of Ins 
b( ing mflucnctd by arguments though wt 
should ofttner spiak—and sbtuld ton i Id 
ourstlvLS a sptaking nioio stiietly of tht 
influentf of \iruus pi sious but we al 
ways use the w old I thin!, m tliost eas s 
to wliuh our antestors eonfmt 1 it, vi/ 
w hen w e sjie d of out man ha\ mg g uii d 
an infliuiiet rvti anjllui of wl ith iij ac 
ciunf till be giun , when he w iss him iii 
dependentl) of the amount of love, ft »r, 
le peit, etc , fill, and besond what cm b 
rifeiit i to his leisoi, or 1 > rigird lor his 
nltiesl oi to an\ inltlhi ible inttivc 1 
tlunl tlieu must bt a teinm mtsintiie 
jiowtr ]o stssed by me i»toi k in leki 
enti to s mie oth is S mie tan thus in 
lludiieone, )i a few , « iik a.,itatnian) 
and soint, noni at <i1I \ni Whmiiy 

INFLUENCE -Personal 

Oh, It IS a teiiihle powti tint I have— 
this power of mflutme—ttid it clings to 
me ' I einiut slukt it off It was bom 
with mt , It has grown with my giowth, 
and slKUgtlitned with my stitn^^lh It 
sped s, It walks, it moits, U is powerful 
m tuiylook of myeyt in tieiy word cl 
my hjis, ill every act oi my lilt 1 cannot 
livt to my St If I must tUlur be a light la 
illiiinint or i teinptsl to destroy, T mu t 
eilhei be an Abd, who by ’iis imnuiilal 
righteousness, being dead yet speakelh oi 
an A< Inn the svddest coutiiiuinec of whose 
otheiwise forgotten name is the fict that 
m m ptiishes not alone m his iniquity — 
PUNSHON 

INFLUENCE—IS Power 

Tnilmnee, whether dtu\ (t from money, 
talents oi connections ispiwei Iherei 
no ] tisoii so ms gnifii ml but he has much 
ofthispowir thi littk Israel te mud in 
Naannns fanulv is an instance borne. 


itidecd, suppose that t]iey have moiw power 
^than they really have, but we generally 
think wfe have le<>s than m reality we hive. 
—R Cecit « 

INFLUENCES —Random 

Froin art, from nature, from the schools, 

1 el landnm influences glance, 

I ike light in many i shivered laiice, 
lhal hie iks up m tlie dappled pools 

ItNUYsOV 

INGENIOUS—^apt to Trouble themselvea 

1 he mo,e ingenious men arc, the moie 
apt aie they ti trouble ihcmsches SlR \V 
llMlIl 

INGENUITY—Adhesive 

A pnneiple thil men scarcely ever shake 
off as long as they carry anything of human 
niluH ibout them—D r Souru. 

INGENUOUS - The Candour of the 

One who is ingenuous is actuated by 
a noblt laiulour and lose of truth, whuh 
mal es hnn ie\Uy to confess his fiults, and 
milt kiiowm all hi-> seutimtnts wiUiout 
iistrat — CiiADBJ 

INGRATITUDE— Abhorred 

A ithing IS moic abhorrtd of Cod, or 
man, th in mgi ititiide —R CrciL 

INGRATITUDE -Causes of 

riuu 1 h three causes of mgiatitude upon 
a txnefit rtctiscd —tu'y, pi ide, eovetous- 
ne s, envy looking more at ollius’ bent (it 
tlnn our own , pndc, looking i loie at oui 
selves than the benefit, and eovetousiuss 
I okmg moie it wliat we would have il an 
whit we Ime —"Bl ITalt 

INGRATITUDE—of Familiars 

A wc do turn oui haeks 
Fiom our companionthiown into lus giivc, 
So Ins famih irs to Ins Imried foitunes 
Slink all away , leave Uuir falsevoWs with 
him 

I ike empty purses pick’d , and his poor 
self, 

A dedieated bcggir to the ah* 

SlIAKsIIi VTE 

INGRATITUDE—The 111 Return of 

Ingratitude is too base t > return a kind 
ness, ind too proud to lej iidit , intKli like 
the lops of mountains I men mil id, but 
yellolty, thtv piodutt i ollnng tJ cy feed 
nobody, they clothe nobody, vet au hi„b 
and ‘■titelv, mil hjok down ipin all the 
world ibout them—ilR bouiM 
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INGRATITUDE—Left to Man. 

Brutes leave ingratitude to man.—^J. 
Cotton, 

INGRATITUDE—Practical. 

The gieat bulk of mankind resemble tlic 
swine, which in harvest gather and fatten 
mwm the acoms baeath the oak, but show 
to the tree which bore them no other thanks 
than rubinng off its bark, and tearing up 
the sod around it.— Scrivlr, 

Humphrey Bannister and lus fithcr weie 
both servants to, and raised b\, the Duke 
of Buckingham ; who, licing diiien to ab¬ 
scond, by an unfortunate .iccidtnt befalling 
the army he had raised .against the usurper, 
Richard 111 , lu, wiihonl footniin or jiagi, 
letiied to Bannister’s hoiist, ncir Shrews¬ 
bury, as to a place where he h.id all the 
leison in the woild to e\p«t sccuiity 
Bannistci, however, iipoa the king’s pro¬ 
clamation, promising ;^i,ooo icw >rd to him 
ihsil should apjuphenl the duki. betiavcd 
lus m.istu to John Mtrton, High Slicriflf of 
Slwopshiic, who sent him under a strong 
guild to .Salisbury, where thi king tlun 
was; and tlicie, in the m.uket place, the 
duke w is belie idtd But divim vengcanu 
jniisucd tin tiailor Baniiistci , for, demtind- 
ing the/'i,ooo that was the piiec of lus 
maslei's blood. King Rich ltd refused to 
’pay it, sating “lie that would be false 
to so good a mastei ought not to be en¬ 
couraged ”—Rapjn. 

INGRATITUDE —The Punishment of 
I.yturgus, being asked why in Ins laws 
he had set down no pnnishinent foi ingra¬ 
titude, answiud “1 have left it to the 
gods to punish ’’ —Ann Sand vs. 

INHERITANCE- Defined. 

luheiitauee is nothing else than the hand 
of the fatliei sti etched out to his children 
through tlw poilals of the tomb.— V. 
Huut). 

INJURIES —The Forgiveness of 
Let Luther hate me, and call me a devil 
a thousand times, yet T will love him, and 
acknowledge him to 1 m; a precious servant 
of C3kKl.—C All IN. 

INJURIES —The Remembrance of 

To Itoic oui memories with a sense of 
injuncR, IS to hll that chest with lusty iron 
which was made for lehncd gold.—W. 
SUKHl. 

INJURIES—Schoolmasters. 

Oh, to wilful men 

The injuries that they ihcnisehcs pioeurc 
Must be then &ebuulmabterb 1 

SllAKSPhARh. 


INJURY.-The Way to Treat an 

It is manly to resent .an injury, but it is 
God-likc to forgive it.—WiLMOi. 

INJUSTICE—Punished. 

Cambises, king of Persia, was remaik- 
alile for the seventy of lus government, and 
lus loevoi able regard to justice 1 his jirince 
had a pailieulai lavouiite, whom he made a 
jiiugc ; and this judge reckoned himself so 
sec me in the credit he had with his mastei, 
that, without cpiemony, causes we re bought 
and sold m the couits of jiulKatmc as 
openly as provisions m the nuiket But 
when Cambyses was infoimed of these pio- 
eeedings, cniagcd to hnd his fiiendahip so 
unuT Utfiilly abused, the lionoui of Ins 
goieinnunt prostituted, and the liberty and 
piopertv of lus subjects saei diced to the 
av.iiKe‘ of this wi etched mimon, heoideied 
him to be seued and publicly degiaikd , 
after wlmh he tommamled his skin to be 
stiipiied over his tais, and the seat of 
goveinnicnt to be covered with it, as a 
warning to others. At the s.ime time, to 
convinee the woild that this seventy pro¬ 
ceeded only fiom the love of jusMee, he 
permitted the son to succeed his fjlher in 
the honmiis and office of prime mimstei. 
—SiKi itir. 

INK.—The Deep Taint of 

Oh, she IS fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wule sea 
Hath diops too few to wash he i clean again ! 

SlIXkSlL AKR 

INK—Desenbed. 

The ccilouied slave that waits upon 
thought —Mks. Bm loUK. 

INK.—The Power of 

A drop of ink may make n million think. 

B\R0N. 

INN —Happiness in a Good 

There is no juivate house in which 
people can cmjoy themsedves so well as at a 
capital inn 1 et thcie be ever so gieat 
plenty of good things, ovci so niiieli gran¬ 
deur, evei so much elegance*, ever so much 
desne that eveiybody should be easy; in 
the naluie of things it cannot be: there 
must always be some degice of care and 
ansiety '1 he master of the house is anxious 
to enteit.im lus guests , the guests are 
anxious to be agi ec able to him; and no 
man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can 
as freely command what is in aiiothei man’s 
house as if it were his oWn : whereas at a 
tavern, there is a general freedom from 
anxiety. You are sure you arc welcome ; 
and the mote noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you 
call for, the weleomef you aie. No servant 
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Will attend you with the alaciity which 
waiters do, who are incited by thc}»iospect 
of an immedute reward m piojiortion as 
they pleise No, there is nothing winch 
has yet been contuved by min, by which 
so much ha])]>incss is produced as by a good 
inn - Dr Jo^^^soN 

INN - The Way-Bide 

A itgion of re]>ost it seems, 

A jihcc of slumbci and of dreams, 

Keniotc among the wooded hills ' 
hoi thcienonois} railw ly speeds. 

Its torch 1 ICC staUenng smoke and t,ictds, 
Ihit noon and mjilthe panting Icons 
Stop unde 1 the .,ic it oaks that thiow 
1 an le 1 ol light anti shade lu low 
On loofs, inddoois, and window-sill 
Ario.-s llu i( ad tlic 1 iiii di jdij 
Ilitii lints t)l Stills their m wsri ini 
1 Inou h the wuic denns the bict /< s blow, 
The willlcd took siiuti t > ml fie>. 

And, Inlf t n ICC I b} i u i uid slime, 
lilt Re I lloi'.c piaiiLi j on the s 

Lose 1 n 1 >w 

INNOCENCE -The Boast of 

lli( divisiiotmor dtn Oi iij the b > om 
of nil he 111 — R\e iNr 

INNOCENCE—a Hc4vcnl> Cnest 

Iiinoeentt, thddlel >ied, i ague tfi mi the 
woild i f the bl< e 1, 

IieuiUliil, in I in hn liin 1 a lii\ , on hies 
D in billows 

Swin s slie ill saleti she lueehth them n I 
in Ine si ij s lie i lie] i ' 

C ihnl> sh pvt-, iijim I in the turn til t 
mti , 111 flu dt eit 

Aiigtl dtseeiid ml iinin ei unlolui , le 
he -.ell kii iwitli 

Noil,In of hii el >11011 liftiidime , bill 
fol'ows fulliliil in 1 liuiiilile 
1 ollows so I mg IS sht in i h i trieii 1, Oil 
do not it)iel hei, 

I 01 lie tonicth fi mi (ml and he he 1 kill 
*lie kejs of the lieu tils' 

1 ( MU now 

INNOCENCE —The Los. of 

fniioetnee, I'nt isaitil 
Ilatl sill I >weil theiu Ji nu km win., ill, w i. 
„one, 

I nilidiiice, and inlivt iiglite nisuiss, 
And lumoui fioin about them -—Mil io\. 

INNOCENCE - The Power of 

I he most ftroeums minus au* soothed 
and tamed by hmoeeuce —I W Ruriki- 

SUN 

INNOCENCE—Unmoved. 

Tnnot e‘Bfe unmoved 
At a filse actu xlioii, doth the more 
Coniirm itself.—^N arb. 


IN NOCENCY—WOi-Armed 

A naked man with mnoeency, is lietter 
armed than Goliath in brass oi non — lip. 
Hi\HOLDS 

INNOCENT - The Advantage of being 

It IS fai betid to be innoient thin 
penitent, to jnevent the malady thin 
inieiit the len edy -^\ .Sf e Ki R 

INNOCENT —Evil Spoken against the 

I he re is none *-0 nnocent is not to be 
evil spoken ot , none so wicked is to w int 
all c 1 iiiutn 1 iti Jtt '1 hcie aie too m my who 
condi mn the just, and not a few who jiislilv 
thf wiled T often heir both envy md 
flitter) speal ing filseboids of myself to 
m)stll 111 mi) n it the hi e longue's pel 
fnim the hki task of utlici-. to otliii / I 
will know ftheis by whit they do tlum- 
selvts, but not le irn myself by what T 
htnrtf olliti 1 will be careful of mine 
own leli n nitiudidous of others’ lela- 
U 1 \ \\ IRWI k 

INNOCENT -Providence Vindicating the 

It is Ueoide 1 in history tint i beiutiful 
I in I di 11IIK 1 Llanelli, the seif ot an 
alien nt 1 e ! ’ i lan, was wooed by btr mas 
III e 1 Net idituriiig lus tliarietei, 
she s III I bis suit Upon till-., hi, coms* 
ot 1 u mine' to bitter Intrc 1 Just them 
1 ] I ei IS ♦nng of jieaiK eonhdid to the 
Hill i cue wio lest liei pseiilo lover 
Kill 1 er wall the theft, and, m ac 
c line! with llu customs of thit lude ige, 
he w i lo iiutl to die On the d ly of the 
i\e i II le llu iniuieentgitl kiuk to oftei 
lu h ,, 1 ner a flash ot liglifning struck 
i tilu (t [ustee which atlonied the 
ni III 1 1 1 li e, I > tin dust Fioin a seir- 
tiied bn Is nest, built m a crevice ol the 
mngi di (ifcd the lost luii's thus de- 
civ ii lut innoeenee In a moment the 
t cult lilt Cl wd lushed to the seilTold, de¬ 
ni 11 liii» hei nleast There hi knelt 
b sid the bkiek, pile and U‘autiliil, md 
with 1 smile eif peace upon her lips I hey 
sju 1 1 she aiisweiednot 1 hi*v touched her 
—■she was de id ' lo prtsene hci miPioiy, 
they riisid a statue theie , and lo tins 
diy when rung ire upon hei image, they 
einlinm her omirtssoi , they ptaue her 
fir the puiity of herclniact r, theji“re*c< g- 
ni/e the justice of iliin who'« lightiiings 
testilied to hei inuoecnec — W, buiill. 

INNOVATION— Condemred 

1 o VIV all »f7ti things au bad, is as much 
as lo s Y all things art bad or at anv event, 
at then commtniemeiil, for of ill the old 
things ever seen or heard of, them is not one 
that was not onofr new. Whatever is now 
P 4S9 
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establishmetU was once innovation. He 
who on this ground condemns a proposed 
measure, condemns in the same breath 
whatsoever he would be most adverse to be 
thought to disapprove.— Bentiiam. 

INNOVATION.—Dislike of 

Dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes 
from the disgust excited by false humanity, 
canting hypocrisy, and silly enthusiasm.— 
S. SMiru. 

INNOVATION.—The Rage for 
The ridiculous rage for innovation, which 
only increases tljc weight of tlie chains it 
cannot break, slxall never fire my blood ! - 
SCH11.I.EII. 

INNUENDO.—The Definition of an 
An innuendo supposes a representation 
so framed as to point distinctly .at some¬ 
thing beyond, whicli is inpiiious to the 
character or prospects of the person aimed 
at.— DJR. WEB.ST1J.R. 

INQUIRY—Restrained within Bounds. 

While inquiry is as free to every thought¬ 
ful person as the air he breatlics and the 
sunshine of heaven, yet it must be lesfiained 
within proper bounds, or it becomes a 
privilege too dangerous to be exercised by 
any.— E. Davies. 

INQUISITIVE. —Caution Respecting the 
The man who is inquisitive into the 
secrets of your affiiirs, with which he has no 
concern, should be an object of your caution. 
Men no more desire another’s .secrc'ls, to 
conceal them, than they VoulJ anotliei’s 
purse, for the pleasure only of carrying it. 
—Fielding. 

INSANITY.—The Gospel never the Cause 
of 

We firmly believe that the Gospel re¬ 
ceived simply, never, since it was first 
preached, produced a single case of insanity: 
the admission that it has such a tendency 
ought never to have been made by the 
enemies of the Cross. We have granted 
that fanaticism and superstition have caused 
insanity, as well they may ; nay, derange¬ 
ment of the mind may often have been 
caused by the tcrrois of the law; but by 
the Gospel,—by a knowledge of and trust 
in Jesus— Never.—Dr. Chkyne. 

INSANITY.—The Horror of 
Of all earthly horrors, that of insanity 
tanks in the first order. To be liereft (tf 
reason—^that faculty of divinity, or for its 
power to be so enervated and prostrated 
that Its exercise is impossible, or worse than 
lmpos.slblc, is a calamity without its parallel 
in the history of human experience.—D r. 
£>atixs. 
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inscriptions.—T he Perishable Nature 
of 

Inscriptions of various names I view’d 
The ^eatcr part by hostile time subdued. 

Pope. 

INSECTS.—The Beauty of 

What atom forms of insect life appear! 
And who can follow Nature’s pencil here 1 
Their wings with azure, green, and puqile 
gloss (I, 

Studded with colour’d eyes, with gems em¬ 
boss’d. 

Inlaid with pe.irl, and maik’d with various 

htiiins 

Of lively crimson, through their dusky 
veins; 

Some shoot like living stars athwart the 
night, 

And scattei fiom their wings a vivid light. 
To guide the Indian to his tewny loves. 

As through the woods with c.iutious step he 
moves. 

See the proud giant of the lx*ptle race, 
What slmiiiig aims his polish’d limbs en¬ 
chase ! 

Like some stem warnor, formidably bright. 
Ills steely sides reflect a gleainmg light; 

On his large forehead sjireading hoi ns he 
weais. 

And high in air the branching antleis 
beais; 

O’er manj an inch extends his wide domain, 
And Ills iich ticasury swells with hoanled 
gram. — liAltUAULD, 

INSECTS.—Coral 

Toil on ! toil on ! yc ephemeral train, 

> Who build XU the tossing and treacherous 
mam ; 

Toil on, —for the wisdom of man ye 
mock. 

With your sand-based structures and domes 
of rock; 

Your columns the fathomless fountains 
lave. 

And your arches spring up to the crested 
wave; 

Ye ’le a puny r.rce, thus to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast in a realm so drear I 

Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, 

The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stone ; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement 
spring, 

Like the terraced pride of Assyria's king; 
The turf looks green where the breakers 
roll’d; 

O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold ; 
The sea-snatch’d isle is the home of men, 
And mountains exult where the wave hath 
been 1 
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Ye build,—^ye build,—but yc enter not in. 
Like the tribes whom the ilesert devour’d 
in their sin ; 

From the Land of Promise ye fade and die. 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary 
eye; 

As the kings of the cloud-cmwn’d p)Tamid 
Their noteless bones in oi)livioii hid ; 

Ye slumber unraark’d ’mid the desolate 
main, 

While the wonder ami pride of your woiks 
remain 1—SlGOURNliY. 

INSECTS.—Kindness to 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their humble bliss receive ; 

Oh, do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give! 

(llSllOKNL. 

INSECTS.—The Pleasures of 
Lo! the blight ti.iin then radiant wings 
unfold. 

With silver fringed, and fiecklcd o'er nilh 
gold: 

On the gay bosom of some fragrant flowei. 
They, idly fluttering, live tlieii bltle hovii ; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all 
play, *' 

All sjjring their age, and sunshine all tlieii 
day : 

Not so the child of soriow, wretched man , 
Ills course with toil concludes, with pain 
began, 

That his high destiny he might discc in, 
And in misfoi tune’s school this lesson 
learn— 

Pleasure’s the portion of the inferior kind ; 
But glory, virtue, heaven for man design’d. 

It.MllJAUl.I), 

INSECTS—in Summer. 

Waked by his warmer lay, the reptile 
young 

Came wing’d abroad ; by the light aii up¬ 
borne 

Lighter, and full of soul. Fioni every 
chink 

And secret corner, whcie ihc^ slept away 
The wintry storms ; c'l rising fiom llieir 
tombs 

To higher life ; by myrwds, fni th at onre, 
Swaimlng they pour; of all the varied 
hues 

Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms ! ten thousand different 
tribes! 

People the blaze.- J. Thomson. 

INSECTS—Walking on the Ceiling. 

They first squeeze out the air from between 
tlic soles of their feet ai d the surface on 
which they tread, when the* pressure of the 
air upon their feet holds them fust to the 
ceiling, anef prevents them falling.—D r. 
Brewer. 


INSENSIBILITY—not Required. 

Insensibility, in return for acts of seem¬ 
ing or real unkindness, is not required of us. 
But while wc feel for such acts, Ic*! our feel¬ 
ings be tempered with forbearance and kind¬ 
ness.—B p. Mant. 

INSENSIBILITY.—Total 

Satire or sense, alas ' can Spoms feel. 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

Pope. 

INSIGNIFICANCE.—Conscious 

I am condemned by my own conscious 
insiginficauce.—SCiliLLER, 

INSINUATION—Dehncd. 

An insinuation consists in artfully ivi/til- 
ht^ into the mind imputations of an injurious 
natme without making any diiert charge, 
and is therefore justly legarded as one of the 
b.asest h soils of malice and falsehood.— 
Dr. WosiRR. 

INSINUATION.—A Natural 

T le had a natural insinuation and address 
which made him acceptable in the best com- 
panj'. — (. LAK ENDON. 

INSOLENCE— Unpunished. 

Insolence, if unpunished, goes on in- 
cr*a*ing, until the l.icc is as biazen as that 
of a fiillen angel. — Cor.neii LE. 

INSOLENT.—Become 

1 low insolent of late he is become 1 
How proud !— Shakspkare, 

INSOLENT.—Proof of being 

Insolent is be that despiseth in his judg¬ 
ment .ill other folks in regard of his value, 
of his ciuming, of liu speaking, and of his 
hearing.— Chaucer. 

INSPIRATION—Defined. 

Inspiration may be licst defined, accord¬ 
ing to the representations of the Scrijitures 
themselves, as an evtraordinary Divine 
agency upon teachers while giving iu'truc- 
tion, wliethcr oral or written, by which they 
were taught what and how they should wiiie 
or speak.—K napp. 

INSPIRATION.—The Instruction given 
by 

Inspiration does not make nlen (mmisrient 
It docs not teach them the scientific truths 
of astronomy, or chemis'ry. or botany, nor 
any stience as such, insjiiration is con¬ 
cerned with teaching r lii;ious truths, and 
such facts or occurrences as are eo.mecled 
immediately with illustmting or with im¬ 
pressing them on the mind.—D k. Stuart. 
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INSPIRATION.—The Orgene of 

_Th« organs which the Holy Ghost illu¬ 
minated and inspired to convey His truth to 
men retuned their individual peculiarities, 
and remained within the sphere of the 
psychological laws of our being.— ^Nean- 

DKK. 

INSPIRATION.—The Source of 
Inspiration cometh from above, 

And is no labour.—P. J. IlAiLKY. 

INSPIRATION.—The Style and Manner 
of 

5?omc men ask—If the prophets spake as 
they were moved by tlie Holy Ghost, u'hy 
did they not ail speak in the same manner ? 
why these varieties of style ? I w'ill answer 
that by asking you another question:— 
Why do not all the pipes of that organ give 
one and the same sound ? Wh.it awakens 
all the .sounds but one .ind the same blast 
from the winJ-chest ? If there !« a mono- 
blast, why is there not a monotone.'* Uc- 
cause the )n])cs are of different shajies and 
different sizes: the awakening breath is one, 
the intonation varies with the shape and size 
of the pipe, I'he inspiration was one, but 
the style and manner varied with the dis¬ 
position and ch.iracter of the individual em¬ 
ployed.— Dean M‘NEn.E. 

INSTINCT.—A Change of 
The most curious instance of a change of 
instinct is mentioned by Darwin. Tlie bees 
carried over to Barbadocs and the Western 
Isles ceased to lay up any honey after the 
first year, a.s they found it not useful to 
them. They found the weather so fine, and 
the materials for making honey so plentiful, 
that they quitted their grave, pnnlent, and 
mercantile character, became exceedingly 
profligate and debauched, eat up their 
capital, resolved to work no more, and 
amused themselves by flying aliout the 
sugar-houses, and stinging the blacks. The 
fact is, that by jiutling animals in different 
situations you may change, and even reverse, 
any of tlicir original propensities. Spallan¬ 
zani brought up ail eagle upon breai.1 and 
milk, and fed a dove on raw beef!—S, 
Smith, 

INSTINCT—Closely Allied to Reason. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental powers as¬ 
cends : 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial 
race, 

From tne green myriads in the peopled 
grass. 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide 
extreme— 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the l3n)x’s 
beam I 
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Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 
To that which warbles through the vernal 
wood: 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine I 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line: 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing 
dew 1 

How instinct v.aries in the grovelling swine, 
Compai'cd, half-reasoning elephant, with 
thine! 

'Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near! 

Pope. 

INSTINCT—Defined. 

Instinct is that power of volition or im¬ 
pulse produced by the peculiar nature of .m 
animal, which prompts it to do certain 
things independent of all insiniclion or ex¬ 
perience and without dclibcr.ation, where 
■ uch act is immediately connected with its 
own individual preservation, or with that of 
its kind.— Maun UEK. 

• 

INSTINCT.—God Taught 

Who taught the nations of the field and 
wooii 

To shun their poison, and to choose their 
food ? 

Prescient the tides or tempests to with- 
shuid. 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the 
sand ? 

Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown 
before ? 

Who calls the councils, states the certain 
day? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the 
way? 

God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets ius proper bounds ; 
But as He framed a whole, the whole to 
bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 
So from the first, denial order ran. 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 

Pope. 

INSTITUTIONS.—The Best 

Other things being equal, yesterday’s in¬ 
stitutions are by far the best for to-day; 
tliey are the most ready, the most influen¬ 
tial, tlic most easy to get olieyed, the most 
likely to retain the reverence which they 
alone inherit, and which every other must 
win. —Baoeuot. 
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INSTITUTIONS.—Polftical 

It k moie difficult to understand the 
political in'>titutions of some countries than 
tor a wdtm to bore through box-wood. — 
Sir S. Baker. 

INSTRUCTION.—The Duty of 

There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part, 

Whete seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue flow ; 

To plant, to watch, to water there, 

This be our duty, ^ our care.— Bowrinr. 

INSTRUCTION.— Modes of 

Wise men arc instructed by reason ; men 
of Ie^s undeist.inding, by experience ; the 
most igrioiant, by necessity ; and beasts by 
nature.—(.' icero. 

INSTRUCTION.—The Recompense for 

Sw^'Ct it is the growth to trace 
Of woith, of intellect, of grace. 

In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seal of spring-time burst. 
And lead it on from hour to hour. 

To ripen into perfeefflower I—Bdwring. 

INSTRUCTORS.—The Best 

To each man his own experience,—^his 
own mistakes are the best, jierhaps the only 
real, instructois. -Lord Sianlly. 

INSULTED.—Deserving to be 

He who allows himself to be insulted, 
deserves to be so.—C orneille. 

INSULTS.—The Avengement of 

Study to avenge the insults offered to 
God, rather than your own. Alls ! it is in 
this point that the whole world is mistaken ; 
for all men are more ready to avenge their 
own injuries than those of God.—iluss. 

INSURRECTIONS.—The Beginnings of 

Insurrections of base people aie com¬ 
monly more furious in their beginning'-., but 
are the reverse with the better people.— 
Lord Bacun. 

INTEGRITY-to be Like a Keepsake. 

Perish what may,—gold, silver, houses, 
lands ; let the winds of misfortune dash our 
vessel on tlie sunken rock ; but let integrity 
be like the valued keepsake the sailor-boy 
lashed with the rope round his body, the 
only thing we care to save.— Macduff. 

INTEGRITY.—Political 

The borough of Hull, in the reign of 
Charles II., chose Andrew Marvell, a 
young gentleman of little or no fortune, 


and maintained him in London for the 
service of the public. With a view to 
bribe him, his old school-fellow, the Lonl 
Treasurer Danby, went to him in his garret. 
At parting, the lord treasurer slipped into 
his hands an order ujion the freasury for 
;^r,ooo, and then went into his chariot 
Marvell looking at the paper, called after 
the IrejLsurer—“My lord, I request another 
moment.” They went up again to the 
g.srrcl, and the serv.int boy was called— 
“What had I Cor dinner yestcrd.iy?” 
“Hoii’t you rememher, sir, you bad the 
little shoulder of mutton tli.at you ordered 
me to bring from a woman in the market?” 
“ Very right. Wh.xt have I for dinner to¬ 
day?” “Don’t you know, sir, that you 
made me lay up the blade-bone to broil ? ” 
“ ’ Tis so : very right. Go away.” “ My 
lord, do you bear that ? Andrew Marvell’s 
dinner is provided; there’s your piece of 
jiaper, I want it not. 1 knew the sort of 
kinilncss you intendeik 1 live here to serve 
niy cmistituenls. The ministry may seek 
men for their purpose ; 1 am not one.”— 
Arvine. 

INTELLECT.—The Action of the 
Every action of the intellect, save that 
which is purely scientific, is based upon 
some feeling. Ambition says to Intellect— 
“J.ook out for inc ;” Fear cries—“Look 
out for me; ” Greed also— * ‘ Arouse, sharpen 
yourself; pieice the d.arkness; teach me 
liow to g.iin ; ” .and Love cries passionately, 
pleadingly—“ Awake, he my advocate, 
think forme!’’—II. W. BrLCiiF.R. 

INTELLECT.—The Decay of the 
This, doubtless, is not uncommon ; but it 
is not univers.d. New ton was in his eighty- 
fifth year improving his chionology, 
Waller at eighty-two, is thought to have 
lost none of his poetic powers.—Dr. John¬ 
son. 

INTELLECT—Defined. 

Intellect is that faculty of the human 
mind which receives or comprehends the 
ideas communicated to it, otherwise called 
the »ndersta}uiing. —Maunder. 

INTELLECT. — The Employments of the 
To perceive external objects to conceive 
of them, to remember, to im^ine, to com¬ 
pare, to judge, to abstract and to analyse, 
to connect thought with thought, according 
to the real relation betwwn one notion and 
another;—these are the employmeuts of 
the intellectual powers ; and these occupa- 
lioi s of the mind, though most often, if not 
always connected with, or preceded, or 
followed by desires or emotions, of some 
sort are ei^ntially different from loving, 
Ti-atiag, fearing, hoping, etc. -I. Taylor. 
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intellect.—T he PleAsures of the 

By tie pursuit of the intellect the mind 
is always carried forward in setirch of some¬ 
thing more excellent than it finds, anil 
obtains its proper superioiity over the com¬ 
mon scu.ses of life by loaiuiiig to feel itself 
capable of higher aims and nobler enjoy¬ 
ments. In llii, gradu.al exaltation of human 
natuie every art contnlmtes its contingent 
towards the goncnil supply of mental 
pleasure.—SlB-J. R11YNOI.DS. 

INTELLECT.—The Power of 

Some men of a secluded and studious 
life have sent forth from their closet or their 
cloister, lays of intellectual light (hat have 
agitated couils, and revolutionized king¬ 
doms ; like the moon which, though iar 
removed fiom the ocean, ami shining upon 
it with a serene and sohci light, is the chief 
cause of all those ebbings and flowings 
which incessantly disturb that restless woild 
of waters.— Colion. 

INTELLECT.—The Right Use of the 

The powers of the intellect are not given 
tojnan merely for self; tliey are not inf ended 
to aid his own cunning, and craft, and 
intrigues, and conspiiacies, and cnrirhmciU. 
They will do notliing for these base jnir- 
Ijoses. The instinct ol a tiger, a vulture, 
or a fox 14 ill do better. Genius and abilities 
are given as lamps to tlic woild, not to 
self.—B rydgls. 

INTELLIGENCE AND COURTESY. 

Intelligence and courtesy not always are 
combined; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room irc 
hnd.—L ogau. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Companionship 
of 

Intemperance is a hydra with a hundred 
heads. She never stalks abroad unaccom- 
|ianied with impurity, anger, and the most 
in&mous profligacies.—S t. CHltvsuSTOM. 

INTEMPERANCE.—Excuses for 

Alexis the poet, from every season of the 
year drew arguments to furnish a new title 
to his intemperance. “The spiing," he 
said, “required liberal drinking in sign of 
joy for the renovation of nature; the sum¬ 
mer, to temper our heat and refresh our 
jthirst; it was due to autuiiin, because it is 
i^edicated to the vint.igo; and winter re- 
qtured it to expel the cold, which would 
^otherwise congeal the blood aud spirits.” 
'Tlius ^ pleaded for the allowanqij of his 
^WCes»dlt:J3uCK. • 


INTEMPERANCE.—The Hereditory 
Effect of 

It is remarkable that all the diseases from 
drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are 
liable to become hereditary, even to llie 
thiul gcneraiion; and gradually to increase, 
if the cause be continued, till the lamily 

becomes cuinct.—Du. E. Darwin. 

• 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Mental Effect of 

The body ovcrdiaiged w ilh the excess of 
yesterday, weighs down the luiud together 
with itself, and fixes to the earth that 
paiticle of the divine spiut.— Horace. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Punishment of 

By one of the law's of Pittacus, one of 
the scvi'n w iso men of Greece, every fault 
committed by a ]icrson when intoxicated, 
was dceintJ u 01 thy of a double punish¬ 
ment. —Akvine. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Trophies of 

Like the skulls which a s.ivage cairics at 
his girdle, or sets up on ]ioles in hi.s palace- 
y.'ird, and tells the traveller what a mighty 
wariior this or the other was till his axe 
01 arrow laid him low ; so, of all the sins, 
intemperance is the one which, reaiicd from 
the ranks of British genius, lioasts the mi'sl 
ciowded row of ghastly tropluas. 'I'o say 
nothing of the many sorely wounded, 
amongst the actually .slam it numbers the 
inusieiaii and the artist, the philosopher 
and the poet, the physician and the lawyer, 
the statesman and the judge.— Dk. J. 
Hamilton. 

INTENTION.—A Good 

A good intention will no more make a 
truth, than a fail maik will make a good 
shot.— Sl’UKSTOWE. 

i 

INTENTION.-A Malicious 

When a malicious act is proved, a mali¬ 
cious intention is implied.— Siilrluck. 

INTENTION—not Provable. 

We cannot prove any man’s intention to 
be bad. You may shoot a man thiough 
the head, aud g^y you intended to mi.ss 
him; but the judge will order you to be 
hanged. An alleged want of intention, 
when evil Is committed, will not be allowed 
in a court of justice.— Dr. Johnson. 

INTENTIONS.—Good 

Good intentions are at least the seed of 
good actions; and every man ought to soiy 
them, and leave it to the soil and the 
seasons whether they come up or no,' and 
whether he or any other gathers the fruit. 
—Sir W. Temple. 
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INTENTIONS.—Wicked 

When men’s intentions are wicked, their 
gnilt haunts them; 

But when they ’re just, they ’re armed, and 
nothingdanntsthem.—^T. Middleton. 

INTERCOURSE.—The Results of 

The kindly intercourse will ever prove 
A bond of amity and social love. 

Bloomfield. 


Tlic most ceit.ain snftcneis of a man’s 
moral skin, is, I am sure, domestic inlei- 
course in a happy nuniage, and mtcrcouDiC 
with the poor.—U r, Armild. 

INTERCOURSE.—The Sweetness of 

Provitlence has taken care to secure that 
intercourse which is necessary to the exig¬ 
ence of society, by icnderm}; it (he greatest 
sweetener of huiu.ui life.—1)R. Knox. 

INTEREST.—None of the Industries like 

No blister diaws sharper th.in In1ere\( 
does. Of all industries, none is com- 
paiahle to that of Interest. It woiks day 
and night, in fair weather or foul. It 
has no sound in its foolstep.s, but travels 
fast. It gnaws at .t man’s substance with 
invisible teeth. It bimls iiwlustry with its 
film, an a lly is bound upon a spider's web. 
—II. W. Blechlr. 

interest.—T he Subtle Power of 

Interest is the most prevailing cheat, 

The sly .seducer both of age and youth, 
They study that and think they study tiuth: 
When reason foitifics an argument 
Weak reason serves to gain the will’s .sscent, 
For souls already w'arpetl receive an easy 
bent.— Dryden. 

INTERESTS.—Conflleting 
I hllve long observed from all I have 
seen, or heard, or read in stoiy, that no¬ 
thing is so fallacious as to reason upon the 
tounsels ol' cohduct of princes or states, 
from what one conceives to be the true in- 
tere.st (A their countries; foi there is in all 
places an interest; of those that govern, and 
smother of those that are governed; nay, 
among 'these there is an interest of quiet 
men that desire to keep only what they 
have, and, another of unquiet men, who 
desire to acquire what they have not, and 
by violent if they cannot by lawful means. 
—Sir, W. Temple. 

INTERJECTION.—The Office of an 

main office of an interjection ds to 
punt'sensation, whether from within or 
without, and to repeat sounds compound as 


well as simple, of which therefore the 
images must be as common as their sub¬ 
jects. Thus, of vocal vibration or undula¬ 
tion, Laughter bursts into ha-/ia ! ]oy exults 
in aha, or oA-oh / P'atigiie sighs in keigh-hol 
Vociferation summons in soho or halo! and 
Music trills or quavers), her notes in fa-bt, 
etc.—E lphinstone. 

INTERPRETATION.—LooJm Mlequoted 
by 

Loi'k how we can, or sad or merrily, 
IntcrpreiatMJii will misquote oiir looks. 

S 1 IAKSFF.ARE. 

INTERPRETER.—Hard to Understand 
an 

I think the inlerpTCter is the hardest to 
he undcistood of the two!—S heridan. 

INTIMACY—the Source of Enmity and 
Friendship. 

Intimacy has been the source of the 
deadliest enmity, no less than of the firmest 
fiiendsbip; like some mighty rivers, which 
rise on llu* .same mountain, but pursue a 
quite eoiitraiy course.—CoLTON. 

INTOLERANCE—a Curse. 

Intolerance i.s the curse of evciy age and 
stale.—U r. Davies. 

INTOLERANCE.—The Tenacity of 

Notliingdics so hard, and rallies so often, 
as nitolejaucc.—S. Smith, 

INTRUDER.—The Work of an 

You have di'.placcd the mirth, broke the 
goo'l meeting 

Will) most admiied disorder. 

SlIAKRFEARE. 

INVADERS.—A Patriot's Appeal against 

My brave associates—^partners of my toil, 
my feelings, and my fame '.—Can Kolia’s 
w'ords add vigour to the virluons energies 
which inspire your hearts ?—No I you have 
judged as I have, the foulness of the crafty 
plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous sjiirit ha.s com¬ 
pared, as mine has, the motives which, in 
a war like this, can animate their minds and 
ours. They, by a strange freniy driven, 
fight for [Hiwer, for plunder, and extended 
rule—wc, for our count) y, our altars, and 
our homes. They follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which 
they hate—we .sei-ve a monarch whom we 
love, a God whom we a<lote. Whene’ia: 
they move in anger, desolation tracks their 
progress I whene’er they pause iii. amity, 
affliction mourns their friendship,' They 

. m 
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boast they come bat to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughte, and nree us from the 
yoke of error I Yes ; they will give en¬ 
lightened freedom to our minds who are 
themselves the slaves of passion, avaiicc, 
and pnde I They oiler us their protection : 
yes, such protection as \ukures give to 
lambs—coveting and devouring them. They 
call upon us to batter all the good we have 
inherited and piovcd, tor the desperate 
chance of something bettei, which they 
promise. Be oui plain ansvvei this ;—The 
throne*wc honoui is the people's choice— 
the laws we icveience are our biavc father’s 
legacy—the faith wc follow teaches us to 
live m bonds of chanty with all mankind, 
and die with hopes of bliss beyond the 
grave Tell your invaders this, and tell 
them too, we seek no change ; and least of 
all such change as they would bang us. — 
SHF RlUAN 

INVENTION—Distinguished from 
Discovery. 

Discoseiy is the finding out something 
already existing; whcicas intention is a 
sort of cie.ntion IJie finding out tlie 
polanty of the niagmt was a tliscoveiy, 
the ap]>licali»ii of that discovtij to the 
purposes of iiatigation, by suspending a 
magnetic wiic on a ])itot, ovci a rncular 
index, was .in invention —I. IvtioK 

INVENTION —Poetical 

Poetical invt iituni is the hi inging togt thci 
images and su timcnts adiptcd to ixcitc 
certam pleasurable cniolKin-., oi tocukmdle 
the imagination, and gialify tislc, and it 
depends upon the icad) jjcuc]»tion of ex¬ 
ternal rescniblanccs, oi appaicnt analogies 
—I. Taylor. 

INVENTIONS.—The Recompense for 

Almost every one who his remit red a 
great sen ice to mankind by sinking out 
inventions, whose ob|ccts aie miitoiuenul 
or imperfectly understood by the wuild, 
has had *0 comjiKiu of the neglect oi cold¬ 
ness of his own gcneuition. liven Ins 
best fnends aie apt to suspect Ins motives 
and undervalue his labours. The real re¬ 
compense in such tircuTn..tincc', as m all 
others, is the consciousness of douig one’s 
duty,—J. Story. 

INVESTIGATION.—The Duty of 

No one ought to be satisfied with his 
opinions on any subieet of importance ; 
Saudi less ought he to inculcate them on 
othfc, unless he can tiace their coi nexion 
with self-evident principles.—^B aylly. 
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IRELAND. 

When Eim first rose from the dark-swelling 
flood, 

God blessed the green island; He saw it 
was good: 

The cmeiald of Europe, it sparkled, it 
shone. 

In the ring of this world the most precious 
stone. 

Arm of Fun I prove strong; but be gentle 
os biave. 

And, a}>lifted to strike, still be ready to 
save; 

Nor one fcelmg of vengeance presume to 
dchlc 

The cause or the men of the Emerald Isle. 

Drennan. 

IRELAND —A Poet’a Love for 

Weil thou all that I wish thee, gieit, 
gloiious, and free. 

First flower of the earth, first gem of the 

SCI, 

I nnglit hail thee with pioudcr, with 
happiei brow, 

But oh ' could 1 lose thee more deeply 
than now '—T. Moure. 

irony— a Kind of Ridicule. 

Iiony IS a kind of iidieule which exposes 
the ciiois or faults of otbeis by seeming to 
adopt, .approve, oi cle(end them; as, Neio 
wasa\ei> viitiiouspunte, i’opeHildebrand 
was iimnikabk (oi his meekness and humi- 
h(y W hen iiony is utuicd, the dissimula¬ 
tion 1. geneially aiipaunt fimn the manner 
of spcikmg, as b) a smile or an aieh look, 
01 jieihaps by an alltclid gravity of eoun- 
tciiance Irony in wilting may also be 
detceted by the luannei o( expression.— 
Dk. Wli’siik. 

IRRESOLUTION —The Evil Effects of 

liicsolution loosens all the jomts of a 
state, like an ague, it slukes not this or 
that limb, but all lliu body is at once m a 
fit —1 LI IJlAM. 

IRRITABILITY.—The JHastiness of 

Jriitabilily iiiges us to take a stop as 
mu< h too soon, as sloth docs too late — 
R. Clcil. 

IRRITABILITY.—The Self-Torment of 

An iiiitable man lies like a licdgehog 
rolled up the wrong way, toimemting him¬ 
self w-ith his own jHicklts —Hood, 

ISAIAH—The Prophet. 

He was a punct auiitl a generation of 
princes—a 1 itaii among a tribe of Titans; 
and, of all thcynojiheis w ho lose on aspiring 
pmion to meet the bun of Righteousness, 
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it was his—the Evangelical Eagle—to 
mount highest, and to catch on his wing 
the richest anticipation of his rising. It 
was his, too, to pierce most clearly (lo^vn 
into the abyss of the future, and become an 
eye-witness of the great events which were 
enclosed hi its womb. He is the most 
eloquent, the most dramatic, the most 
poetic—in one word, the most complete of 
the Bards of Israel, lie has not the 
austere majesty of Moses- the gorgeous 
natural description of Job—E^ckiePs rough 
and rapid vcliemcnco, like a red ton out 
from the hills seeking the Lake of Galilee 
in the day of storm—David’s high gusts of 
lyric enthusiasm, living away into the low 
wailings of penitential sorrow—Daniel’s 
awful aU^oi 7 —John’s piled and enthrone<l 
thunders; his power is solemn, snstaiiicd, 
and majestic ; his siej) moves gracefully, at 
the same time that it shakes the wuldemo^s. 
We have little doubt that many of his 
visions became objective, and actually 
painted themselves on the propliei’s oyo. 
Would we had witnessed that awful eye 
as it was piercing the depths of time—see¬ 
ing the future glaring tlirough the thin 
mist of the present !—fl. G1LIILT.AN. 

ITALY.—A Poet’s Love for 
Ah heaven, bow down, be nearer ! This is 
she 

Italia, the world's wonder, the woild’s 
care, 

Free in her heart ere quite her hands be 
free, 

And lovelier than her loveliest robe of 
air I 

The earth liath voice, and spccdi is in the 
sea. 

Sounds of great joy, too beautiful to 
bear; 

All things are glad because of her, but wc 
Most glad, who loved her when the worst 
day's were. 

O sweetest, fairest, finst, 

O flower, when times were worst, 
Thou hndst no stripe wherein we had no 
share! 

Have not our hearts held close. 
Kept fast the whole world’s losc? 
Have we not worn thee at heart whom 
none would wear? 

First love and last love, light of 
lands, 

Shall we not touch thee full-blown with our 
lips and hands?— Swinbukne. 

rVY.—The Pirennial Nature of the 

Whole ages have fled and their works de¬ 
cay^, 

And nations have scattered been; 

But the stout old Ivy shall nc^er fod^ 

From its hale and hearty green: 


The brave old plant in its lonely day% 

Shall fatten n]>on the past; 

For the stateliest building man can raise, 

Is the Ivy’s food at last: 

Creeping on where time has been. 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green, 

Dickens. 

IVY.—The Tenacity of the 

The ivy, like the spider, takes hold 
with her Lands in king’s palaces, as every 
twig IS furnished with innumerable little 
fingers, by which it draws itself close, as it 
were, to the very heart of the old rough 
stone. Its clinging and beautiful tenacity 
has given rise to an abuiid.ancc of conceits 
aiiout fidelity, fncndsliip, and woman’s love, 
winch have become commonplace simply 
from then appropnatencss. It might also 
.symboli/e the higlier love, unconquerable 
and unconquered, which has embraced this 
ruined w'orld fiom age to age, silently 
spreading its gicen over the rents and 
fissmes of our fallen nature, giving “beauty 
for ashes, and garments of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.”— Mrs, Stowe, 




J 

JANUARY.—The Month of 

I Tow beautiful thy fro.sty mom, 

When hrilliaiitsgim each feathery thorn 1 
How fail Ihy clomlless noon ! 

And through the leaflesis trees at night, 

With moie than summer’s softened light, 
btiincs thy lesplcndent moon.—B arton. 

JARS.—Family 

Wlicn such strings jar, what hope of* 
harmony ?—SiiAKsrfARE. 

JARS—will Happen. 

The l>cst strings will jar in the best 
master’s hand.— Roscommon. 

JEALOUSY.—The Belief of 

With groundless fear he thus his soul de¬ 
ceives. 

What frenzy dictates, jealousy believes. 

Gay. 

JEALOUSY.—The Cancer of 

The cancer of jealousy on the breast can 
never wholly Iw cut out, if I am to lielicve 
great masters of the healing art.— Richter, 

JEALOUSY.—A Caution against 

O beware, my lord, of jealousy 1 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock ' 

The meat it feeds on.—S hakspearb. 
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JEALOUSY —DeaBitionB of 

Jealoaw is tlie apprehension of supe- 
nority —Shenstokii. 

The injured lover's hell —^Milton. 

JEALOUSY—Denounced 

Yet is there one more cuised than they all, 
That canker-worm, that monster—Jealousy, 
Which eats the heart and feeds upon the 
g»lli 

Turning all love’s ddight to misery, 
ThtoU^i harof losing his felicity 
O gods ' that ever yc that nioiistci placed 
In gentle love, that all his joys defaced 

SiLNSFR 

JEALOUSY—the Greatest of Misfortunes 
Jealousy is the greatest of misfortunes, 
and lilt least pitied by those who cause it 
—La KotiiLroucAOLD 

JEALOUSY — Love without 

1 ovp may exist without jeal lus}, 1 

lhou„h this IS ran , Imt jtaloiisy in tv exist 
without love, and this is c nimc n, foi 
jealousy can feed on tint uliieli is lull i, 
no less than cn that \a hull IS saiict and is 
sust lined liy jmde i fleu as bj affettion 
—C 01 TON 

JEALOUSY.—The Origin of 

’ 1 IS a monster 

Uegot upon itself, bom on itself t 

SuAKsrkAri 

JEALOUSY —The Seivice and Wages of 

Of all the passions g ilousy is that 
wInch exacts the hiukst senict anljiias 
* the bi teu t viagts Its seivtee is—to 
Match ihe success of onr eiumy,—its 
ava^jCs—to be sme of it —C oi luN 

JEHOVAH —The Name 

J h \ah IS a ninieof gic it poaair anl 
cfiieaia a name lint Inlli in it thui 
sylhbks, to sit^nrfv the 1 iimt} of 1 cis ms 
— tile eternity of God,—Om in lliiee and 
Ihift m One , a name of su h die id nid 
revciente am mg the Jew , tint tluy 
tremble to nime it, md tliirefoie they 
used the name—Loid-m all 
their devotions —Ravmi n i 

JEREMIAH —The Prophet 

The first quality exhibited in Jeremiah’s 
chaiacter and histoiy is shiinkitig timidity 
His first words are—“ Ah' Lord God, I < - 
hold I cannot speak, for 1 am a child * ” 
The storm of inspiration had seized on a 
sensitive plant or quiVenng aspen, instead 
of an oak cn: a pine. And yet this very 
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weakness serves at length to attest the 
power and truth of the afflatus Jeremiah, 
wnth a less pionounced peisonality than his 
brethren, supplies a betler im-ige of an m- 
strument in Gods hand, of one moved, 
tuned, taught, from behmd and above. 
Stiong in supernal strength, the child 
IS made a “fenced city, m non pillar, 
and a bra/en will” liaees, indeed, of 
his original feelileness and leluctance to 
undertake stem duties, are found scattered 
tliroughout his piuphccy But he is re¬ 
assured by rememhenni, thit the Lord 
is with him as a “mighly tciiible one” 
Ills chief powci, besides pathos, is im¬ 
passioned exhoitation His prophecy is 
one long exh ilUion He is uigent, 
\elicmuit, to a^c m —G. GlLlllAAN 

JERUSALEM — The City of 

Jerusvhm is siale 1 on two hill , 

Of height unlike, and tinned side to side. 
The sj ICC between i ^enlle \alley hlls, 
liom incunt to mount expmekd fur and 
wide: 

Three seles ne sure nnbaii d with aags 
and 1 11s, 

The re st is eass, st ai 11 111 e es] y d , 

But mighty bulw uks fence tlie plainer 
pait, 

So Alt helps Natuic, Nituie strengthens 
Art 

Ihe Icwn IS stoiecl with trouglis and cis¬ 
tern , ni I le 

To leep iicih water, but the country 
s euis 

Dev id of glass, unfit for ploughman’s 
li i le, 

Nor fertile, moist with iivtis, wells or 
slieiins, 

There glow few trees to make the summer's 
sin k , 

Or shiel 1 the paiehel land fiom scotching 
be ams, 

Save that a wo>d stmds six miles fiom 
th town, 

With a,,c(l eeliis duk, and shadows 
blown — I \s \ 

JERUSALEM The Golden 

I siw the eity of the si its , 

And oft bv fiith ii.^ht, ga/e 
1 10 m ei th tow lid till gieit sunrise 
Ofeveilisting his 

And pundei mil the ,,Iilteiing domes 
And spires of our ttei iial home 

It seemed as if on mountain height 
1 w liked allent to vie w 
Jerusikm, sjirtad out m light, 

And mack in all things new 
And holy, for the jiure in heart 
To dwell m and no moie depart. 
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Far off, «p in a silvery cKme, 

The sainted city lay, 

Blazing in bright worlds not in time, 

And not to pass away 
I.ike earth and its revolving spheres, 
Corroded, and grown dim with years. 

’Twas founded deep in sacred ground. 
And walled with jasper high, 

To shine on heaven^ rcmolebt bound, 
And down the stcepy sky 
To earth, w'here man may see the ray. 
And traverse back its glorious way. 

_ . Brvan 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly .say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far, 

Ami self-with<lrawn into a wondious depth, 
Par .sinking into si>lendour uithout end ! 
P'abric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 
With alabaster domes and silvet siiiies, 

And blazing teirace upon ten ace, high 
Uplifted : here, seiene pavdions bright 
In avenues disposed : tlieic, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless 
fronts 

Boie stars—illumination of all gems. 

W. WoRIISWORI'H. 

JEST.—A Friend Lost for a 

lie that will lose his friend for a jest 
deseiA'cs to die a l)e£,g.ar by the bargain. 
Vet some think their conceits, like mustard, 
not good except they bite.— Dr. Puller. 

JEST.—Life a 

Life’s a jest, and all things .show it; 

1 thought so once, and now 1 know it. 

Gay. 

JEST.—The Point of a 

The jest loses its point when the wit is 
the fust to laugh.—.S cuilllr. 

JEST.—A Proper and an Improper 

A jc.st should be such—tli.at all shall he 
able to join in the laugh which it occasions; 
but if it bears hard upon one of the com¬ 
pany, like the crack of a stiing, it nLikes 
a stu]) in the music.—P' eL'IIIAM, 

JEST.—A Rule to Hint a 

Those who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule. 

Which fairly hints *hey are in jest. 

Djcan Swift. 

JEST.—A Scornful 

Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d. 
Sure the most bitter is a scorniul jest; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous 
heart 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the 
daxb—D r. Johnson. 


JESTER.—The 

If he may have his jest he never cares 
At whose expense; nor friend nor patron 
spares.—H oare. 

JESTS.—Wanton 

Wanton jests make fools laugh and wise 
men frown. Seeing we are civilized Eng* 
lishmen, let ns not be naked savages in our 
talk.— L»r. Fuller. 

JESUS.—Benevolence toward 

In John F.'ilks’ Refuge at Weimar, when 
one of the boys had said the pious grace— 
“ Come, Lord Jesus, be our gue.st, and bless 
what Tliou hast provided,” a little fellow 
looked up and said—“ Do tell me why the 
Loid Jesus never comes.” “Dear child, 
only lielieve, and you may be sure lie will 
come ; for He does not despise our invita¬ 
tion,” was the answer given. “I shall set 
limi a seat,” said the little fellow ; and just 
then there was a knock at the dooi. A 
poor frozen aj'prcntice enteted, Iwf^ing a 
night’s lodging. He was made welcome ; 
the chair stood empty for him; every 
'hild wanted him to have his plate; and 
one w.as lamenting that his he'd was too 
small for the stianger, w'ho W'as quite 
touched by .sncii uncommon attentions. 
The little one had been thinking hard all 
the time. “Jesus could not come, and so 
lie sent this poor man tn Ilis place; is that 
it / ” “ Yes, ilear child, that is just it. Every 
piece of bread, and every dunk of water, 
that we give to the poor, or the siik, or 
the piisoners, for Jesus’ sake, we give to 
Him. * Inasmuch as yo h.ase done it unto 
one of till* least of thc.se My btelhicu, ye 
have done it unto Me.’”—S'lbVENSON. 

JESUS.—The Blood of 

Poets have loved the music of the moun¬ 
tain stream, as it tinkled down the hills 
amidst the stones, or murmured under 
leafy shades. Scripture speaks of the 
voice of CiihI as the voice of many waters. 
So it is with the piecious blood of Jesus : 
it has a voice which God hears, speaking 
better things than the blood of Abel, more 
than restoring to Him again (he lost music 
of his primeval creation.— Faber. 

JESUS.—The Greatness of 

IHs greatness transcends everything tli-at 
is merely particular and individual. ’Tis 
not the greatness of the lavrgiver, or of the 
hero,—the greatness of the thinker, or ot 
the artist; nor is it the greatness in which 
• 399 
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the spirit of one single nation is concen¬ 
trated ; no, it is a perfect minor of human¬ 
ity—the gieatncss of the true and univeisal 
1 Inman.—U llmann. 

JESUS.—The Ideal fotmed of 

One flaw or fault of tciniici, one symjitom 
of inoial impotemc oi ol inoi.il peivLisum, 
one hasty ivoicl, one ill-ionsirlcieil act, 
would ha\c sliattcicd the ideal foi ever.— 
LANON LllUlON. 

JESUS.—The Life of 

The life ol Jesus is not described to be 
like a piLluie 111 a chainbei of pleasuic, 
only foi beauty and tiUtitainmcut of the 
eye; but like the Kgypti.in hicioglvplncs, 
whose every fealine is a piecejd, and the 
images converse with men l»y sense aiul 
signilicatiuii of excellent diseourseb.—IJi'. 
Taylor. 


Hib life rebcmhled a polished minor, 
which the foulest bieath caimot slam, noi 
dim, beyond a passing moment.—D r. 
Guiurie. 

JESUS.—The Manners of 

To the gieat aslonislimcnt of the Jews, 
the imaimcis of Jesus axe famili.ii, yet 
digai&cd. — J J UCKMI h s 11. K. 

JESUS.—The Name of 

This name fesus is eom])ared to “oil 
poured out; ’ oil being kept close, it sendeth 
not forth such .1 savoui, as it doth being 
poured out; and oil hath tliese properties. 
It suppleth, it chdislicth, it maketh look 
cliccrfi'lly; so doth this name of Jesus, it 
suppleth the baiduess of our hearts, it 
chciislutli the weakAbss of our faith, en- 
lighteneth llie daikness of our soul, and 
maketh man look with a cheerful counten¬ 
ance towards Uie tin one of giacc.—Su 11 on. 


To a sinner’s ear there is no music on 
earth, nor in the goldiii haqis of heaven, 
like the name of jesu*..—D r. GuntRiE. 

JESUS.—A Pictured Representation of 

We have seen but one pictured representa¬ 
tion which answeied to our ideal of the 
face and figure of Jesus. It was the work 
of an Italian master, whose name we have 
foigotlen, and represented Christ talking to 
the woman of Samaria. It was a picture 
which might have conveitcd a soul. There 
sat the wearied Saviour by the wcll-sidc*— 
ilis eye full of a far look of love and 
sorrow, as if He saw the whole degraded 
ecies in the one sinner bcfoie Him, and 
is hand half open, as if it held m it 
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“the living water”—the woman listening 
with downcast looks, and teais trickling 
down her clucks—hei pitcher resting on 
the mouth of the well, and behind her, 
seen 111 the distance, tlie sunny sky and 
glowing mountains oi Palestine.—G. GlL* 

riLLAN. 

JESUS.—The Sayings of 

'I'lie most eminent illustrations of the 
widest wCidlh l.iid up in ininowcsl compass 
must iiatuially be found in single sajings of 
our Loid’s I low do* they shine, like linely 
polished diamonds, upon cveiy face I how 
simple and yet how deep ! appaient para¬ 
doxes, and jcl piolouudcst truths ! Isveiy 
one (ail get something fioiii them, and no 
one c.in get at ail. He th.it galheis little 
has enough, and he tli.it galheis much has 
iiotlung oici ; cicry one githcis them 
accoiding to his ealiiig. —Al>i’. Trlnc h. 

JESUS —The Tears of 

Those holy cheeks w'Cie still wet with 
hum.in tc.ir«., while the loud Voire was 
ciying — “ La/aius, come foith !"—Jlr. 
JiLLtcu (1. 

JESUS.—The Woid of 

'J hcie was one lately who s.iw hcisell to 
be lost; who, when told tliat Jesus’ own 
word W. 1 S that lit came to seek and losaie 
the lost, and that lie was there—w'llling to 
saie hei, buausellt had tmd if, exclaimed 
—“ 'J'hen I take Him at llisword. He is 
mine ! J. H. W ilson. 

JEWELS.—A Motiier’s 

A Campanian lady, who was very rich, 
and fond ot pump and show, being on a 
visit to Cornelia, the illusliious mother of 
the Gracchi, displayed the diamonds and 
jewels she possessed, with some ostentation, 
and then lequested Cornelia to permit her 
to see her jewels. This eminent woman 
dexterously contuved to turn the conversa¬ 
tion to another subject till her suns relumed 
from one of the public schooks, when she 
intiuduced them, saying—“These arc my 
jewels.”—A rvine. 

JEWS.—The Antiquity of the 

They are a piece of stubbbm antiquity, 
compared with which Stonehenge is in its 
nonage. They date beyond the pyramids. 
—Lamb. 

JEWS.—The Determined BUndneae of the 

At a solemn disputation which was held 
at Venice, in the seventeenth century, be¬ 
tween a Jew and a Christian—the Christian 
strongly argued, from Daniel’s prophecy 
of ,the seventy weeks, that Jesus was the 



JEWS. 


JOY. 


Messiah whom the Jews had long expected 
*( 1:001 the prwUctioiis of their prophets;— 
the learned Kabhi who presided at this 
disputation, was so forcibly struck by the 
argument, that he put an end to the busi¬ 
ness by saying—“Let us shut up our Bibles, 
for if M'C proceed in the examination of 
this prophecy, it will make us all become 
Chiistians.”—W atson. 

JEWS.—The Prosperity of the 

Talk what ymi will of the Jews—that 
they are euiM'd, ihey^hrive wherever they 
come ; they arc able to oblige tlie prince of 
their countiy by lending him mnucy; none 
of them beg; they keep togethei ; and as 
for tlieir being lialed, why t. Inistiuus hate 
one another as much.—S eldln. 

JOB.—The Character of 

The character of Jol> has been divinely 
porlMyv-d in three liricf sentenecs:— 
“Tliat man w.is perfect and upright, and 
one that feared Clod, and eschewed evil.” 
This sketch is so perfect, that moie cannot 
be s.iid of liini, and less would have been 
unjust.— E. Davii-s, 

JOCULARITY.—Culpable • 

Jocularity is certainly culpable, and may 
be deemed a species of hing, wben it is 
intended to deceive without any good end 
in view; and especially with the imgcneioiis 
one of diverting ouiselves at the jiainful 
expense of another. Tins practice also 
may lead to more ciiininal falsehoods; and 
it is related with honour of Aristides, that 
he held tiulh to be so sacred —lit ne jiho 
quidem nuntiretur. —I’ercival. 

JOHN.—St. 

For depth of insight, for exalted spiri¬ 
tuality, for that swift and sympathetic in¬ 
tuition which is the prerogative of love .and 
like-mindeducss, for symmetry of character, 
who can conniare to Zebedee's younger 
son ^ * * * Paul is the hero, and 
Apollos is the oraUir, and Stejihen is the 
martyr; but with all earthlmcss sublimed 
away and siijiersedcd by elenuftits from 
another world, our associations with John 
are those of purest saintliness.—D k, J. 
Hamilton* 

JONATHANPrusce 

He was the incarnation of all that is 
humanly beautiful, and noble, and good. 
Hence, he was not only the favourite of 
Saul’s army, but the temporal saviour of 
David, and, best of all, the (riend of God. 
His whole life, indeed, was as lovely and 
pleasant as his end was tragical and dis¬ 
tressing.—D r. DRvirs. 


JOSHUA—a Great Character. 

Joshua was in every sense of the word a 
great character, a saintly hero,—the man 
not only of ids ago, but <)f many .ages. If 
his name do not sliine so conspicuously 
mid the galaxy of patiiarchs and ancient 
worthies, it is very much because, as has 
been said of him--“the man himself is 
eclipsed by tlie brilliancy of his deeds ; ” 
—like the snn in a gorgeous western sky, 
when the pile of amber clouds—the golden 
linings and ilrajicry wilh which he is sur¬ 
rounded - iiiile the lustre of the great 
Juiniiury,—M av Dt;FP. 

* 

JOURNAL.— Writing in a 

The grc.tt thing to he recorded is the 
state of your own mind; and you should 
wiile dow'ji cviryiliing that you remember, 
for you cannot indge at first wliat is good 
or bad ; and vviite immediately while the 
inipicssion is ficsh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards.—D r. Johnson. 

JOURNALISM.—The Progress of 

I’lefore this century shall run out, ioum.iI- 
ism will lie the whole press. Mankind wdli 
write llicir book d.ay by day, hour by hour, 
page by iiage. Thought will spre.id abroad 
with the rapidity of light ; instantly con¬ 
ceived, instantly written, instantly under¬ 
stood at the extremities of the earth—it 
will spreail from Pole to Pole, suildenly 
burning with the fervour of soul which 
made it hurst forth—it wall he the reign of 
the luiman mind in all its plenitude; it will 
not have time to ripen, to accumulate in the 
form of a book ; the hook will arrive too 
Lite ; tlie only hook possijile from day to 
day is a newspaper.— Lamartine. 

JOURNALIST.—A Description of a 

lie is a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of 
advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of 
nations.—N ai’oLEON I. 

JOY—Defined. 

Joy is a delight of the mind, from the 
consideration of the present or assurihJ ap¬ 
proaching possession of a good: and we 
are then possessed of any good when we 
have it so in our power that wc can use 
it when we please. Thus a man almost 
starved has joy at the arrival of relief, even 
before he has the pleasure of using it; and 
a father, in whom the veiy well-being of 
his children causes delight, is always, as 
long iis his children are in such a state, in 
the possession of that good ; for he needs 
but to reflect on it, to have Uiat pleasure.— 
Lockr. 
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JOY.—Domestic 

With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

Dr. Johnson. 

JOY.—Fear and Sorrow Increase 

Who would ask a heart to dulncss wed,— 
The wavcless calm, the slumber of the 
dead ? 

No : the wild bliss of nature needs alloy. 
And fear and .sorrow fan the fire of joy ! 

T. Camprell. 

JOY.—The Heartfelt 

Wliat nothing earthly gives, or can de¬ 
stroy, — 

'ITie soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt 
joy.—P ope. 

JOY.—Partaker of 

Who partakes in another’s joy is a more 
humane character than he who partakes in 
his grief.—L avater. 

JOY.—Relics of 

Let fate do lier wor.st, there are relics of 

Bright dreams of the past vrhich she can¬ 
not dc.stroy. 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow 
and caie, 

And bring back the features uhicli joy 
u.sed to wear. — 1. MtiuRE. 

JOY.— The Sharing of 

All who joy would win 
Must share it—Happiness was born a twin. 

llyKON. 

JOY—Taken Away. 

Thcit’s not a joy Ae world can give 
Like that it Lakes away.—B yron. 

JOY.—Worldly 

Worldly joy is like the .songs which 
peas.ants sing, full of melodies and sweet 
airs, —II. W Blecukr. 

JOVS.—The Home of 

If solid happiness wc prize. 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam : 

The world lias nothing to bestow ; 

From onr own selves rnir joys must flow. 
And that dear hut, our hnine. 

Dr. Cotton, 

JOYS.—The Source of Unexpected 

Joys unexpected, and in desperate plight. 
Are still most sweet, and prove from 
whence they come; 

When earth’s still muon-like confidence in 
joy 
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Is at her full : tnie joy descending far 
From past her sphere, and from that ‘ 
highest heaven 

Tliat moves and is uot moved.—C hapman. 

JOYS.—The Wise have 

The weak have remedies, the wise have 
joys: 

Superior wi^om is supeiior bliss. 

Dk, K. Young. 

JUDGE.—A Conscientious 

Sir Matthew Hale, when Chief Baron of 
the Exchetjucr, was VC17 exact and impartial 
in his admipi-stralioii of justice. He would 
never receive any private addro'-ses or re- 
commendatiuns fioni ilie greatest persons, 
ill any m.atter in which justice was con- 
cernid. One of the fust peers of England 
went once to Ins chamber and told liim— 
“That having a suit in law to be .licd 
before him, he was there to ae(|uaiiit him 
with it, that he might the better under¬ 
stand it when he .slioidil come to be heard 
in court.” Ujion w'huh Sir Matthew iii- 
teriupted him, and said- “ He did not deal 
fairly to come to his chamber about such 
affairs, for he never received any informa¬ 
tion of causes but in ojien court, wheie both 
p.irtie.s were to be heard alike,” so lie would 
not suffer him to go on. Whereupon his 
Grace (for he was a Duke) went'away not 
a little dissatisfied, and complained of it to 
the King, a-, a rudeness that was not to be 
oiulnicd. But his Majesty hade him con¬ 
tent himself that he w'as no worse uscii, 
and s.aid—“He verily believed he would 
have used himself no better, if he had gone 
to solicit him in any of his owm causes. ”— 
Buck. 

JUDGE.—A Disinterested 

Aristides being judge betw'cen two pri¬ 
vate persons, one of them declared that his 
adversary had greatly injured Aristides. 
“ Relate rather, good friend,” said he, 
interrupting him, “what wrong he hath 
done to thee, for it is thy cause, not mine, 
that I now sit judge of.”— Arvine. 

JUDGE.—A Good 

» 

A judge—a man so learn’d, 

So full of equity, .so noble, so notable ; 

In the process of his life, so innocent; 

In the manage of his office so incorrupt; 

In the passage of state so wise; in 
Affection of his country so religious; 

In all his services to the king so 
I Fortunate and exploring, as envy 
Itself cannot accuse, or malice vitiate. 

Chatm^ anu Shirley. 


JUDGE 


JULY 


JUDGE —No Man to be hia own 

One of the first motives to cml society, 
and which becomes oiu of its fundamentil 
laws, IS that no man ihould bejud^e tn his 
ou n came By this each person has at once 
divested himself of the first fundamental 
riE;ht of untoveninlcd man, that is to judge 
fin himself and to assert his own eausc lie 
abdiiates ill n^ht to be his wn governor 
lie mtlusivcly iii a gieit measuu abandons 
the light of self dtfence, the fust law of 
iiatuic Men eannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil ami a cud slate together 11 at he 
may obtiin justice he gives up th( right of 
dcteiminmg wlnt it is m points tin mo t 
cssintial to him 1 Inl he niiy secure some 
libel t), he nukes a siiiicndei m trust of the 
whole of it —Bukkl. 

JUDGr —The Walk of a 

A |ul,,e must w ilk with feel of lead — 
Br J 1 w n 

JUDGMENl—Defined 

\ judgment is the mental act by wliidi 
oni tiun„ is afiiimtd ei denied of inolhei 
SiK W IIaviii i< n 

JUDGMENT —Delay 

] hs lain haticds , he ir 1 »lh si les an 1 
deliy judgment unli’ leison liis hvd tune 
to lesume her sMa> —N vioLi on 1 

JUDGMENT —The Hall of 

I'ass now between them, push the bnzen 
doors, 

And, Stan Im < n the pi li he I m ul le ll i 
leive ill 1 n isi d tlu sjuiie 1 Inn I , | 
Most c ilm til it iiveieii 1 ell mil ei ohill \e 
find , 

Silint at fust, but fu the n use jiu nude 
When on the bri/eii do i vour hand von 
hid 

1 o shut It after you , but n iw behold 
J he eitj lukis on then tin ncs of ^ 11 
did in most fur ilim an I in then luiils 
btiung, euven, silvei I tinted el nij \v u ds 

\V Aloi I IS 

JUDGMENT -Here 

1 III, II these t ises 

We still have jud^niei l I le , tl at we but 
teach 

Bloexl) instfuetions, wliieh, being taught, 
letniii 

To jil i^ue the inventor J his even handed 
justice 

Comm nds the iiigiedieiits ol oui poison’d 
chaliee 

To oui own lij s, lie’s here in double 
tiust 

Fust, IS I am Ins kinsman ind his subjeet 
Strong both against the deed , tiien as his 
host, 


Who should against his murderer shut the 
door, 

Not bear the kmfe myself Besides, tins 
Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek—^halh 
been 

bo clear m his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet tongued, 
against 

The leep damnation of his taking off, 

And pi'v, like a naked new boni babe, 
Stndiig ‘he blast, or heavens cherubim, 
hoised 

Upon the sigliMes'’ couriets of the ar, 

Sh ill blow the hoiiicl clc ed in every eje, 
lliU tens shall cliowii the wind 

SllAKSPEARE 

JUDGMENT —Mistrust of 

I mistrust the judgment of tveiy man in 
a ease in vvlneh his cwn wishes oie eon 
ceincd —Wlllinc.ion 

JUDGMENT —A Reversal of 

It IS 1 elated of I hili,>, King of the A1 acc- 
doniaiis, til it while one w is pleading before 
him, lie dioj J cd aslrcj an 1, waking on a 
sii 11 n I issLiJ sc ituiceagimst the ri,,hleiHis 
t uise u| n tins the iiijuie I pcison c itl 
out—' I ap|K.il' Ih I iii^, with inlig 
III 11 ilcJ “lowlim^ lleiiplid 
— linn joiiistlf si qimg lo voursnf 
wal 111 an' Inl the pi! ment itveiscJ 
tint w is iinst him —Al viNt 

JUDGMENT DAY —The Certainty of the 

1 he day 

\\ ill Cl mt, when value fiom the cloud 
si ill bui t 

11 af I n i bseiired lui biams, when sm 
sli ill fly 

T uk to hu native hell, tlicie sink eclipsed 
In I eii ll ilaikius , wlieie no stai shall use, 
rsoi evil sunsluue pmee the impervious 
gloom —Gi V N\ 

JUDGMENl DAY —Discour tng on the 

AMitn Jonathan 1 clwai Is pieielied at 
I ntiilil, then was “siiih a bieitlnng of 
distilss ' that he was compelled to stop, 
an I n jnest the pi i jile 1 1 i lam then coni 
p sine lie iliseouisid cn till judgment lo 
come, IS if he wtie standing on ‘tin sid s 
of etirniiv,” and the peoph hi ml hiua a. 
if thej wcie listening to the sound of “the 
list tiunij),” in to iheir own sentence if 
loiidimniti 111 from the lijis of the Son of 
God — lURNBLLL 

JULY —The Month of 

Ihcn imi hot July boiling like to fire, 

I hat all Ins garments 1 1 h ul east away , 
Upon a lion lading jet w itli iie 
lie boldly lode, and made linn to obey. 
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(It was the beist thit aw Ink did foray 
1 he Ncinxan forest, till the Ampliylnonide 
Ilim slew, and with, his hide did him 
an ay ) 

Behind his bad a scjtht and by his side 
Under his lull lie boie a sickle ending 
wide —Si LN 1 K 

JUNE —The Month of 

Welcome, bught June, and all its smiling 
houis, 

\\ ith s iiij, of bir Is and stn of lexves and 

wings 

And lun of nils, anl bubble of cool 
spnn„ , 

And lu ui 1 ) I lust of pi c tty buds t > flow ei s , 
And 1 u// if hipiy 1 tis 111 VI)Ict bowers 
And gusliin„ lij of the loud Ixil, who 
sings 

III Ji 111 till sill lit skj and sleclv his w mgs 
In Ireqiieiif slie I Iin^s f (t fillin^ sli inei 
With ])lun,,i if stiUjj,linj, sheep in jlish^ 
floi Is 

And tiiiud bleat of shorn and shiviiiiij, 
I uni) 

Answer I iiif ii I st jianiings by its dam , 
Aiileutkoj eill fi m oliluy w lol , 

And hum if many sounds inikui^ one 

loue. 

That fills the smiin i an with most mtlo 
d u nil e C \« 11 11 

JURISPRUDENCE —Civil 

Ill civil junspin It me it too oflcn happens 
thit llicie iss) much law tint then is no 
r oiu fii juslui, anl ilut the elu mnt ex 
[lUi of wioii^ in the midst of light, as 
manmrs led thirii in the iiu Isl ol watei 
—COLIOS 

JURYMEN -Grand 

Juil„utnt mil lei&on have been giand 
jmymen since befoie No ill was a sailor — 
SHAKSII All! 

JUST —The Actions of the 

Only tile lelions of tin just 
Smell sweet, md blossom m the dust 

SllIKIt Y 

JUST Need fot being 

Wt mast be just be foie wt can be giatifiil 

OOLU&MIMI 


JUSTICE —The Beauty of 

The only true way to mal e the m iss of 
mankmd see the beauty of justice is by 
showing to them in pittyjihm terms the 
consequences of injustice — S Smith 

JUSTICE —Communicative 

Communicative justice consists in fair 
dealing in trade and mutual iiitei course 
between man and man —Wabster 
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JUSTICE —Conformity with 

It IS the pleasiue of tlic gods—that what 
IS m conforuiily w ith justice shall also be 
m eonf jiinily to the laws —Sof KAllb 


JUSTICE—Defined 

Justice is the snppoit of all iinfortiinate 
and oppiesscil peisons —Ani) Ul AdiZ 

JUSTICE —Distributive 


Distiibulive justice belongb to magistrates 
01 luleis, and consists 111 dsinhuting to 
iveiy mm that right or equity which 
the liws and puncijiles of equity icquiie, 
or in ckiiding rontioveisies leeoidiiig to 
the laws and to principles of equity —Dr 
W n sn I 


JUSTICE — The Equity of 

Justice 1 ropoilions the sinait to the fault, 
s ) tl at We may 1 el ol 1 tl i gieatii s of the 
f ffeiiee in the litnis-, of the j ulu^I lutnl — 
\N Si i M 1 

JUSTICE—Lame and Blind 

Justice IS lime, as well as I liiid, amongst 
us —OlWAY 

JUSTICE —The Love of 

11 k line if justiii in 1)1 1 imn is only 
the feat I tliinisehes SI llei 111,, In injusliei 
—I A IvOeiiLi ji r\i 111 

JUSTICE —The Sentence of 

Justice giMs sentence mmy limes 
Oil one man In anothei » eiiniis 

S III III R 

JUSTICE —The Tardiness of 

Justice a Ivances with oueli Imguid steps 
tint Clime often e eipe fioiii its slowness 
Its tudy and doubtliil einuse causes too 
many teais to be shed —CoKM 111 i 

JUSTICE Two Things United in 

To do justice, and to give birth to the 
persuasion that justice is done, ue twos cry 
different things, which, if possibh, ought 
to be united —] anwiai i 

JUSTIFICATION —Legal 

The showing of a suTicient leason m 
couit whyapaity actused did wlnt he is 
eal led to oiisw i r —Dr W lbs l LR 

JUSTIFICATION —Theological 

Justificahon, m its theological sense, is 
the non imputation of sin, and the uuputa* 
tion of righteousness —Doran, 
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K. 

KEEP.—A 

Why is the strongest part of a castle 
called a keep ? The common notion seems 
to be that the name originated in the 
fact that prisoners were kept there, 'fhe 
French equivalent is donjon ; and this may 
have suggested that etymolo^. I do not 
dAubt that the baron who had a pi isoncr of 
mark would place him within the strongest 
walls which liis feudal abode could supply ; 
but for obvious reasons he would locate 
himself and hus family there also. Now in 
our eastern, and several other provincial 
dialects, the usual sitting-room of a f.imily 
is still called “ the keeping-ioom.” I think, 
therefore, the keep, or principal part of a 
castle, was so called because the lord and 
his domestic circle kept, abode, or lived 
there.— Lower. 

KEEPSAKE.—A 

Oh ! know’st thou why, to distance driven. 
When Friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gift that moment given. 

Long, long retains a magic puwci ? 

It boots not if the pencill'd rose, 

Or sever’d ringlet meet the eje, 

Or India’s spaikling gems enclose 
The talisman of sympathy. 

“ Keep it—yes keep it for thy sake ! ” 

On fancy’s ear still peals the .sound ; 

Nor time the potent charm shall bieak. 

Nor loose the spell by nature bound. 

Mrs. Knjght. 

KINDNESS.—The Cause of 

The shade by which my life was crossed. 
Which makes a desert in the mind. 

Has made me kindly with my kind. 

Ten N\ SON. 

KINDNESS.—Costless 

Yes ! you find people ready enough to 
do the Samaritan without the oil and two¬ 
pence.— S. Smith. 

KINDNESS.—The Cultivation of 

Getting money is not all a man’s busi¬ 
ness : to cultivate kindnoss is a valuable 
part of the business of life.— Dr. Johnson. 

KINDNESS.—The Milk of Human 

Have I not seen 
In thy swol’n eye the tear of sympathy— 
The milk of human kindness ? 

Dr. Roberts. 

KINDNESS.—The Power of 

Kindness has resistless charms, 

All things else but we^y move : 
Fiercest anger it disarms. 

And dips tbe wit^ of flying love. 


Beauty does the heart invade, 

Kindness only can persuade. 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain. 

And makes the slave grow leased and 
vain. — Rochester, 

KINDNESS.—Reminded of a 

To remind a man of a kindness conferred, 
and to talk of it, is little diilerent from 
reproach.—D em<.>si hen es>, 

KINDNESS—Returned. 

When the c<»nnlry near Albany was newly 
settled, an Indian came to the inn at Licb* 
field, and askeri for a night’s shelter, at 
the same time confessing that from failure 
in hunting he had nothing to pay. The 
hostess drove him away with reproachful 
epithets, and as the Indian was retiring sor¬ 
rowfully,-»there being no other inn for many 
a weary mile,—a man who was sitting by 
ditected the hostess to supply his wants, 
.'ind promised to pay her. As soon as his 
siqiper was ended, the Indian thanked his 
liencfactor, and said he would some day 
repay him. Several years thereafter the 
settler was taken a prisoner by a hostile 
trilie, and carried off to Canada, How- 
evcT, his life was spared, though he himself 
was detained in slavery. Bqt one day an 
Indian oime to him, and giving him a 
musket, bade the cajitive follow him. The 
Indian never told where they were going, 
not what was his object; but day after day 
the captive followed his mysterious guide, 
till one aftetnoon they came suddenly on 
a l)e,autirul expanse of cultivated fields, 
with many houses rising amongst them. 
“Do you know that place?” asked the 
Indian. “ Ah, yes—it is Lichfield 1 ” and 
vfhilst the astonished eule had not recovered 
his surprise and amazement, the Indian ex¬ 
claimed—“And I am the starving Indian 
on whom at this very place you took pity. 
And now that I have paid for my supper, 
I pray you go home 1 "— Dr. Dwight. 

KINDNESS.—Unrequited 

Think too, how oft in weak and sickly minds. 
The sweets of kindness, lavishly indulged, 
Rankle to gall ; and benefits too great 
To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul, 

As unrequited wrongs.—^T. Gray. 

KINDNESSES.—The Memory of 

Amoi^ the Alps, when the day is done, 
and twUight and darkness are creeping over 
fold and hamlet in the valleys below, Mont 
Rosa and Mont Blanc rise up far above the 

. darkness, catching from the retreating sun 
something of his light, flushed with rose- 
colour, exquisite beyond all words or pencil 
or paint, glowing like the gate of heaven. 
And so past kindnesses lift themselves up 
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in the memory of il$dt^'a|&res»,and. 
after the lower uMs of. life 
by neg^, or ai?^; %i|neiii 

low^B^gh t|P ^ove dl dou^ glo]«f ^th, 
^‘divine radiance and aeepi io forbid the 
advance of night any turthec.-^.H. "W. 
Ui^ECHEa. 

KING.—The Abdication of a' ‘ .> 

Though a king may abdicate for his own, 
person, ne cannot abdicate for the mon¬ 
archy.—B urke. 

KING.—The Duties of a 
Oh! bright occasions of dispensing good, 
How seldom used, how little understood! 
To pour in virtue’s lap her just reward, 

Keep vice restrain’d behind a double guard ; 
To quell the faction that affronts the throne, 
By silent magnanimity alone; 

To nurse with tender care the thsiving arts, 
Watch eveiy beam philosophy imparls; 

To give religion her unbridled scope, 

Nor judge by stature a believer’s hope; . 
With close fidelity and love unfeignM, 

To keep the matrimonial bond unstain'd j 
Covetous only pf a virtuous praise. 

His life a lesson to the land he sways j 
To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw, 
To sheathe it in the peace—restoring close. 
With joy, beyond what victory bestows,— 
Blest country 1 where these kingly glories 
shine. 

Blest England! if this happmess be thine. 

COWPEU. 

KING.—The Egotism of a 
When King Theodore of Ab 3 ^sinia re- 
ceived the answer of the Emperor of the 
French to his last embassy, he dashed it to 
ihe ground, saying—“Is this an answer to 
my letter? Napoleon may think himself 
great, bat I am greater still; his genealogy 
1 .S only of yesterday; mine I trace back to 
David and Solomon."— Stern, 

KING,—^The Eloquence of a 
Hear him but reason in divinity. 

And, all-admini^, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king w'ere made a 
prelate; 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say,—it hath been all in all his 
study; 

Ubt his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A feUful battle render’d you in music: 
Tom him to any cause of policy, 

The Gcnrduin knot of it he wiU unloose, 
Faaii^ as his garter; tha^ when he speaks, 
the git, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

Afid t^mute wonder lurkeih in men’s ears, 
Tp Steal his sweet and honey’d sentences; 

^ So tlbt the art and practic part of life 
I Muat he the mistress to this theoric. 

SUAXSPEARE. 
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';A'ilitm'ot^ht hdt f«oia;;^e 

. exempt 'with the- thfb&e itself;' finder tfi 
daffy auins tte'-alpna fit^ds"nn boobured 
death and an hod^red toadi.—A ePibr'i. 

sNING.-—Fqlitefaoodff^oma ,i. - „ 

. ' A'fidsehbod 

what the pf a signal-is'tj> an army. 

—Dr. Johnson. / ' ' 

KING.—The K!q|;1ieat 

They've battled best whoVe boldliest hpme; 
The kingliest kings ore cfowh’d with thorn. 

Massey. 

ip • 

KING. —The Lot of a Dethroned 

The lot of a dethroned king, who was 
born a king and nothing more, must be 
dreadful. The pomp of the throne, the 
gewgaws which surround him from his cra¬ 
dle, and which accompany him step by step 
throughout bis life, become a necessary 
condition of his existence.— Napoleon I. 

KING.—The Love-Sentiments of a 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life. 
Desiring to be join’d with Guinevere ; 

And thinking as he rode—^her father said— 
“That there between the man and beast 
they die: ” 

Shall 1 not lift her from this land of beas’s 
Up to my throne, and side by side wiili 
me? 

Wliat happiness to reign a lonely king, 

Vext— O ye stars tluat shudder over me ! 

O earth that soundest hollow under me ! — 
Vext with waste dreams ? for saving 1 be 
joined 

To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world. 

And cannot will my will, nor work my 
work 

Wholly, nor make myself in mine own 
realm 

Victor and lord. were I join’d with 
her. 

Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten It, 
And power on this dead world to make it 
live.— Tennyson. 

KING.—Loyalty to a 

We love 

The king who loves the laws, respects his 
bounds, 

And reigns content within them. Hiat-wc 
serve. 

Freely and with delight, who us 
free; 

But, recollecting still that he is nan. 
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And Oi^arcise ainiss''faa prc^r poweis, 

Ur eynt i&ore*than freemen choose to 
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Beyond tbee'^a]^ w tr^sesu ■ Hd n onrs" 
To ndmmUte'r, td gutkrdj.lon^^ iti* State, 
Bat not to wairp or chaiiigfe Wfe are Jjis 

To serve him nobly in the common cause ; 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

Cow PER. 


KING.—The Name erf a 

The kilims name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse party want. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


KINQ.—The Reason for a 

A king is a thing men have made for 
their own sakes,—for quietness’ sake. Just 
ns in a family one man is appointed to buy 
the meat; if every man should buy, or if 
there were many huyere, they would never 
agree t one would buy what the other liked 
not, or what the other had bought before ; 
so there would be confusion. But that 
charge being committed to one, he, accord¬ 
ing to his discretion, pleases all : if they 
have not what they would one da)', they 
Jihall have it the next, or something as 
good.—S elden. 


^ " '''J^NOS; 

... ■ i ' ---—— . . — 

■ ttiearreneii are said to conte 

" .frtjm tke Hebrew literal meaning 

"df fe the f* cmief h^f’—^L oaeu^g. 

• "klNGS.—The Ci^e’of' 

ItVtbe ebrse of kings to Ire attended 
By slaves that take their humours for’ia 
wanant— tShaksfeare. 

V *“ 

KINGS.^The Death of 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; . 
There is no ammur against fate : 

Death lays his icy hands on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble dorni, 

And in the dust be equal made * 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

SniRLEV. 

KINGS.—The Fallibility of 

The wisest sovereigns err like private men, 
And royal hand has sometimes laid the 
sword 

Of chivalry upon a worthies^ shoulder. 
Which better had been branded by the 
hangman; 

Wliat then ? Kings do their best, and they 
I and we 

; Must answer for the intent, and not the 
I event.—SiR W. Scott. 


KING.—A True 


KINGS.—The Last Arguments of 




He’s a king, I 

A true, right king, that dares do aught save ' 
wrong: 

Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust; 

Who is not blown up with the flatl’ring 
puffs 

Of spongy sycophants; who stands un¬ 
moved. 

Despite the jostling of opinion, — M arston . 

KING.—The Wish to be a 

\yho o’er the herd would wish to reign. 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ?— 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream. 

And fickle as a changeful dream;— 
Fantastic as a woman’s mood, 

And fierce as frenzy’s fever’d blood : 

Thou many-headed monster-thing, 

Uh, who would wish to be a king! 

Sir ^y, Scott. 

ICING.—The Word— 

The origin of this word is derived from 
the Saxon cyM^, cynig, or cyning, signifying 
**a chief, a leaner, one that attracts or 
draws;” and from can, “to bear ” or “ pro- 
dnee,” or irt*, “knowledge,” wherewith 
every king is supposed, to be endowed. 
The Latin nx, the Scythian reix, the Punic 
^seh, the Spanish rp', the Gaelic righ^ and 


Implements of war and subjugation are 
ihc last arguments to which kings resort.— 
r.\TRiCK Henry. 

KINGS.—The Loneliness of 

>rethinki; 

There’s something lonely in the state of 
kings I 

None dare come near them. As the eagle, 
poised 

Upon his sightless throne in upper air, 
Scares gentler bird.s away ; so kings, ent oT 
From human kindred by the curse of power. 
Are shunned and live alone. WTio dare 
come near 

The region of a king ? There is a wall 
In\isil)le, indeed, yet .strong and hi^t, 
Which fences kings from close approach of 
men ; 

They live respcctalOh that cheat— 
respect!— 

As if the homjige which .abases others 
Could comfort him that has’t. Alone- 
alone 

Prisoned in ermine and a velvet chair, 

Shut out from hope, the height being all- 
attained, 

Yet touched by terrors,—what can soothe a 
king?—W. B. Procter. 
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KIN08.—A Strange WUb of 

Many kings are infected with a strange 
wish tlut their successors may turn out bad 
princsi Good kings desire it, ns they 
imagine that their glory will appear the 
more splendid by the contrast; and the 
bad desire it, as they consider such kings 
will serve to countenance their own misde¬ 
meanors.—Sr. Chrysostom. 

KINGS—not to be Surpassed. 

Kings are willing to be aided, but not 
surpassed.—G RATI AN. 

KINGS.—^Tbe Undeserved Gifts of 

The most disinterested of all gifts me 
those which kings bestow on uu’esjrving 
fivourites ; first, because they arc juiuly at 
tlie expense of the donor’s character ; and 
secondly, because they are sure to be repaid 
with ingratitude. In fact, honours and 
titles so conferrefl, or rather so misplaced, 
dishonour the giver, without exalting the 
leceiver; they are a splendid sign to a 
wretched inn ; an illuminated frontisp ece 
to a contemptible missal ; a lofty arcli o\ er- 
shadowing a gutter ! Court minions It led 
up fiom obscurity by their vices, and 
splendid only because they reflect tlie ray-, 
of royal munificence, may be compand to 
those fogs which the sun raises up fiom 
a swamp, merely to obscure the beams 
which were the cause of their elevation.— 
Colton. 

KINGS.—The Use of Men by 

Kings who afieet to lie familiar with their 
companions make use of men as tlicy do of 
oranges; they take oranges to eslract their 
juice, and when they are well sucked they 
throw them away. Take care the king does 
not do the same to you ; be careful that he 
docs not read all your thoughts ; otherwise 
he will throw you aside to the hack o( 
his chest, as a book of which he has read 
enough.— Alva. 

KINGS.—The Wish of 

Kings wish to be absolute, and they a<e 
sometimes told that their best way to become 
so is to make themselves beloved by the 
people. This maxim is doubtless a very 
admirable one, and in some respects inij ; 
but unhappily it is laughed at in court — 
Rousseau. 

KIRK.—Love for the 

Oil, sweeter than the marriage feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me, 

Tb walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly comp my !— 
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To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends ; 

Old men and babes, and loving friemls, 

And youths and maidens gay. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

KISS.—All Thinga 

See the mountain kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another: 

No sister flowA' would be forgiven 
If it e'er disdain’d its brollier : 

And tlie sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea 
What are all these kissiiig.s worth, 
li thou kiss not meP—SuLLLEY. 

KISS.—A Baby’s 

A-. a boon the kiss is granted : 

liaby-mouth, your touch is sweet,— 
'lakes the love without the trouble 
From those lips that with it meet; 
Gives the love, O pure 1 O tender ! 

Of the valley where it grows, 

Hut the bahy-heart receiveth 
MoKIl I HAN II BESTOWS. 

INGELOW. 

KISS.—A Bridal 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kissed her 
lips 

With such a clamorous simack, that at tlie 
parting 

All the Church echoed.—S hakspeare. 
KISS.—The Characteristica of a 
There is a kiss of subjection and obedi* 
ence, that is the subject’s kiss; there is a 
kiss of dissimulation, that is the,traitor’s 
kiss ; there is a kiss of tenderness’, that is 
the brother’s kiss; and there is a kiss of 
pity and forgiveness, that is the Christian’s 
kiss.—AlU’. Secker. 

KISSES.—Hearts Meet in 

Leap hearts to lips, and in our kisses meet 
•> P. Fletcher. 

KISSES.—Love Manifest in 

Kisses aie pledges and incentives of love. 

Dr. Cotton. 

KISSES.—Remembered 
Dear as remembered kisses after death. 

' Tennyson. 

KISSING.—The Antiquity of 
It is as old as the creation, and yet a.s 
young and fresh as ever. It pre-existed, 
still exists, and always will exist. Depend 
upon it—Kve learned it in Paradise, and 
Mias taught its beauties, virtues, and varie* 
ties by an angel, there is something so 
transcendent in it.— Ualiburton. 
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K18SINO—Univenal. 

Go where you will, to whaf country you 
will, you are perfectly sure to find kissing I 

—COCKTON. 

KISSINO'CRUST.—The 

A massy fragment—the rich klssing-crust, 
that hangs like a fretted comice from the 
upper-half of the loaf.—W. Howitt. 

a 

KNAVB.—^The Character of a 

His tongue and his heart are always at 
variance, and fall out like ro^es in the 
street, to pick somebody’s pocket They 
never agree but—like Herod and Pilate—to 
do mischief. His conscience never stands 
in his light, when the devil holds a candle 
to him; lor he has stretched it so thin that 
it is transparent.—S. SUTLER. 

KNAVBRY.>-Cunningr Leads to 

It is but a step from one to the other, 
and that very slippery ; lying only makes 
the difference ; add that to cunning, and it 
is knavery.—L a Lruyere. 

XNAVBS.—The Most Successful 

Always suspect a man who affects great 
softness of manner, an unruffled evenness of 
temper, and an enunciation studied, slow, 
and deliberate. These things are all un¬ 
natural, and bespeak a degree of mental 
discipline into which he that has no pur¬ 
poses of craft or design to answer cannot 
submit to drill himself. The most successful 
knaves are usually of this description, as 
smooth as '‘szors dipped in oil, and as 
sharp. They affect the innocence of the 
dove, which they have not, in order to hide 
the cunning of the serpent, which they 
have.— Colton. 

KNIGHTHOOD.—Conferrine the Order of 

When the order of knighthood was con¬ 
ferred with full solemnity in the leisure of 
a court or city, imposing preliminary cere¬ 
monies were required of the candidate. 
He prepared himself by prayer and fasting, 
watched his arms at night in a chapel, and 
was then admitted with the perfonuance of 
religious rites. Knighthood was conferred 
by the aca^ade, which from the derivation 
of the name, should appear to have been 
originally an embrace ; but afterwards co i- 
sisted, as it still does in a blow of the Rat 
of a sword on the back of the kneeling 
candidate.—B rande. 

ICNIOHTS.—The Honour of 

The princes of Europe have found out 
a manner of rewarding their subjects, by 

£ reMnting them with about two yards of 
Itte ribbon, which is worn about the 


shoulder. They who are honoured with 
this mark of distinction are called knights, 
and the king himself is always the head of 
the order. Should a nobleman happen to 
lose his Iqr in battle, the king presents him 
with two yards of ribbon, and he is paid 
for the loss of his limb. Should an am¬ 
bassador spend all his paternal fortune 
in supporting the honour of his country 
abroad, the king prc.seats him with two 
yards of ribbon, which is considered to be as 
equivalent to his estate. In short, while a 
European king lias a yard of blue or green 
ribbon left, he ne»^ be under no apprehen¬ 
sion of wanting statesmen, generals, and 
soldiers.— GOLHSMITH. 

XNIQHTS.—The Rank of 

When first this order was ordain’d, my 
lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant and virtnous, full of haugiity 
courage, • 

Such os were grown to crcvlit by the w.ars ; 
Not fearing death nor shrinking from 
distress. 

But always resolute in most extreme. 

Shakspeare. 

KNOCK.—The Postman’e 

No matter whether rich or poor. 

The postman’s knock comes to the door. 
With joy and bliss, ruin or pain ; 

Fortune is borne, or hopes are slain ; 
Beggary here, or riches there. 

And life’s quick changes everywhere : 

Eai Ih’s pleasures gild the infant’s breath ; 
Faith’s sorrows shade the house of death. 

H£Kl}M.iN. 

KNOT.—The Gordian 

According to ancient history, this knot 
was made in the harness of a cltarioc by 
Gordius, King of Phrygia, which knot was 
so intricate as to baffle every atteinjit to 
untie it, or even to find out where it began 
or ended. The oracle of tlic day having 
declared that he who succeeded in solving 
the complication should be the conqiteior 
of the world, Alexander the Great deter¬ 
mined to effect it if possible. Aware that 
if he failed his followers would be dispi¬ 
rited, he determined to separate it with 
his swonl, and with one blow he cut 
the knot which was fraught with such in¬ 
terest to the whole world. The expression 
‘‘cutting the Gordian knot," has conse- 

S ntly been used to signify eluding any 
cully or task by bold or unusual means. 
—Loaring. 

XNOWLBDOB—Defined. 

Knowledge, which is the highest d^rce 
of the speculative faculties, consists in the 
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perception of the truth of affirmative or 
negative propositions.—L ocke. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Desire of 

For such the bounteous providence of 
Heaven, 

In every breast implanting the desire 
Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening 
soul 

In Truth’s exhaustless bosom. * * * 

* * • For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious 
arms, 

In foreign climes to rove; the pensive 
sage, 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful 
damp, 

Hangs o’er the sickly taper ; and untired 
The virgin follows with enchanted step 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous talc, 
From mom to eve.—^AKENittiE. 

KNOWLEDGE—in a Disciplined Mind. 

Unreflective minds possess thoughts only 
as a jug doe.s water, by containing them. In 
a disciplined mind knowledge exists like 
vital force in the physical frame, ready to 
be directed to tongue, or hand, or foot, 
hither, thither, anywhere, and for any use 
desired.—C oley. 

KNOWLEDGE—the Excellency of Man. 

Knowletlge is the excellency of man, 
thereby he is usually diffcicnccd from a 
brale.—SwiNNOCK. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Extent of Personal 

He that knoweth not what he ought to 
know, is a brute among men. He that 
knoweth no more than he hath need of, 
is a man among bnite beasts. He that 
knoweth all that may be known, is a god 
among men.— Robson. 

KNOWLEDGE.—Ingratitude for 

Nothing will do in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge but the blackest ingratitude; the 
moment we have got up the ladder, we must 
kick it down ;—as soon as we have passed 
over the bridge we must let it rotwhen 
we have got upon the shoulders of the 
aucients, we must look over their heads. 
The man who forgets the friends of his 
chUdhood in real life is base; but be who 
clings to the props of his childhood in 
literature, must be content to remain igno¬ 
rant as he was when a child.—S. Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Love of 

'The love of knowledge comes with read¬ 
ing, and grows upon it And the love of 
" , 3*0 


knowledge, in a young mind, is almost a 
warrant against the inferior excitement of 
passions and vices.—H. W. Beecher. 

KNOWLEDGE.—Natural Benefits of 

Nothing Cesn be more important to the 
welfare of a community than the wide ex¬ 
tension of rational curiosity in the desire 
of knowledge; it not only increases the 
lomforts, enlivens the feelings, and im¬ 
proves the faculties of man,but it forms the 
liimcst barrier against the love of pleasure, 
and stops the prepress of corruption. 
Eveiy nation has its chances for happiness 
increased, in proportion as it honours and 
rewards a spirit which, above all things, 
honours and rewards it.—S. Smiih. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Pillars of 

Knqjtvlcdgc bath two pillars—learning 
.and discretion. The greatest scholar, with¬ 
out his two eyes of discretion and honesty, 
like blind Samson ; apt to no good, able 
to much mischief.—T. Adams. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Pleasure of 

The pleasure and delight of knowledge 
f.ir surj>asseth all other in nature. Wc see 
in all other pleasures there is satiety; and 
after they be used, their verdure departeth 
—which sliowcth well that they be but 
deceits of pleasure, and not pleasures; and 
that it was the novelty which pleased, not 
the quality; and therefore W'e sec that 
voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious 
irluces turn melancholy. But of know- 
edge there is no satiety—but satisfaction 
and appetite arc perpetually interchange¬ 
able.—L ord Bacon. 

KN OWLEDGE.—Portable 

The desirable and (be useful thing is— 
that we should carry our knowledge about 
with us, as we carry our health about with 
us ; that the one should be exhibited in the 
alacrity of our actions, and the other proved 
by the vigour of our thoughts.—S. Smihi. 

KNOWLEDGE—is Power. 

The father of the inductive philosophy 
says—“ Knowledge is power.” Truly ; 
but it is power either to do extensive good 
or correspondent evil,—to disseminate the 
truths of heaven, or to propagate the lies 
of hell,—^to become the angc^ or sink into 
the demon! —Dr. Davies. 

KNOWLEDGE——Wfithout Practice. 

Knowledra w'ithout practee is like a 
glass eye, all for show, and nothing for use. 
—SwiNNOCK. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Progress of 

Fired at 6rst sight with what the Muse 
imparts, 
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la fearless yoath, we tempt the heights of 
art 

While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths 
behind; 

Bul^ more Mvanced, behold with strange 
surprise 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we 
rty, 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread 
the sky; 

The eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem 
the last: 

But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The glowing labours of the lengthen’d 
way; 

The increasing prospect liics our wandering 
eyes, • 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise 1 —Pope. 

KNOWLEDGE,—The Reason why Men 
Want 

The truth is, that most men want know¬ 
ledge, not for Jtsclf, but for the smicnority 
winch knowledge confers; and the rncaits 
they employ to secure this superiority ar^ 
as wrong as the ultimate object, for no 
man can ever end with being ^ superior, 
who will not begin with being inferior.— 
S. Smith. 


KNOWLEDGE—by Rote. 

To know by rote is no knowledge, it is 
only a retention of what is entrusted to the 
m..moiy. That which a man truly knons 
may be disposed of without rcgaid to the 
author, or reference to the book fiom 
whence he had it.—MuNTAlGhX. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Search of 

I pcisuade myseT that the life and 
fauilties of man, at the best but short 
and limited, cannot be employed more 
rationally than in the search of knowledge, 
and especially of that sort which relates to 
our duty, and conduces to our happiness. 
Tn these inquiries therefore, whenever I per¬ 
ceive ainy glimmering of truth before me, 
I readily pursue and endeavour to trace it 
to its source, without any reserve or caution 
of pushing the discovery too far, or opening 
too greaba glare of it to the public. 1 look 
upon the discoverj of anything which is 
true as a valuable acquisition to society; 
which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the 
effect of any other truth whatsoevn; for 
they ail partake of one common essence 
and necessatily coincide with one another, 
and like the drops of rain which &I1 sepa¬ 
rately into the river, mix themselves at 
once with the stream, and strengthen the 
goieral current.— Dr. Middleton. 


KNOVIftiBDOS.—The Sum of 

The greater part of the sciences com- 
jirise but one single word—perA'lpi; and the 
whole history of mankind contains no more 
than three:—they are suffer^ and die, 

—Dabshelim. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Value of 

All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute, or inconstder 
able, that I would not rather know it than 
not.— ^Dr. Johnson. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Way to Obtain 

Propcily, there is no other knowledge 
but that which is got by woiking : the rest 
IS yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; a 
thing to be ai^cd of in schools; a thing 
floating in the clouds, in endless logic- 
\ortices, till w'e liy and fix it.—C arlyle. 

KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING. 

I make a distinction between knowledge 
and learning; taking knowledge to be 
properly meant of things that we generally 
agree to be true, by consent of those that 
first found them out, or have since been 
instructed in them; but learning is the 
knowledge of the different and contested 
opinions of men in former ages, and about 
which they hav** perhaps never agreed in 
any ; and this maKes so much of one and 
so little of the other in the w'orld.—S ir W. 
Temple. 

KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

Knowledge and w'isdom, far fiom bemg one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowlcdg • 
dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of othei 
men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

COWPER. 


♦ 


L. 

LABOUR.—The Advantages of 

Wliat matter if we heave laborious breath, 
And crack our hearts and sinews, groan 
and weep? 

The pain of life but sweetens death; 

The hardest labour brings the soondeiit 
sleep.—A. Smith. 

LABOUR— a Blessing. 

This labour and sweat of our brows is so 
far from being a curse, that without it our 
very bread would not be so great a blessing. 
li> It not labour that makes the garlick ami 
the pulse, the sycamore and the cresses, 
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the cheese of the goats, and the i^utter of 
the sheep, to be savoury and pleasant as 
the flesh of the roebuck, or the milk of the 
kine, the marrow of oxen, or the thighs 
of birds? If it were not for labour, men 
neither could eat so much, nor relish so 
pleasantly, nor sleep so soundly, nor be so 
healthiul, nor so useful, so strong nor so 

? itient, so noble nor so untempted.—B p. 
AVLOR. 

LABOUR.—Boasting of 

Toil is polish’d man’s vocation; 

Praises arc the meed of skill; 

Kinn may vaunt their crown and station. 
We will vaunt our labour still. 

Manoau. 

LABOUR.—Definitions of 

Labour is the fabled magician’s wand, 
the ])hilosophcr’s stone, and the cap of 
Fortunatus.— J, Johnson. 


Labour is the destiny of humanity.— 
LoKU SlANLEY. 

LABOUR.—The Encouragement of 

For the encouragement of all labour 
.here must be a previous accumulation of 
the results of labour, which becomes a real 
labour-fund for the payment of wages. 
Kvory saving of previous labour renders 
this fund more productive for the en- 
louiagement of future labour. • * * 
Whatever diminishes the risk of the capi¬ 
talist ensures a more constant demand for 
labour, and therefore increases the rate of 
wages.— C. Knight. 

LABOUR.—The End of 

The end of labour is to gain leisure.— 
Aristotle, 

LABOUR.—The Fruit of 

The fruit derived from labour is the 
sweetest of all pleasures.—V auvenar- 
GUF.S. 

LABOUR.—The Honours due to 

Statues in every public place should 
record its wonders; oratorios should be 
composed in its honour ; its insignia—the 
plough, the spade, and the loom—should 
decorate state carriages, and ornament 
dmrehes and public halls; while its suc¬ 
cessful votaries should wear the honoured 
decoration of “The Order of Industry.” 
—J. JOHRSOR. 

LABOUR.—The Life-Character ef 

Labour is life: from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force,—^the 
saerfid celestial life-essence breathed into 
him by Almighty God 1—Carlyle, 
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LABOUR.—A Miracle of 

Generally speaking, the life of all truly 
great men has been a life of intense and 
incessant labour. They have commonly 
past the first half of life in the gross dark¬ 
ness of indigent humility,—overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men,— 
thinking while others slept, reading while 
others rioted, feeling something within 
them that told them they should not 
always be kept down among the dregs of 
the world; and then, when their time was 
come, and some little accident has given 
them their first occasion, they have burst 
out into the light and glory of public life, 
rich with the spoils of time, and mighty in 
a 1 the labours and struggles of the mind. 
Then do the multilucte cry out—“A 
miracle of genius 1” Yes, he ir a miracle 
of gedius, because he is a miracle of laboui; 
because, instead of trusting to the resources 
of his own single mind, he has ransacked a 
thousand minds ; because he makes use of 
the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes 
as his point of departure the very last line 
and boundary to which science has ad¬ 
vanced ; because it has ever been the 
object of his life to assist every intellectual 
gift of nature, however munificent, and 
however splendid, with every resource 
that art could suggest, and every attention 
diligence could bestow.— S. Smith. 

LABOUR.—^The Neceasity for 

Of the laws of nature, on which the con¬ 
dition of man depends, that which is 
attended with the greatest number of con¬ 
sequences, is the necessity of labour for 
obtaining the means of subsistence, as well 
as the means of the greatest part of our 
pleasures. This is, no doubt, the primary 
cause of government; for, if nature had 
produced spontaneously all the objects 
which we desire, and in sufficient abundance 
for the desires of all, there would have 
been no .source of dispute or of injury 
among men; nor would any man Mve 
possessed the means of ever acquiring 
authority over another.— J. Mill. 

LABOUR.—Physical and Mental 
Physical labour requires simple rest * 
mentm labour should alwa]rs be accompanied 
by daily physical exercise, not violent or 
fatiguing; but sufficient only to secure the 
active transitions of metamorphoses of 
bodily structures, in order to keep Nature’s 
laboratories in due health and activity.— 
Dr. Ridge. 

LABOUR.—A Royal Bxample ef 

When Cyrus conducted Lysander, the 
ftunotts Lacedsmonian general, through hU 
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gardens, Lysander was struck at the diarm* 
ing prospect; and still more on finding that 
the plan and order of all were drawn by 
Cyms hhnself, and many of the trees 
planted with his own hands. “ What! ” 
said Lysander, viewing him from head to 
foot, “ is it possible, with these purple robes 
and splendid vestments, those strings of 
jewels and bracelets of gold, that you could 

e iy the gardener, and employ your royal 
nds in planting trees?” “Does tW 
surprise you?” said Cyrus. “I protest, 
with 4he utmost sincerity, that when my 
health admits, I never sit down to table 
without having made myself sweat with 
some fatigue or other, either iu military 
exercise, rural labour, or some toilsome 
employment, to which I apply with pleasure 
and without sparing myself.’ —Buck. 

LABOUR.—Varieties of , 

To some we find 
The ploughshare’s annual toil assigned; 
Some at the sounding anvil glow; 

Some the swift-gliding shuttle throw; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide, 

From pole to pole our commerce guide; 
Some taught by industry, impart 
With hands and feet the works of art; 
While some of genius more refined, 

With head and tongue assist mankind; 
Each aiming at one common end, 

Proves on the whole a needful friend. 

Gay. 

LABOUR.—The Will to 
What men want is, not talent, it is pur¬ 
pose ; not the power to achieve, but the 
will to labmir.—L ytton. 

LACONIC.—The Derivation of the Term— 

• The term—laconic is derived from the 
Lacones, or Spartans, who affected to give 
short, pithy answers. Laconic, then, implies 
few words, and carries with it the idea of 
incivility or affectation.— Dr. Wsuster. 

LACONIC.—Growing 

I grow laconic even beyond laconicism. 
—PofE. 

LADIES.—The Education of 

^ Most ladies who have had what is con¬ 
sidered as an educatioi^ have no idea of 
an education progressive through life. 
Having attained a certain measure of ac¬ 
complishment, knowledge, manners, etc., 
they consider themselves as made and 
so take their station; they are pictures 
jwch, being quite finished, are put in a 
frame— a gilded one, if possible, and hung 
m permanence of beauty I—permanence, 
that is to say—till Old Time, with his rude 
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and dirty fingers, soil the charming colours. 
—Foster. 

LADIES.—The Influence of 

Man is but a rough pebble without the 
attrition received from contact with the 
gmitler sex : it is wonderful how the ladies 
pumice a man down into a smoothness 
which occasions him to roll over and over 
with the rest of his species, jostling but not 
wounding his neighbours, as the waves of 
circumstances bring him into collision with 
them.— Capt. Marryat. 

LADIES—the Life of Conversation. 

Society is nothing tmless ladies ore pre¬ 
sent. They are the life of conversation.— 
N APOLLON I. 

LADY.—A Beautiful 

A damsel bright. 

Dressed in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone; 

The neck that made that white robe wan. 
Her stately neck and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandelled were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair: 

I guess ’twas frightful there to see 
\ lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exce^inglyl —S. T. Coleridgp. 

LADY.—The Christian Conduct of a 
Celebrated 

The incumbent of Osborne had occasion 
to visit an aged parishioner. On his arrival 
at the house, as he entered the door where 
the invalid was, he found sitting by the 
bed-side a lady in deep mourning, r^ing 
the Word of God. He was about to retire, 
when the lady remarked ;—“ Pray remain ; 
I should not wish the invalid to lose the 
comfort which a clergyman might afford.” 
The lady retired, and the clergyman 
found lying on the bed a Irook with texts 
of Scripture adapted to the sick; and he 
found that out of that book portions of 
Scripture had been read ^ tne lady in 
black. That lady was the Queen of Eng¬ 
land I— Hullati’, 

LADY.—The Old 

If the old lady is a widow and lives alone, 
the manners of her condition and time of 
life are so much the more apparent. She 
generally dresses in plain silks, that make 
a gentle rustling as she moves about the 
silence of her room; and she wears a luce 
cap, with a lace border, that comes under 
the diin. In a placket at her side is an old 
enamelled watc^ unless it is locked up in a 
drawer of her toilet, for fear of accidents. 
She wears pockets, and uses them well too; 
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in the one is her handkerchief and any 
heavier matter that is not likely to come 
out with if such as the chanro of a six¬ 
pence ; in the other is a miscdlaneous as¬ 
sortment, consisting of a pocket-book, a 
bunch of keys, a needle-<case, a spectacle- 
case, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and grater, 
a smdiing-bottle, and, according to the 
season, an orange or apple, which, after 
many days, she draws out to give to some 
little child that has well behaved itself.— 
I/. Hunt. 

LADY.—A Young 

She was in the lovely bloom and spring¬ 
time of womanhood; at that age, when, if 
ever angels be for God’s good purposes 
cnlhron^ in mortal forms, they may be, 
without impiety, supposed to abide in such 
as hers. Cast in so slight and exquisite a 
mould; so mild and gentle; so pure and 
beautiful, that earth seemed not her element, 
nor its rough creatures her fit companions. 
-Dickens. 

LAMBS—at Play. 

Say, ye that know, yo who have fell and 
seen 

Spring's moruing bmileo and soul enliv’ning 
green; 

Say, did you give the thrilling transport 
way? 

Did your eye brighten, when young lambs 
at play 

I.eap’d o’er your path with animated pride, 
Dr gazed in meiTy clusters by your side? 

^'e who can smile—to wisdom no disgrace— 
At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face; 

If spotless innocence, and infant mirtl^ 
Excites to piaise, or gives reflection birth ; 
In shades like these pursue your favourite 
joy, 

’Mid.sl Nature’s revels, sports that never 
cloy, 

A few bemn a short but vigorous race, 

And Indolence, abash’d, soon flies the place: 
'fhus challenged forth, sec thither, one by 
one. 

From every side, assembling plajrmates run; 
A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 

A starting crowd, impatient of delay; 

Like the fond dove from fearful prison 
freed, 

Each seems to say—“ Come, let us try our 
speed." 

Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 
'fhe green turf trembling as they bound 
uong, 

Adown the' slope, then up the hillock 
climb, 

Where every molehill is a bed of th 3 rme; 
llien, panting, stop; yet scarcely can 
rehsim; * 

A bird, a leaf, will set them off again: 
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Or, if a gate viith strength unusual blow,, 
Scatt’ring the wild-brier roses into snow,' 
Their litUe limbs increasing efforts try; 
Like the tom flower, the fldr assemblaw fly; 
Ah, fallen rose I sad emblem of their doom; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while th^ 
bloom I— Bloomfield. 

LAMENTATION.—An Agony of 
From them rose 

A cry that ^ver’d to the tingling stars. 
And, as it were one voice, an agon^t^ 

Of lamentation, like a viind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one 
comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the 
world I— Tennyson. 

LAMENTATION AND GRIEF. 

Moderate lamentation is the right of the 
dead; 

Excessive grief the enemy of the living. 

SlIAKSPEAKE, 

LAND.—A Beautiful 

1 know a land where feathering palm-trees 
shade 

To delicate twilight, suns benign as tho.se 
Whose dawning gilded Eden;—^Nature, 
there, 

T/ikc a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth. 
Flings her whole treasure on the lap of 
Time: 

There, steeped in roseate hues, the lake¬ 
like sea 

Heaves to an air whose breathing is am¬ 
brosia ; 

And, all the while, bright-winged and 
warbling birds, 

Lake happy souls released, melodious float 
Through blissful light, and teach the ra¬ 
vished earUv 

How joy finds voice in heaven.—L ytton. 

LAND,—Joy in Owning 

There is a distinct joy in owning land, 
unlike that which you have in money, in 
houses, in books, pictures, or anything 
else which men have devised. Personal 
property brings you into society with men. 
But land is a part of God’s estate in the 
globe; and when a parcel of ground is 
deeded to you, and you walk over it, and 
call it your own, it seems as if you had 
come into partnership with the original 
Proprietor of the earth.— H. W. Beecher. 

LANDLORD.—A Resident 

It is the proudest rank a country gentle¬ 
man can hold—to live on his estates, and 
to diffuse happiness around hhu, by example, 
b^ encouragement, and by advice; to be the 
friend, the uther of his dependants, and to 
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now old among those whom he has known 
Srom the earliest dawn of recollection. In 
cities and at public places, the land-owner 
is frequently eclipsed by the successful vota< 
lies of trade and commerce; but on his 
native domains, be resumes bis consequence, 
and feels the importance of his situation.— 
Mavos. 

LANDSCAPE.—Feelings Created by a 

I am so happy in such scenes as these, 

And yet so sad, and so dissatisfied ; 

1 feel one moment I could leap for joy, 

And in the next that I could he me do\vn 
And weep that my enjoyment is so small. 

And that such beauty and sublimi^,— 

Such glory and such wonder, should not be 
Part of myself for ever !— Mackw. ' 

t 

LANDSCAPE.—Never Tired of a I 

Ever charming, ever new. 

Never will the landscape tire the view. 

Dylr. I 

LANQUAGB.—Definitions of | 

The bi din’s hvery servant: tlu* dicss of i 
thought.—Du. Johnson. 

The machine of the poet.— Macaulay. ’ 


The hey to the sciences.—I a pRu\i ur. 

LANGUAGE.—Homely 

A countryman is as warm in fustian as a 
king in velvet, and a tiuth is as comfortable 
in homely language as m fine bjteech. As 
to the way of dishing up the meat, hungry 
men leave ihat to the cook, only let the 
meat be sweet and substantial. - SruRuroN. 

LANGUAGE—an Implement of Play. 

Language in the mouths of the adult,— 
Witness its insignificant result,— 

Too often proves an implement of play, 

A toy to sport with, and pass lime ai\ ay. 

Cowi’tu. 

LANGUAGE. —Inspiration Necessary to 

It must have come by inspiration. A 
thousand, nay, a million of children could 
not invent a language. While the organs 
are pliable, there is not understanding 
enough to form a language; by the time 
that there is understanding enough the 
organs are become stiff. We know th.it 
after a certain age we cannot learn to pro¬ 
nounce a new language. No foreigner who 
comes to England when advanced in life 
ever pronounces English tolerably well; at 
least such instances are very rare. When 1 
maintain that languiige must have come by 
inspiration, I do not mean that inspiratioa 
IS required for rhetoric, and all the beauties 


of language; for when once man has lan¬ 
guage, wre can conceive that he may gradu¬ 
ally form modifications of it 1 mean only 
tliat inspiration sefims to me to be necessary 
to give man the faculty of speech—to inform 
him that he may have speech; wtuch 1 
think he could no more find out without 
inspiration than cows or hogs would think 
of such a faculty.—^Du. Johnson. 

LANGUAGE.—National Importance of 

The language of a people is no trifle. 
The national mind is reflected in the na¬ 
tional speech. If the way in which men 
express their thoughts is slip-shod and mean, 
it will be very difficult for their thoughts 
themselves to escape being the same. If 
It is high-flown and bombastic, a charactci 
fur national simplicity and truthfulness can¬ 
not long be maintained.— Dean Alfori). 

LANGUAGE.—Poets the Preservers of 

You may translate books of science ex¬ 
actly. You may also translate history, in 
<o far as it is not embellished with oraton, 
which is poetical Poetry, indeed, cannot 
be tianslatrd; and, therefore, it is the poets 
that pieseive the languages ; for we would 
not be at the trouble to learn a language if 
w'e could have all that is written in it just 
as well in a translation. Hut as the beaiUic> 
of poetry cannot be piescrved in any lan¬ 
guage except that lu which it was origin¬ 
ally written, we learn the languaga—Du. 
Johnson. 

LANGUAGE.—Simplicity Enjoined in 

lie simple, be nnaffocted, be honest in 
your speaking and writing. Never use a 
long word where a short one will do. Coll 
a spade a spade, not a well-kucmm obloti^ 
instrument of manual husbandry; let home 
be home, not a residence; a place a Jdaie, 
not a loc ality; and so of the rest. Where 
a slioit word will do, you alw'ays lose by 
using a long one. You lose in clearness •, 
you lose in honest expression of your mean¬ 
ing; and, in estimation of .tU men who 
aie qualified to judge, you lose in repu¬ 
tation for ability. The only true w’ay to 
shine, even in this false world, is to be 
modest and unassuming. Falsehood may 
be a very thick crust, but, in the course 
of time, truth will find a place to break 
through. El^ance of language may not 
be in the pow'er of all of us; but simplicitv 
and straij^tforwardness are. Write mueb 
as you would speak; speck* as you think. 
If with your inferiors, sneajk no coarsei 
tlian tLSutu ; if with your superiors, no finer. 
Be what you say; and, withm the rules 
of prudence, say what you are.—^D aan 
Alford. 
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LANGUAGE.—The Study of 

The study of language seems to me as if 
itWas ^ven for the very puqiose of forming 
the human mind in youth ; and the GreeS 
and Latin languages, in themselves so 
perfect, and at the same time freed from 
the insuperable difficulty which must attend 
any attempt to teach boys philology through 
the medium of their own spoken language, 
seem the veiy instruments by which this is 
to be effected.— Dr. Arnold. 

LANGUAGES—once One. 

Looking back to all the most ancient 
languages, I find that, although there were 
marked differences, which rendered them 
utterly unintelligible to one another, there 
were points in common u hith, when faiily 
examined, proved that those languages had 
all a common origin. The people separated 
— were divided ; some pails ot the aneicnt 
language survived in one portion, some in 
another, and so on. None of tlie languages 
reiaincfl even any laigeparl of the original, 
but e.ich sufficient to identify it as pait of 
one Otigiiial language.— IliNCKS. 


All languages were originally united in 
one, and the separation between them must 
have been occasioned by some violent, 
unusual, and active force, sufficient to 
account at once for the resemblances and 
the differences,— Cardinal Wislman. 

LARK.—The Ascending 

Lo 1 here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

Shakspearr. 

LARK.—The Constancy of the 

Tt is true to the instincts of heaven and 
home.—II erschel. 

LARK.—The Distinguishing Characteristic 
of the 

The lark is distinguished from all other 
birds by Ihc habit that, when about to 
sing, it does not seat itself upon the branch 
of a tree, or in a thorny bush, but soars 
in successive pilches, even higher and 
higher into the air, as if the longer it sang, 
the more desirous it grew to reach the 
heavens, and meant, in this way, to show 
in whose honour it pouts foith its notes.— 
SCRIVER. 

LARK.'—The Song of the 

Wlio is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear : 

Now at heaven's &te she claps her wings, 
The morn not wawng till she sings. 

. Lilly. 
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LAST—not Least. 

Yours, 

Though last, not least—S hakspeasul 

LASTING—not Living. 

The man may last, but never lives, 

Who much receives, but nothing ^es. 

Giubons. 

LATE.—Too 

The switch-tender was weary, and, as he 
sat at his post, his eyes were heavy, and be 
fell asleep. The train came thundering 
along, and, as it neared the place, the man 
heard the whistle, and ruse to adjust the 
switch for the train. He was just too late. 
He sprang aside ; the train moved on, was 
thrown from the line, and a scene of death 
and disaster was the consequence. It was 
only a little switch—a bar of iron, a few 
feet in length, which opened at one end 
OH/y an inch, to allow the flange of the 
wheels lo pass through the narrow way. 
Only a few seconds more would have placed 
the little bar at the right angle, and all 
would have been well. But the few seconds 
were lost; the little bar was out of place, 
and the train, with its invaluable freight of 
life and properly, was nearly all buiied in a 
moss of death and ruin.— Haven. 


Too late! I will put back the hand of 
Time : 

Oh, think it not too late !— FIELDING. 

LATITUDE.—Men of 

They wished that things might have been 
carried with more moderation, and they 
continued lo keep up a good correspondence 
with those a ho diffi:r(^ from them in opi- 
nion, and allowed a great freedom both in 
philosophy and divinity; from whence they 
were called “ men of latitude ; ” and upon 
this, men of narrow thoughts fastened upem 
them the name of latitudinarians.— Bp. 
Burnet. 

LATITUDINARIANISM.—Pierce 

Fierce sectarianism breeds fierce latiludi* 
narianism.—T. de Quincey. 

LAUGHERS.—The 
The laughers are a majority.—P ope. 

LAUGHING—Peculiar to Man. 

Latching is peculiar to man; but all 
men do not laugh for the same reason.— 
Goldoni. 

LAUGHING—Perfectly Juatifiable. 

Laughing is perfectly justifiable, since 
we ate told tKat the gods themselves 
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thougli thejr nuide us as they pleased, 
cannot help laughing at u8.-<-Steev£N& 

LAUGHTER.—The Advantages of 

Laughter is a most healthful exertion ; it 
is one of the greatest helps to digestion 
with which I am acquainted; and the 
custom prevalent among our forefathers, 
of excitii^ it at table by jesters and buf¬ 
foons, was founded on true medical princi¬ 
ples.— DiU Hufbland. 

LAUGHTER—during Convenation. 

Conversation never sits easier than when 
we now and then discharge ourselves iu a 
symphony of laughter; which may not im- 
properlv be called the chorus of conversa¬ 
tion,—SiK. R. Steele. 

« 

LAUGHTER.—The Dread of 

Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
principles against the perils of rirUcule t 
you can no moie exercise your reason, if 
you live in the constant diead of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life if you are in 
the constant terror of death.—S. Smith. 

LAUGHTER.—The Power of 

By means of laughter absolute monarchs 
have been controlled upon their thrones, 
demagogues have been checked in their 
career, and even Demos himself has bc-'n 
made to laugh at his own follies till he was 
almost shamed into good sense.—M eaves. 

LAW.—Blame in Breaking 

lie is most to blame who breaks the law, 
no matter what the provocation may be 
under which he acts,—W ellington. 

LAW—Defined. 

I 41 W is a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power in a state, command¬ 
ing what is right, and prohib'ting what is 
wrong.—B lackstone. 

LAW.—The Divine 

It commands that w'hich is good, and 
forbids that which is evil: it rewards and 
defends the godly, but punishes and resists 
the wicked.—L uthee. 

LAW.-—THe Effectual Parta of a 

W all the jjarts of a law, the most effec¬ 
tual is the vindicatory / for it is but lost 
labour to say—“Do this, or avoid that,” 
unless we also declare—" This shall be the 
consequence of your non-compliance.” The 
mMn strength and force of a law consists in 
Inc penalty annexed to it—BliACKSTONS. 


LAW—^a Myatery. 

Law, m its present state, like orthodoxy 
in reli^on, is a mystery where reason en<« 
and faith begins. None of the uninitiated 
can enter even the vestibule of the temple. 
Law ought not to be a branch merely, but 
the chuff branch of social ethics. Society 
knows nothing about it but by means of 
the lawyer. A digested code of plain, un¬ 
deniable legal principles, founded on the 
morality of common sense, applied to every 
day’s transacrions, might lender the whole 
community wUer, better, more prudent, 
more cautious, and less litigious. Men 
would be better able to judge when they 
ought, and when they ought not, to go to 
law. They would be better jurors, tetter 
arbitrators, wiser and better citizens.— 
Cooper. 

LAW.—Never Go to 

Whatever you do, never go to law; 
submit rather to almost any imposition; 
bear any oppression, rather than exhaust 
your spirits and your pocket, in what is 
called a court of justice.—W illes, 

LAW—must be Permanent. 

Law, to have its effects, must be perma¬ 
nent and stable. It may be said, in ihe 
language of the schools—Zcor non redpit 
tnajus et miHus ,—we may have a law, or 
we may have no law, but we cannot have 
half a law. We must either have a rule 
of action, or be permitted to act by dis¬ 
cretion and by ciiance. Deviations fi'om 
the law must be uniformly punished, or no 
man can be certain when he shall be safe. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

LAW.—The Principle of 

If there be any one principle more wide, 
ly than another confessed by every utter¬ 
ance, or more sternly than another imprint¬ 
ed on every atom of the visible creation, 
that principle is not liberty, but law.— 
Ruskin. 

LAW.—The Profession of the 

The law is decidedly the best profession 
for a young man, if he has anything in him. 
In the Church a man is thrown into life 
with his hands tied, and bid to swim; he 
does wdl if he keeps his head above water. 
But then in the law he must have a stout 
heart and an iron digestion, and must be 
regular as the town clock, or he may as 
well retire. Attorneys expect in a lawyer 
the constancy of the turtle-dove. — S. 
Smith. 

LAW*—^Requisites for Going to 

Wisely has it been said—that he who 
woidd go to law, must have a good cause, 
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a good purse, a good attorney, a good ad- 
vocate^ good evidence, and a ^Wjudge and 
jaiy—and having all these geods^ unless he 
has also good tuck, he will stand but a 
bad chance of success.—^TaysLER. 

LAW.—The Sovereignty of 

Sovereign law, that state's collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Sir W. Jones. 

LAW.—True 

True law is right reason conformably to 
nature, universal, unchangeable, eternal, 
whose commands urge us to duty, and 
whose prohibitions restrain us from evil 
—Cicero. 

LAW AND THE GOSPEL.—The 

Luther compares the Law and the Gospel 
to earth and to heaven. We should walk 
in the earth of the Law, in point of obey¬ 
ing, and in the heaven of the Gospel, in 
point of believing.— W. Sccker. 

LAW AND THE SWORD.—The 

In alt governments, there must of ne¬ 
cessity be both the law and the sword; laws 
without ams would give us not liberty, but 
licentiousness; and arms without laws would 

f troduce not subjection, but slavery. The 
aw, therefore, should be unto the sword 
what the handle is to the hatchet; it should 
direct the stroke, and temper the force.— 
Colton. 

LAWYER.—The Business of a 

A larvyer has no business with the jus¬ 
tice or injustice of the cause which he un¬ 
dertakes, unless his client asks his opinion, 
and then he is bound to gjve it honestly. 
The justice or injustice of the cause is to be 
decided by the judge. Consider what is 
the purpose of courts of justice: it is 
that every man may have his cause fairly 
tried by men appointed to try causes. A 
lawyer is not to tell what he knows to be a 
lie; he is not to produce what he knows to 
be a false deed; but he is not to usurp the 
province of the jury and of the Judge, and 
determine what shall be the effect of evi¬ 
dence—what shall be the result of legrl 
argument As it rarely happens that a man 
is fit to plead his own cause, lawyers are a 
class of the community who by study and 
experience have acquire the art and power 
of anrangmg evidence, and of applying to 
the points at issue what the law has settled. 
A lawyer is to do for his client all that his 
cOent might fairly do for himself if he could. 



munication. he has the advanti^e of his 
adversBiy, it is an advantage to which he is 
entitled. There must always bp^ some ad¬ 
vantage on one side or other, and it is better 
that ^vantage should be had by talents 
than by chance. If lawyers were to under¬ 
take no causes till th(^ were sure they were 
just, a man might be precluded altogether 
from a trial of his claim, though, were it 
judicially examined, it might be found a very 
just claim.— Dr. Johnson. 

LAWYER.—The Dealings of a 

A lawyer’s dealings should be just and fair, 
Honesty shines with great advantage there. 

COWFEB. 

LAWYERS.—Ancient 

Adorned with philosophy, as well as law, 
they descended to the courts to defend their 
clients; not with the hope of a paltry fee, 
but induced by the pure motives of meml* 
ship and humanity,—^by a desire of doing 
good, and a regard for public justice.— Dr. 
Knox. 

LAZINESS.—The Slow Travel of 

Lariness travels so slowly, that Poverty 
soon overtakes him.— Dr. Franklin. 

LEAL.—The Land o’ the 
I’m wearin’ awa’, 

. Like snaw-vkieaths in th<iw, 

I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal : 

There’s nae sorrow there, 

There’s neither cauld nor care. 

The day is aye fair 
In the land o’ the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn’s there, 

She was baith gude and fair. 

And oh I we grudg’d her sair 
To the land o’ the leal: 

But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, 

And joy’s a cornin’ fast, 

The joy that’s aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal.— Nairni , 

LEARNING.—The AAnihilatlon of 

Learning annihilates itself, and the most 
perfect is me hrst submerged; for the next 
age scales with ease the height which cost 
the preceding the full vigour of life.— 
Bunsen. 

LEARNING.—The Art of 

The chief art of learning is*to attempt 
but little at a time.—L ocke, 

LEARNING.—Business not InJuxed by 

If any man maintaineth that learning 
takes up too much time that might otherwise - 
be better employed, I answer that no man 
can be so straiten^ and oppressed with 
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business and an acti^ie coarse of life, bat 
nay have many vacant times of leisure, 
wlme he expects Uie returns and tides of 
business, exce^ he be either of a vci^r dull 
temper and m no dispatch, or ambitious, 
little to his credit and reputation, to meddle 
and engage himself in emiiloyment of all 
natures and matters above his reach. It re- 
maineth therefore to be inquired—^in what 
matter, and how, those spaces and times of 
leisure should be filled up and spent; whether 
in pl^ures or study, sensuality or contem¬ 
plation ; as was answered by Demos¬ 
thenes to i^schines, a man given to pleasure, 
when he told him by vray of reproach that 
his orations did smell of the lamp : “ In- 
d^," said Demosthenes, “ there is a great 
difference between the things that you and 
I do by lampdight" Wherefore, let no 
man fear lest learning should expulse busi¬ 
ness; nay, rather it will keep and defend 
the possessions of the mind against idleness 
and pleasure; winch otherwise, at unawares, 
may enter, to the prejudice both of business 
and learning.— Loud Bacon. 

LBARNIMO.->A Little 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pope. 

LEARNING.—Men of 

Dante was, perhaps, more tlian any man 
of his age skilled in the learning of bis 
times. He sustained, at the University of 
Paris, an argument against fourteen dispu¬ 
tants. He was conqueror in all. Michael 
Angelo WTis the architect of St. Petcr’.s; he 
also painted the roof of the Sistine Chapel; 
his sculptured monuments are amongst the 
greatest effort.s of genius; and as a poet and 
philosopher he was excelled by none of his 
time. We are told some extraordinary 
thii^ relative to the acquirements of James 
Criditoa—sumamed the Admirable Crich¬ 
ton. Before his twentieth year he had run 
through the whole circle of the sciences; 
could speak and write ten languages; was 
distinguished for his skill in singing and 
plajring upon all sorts of instruments. In 
Paris & disputed in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, 
Engli^, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonic; 
and, wW is still more extraordinary, in 
eithtt prose or verse. Bic^phy tells us of 
Sir Wuliam Jones, who died comparatively 
young, and yet acquired a critical knowledge 
of ei^t languages—Engl^ Latin, Frena^ 
Italian, Greek, Arabic, Perrian, and San- 
. ; he also knew e^t othm less pa> 

KCtly^ but was aUe to read them with the 
occasional use of a dictionary,—Spanish, 


Portuguese, German, Runic, Hebrew, Ben* 
galee, Hiodostanee, Turkish; and he knew 
so ranch of twelve other tongues, that they 
were easily attainable by him, luid life and 
leisure permitted his application to them,— 
Tibetian, Pdli, Phalavi, Deri, Russian, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swe(Bsh, 
Dutch, and Chmese.— J. Johnson. 

LEARNING.—The Pleasure of 

The stiu^le after learning is full of de¬ 
light The intellectual chase, not less than 
the material one, brings fresh vigour to onr 
pukes, and infinite palpitations of strange 
and sweet suspense. The idea that is gained 
with effort affor^ far greater satisisuition 
than that which is ac<]^uired with dangerous 
facility. We dwell with more fondness on 
the perfume of the flower that we have 
ourselves traded, than on the odour which 
we coll with carelessness, and cast away 
without remorse. The strength and sweet¬ 
ness of our knowledge depend upon the 
impression which it makes upon our own 
minds. It is the liveliness of the ideas that 
it affords, which renders research so fasci¬ 
nating ; so that a trifiii^ fact or deduction, 
when discovered or worked out by onr on n 
brain, affords us infinitely greater pleasuie 
than a more important truth obtained by 
the exertions of another.— C. Fleming. 

LEARNING.—The Pride of 

I felt the ennobling pride of le..rning. 
It is a fine thing to know that whiJb is 
unknown to others; it is still more dignifit.'tl 
to remember that we have gained it by oui 
energies.— C. Fleming. 

LEARNING.—The Privileges of 

Learning raises up against us many ene¬ 
mies, yet docs it invest us with grand and 
glorious privileges, and confers on us large¬ 
ness of beatitude. We rater on our stud^, 
and enjoy a society which we alone can 
biing together. We raise no jealousy by 
conversing with one in preference to an¬ 
other : we give no offence to the most illus¬ 
trious, by questioning him os long as we 
will, and leaving him as abruptly. Diver¬ 
sity of opinion raises no tumult in our 
presence; each interlocutor stands before 
us, sneaks, or is silent, and we adjourn or 
decide the business at onr leisure. Mthing 
is past which we desire to be present: and 
we enjoy anticipation somewhat like the 

E ower, which I imagine we shall possess 
ereafter, of sailing on a wish from world 
to world.— Landor. 

LEARNING.—Reason for oot 

Some people will never leant anything, 
for this reason—that they understand every¬ 
thing too soon.— Pope. 
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S.BAKKIKQ.-'^Snceeti in 
pr. Samuel Lee, Regius Professor of 
Hetirew in the University of Cambridge, 
was the sou of a poor widow, who did all 
aibe could for him by sending him to the 
charity school of the village, and appren* 
ticing him, when twelve years of age, to a 
carpenter. Nevertheless he learned to love 
books, and some of those which came in 
his way containing Latin quotations, excited 
an intense desire to learn that language. 
At seventeen he purchased “Ruddiman’s 
Latin Rudunents,^’ which he soon com¬ 
mitted to memory. He then possessed 
himself of “Corderius’ Colloquies,’* “En- 
.tk’s Dictionary,” and “Beza’s Testament.” 
At this period Lee’s wages were but six 
shilhngs per week; the next year, being 
his eighteenth, they were raised one shilling, 
and the following year another. Out of 
jtius miserable pittance he had to find food, 
washing, and lodging. No wonder that 
he haa to sell one book before he pur¬ 
chased another. However, he conquered 
the lAtm language. He next puidased 
a Greek Grammar, Testament, Lexicon, 
and Exercises, and soon Greek was mas¬ 
tered. Hebrew, Chaldee, aud Syriac fol¬ 
lowed, so that when this son of toil and 

E iivation had reached his twenty-fifth year, 
e had, without the slightest help from 
anyone, mastered six languages. An in- 
jddent then threw him in the way of the 
Oriental scholar—Dr. Jonathan Scott, who 
put into bis hands elementary books in 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindostanee. Only 
a few months' diligence was required, not 
merely to enable him to master these lan- 

? uages, but absolutely to compose in them. 
Conquest followed conquest, until the ap¬ 
prentice lad attained his present proud 
position, adding dignity to the chair which 
so worthily elevated him.—J. Johnson. 

LBARNINO.—A Tax upon 

Suppose we put a tax upon learning? 
Leammg, it is tiue, is a useless commodity, 
but I think we had better lay it on igno¬ 
rance ; for learning being the property but 
of a very few, and those poor ones too, 1 
am afraid we can get little among them; 
whereas ignorance will take in most of the 
great fortunesin the kingdom. —Fielding. 

Blank 

There ai€ in man, in the beginning and 
it the end, as in books, two blank Mok- 
b^er^ leaves—childhood and age,— 
RlCBTBK. * 

LBAVBS—Cheer the Bay. 

A firesher grech the smelling leaves display. 
Add, g^lstmdng as they tremble, dhcer the 
day.—P arnbix. 


LEAVES.—A LeHon from die 

As the light leaVes, whose fall to min 
bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of 
cares, 

Descend in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ; 
Such is man’s doom—^and ere an hour be 
flown, 

Reflect, thou trifler, such may be thine 

own I -HemAN s. 

» 

LEBANON.—Mount 

Though Lebanon lias been consecrated 
by no great event, though no manifestation 
of God has made its soil sacred to the 
pilgrim, and though it has not ihat olaiw 
to a place among the hst of immortal 
mountains that otbeis possesa, it is, never¬ 
theless, mentioned so fiequcntly in the 
Bible, and spoken of with such dciight by 
prophets and kings, and, indeed, used by 
God so often Himself to illustrate His 
declarations to IIU people, that we have 
come to regard it as a holy mountain. 
Besides, the wood firom Solomon’s Temple 
was cut from its slopes, and many of the 
sacred utensils were made from its fragrant 
cedars. Christ and the Church are also 
likened to Lebanon, from their fruitfulness, 
fragrance, and glory. Even Jerusalem was 
sometimes called Lebanon, because the 
houses as well as the Temple weie built 
almost entirely of its cedars. 

Much of its original grandeur is gone ; 
still, from the sea, it is ^orious to behold. 
Rising ten thousand feet m the heavens, it 
rolls its white and ancient peaks along the 
sky, as if it constituted the outer w^ of 
the earth. Running from the north-east to 
the south-west, it stretches from opposite 
Damascus to the plains of Esdraelon, into 
which it seems to sink. The great land¬ 
mark of that country, being the highe.st 
mountain in Syria, it stands unwastM by 
tfie ravages of time. Nations may be bom 
and die, at its base cities sink and lise, and 
the records of human history fail; yet, so 
long as the Bible remains, Lebanon ^aU 
stand as one of its witnesses, a perpetual 
memento of departed glory. Around its 
hallowed form rests an atmosphere of 
beauty; and, to the end of time, the 
tiaveUer, pauung at its base, shall sig^ as 
he remembers how the poets of Israel 
struck their lyres; and the prophets of God 
breathed forth their numbeiB, in its praise. 
—Headley. 

LB18URB.—The Betln of 

The desire of Insure is mudt more 
natural than of business and Gaie.<sr^iR 
W. Temple. 
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LEISURE—.to be Enjoyed. 

No man is ol)liged to do as much as he 
can do. A man t.s to have part of his life 
to himself. If a soldier Ims fought a good 
many campaigns, he is not to be blamed 
if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician, who has prac^cd long in a 
great city, may be excused if be retiies to a 
small town, and takes less practice. Now 
the good 1 can do by my conversation 
bears the same proportion to the good I 
c.in do by my writings, that the practice 
of a physician, retired to a small towi, does 
to his practice in a great city.—Du. Jon.\- 
SON. 

LEISURE.—Less at 

I am never le'.s at leisure than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when I am alone. 
—African us. ‘ , 

LENDING.—The Evils Attendant on 

I 

Lendest thou aught? so gctlest thou it not 
again. K\eu if it be lestorcd, it is not 
resloied so soon as it ought to be, nor so 
well and good ; and thou lowest a friend 
Ihei eby.—Lu I UF.R, 

LENGTH.—Eieesafvt) 

The sin of excessive length.-StllKLRY. 

LESSON.—The Force of a 

I'lie living leeson s^Ie into the heart 
With more fofc* dwells in 

woids.—J. *9ElKiMsoN‘. 

^ • 

LETTER.—An ULtempered 

An ill-tempered letter, once sent, will 
embitter a lile-time. We once saw’ an old 
gentleman, with a wise, fine head, calm face, 
and most benevolent look, but evidently 
tbin skinned and irascible, beg of a post* 
master to fclum him a letter which he had 
dropped into the box. To do so, as every- 
b(Kly knows, is illegal; but won over by 
the old gentleman’s impottunity, the post, 
master complied, upon Tall prooli in com¬ 
paring the writing, etc., being given. Then, 
with a beaming face, the oUjrg^leman Rtfe 
the letter into fragments, and, scattering 
them to the wind, exrlaimed-*-‘**Ah 1 I’v? 
preserval my friend." The fac:^ is, heUkd 
written a letter in a state of irritslioi^ which 
was probably unjust and burtful, but which 
he*bad wisely recalled. “Written words 
remain,” is not only a proveib, but a very 
grave caution ; arid hence the advice—never 
to write in anger, or, at any rate, to l«ep 
your letter till you are cool —Friswell. 

LETTER.-A Shorn 

A short letterto adistant friend is, in my 
opinion, on insult like that of a slight bow 


or cursory salutation;—a proof of uiiwil'- 
lingncbs to do much, even where there is a 
necessity of doing something.—DR. John* 
SON. 

LETTERS.—The Embassies of 

They aie those wing’d postilions that can 
fly 

From the Antartic to the Arctic sky— 

The heralds and swift harbingers that move 
From east to west on embassies'of love. 

Howrix, 

LETTERS.—The Inventor of 

The inventor of means to supply the 
defects of memoryi and to predude the 
}iosstbility of deceit, was elevated by the 
exuberant gratitude of a rude age above the 
rank of humanity. To Theuth, the in¬ 
ventor of letters among the higyplians, and 
to the same personage, undci the name of 
Hermes among the Greeks, divine honours 
were paid ; an apotheosis surely more justi¬ 
fiable, on principles of reason, than that of 
Bacchus, the cultivator of the vine, or of 
lifrculcs, the cleaner of a stable.—D r. 
Knox. 

LETTE RS.—Laboured 

loiboured letter*, written like those of 
Pope, yet .apparently in all tbc ease of pri¬ 
vate confidence, hut which the writer meant 
one day to publish may be compared to 
that dishabille in Which a beau^ would 
wish you to believe you have sQjqMscd hei, 
after spending three hours at hertoilctte.— 
Colton. 

LETTERS.-The Style of 

The style of letters ought to be fre^ easy, 
and natural.—W alsh. 

LETTER-WRITING.-Our 

I.odk at our rirtter-writing J Formerly, 
when two people loved each other much, 
they winute twice a month, and got on very 
w'cll; now, people between whom there is 
little love write to each other every morn¬ 
ing, <hd get on no better. Forracily, rnetr 
even lawyers, ignited 
somi^ uppoetaiR motive to set their pens 
grange Upw, ec^ interest, each anxiety, 
takes a sMbllie^ and thrusts it into your 
nerves. Formerly, the twsl afforded time 
for reflection; one turned one’s cross moods 
over and over in one’s mind Vdbre giving 
them vent; many a sadness has been.trans^ 
focmet' into joy during the interval hrtween 
one mail and fhe next; many difficulties 
have found their solution; Mople used to 
tell you of events whOT they had happened; 
now, they write them off while they are 
happening 1 —Casparin. 
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LEVELLER — The Character Attributed 
to a 

A Icvdlet has long ago been set do\vi> as 
4 iiliculons and thimencal being, ulio, ii 

I (* toul 1 fill h h 1 uo’k to-diy, would lia\ 
to begin it a f iiii to norrow — C ot i o . 

LEVLLLERS —The Absurd Do..tune of 

1 here is one Mrs Macaulay in this low n 
a great republic in One div when I w i 
it her hoiisi, I put on a \ci> giave couii 
Uni'KC, and ill to liei “Midam, I am 
now become a (om otto voiir u ly ol thii 1 
mg I am cmvinccd tint all mankind iu 
ipon an triud foi in , ai 1 to t,i\i jou in 

II Kiiiisii ml Ir pioof, imdam, tint 1 am in 
1 Illicit, lieu is aacij sensible, cud, vc ' 
Dclnved fcllrev cUi/cii )om iootman, I 
d III that he ma\ be dhwed to it dm n 
ml tlim. Ml 'i u* I thii shiM 1 Iiei i’ 

1) ui lily ot till lecelliiiT doctiini ‘*1 
h > n \ii 111 i me sniec Sii, youi IcmI- 
Ilis Ml Ii 1) La cl dcr i a-' fir as them 
«■ Ue but they ruiin t boar K\elhiig r 

10 th 11 s 1\ I Ii y Mould all Imi son 
j ipl< uni 1 tllim , mIv not ditn In 
SI nil pn 11 I u, tiRiii - Dp Joi n‘() 

levity and GRAVITY 

Tfvity 1 oltcn less fcolish, and grui 
less MIL, thai cub of them a]i]K ii— 
l 1 l()\ 

LEVITY AND GUILT 

\ 1 111 1 f f h nfy IS 11 111 I of null —l>r 
1 V )t '( 

LIAR - The Erjvcry and Cowaidice of a 

A h iriifidd ’ c 1 lact ton nd Of 1 win' 

1 e IS i (( M id ton i d men , f ir a lie f k i 
tiol, III h I 'll III man Mon i \ignj 

LI \R — r^lstticoci and Truth with a 

A hu t)< 1 a *h miking filseliotd 
a^l u II 11 til Old ciilsMith mil in 

11 t' it elf I ai In c fd thood — Sjij s 

olC t 


I LIBELS - The Use to be Made of 

j Though some make slight of hlicls, y cl 
you may see by them how the wind sil-, 

I as, lake a stiaw and thiow it up into the 
j air, you diall sec by that Mhicfi way the 
' Mind IS, wlinh you shall not do hy east'll' 
up a stone Moie ^olid things do nil 
how the comjffexion of the times so we 1 
a. ballads and libels —St T Di Y 

LIBERALITY - Cast Awaj. 

That libeialily i"" but cast a" ay 
\Mnth ni Ic us I now whit yc c i 
J ly Dlmivm 

’ I .i^RALlTY —Exii pits of 

I Old Cliirf Juslict III* , Ilaninn 1 I 
Doddndge I’a'ter, '’til olhcis, ii ilnly 
mac a *0 hi 1 F their me mu , Di V ids 1 
III Ml 1 lyiL i/c/iij/ Ml ^\es 1 yu 
liiye uliiil iiccc iti Ihc t omit ' 
Minin •'1 11 thou h unlc yy illlu’, 1 
Inly gut all she touli sut by i ic 1 1 
1 ind Cl inmieil Id i’l \ l 1 

' MI ERALITY — The Offite of 

Iheciflici f f 11 ) nhly le 1 sti. 1 i m ,um 
yyidi iiulgmci 1 - C i( n ci 

LIBLRALITY a Vntue 

A g{mrous aiiliio if i\i^ 1 ’ n 1 , 

I’uie m ihc I 1 i s c < il i iin 1 

I>i ii 

LIBERATOR - The Mint cf a 

Tie yilio breal , the h Ueis cf * yin, 
in 1 delucis a 11 itioii fi iin Ihi ildoin foin , 
in my o])iiiion, the nobles* c imiitnl on Ih 
gnat luy rl Imp, wliil I lie clistiil iitcs llu 
gicitist b’l 111^ yyhich man can meu 
Jiom mm , but next lo that 1 llii input i 
him, yylio, in times like the jucsint, wateln 
01(1 th i lifiic I f juiblie hb itv, njiii, 
1 its luiiii lition , and siionethcns its cciiieit, 
when he beholds it lia tening to decay.'— 
R HVII 


LIARS Silent in the Light of Truth 

r pi lie u hew lint fif 's stop then 
m III 1 , .ml in silent the momint they 
piiccue i ’> h ly iiiglil , and even so 
unit liais hill 111 11 ]w uf wlun (m' 
* n jS loitli Ilk li lit I 1 111 th ScitviK 

LIBEL—The Denrip'ini ol a 

A libel, a conling t* ^ir hi nuis Tlacoii 
is a /u, 4 net niis untiuth , iiid then a 
hdl some 1 u I n I lewd lon}.U( hitb tdUd, 
yea, run" il oil, ind pcuhnice was yyel 
conic inuiie lo sjme beau is thereof.—Di 
} t nil 
liz 


LIBERTY — The Blessedness of 


O T ibcity ' t*um god Ic lieaxc ily liri.,lit, 

Profit p of blis, II I pu mill yyitli iL- 

hjM ' 

rternil pi a uu-, in thy pic'-cnce reign, 

And smiliii j Plenty leads tl y wdiiton 
tram , 

Lased of hci loid, subjection glows more 
light. 

And Povcity looks ehceiful m thy sight; 

'Ihou iruk’st tlie gloomy face of Nalmc 


Ray, 

Giv St beauty to the smi, and 
the day, 


pleasure to 
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lliec, roddea"*, tliet Biilxnfeii's iJcntl les , icdrsunt buntj refused, he hteamc quite 
TIow'has she. oft ixhiusted all hei »toie'>, melancholy, and at |^st died of qiief The 
IIow olt m feMs of death lh> piescuec pains of imp'i,onmeiit also, hie tho-e of 
sought, servitude, are more m eoneeplion tlun in 

Nor llmil s the mighty piue loo deuly leility We are all ptisomt What u 
bought hie, but the pii'.on of tli s ] 5 I 

On lortign mountains miy the sun ret nt , men the wide sets aie but ii iios d tih 
lire grape’s sefl jiiie , ihl niel'mv it to j ind the w ill itsell to> limtel foi tlun 
vniie. desires, to roam fiom t i t to nf,t, fiim 


With ciUon f rosis al in i di ♦ u I soil 
An 1 llu lit 1 li\e viell with fli its of oil, 
S\e in\> not the uaimei clime tint 1 1 
In ten decrees cf moit ui lul^eut 1 le 
\ 11 al the CO 11 sene i of om liea\e i lej in« 
Hioufhoci om heads the fic/ienlhial 
^hme , 

’IIS I ibiitj that eiowns Ihitaniui i le, 

All 1 111 il t h< r I 11 II r ) 1 ind h i 1 le d 
mount nil smile Addison 

blUCKTY must be £ arned 

I lU 1) t ill n 1 (ill 1 pes) 1 ^ 
] eipie mu I i i s them ehts t > it 1 i il 
must be taraeu I el le it em be iiijoje I - 
C 1 i >s 

1 IDERIY A Ocei il Preftience foi 

Whit 1 ) h iiefitnl to the ] le a-. 

1 belts, a huh ue s i i ot t i!\ li It mti t 
tit ni lit aftei 1 \ Ill 1 I il ) 1 1 b 1 t 
4 lid to bt pieliiied < all Ihm (.nil 


noith to soutb, is their sth d 1 it, an I 
when Oiey haae put a {iidle i lund tl 
lobe, ai (Il e lUintcl bet lu etlu^ e uiio 
navel to Ih nioon 1 i i ion 

LIBERTY — The Love of 

liitciwoaua is the Im of lil erly wit i 
ttenli am<n t fthelieait —W ashin ux 

I IIBERTY Natural and Civil 

lo do what vie uill is naluial 1 ^.rtv 
I 0(1 vdiit we will eon i kiitlj willi li • 
inleitsls ef the eommuuily to wJidi \e 
h It ng- is (imI hb( iij * ’ * Ni 1 

In eitv 1 It 1 dat of cmanm u] a 

I w aiU tivil liberty is tlie safe i\ 1 isi i, 
iiiim ilfste 1 tiip>ineiit ol a eul i\ ited tn 
(1 uie 'l.DN 1 \l 1 y 

^ LIBERTY—PoLlieal 

Ifhiital 111 Cl tv Is il fauiil I'l r i 
lit itioi a! gaveii men -"'1 MLsi,^,,!! l 


LIBERTY General Fjmpathj in 

lilt mint (f h'titv 1 so illuimg th t 
4 all vlio h hi 1 )i It lie uietl t' I iiiiin uii 
tel el wishts in llun lit on tlu i t ui e i 
1 lat of the whole lium m i u , an 1 bee j ii 
our own -IsWNAi 

I IBERTY The llabnatiou ol 

I tcmal sjmit of the ehamle ini i i ' 

Slightest 111 dungeons, Libeilv ' thou 
ait 

I I ih K tin hibitalion u tin lieiil — 
Hi heal I, which 1 \e ot tliet al iiii cm 
bind, 

And whin thy sous ' > f tlei ii cm 
SI, n d— 

lo fellers .aid the diinp vaults dnie 
,.liom, 

llun ciuiilij con puis with thin in il¬ 
ly idt m. 

And iitiihIll’s fum finU win^s oi even 
wind Lm ON 

LIBERTY— more Ima;, i aiy than Real 
A etntentcl cili/eii t( Milan, who lii^ 
never pas ed bey nd ik walls duiin tU 
eouist of sivt) jt V’ , bt ,7 n leuil by tlu 
governor not lo Mu h \ ml its gabs 
became immediat la miwi diK, anl ftU st 
j owcrful an inrlin ilion l > do th a which lu 
had so long c intintt dly iitjetltd, tint, 
on his apiilieaton foi a lelease fioiii this 


LIbERTY a Piieeksb lieasute 

I ibdlv ' tint pie lous OK 
'lilt ptul, thi .,em, the tduu eo its 
most, 

\ei tint enjoy lumjclf —1 .n wl leh he 
li aiiis 

Ills eolliis ol tlu u eo n—111 lull ifbl) I, 
(jOcS with ut sleep pine liiiii elf silljw 
p lie t 

^ ea, makes a piwn of his own soul -lacks 
case - 

1 lets till the bile gn.iws appetite awav- 
1 t igt s b itli be IV en uid hell onlv to sli 
I 1 he weal el of it'—J S K\miLs 

LIBERTY - The Right of 

Libel ly is the right lo do what the liws 
I )W , md if 11 itucn toul 1 do what the/ 
i rbid, it would bt no Iniigei Iibeilv, 1 e* 
I tause otlieis would hue the same* loweu 

1 MOMlSQllll 

LIBERTY —True 

^ I his IS true libtit)—whei fite bom men, 
Having to advise the public, mu sj e k 
out, 

W hi h ht who can ind w II, deseivcs high 
I aise , 

Who neither can nor vtill, miy Kid lii> 
jieace 

\M i tan be justci in a sta e f 1 u '1 is' 

I l KITIDIS. 
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LI BE RTY— Worshipped. 

’Tib thou, thrice sweet and gnicious god¬ 
dess, Liberty ! whom all in public or in 
private worship, whose t.islc is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature her'clf 
shall change ; no tint (»f words can spot thy 
.sn )wy mantle, or chemic power turn tliy 
sceptre into iron: with thee to smile iijxm 
him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
liappier than his inonaich, from uhose 
court thou art exiled.—.S iernh. 

LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE, 

There arc two thing.s widely dilfercnt, 
yet often confounded together -liberty and 
independence ; and this confusion has done 
infinite mischief. Liberty is one thing ~ 
independence anotlur ; a man is free, poli¬ 
tically, whose riglitful energies arc not 
cminped by the selfish, unjust claims of 
another. A man is indi‘]H‘ndcnt, i)olilic.illy, 
when ho is free from every lie that binds 
man to man. One is nalioii.d blcsMsliiess. 
the other is national anarchy. Libeily 
makes y*u loyal to the giand l.iw—" 1 
oughtiinlepiiidenec puts yon m a po-,i- 
iiou to oliey the e\il law'—“ 1 will ’ - h. 
W. Kojikuison. 

LIBRARY.—An Addition to a 

ITc who does not aspiie to make some 
.small addition to his libiary, were if only 
by a critiral catalogue, must indeed bt not 
more animated thaw a le.ulcn Mercury, lie 
must be as indolnil as ih.il ammal call¬ 
ed the sloth, v’ho ptiishes on the tiee Ik 
climbs, iifle*' he has eaten all its leaves.— 
I. Diskaku. 

LIBRARY.—An Address to a 
Oolden volumes ! richest tieasiirc" 1 
Objects of delicious pleasiucs ! 

Vou iny eyes rejoicing please, 

You my hands in r.ipluie sei/e 1 
Jiiillinnt wits, and musing s,igus, 
laghts who beamed thiongh many ages : 
1 a- 11 to your c niscious le.ivis their stoiy, 
And dar d to trust yon with lltcir glory ; 
And now their hope of f.uue ailiicved, 

Dear volumes ! you have lUit di eeived ! 

Kan'i z vu. 

LIBRARY.—The Enjoyment of a 

Literature, like virtue, is often its own 
reward, and the enthusiasm some experieme 
in the permanent eujoyiuciils of a vast 
library has far outweighed the neglect or 
(he calumny of the world, which some of 
its votaries have received. From the time 
tiutt Cicero fumred forth his feelings in his 
oi.ilion for (he poet Archias, innumerable 
are the testimonies of men of letters of the 
pleasurable delirium of their re.se.uehes. 

324 


Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and 
Chancellor of England so early as 1341, 
jicrhaps raised the first private library in our 
country, lie purchased thirty or forty 
volumes of the Abbot of St. Allians for 
fifty pounds’ weight of silver. He was so 
enamoured of his large collect ion, that he 
expressly composed a trc.atise on his love of 
books,, under the title of “ I’hilobiblioii ” ; 
and w'liieh has been recently translated.— 
I. DlSRAtU. 

LIBRARY.—An Inscription over ■ 

Tile mc< 1 icine of the mind.—D iodorus. 

LIBRARY.—A Large 

A large lilirary is apt to distract rather 
than to instruct the icainer: it is much 
b(.iter to be confined to a few aiitliois than 
to wander ot random overman)*.—.Si m c'v. 

LIBRARY.--A Licenser Necessary fox a 

In my humble opinion a licenser is as 
netessary lor a circulating library as foi 
iliaiiialie productions intended for lepie- 
sont. 'll 1011 ; e-,ptLi.n!ly when 11 is considv-u 1 
liovv young peoiilc often pioeure, and some- 
limes in a .secret ni.niner. books of so evil 
a tendency, that not only tlieii time is most 
slinmcfully wasted, but their nioi.als ami 
manners taiiiteil and waij'cd for the it- 
maiuder of tlieir lives.— 1. CooKL. 

LIBRARY.—A Student’s • 

He has his Koine, his Florence, his whole 
glowing Italy, williin the foiii wails of his 
lilitaiy. He h.is in Ids books the ruins of 
an aiiti,|uc world, and the gloiics of a 
modern one.—LOiNGHvl 1 ow. 

LIE. The Cause of a 

It is wilful deceit that makes a lie.— 
Adn, rAJ.bY. 

LIE.—A Practical 

A man may .act a lie, xs by pointing his 
fingei in a wrong direction when a traveller 
inijuircs of liiiti Ids road,—A un. Palev. 

LIE. - The Treatment due to a 

A lie should be trampled on and extin¬ 
guished wlicrever found. 1 am for fumi¬ 
gating the almo-iphcre when I suspect that 
falsehood, like pes'ilencc, breathes around 
me.—C arlyle. 

LIE. —The Troublcaomenesa of a 

Truth i.s always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is alw.ay 5 
near at hand, sits upon unr lips, and is 
ready to drop out before we are awrare; a 
he is troublesome, and sets a man’s inven- 
tiv..n upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
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grfat many more to mike it pool It is 
like butkhni' upon a false fo mrl ition, Inch 
continuill) stands in mid of pi ops to shore 
It up, and proves at last mote chai^cablc 
than to have raised a substantial buildmt; 
at first iijion a true and solid foun lition — 
Addison 

LIFE —The Appearance of 

I ifc is like a beautitui and win bn" lane, 
on eitliei side !mf(Ut flowirs and biautiful 
butterflies and tempting fniits, whuh we 
scarcely pause to admiie and to tt te, so 
Lopfcr are we to hasten to an opening whuh 
we jmoRiie will be mne bi lutiful still 
But by degrees is we idianii thi tiies 
prow bleak , the flowtis ami Inilterflies fai', 
the frnts disapptai, and we find wc ln\e 
aiiiie I —to rneh idisirtwa ti —Ssia 

LIFE —The Alt of 

riie ait of lift Is m>it hi c (lit \ i thi 
ail than the dtn ti s ii le t I of ihi 
tin* It should St in I u uh an 1 tiin t in I 
onsets whuh aie s nidin i ul tin sj ltd 
Amomnus 

LIFE — The Better Understanding of 

\\ t un 1 ( I siaiul lifi bol tc 1 w ben w i bi 1 11 e 
111 a fiituit sla e and i <i ul an 1 a Simoui 
1 li) will ju Igt tlie w lid \n[ 1 noM 

S()\ 

LIFE — The Brevitj of 

If till fust diath bt the misti ss of m i 
tils Did the tnijnessof till niii\ers( leflict 
thin on lilt brcMt) of lih I hut bun 
and that is ill, siid ^ali liii llu ( itat wl 
was coniiiitioi of llu 1 isl The longist 
hvii ha<l but a hinlfiil >f di>s an I 1 fe 
iistll IS but leiitlt, ilways be^^iiuuni, whiit 
It ends Mamiivs 

1 IFE — Tht Dceeptiventsb of 

^^hcn I eoiisidtr life li all i I'lt t 
^ et, fool d With hope, mm in out the ilt 
ttit 

1 last on snil think to morrow will lepav 
I o monow s falsi i than th foimii dij , 

I Its woise , and while it si\s we shill be 
blest 

With some n \v jo\s, cuts ofl what we 
possess! 

Stiange coremgt' none would live jnsl 
) e irs ag un, 

Yet all hope pltasutt in what jet umun , 
And from the drti’^s of lift tlimk to rtelite 
What the fust spnghilv luiming could not 
give - I)KYDr N 

LIFE—Defined 

Life consists in a faculty posstsstd by 
certain corporeal sulistanees, of eontimiing 


for a lime under one determined foim, by 
atti acting mecssanlly from without, and 
identifying with the matter of their own 
composition, particles of extraneous sub 
stances, and by rendeiing to the surroundiiy 
elements poi tions of thei own—Cuvin 

LIFE —Different Forms of 
Time aie innumerable forms of life in 
crea ion ihe fiist and lowe->t is the 
VI at able, tlie second is the animil, and 
the tl ird and highed is the intelleitual 
An I m e\“iyont of thi'-e man i testa turns 
th re are stv ral tkgrtes ba which n'>t iir 
rises to the jitifielion of that kind whuh 
Ins so lie mar resemblance of the n \t 
lb )vt It 1 01 example —some th ii s 
without hfi are much laiger and grailn 
ihui olliets , s me plants and flowtis too, 
siipasstluii neigliboiis both in 1o\ilui s 
an I fiigranei, ind approach mam ii 
sine llitu art aUo mjriads <t I viii 
cti itiircs that jctipy a jK) ition b Iwit i 
t'u \tg table and animal king loni-, n 1 
111 * 111 'lits Imi not ytt ilLternimetl whtt i i 
t> i ik tin.Ill amoiu pi ants 01 animals whik 
s nut aiiiinil iie mne ippiehensivc and 
d tie linn lluir ftlbws, and setni but 
nt it nut fi im iiilelligtnec itself— 1)R 
l)a\ II s 

LIFE —A Dissipated 

lo lead idissipatid lift may be edled a 
kind of dt ath — 0 \ id 

LIFE Tht Liijojment of 

Itow sin 11 a p 111 1011 of iiui lift it is lint 
Wl u ill) til) V ’ In a mill wc .aic 1 > I ing 
lirwaid lo things th t ait to tone ii 
oil ij, wt ait lo 1 iiig bitkw inis to 
l 1 nn„s lint ait g me last, in uiiiih o I, 
Ih u^h wt aijiii nidtttl to bt im rt 
onii) I 1 in I nil, s lint aieprtsnit, yt ev n 
lint IS t o Util absoibttl in vogue dt ti 
inin I iis l tv istb happv on some finviit 
dtywliLiiw hivt lime Ctii luN 

LIFE “ The Lvrrlasting 

Till irisj it of tint eveilisting lift, tlie 
ptrfiil pisii t yet to lomt the mrinile pro 
git s btloit ns ehttis and tomforts tti 
Imit Sad and disappon led, full cf sell 
u])ioiLh w shall not 1 1 ifoievti Ihe 
1 .,lit of ht *11 bitaks upon the niphl if 
tinl soirow sill, lilt soinbit cl nid^ vvhie’i 
oviiluing th tast, giow 1 pnri’t now it'l 
Us tilt (lawn >4 III ivtn I com n, in (lur 
fut ghanu loi by tint smiit in lh< ntw- 
boin i,low , WL ait lH„inJtd of in sadiuss 
btfoie we aie await Ih* c ri nnfv of 
this pioaokes us to patience, it foibulsus 
to bt slothfuilv soRt wl il It (ill us t > tie 
up and doing -1 r\KK.lK 
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LIFL Fill Item 

Muiv intn fill m lift fioin the m int, i 
they ait to) itil) lo siippo t, ot lliobt 
Hitat o''C'i'-u)ns wlititm ihty mij^ht Init 
bhoNVit ihui till twoiUiincss 11111 tlitii in 
ttgnty 1 ut 11 'uth juisms shiuM 1 
mtnihtr tint at oidti to tiv m 1 i tlici 1 
iLSttl h< 1 ik>, \\t fust j it\t It with \nlti 
befou vtt tiust it Mitli iMiu 11 ) niou 
iiiniuU, ti \ il imlwtni) ht s)\ lunituhi 
opphluniiu tf bun lusl ii)d uj ii£;ht, at 
consUntb ottiiiuni, t > t\t i> oik ind it 1 
in Ullllll]U H 11 ll It till! KtU Ul tlitbt kSbCt I 
ti in s tl) it linn I iii\ mil Is 1 it] lies .uul 
]i lute til t \tiy t] poitunitits offneilLi 
.1U inrtintiil, lutl of hijui conf Itiiti 
isliitli tuiii tut S) iich 1 IniM t II 
\ Imh th )st tl )iic irt ptimilttd t > it ] 
ttliu hivi jitMoislj SMI - Loin s 

Lll E— will Find lU I c el 1 

1 ik 1 1 s\ i 11 S) I ' 

laid 111 11 sil, sMi i'k It ? 11 \ 

1 1 ,J 1 1 IS 

III E— 11 1 t F'os ud Child 

\\ tli ill 1 (’ll liii 1 111 lilt 1 ' t 

<■ u lilt n 1 ' l' bt t I iP 111 I 1 fit SI I f 1 1 
ill It mil tie] s<d sMih siil h an iit I 
liltk loll 1 It jii t till n fill s->lti], ai 1 
Iht til 1 t tl -biK "SN JlMILJ 

LIFE —Fritndbhip in the Middl Station o' 

Unit 1 isiilit til t tiis {11 tl] i) 
t > lit nil I p li III 11 , f I til il it til 

tlutllv til ul lid 1 1 tilt 11 1 lit St11 11 1 
lit Jin Ml* u is liitn’ III] 1 1 litst 
ninsl nitii (1 Liitit II ttui|tis It i| t 1 1 
iiivy til K It, ssIiLii lJu> t as ki tin | 
lirgt (pitiluiiilits uth p 1 oils lust tf 
iloHiF good I ) tbtii 11 ss tit itii , 111 I tf ' 
t ]uniii^ '1 I nndshi]) aid tslttni i f miii 
)l im rii 1 1 1> mil t no a Iv unt'' a s lui, I 
iiid an 1 ot 11 j;td t J issotnit ssi h tl t 
sskom tilts 1 Ut httit kin li t s ft lit 1 
] t >1 It ol 111 lor still in , ssliu lit u'))( tl ' 
t) lias* Llica ] 1 h 1 of fii nd !i ] 1 ji tt 1 
tvtiisvhtit hcvssould Ik mo t f 11 I of) 11 I 
ciiig till a ft ttioiis But th u h Ihi j 1 I . 
h ivt 111It 11 ilu\ in at pi 1111,. 1i 1 1 1 a ] ' 

tilt} tain ot bt so ml in c f lit snitti t> f 
tlitiii IS I nil of I ijwti mil sinti tin 
lliouistlic} It (< SI inis ittjun t itiii flat 
1 I}, 1 isti ul if Ktl ssill in 1 kiiuhus 11 
’ i> bitn sti} judiLioii ly itiinik 1 tl t 
s\t itt h (111 tin nil It ly lit siisitt 
sst ppil 1 111 lliaii [>} till \\( iittiv II 1 
lint I m 11 is ni da 11 oi 1 > 11 In fiuii 1 
by obli^iiij I 1 n * K» f 11 1 a 1 11 tl tu 

fore tho( St to lit III til ill lilt SMS, 1 1 
to Iiivt ni} (oiiiiiititt sMta Ill} liitiils iitd 
both bv oil n itions pstn 11 d nttivtd 
1 ha/t k ) m itli ] IK c tl It all tht (bii^a 
^2() 


tiont sh( iild Ik on iiiy suit, ind sh i d be 
sfmd lint, if tht} all hy on hu, lie s ould 
Iso hivi t to inuthpiide to bt cnliitl} 11 y 
uiidti tlum, 01 hist a peifttl tomplattiity 
ai 111} tom] 111} —Ilu Ml 

LIFE —The Great 

Ahost lilt daiksomc st 1 of dt ilh 
I 00m tht gitil lift llnl is to bi, 

\ Imd of cloud ind niystti}, 

A dim mu ssilli slis] ti of men 
1 onj[ (It id Ill I ] isstd 1 tsontl oui 1 til 
\sst siiutl sst gi/t, md 111 Id om brt ilh 
i ill tin 1 la J igti t s imshtUi, 

ItlMllg Us 111 J tipltxiU, 

And d( iiblful sslittl ti u has been 
\ \ i I 11 of the sioj] 1 ua ttii, 

(.Il 1 1 11, ht 11111,1 of oui ossa 
A 1 a t tut sk} ai s ijnmis Ihiossn 

Am \ t)i It 1 sJ, 

I II r Giowlh the *' fn o'" 

( 1 stli 111 tilt anuml ml vt.);ti b * 
ss rl I 1 till UK ,,11 ml (i]\ suit si ii, 

(1 ilk 11 a bi u i h tit sal 1 ul iii 
ut foilh ltd Ill 11 s tin lit Ilu punt 
Ul 1 111 ss lint 1 I I (k (’1 1 VI 1 Iht sip 
uliith ]s till 'ill tf tl I titc d ( not i( itJt 
it Is not ciKuliti til 11 h it li 111 
mfsnt list, it losss iiititi t 111 stituie 
tliil}, while ils ftiluT s fill out uiidu lly 
a l) tint thfiiit si ipt ssliith tlitv irt lo 
sst i lliitii li lift - lU \\ O'll J hLI N 

Lll L —Happinc in the Middle Station of 

The mi Idle t iLion, is it 1 tii >sl hijps 
III 111111} it ittl , s» p util ul Ills in till 
lint 1 II 111 ]lictl 111 It ( Ul suth th 
,,1 stt Ul UK,t n 1 Iti In ossn hip])ni s 
111! iti]) s lie vs C1J ))m(al fioni comj mi ' 
In situation vulli tint of ptisons above ti 
I eloss hail —III su 

LIFE —The Happy 

M ulial, the things lint do all in 
lilt li ippy Ilf , bt these, I laid — 

1 lit IK lit left, lit t g it with piin , 

Ibt fiuiMui v,ioiuiii, the quiet nand ; 
lilt tijual fiitn 1 , no qruilgt, no stnfe , 

“N > tlni i of iidt, noi „ntnimtt, 

\\ It lioul d St is( the ht ilthlul lift , 

1 lit hous Iiol 1 of t( nlmii iiiit , 

1 ht nil an diet, no dtlii iti firt, 

1 luc wisdom lointd with sanplcnc ^ , 

J 1 in ,hl di lutl of all t ut, 

Wlitu wiiu the ssit mis nil oiipitss. 

I fa fiilliful wife—ssilhoit <1 bitt, 

Suth Ittps IS, imy luguih the night, 

( lutcultd with tliiiit own cslitt, 

Not wlU for death, noi ft si las my 'it 

SUKlUkY, 
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LIFE —A Hard 

A Iiard life is -i maiilami (tl roicl wliicn 
ilw ijs remains firm, ind ne\cr be mu. 
nuddy—D r \inli 

LIFE —A Holy j 

J ife, that dart'? sen I 

A chnll ngt to liis cn 1, I 

\nd whtn i( ( )im , i} - “Welcome 
fiitnl ’ —C 1 ssiiv»\ 

IIFF —The InciJent<' aid Emottonn of ^ 

IIow few the intiUnS <f lift—h \ I 
tnuUitttdinous it einotunst llii flit 
monotonous, niv Itt'n tneunstiiKt 1 
(Inly t\isttiic(, and It"*'’ viioii t’ 
til iigliis whiih ,1 T fi mi It' I ok It 
oTidti lull ai ( li 1 11 in( 1 1 II an! 
lie, t ith li ti of iiLij lint an 1 f ii 
II1 watti win 111 r in ihiilhitil tliii 1 
\ Ivct fitl Is II 1 / 1 laii if li f h 
Tll us' ( isf 1 III tt J i tl I 1 1 

1 1 1 iL in 1 d s I it bi t II II 

1 )C1 Not so' S tl t K sod 'll! I til 
s ith nearer gar" roi tnijlil (h winli 
f ini in 1 c Inm cf 'lit Ih isii I in 
II ll nt i\t t u L III 1 uni f 1 u 
e <• imlin U ts iviirtof pm ' i 
listen' J) t n I lli h ut of tin i h 

I at autlibh ' cn itli this s i n ig ! i 

I •. mill I) a wh It the < in i \ il 
the gript 111(11 ? Is it not t \i th lli 
MTustruh ind the aril st ] an—nitn 

II t itlnt, an I i] luiith 0 mi' 
inert i*- Ti r i oi i 

LIFE — Tht Inoquatitits of 
Tilt iiuqiiihtKs of 1ft "i leal tl i 
they tan i cilhci bt (V|'aiiicl aw it i i 
done awaj 1 ht thii that t ii i iili 
llum ai( font 1nnp,fli, tiluit iidt 
and rank 1 he t\\ fo ni i i\ ii r i t 

ite ini jualitie m the in 1 t it I i a 

ut tht Uvolittci mire ] I 1 i 

I i a Stitt tf ocielj mort or It im1 l 

iiilnfintd -I oi ION 

LIFE a Journey 
I ift IS a joimiey on we r-o 
Ihitu^h n aiy a sttiii of joj an 1 woe 

C t>MI 1 

LIFE —Joy and Beauty m 
Lift IS not drtary w aste; on tlie con 
tniy, it IS lull cf joj and beauty, and to 
the strong rtlixnt sml, who hi lulh anl 
hope, it IS full of goodness, but beauts 
must be m the mtn 1, ind goodntss in tht 
htart, 01 neither will be setn to be m the 
woiW—J Johnson 

LIFE —Leaving 

Nothing m his life 
Became him like the leaving it 

bUAKSIl f 


LIIL IhsLtie'icf 

I 01 'ht 1 ii.,lli cf ll t thert is no hw 

1 it w( ikcst llireid will diaw it tlf out 1 1 
an untspteted Itngth, an 1 tht stiongcst is 
sud Itnlytutofl bj ihtscis oi f Fate, wl » 
etciiis lo tikt lit 1 ht 11 t jiitiadittions — 
(/ J [11 

Lirr A Le "(^n fo- 

I i\t Ilf rf truest birat’ 

\nl tta ll Ini I't I I it wi Ii in ilai 
wrci s ll M N 

L’F' The T o/e of 

W t i 1 Ills w t (tl 11 t ■> 

It 11 to 1 \ I cu s) 1 1 ( 1 1 h 

t , 1 if 1 I i n J n irs I s 11 

I 111 tl t w ( inn I I I tin i i I i ' 

I I 11 t fl 1 w ut !n s I 1 ih till r 1 f 

II W 1 IK in r 

I I I -Tho Mil rcl oly 

Ihe me 111 h ly lift is t t of ll i j i 
f < I merrv mil tr 11 1 wa tht ii i 
I the w X bt 1 t 1 Cl when 111 j i 

Il l\i 1 h m to n 1 ll 11 th (r i 

f ' ail ( f tl i ai \ i sh 1 1 1 i I 
I t Mitth s “ \! ' Sii su h 

n Ma Ikw I > f II \ ni i n 

rr I M rjr 

I 1 5 111 tl ' I mm 1 a 1 r 
i 1 \ in L ni ^ ustlul 1 1 t 

I 1 \\i II \ 1 

Ll I at Morn Noon and Nn-t t 
\ 1 1 i 1 n o 1 it in n (T to 1 1 thm' 1 

t tl 

k hiiii Ijliti.ltn hci igcitimore 
\t n 1 hi t 1 ntk s h 11 i 1 ] i i 

I , 

^va\ s th t we ci can xc a Ihci i n 
1 1 

111 .,' t a pin int o\cr o c begun, 

\. t is iKt t til int isuK ' n I ytt lun— 
\ hoit ni\ ttii J IS t U, su 1 Itiilj 1 me 
\t tiist i hi ip fiitisiiu hi ait ill 1 
\1 ll I 1 fiiliiK puis , slim Ill, kill, u I 
beg.,Illy --Ml s Bl n 11 

LIFE —Never Tirf'd of 

It oiulil to bt a mit'cr of tinio rf 
dll that IS to sai, fo bi no I ti i 1 ih 
1 ut to 1 1 nitrily i spiiit IM in, lu v \t 
the ugh ansi JUS lor i wtlfi, is n f iiiie 
oil till I oiiil ht ntiti tuts <f lift 1 
woull Consent, peihaps, to Ine ilw i) 

I 1111 \ 1 lvl> 

LIFF —The Oneness of 

This lift and the 1 f» to t inie are not 
two, but one and the sunt i'tifh is not 

jV 



LIFE. 


LIPS. 


iht. Lndi4ig of tlie one, and rtsuiieclion 
tile beginning of another; but through nil 
there runs one imperi»hablc life. * * * 
It is onQ continuous whole, gathering up 
itself through all its course, and perpetua¬ 
ting its earliest features in its latest sell : 
the child is in the boy, the boy is in the 
man; the man is himself for ever.—Ann. 
Manning. 

LIFE—Perfect in Slow Measures. 

Jt is not growing like a tree. 

In bulk, doth make man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred 
year, 

'I’o fall a log at Iasi, dry, balil, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

U was the plant and flow'cr of light: 

In small proportions we just iKautifs si e ; 
And in short measures lilc may perlect be. 

JoNsoN. 

LIFE,--The Philosophy of 

'Ihe liue philosophy of life is the en¬ 
deavour to lealize our aspirations -to live 
our best thoughts, which, like wandering 
angels, visit us in our better moments.—J. 
J011N.SUN. 

LIFE— a Pilgrimage. 

Like pilgrims to tli’ appointed place we 
tend ; 

'I'he world’.s an inn, and death the journey’s 
end.—D ryuen. 

LIFE.— A Poem on 

The following singular poem is a com¬ 
pilation of lilies selected by M 11 . II. A. 
Demmg, fiom thirty-eight of the standard 
authois of England and America. It is the 
lesull ol a year’s lalx>rious research among 
their voluminous writings, and is a reraaik- 
abte example of literary skill in selection 
and ariaiigcment:— 

Why all this toil for Iriumjilisof an hour? 

\Dr. K. \puH^. 

Life's a shorter summer—man a llow’er, 

\Dr. Johnson. 

ily turns we catch the vital breath and die— 

\Pol>e. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! too nigh. 

{Prior. 

Tol>e is better far than not to be, \pr.Sm>ell. 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy. 

{Spenser. 

But light cates speak when mighty cares 
are vlumb; {Daniet. 

The liottom is but shallow whence they 
come. [iVV W. Raleigh. 

Vour fate is but the common fate of all; 

{LongfeUvo). 
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Unmingled joys here to no man Ixifall. 

{SotUhioen. 

Nature to each allots his proper sphere : 

\Congieve. 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care: 

\Churchtll. 

Custom does often reason overrule,— 

{Rot'hesier. 

A cruel sunshine on a fool. {Armstrong. 
Liie well—how long or short permit to 
Heaven; {Milton. 

Those w ho forgive most shall be mo.st for- 
gis’cn. {P. J. Bailey. 

Sin may be clasped so close you cannot see 
I its face : {Abp. Trench, 

Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 

{Somerville. 

Then keep each passion down, however 
I dear,— {J. Thomson. 

Thou pendulum belw'ixt a smile and (ear : 

\PyroH. 

Her sensual snares let faithless ]>lcasurcs 
lay, \Smollctt. 

With craft ami skill—to ruin and betray. 

{CraPhe. 

Soar not too high to fall, bnt stoop to rise, 

{Alassingtr. 

\Vc masters grow of all that w’c despLse. 

[A. Cawley. 

(ih, then, remove that impious self-e.steem ! 

{Beattie. 

Riches have wings, and grandeur is a 
dream: {Cowper. 

Think noi ambition wise, because ’tis 
I irate; \Davenant. 

'I'he paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

[7’. Cray. 

Wliat is ambition ? ’Tis a glorious cheat, 

[N. P. Willis. 

Only destruction on the brave and great: 

{Adtiison. 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

{DryJen. 

The way to bli'.s lies not on beds of down : 

{F. Quarles. 

How long wo live not years but actions tell; 

[ Watkins. 

The man lives just who litcs the first life 
w'ell. {Herrick. 

Make, then, while yet ye may, your God 
your friend, [ W. Mason. 

Whom Christians worship, yet none com¬ 
prehend : ■ [A. Hill. 

The trust that’s given guard, and to your¬ 
self be just, [A*. A. Dana. 

For live how we can, yet die w’e must. 

{Shakspeare. 

LIFE.—Political 

Political life feels that its a.sperities are 
soltened and its conditions enlarged when¬ 
ever it touches u^xin the great spheres of 
literature and thought— Houghton. 
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LIFE. 


LIFB.—The Purity and Continence of 

Surely a day is coining when it will be 
known again what virtue is in purity and 
continence of life how divine is the blush 
of young human clieekshow high, bene¬ 
ficent, sternly inexordble is the duty laid 
on every creature in regartl to these par¬ 
ticulars. Well, if such a day never come, 
then I perceive much else will never come. 
Magnanimity and depth of iu.sight will 
never come; heroic purity of heart and of 
eye, how can they ever come? The 
scandalous bronze-lacquer age of hungry 
animalisms, spiritual imjKitencies and men¬ 
dacities, will have to run its course till tlie 
pit swallow it.— C'aklyll. 

LIFE.— ine Quiet Work of 

Tiniest insects build up loftiest mmm- 
mins. Broad bands of solid uxk, which 
undergird the earth, have Ix'cn welded by 
the patient, constant toil of invisible crea¬ 
tures, working on ibjoiigh the agci un¬ 
hasting, unresting, fulfilling their Maker's 
w'ill. On the shores of primeval oce.a«s, 
watched only by the patient stars, these 
silent workmen have been building foi us 
tlic structure of the world. And tliu'- the 
obscure work of unknown nameless agts 
appear.s at last in the sunlight, the adorned 
and noble theatre of that life of man, 
which, of all that is done in this univerM', 
Ls fullest bcfoie (Jod of interest and hope. 
It is thus too in life. The quiet moments 
build the years. The labours of the 
obscuie and unremcnibeved lionis edify tb<it 
palace of the soul in which it is to tilnde, 
and fabricate th.it organ whereby it is to 
work .nntl express itself through eternity.— 
J. B. Brown. 

life— in Relation to Eternity. 

This life is the childliotKl of eternity.— 
Abp. Manning. 

LIFE—Rc-Lived. 

The little boy~son of l.ady Duncatv-- 
bcautifu’.ly dres-.ed in the Highland diess, 
was cairied to Vicky, and g.ave her a ba.skel 
with fruit and flowers, i sai'l to AB>crt— 

I could hardly believe that our ebiW was 
travelling with as ; it put me so in wind of 
myself when 1 was the “little Ihinccss ” 
Albert observed—ihat it was .always said 
that parents lived their lives over again in 
their children, which is a very pleasant 
feeling.— QuKKN Victoria. 

LIFE.—A Rule in 

It should be an indispcns.i1de rule in life 
to contr.K't our desires to our present con¬ 
dition, and whatever may be our expecta¬ 
tions, to live within the compass of wluit 


we actually possess. It will be time enough 
to enjoy an estate when it comes into our 
hands, but if we anticipate cur good fortune 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when it 
arrives, and may po.ssibly never possess 
what we have so foolishly counted upon.— 
Addison. 

LIFE.—The Rulers of 

A» twenty years of age, the will reigns; 
at thirty, the wit; and at foity, the judg¬ 
ment.—G ratian. 

LIFE.—Scenes of 

As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Th.an when the shades of Time serenely 
fall 

On every broken arch and ivy’d wall. 

The tender images we love to trace, 

Steal from each year a melancholy gra< e 1 
And as the sparks of social love cxpaml, 
Aurl the limit opens in a foreign Laiul; 

And, with a brother’s w'armtli, a brother's 
smile, 

The stranger greets each native of his 
isle ; 

So scenes of when present and confest, 
Sl.imp but their bolder features on the 
breast; 

Vet not an image when remotely vie^v'd, 
However tiMial and however rude, 

But wins the hcait and wakes the social 
sigh, 

With every claim of close .aflinity. 

S. Roctus. 

LIFE.—The Seriousness of 

I am convinced the world will get tired, 
at least, 1 hope so, of this eternal guffaw 
about all things. After all, life has some¬ 
thing seiious in it. It cannot be all comic 
history of hiinmnity.— JdrRGLD. 

LIFE.—Shakspeare’s Teaching respecting 

h'ar fi'fiin fearing, as an iiifeiior arti'-t 
w’ould have done, the juxtaposition of 
the familiar and the divine - the wildest 
and most fantastic comedy with the loftiest 
and gravest tiagedy, .Shakspeare not only 
made such apparently dhcoidant elements 
mutually heighten and complete the general 
effect which he contemplated, but in so 
lioing teaches us that, in liuinan life, the 
sublime and ridiculous au always <side by 
side, and that the source of b lighter is 
])laced close, by the fountain of teal's.— 
Shaw. 

LIFE—a State of Operation. 

Life is not a state of n -.t, but of incessant 
opcalion; the most perfect perfetuttm 
mobU(: a continual ciiculalK'U of action 
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^nd being , a compound of working powers, 
maintained by one pnnciple, for one end - 
SlROVl 


LIFE—a Strong Current 

Oh, but life IS stiong * in 1 us 
Bears with us cunuits onwaid'j,—u , who 
fain 

Would huger where ourtrca-.uicsha'vegont 
(low n, 

Iholvdi Imt to rank the mplt on tin. 
wait,— 

Tlicsmall di iirhi it cdtln s tint bv-tiay 
The j latt ol shipiitik life is stron^ 

,111(1 still 

fenr onw ltd to niw Iasi s and sonoi 
lU w, 

Whether we will or no — \ i r Ti i NCir 


LIFE—Ti.d ous as a Tale 

] ifc IS as tedious as a 1 1 ill told tale. 

Vex iig the dull car cf a diuwsy man 

Siivissii An 

LIFE—a Tiagedy 

Manshfi s i In c 1> la mollaj’siom 
1 torn which h( (iitcis, is iht tuing uom 
Jins spaiioub earth the llicatu, .i d tl 
stage 

I hat 11 untry whi h 1 e h\t in l*is ion 
K (, 

I lly, and Vice nt artors the fii t ciy 
1 he Piologut to tilt enduing ti i ady 
llu iormti act con t Ih in limb shows 
'I lie '■fcond, lie to moic ]Kifi(ti ii glows, 
1’ th’ third he is a ni in, iiid d< ih lK,:in 
To imitiirc me, and ul t! e d 1 1 of sin 
I* th’ fouilh declines i’ tli’ liflh discist 
clog 

AnJ tiouble him tlun Death’s his Iii 
Ingii Sik W kill loll 

LIFE Trii led and Eiiereised 

Toj often ne dceti i and allow tl to laps'* 
into wtakn’ss, liaincd int txtieised, lih 
will q it I en into grni Itui “ It is belter I 
siLii Lilt 111 III Hist out, SI) i home]} 
jnoviib, witii ra )ie mcnninj than pcopl 
torn i( il} supjio'-e Kust ecu umes fislti 
fhuiut lo “weir tut, imjihes lift md 
il ) leisures , lo "lUst,” tilt sti^nation ol 
death — CiKiMioN 


LIFE - An Unostentatious 

“she, in her lowli tol, on the slope of i 
1 ttle mountam-fitld, li\ed with child like 
sinipheity, and all her homtly taits em 
biaced m that small world — Goi uiL. 


mind in action , we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we aie satisfied, we desiie some 
thing else, and begin a new pursuit — 
Dr Johnson, 

LIFE —The Wave of 

Whithei, thou turbid wait? 

Whither, with so mutli lustc, 

As if a thief wcit thou? 

I am the wave of life, 

St lined with my maigm’s dust, 

J loiu the In , Jc anti tlie stnle 
Of the innow sticim 1 fly 
1 o the sta’s immensity, 

1 o wash from me the shine 
Of the muddy b ml s of 1 ime 

I oxt lELlf 11. 

I IFE - The W ly ,0 Ftason with 

Kea It Mai^withlJ 
If I do ] (. Ih e, I (1 1 St i ih n., 
lhal lu 11 I III It t Is would 11 p ill tS 
thou I I 

(‘stni't lo ill th liiiinflit '* 1, 
lhat do I iln» ’ biliiioi wiiti th 
1 (tji sf, 

Ilouily alllitl, mti b th u ait Ttc'* ’ 
lool , 

I ir him llnu lihom t ly thy fli,,hL 
shun. 

And ytt lurni’ I t iw ud him till T'l i 
art not iiol It , 

I or ill theattomiin 1 tionstlnllh uIh'' t 
\ic nursed bv In eucs Flit i ait bv n 
me ns \ lb iit, 

1 (r thou dost fear tlic soft and tender fo”! 

()f a nr or wonn Jhybest fiistisslct, 
Anil lint th ni oft pioiol t, yet ^lOSsK 
ftar st 

Ihy deith, whuh is no in ne Him ait 
not tin til , 

hor thou exist t on many a ihoumi 1 
grams 

riial isiue out of dust Happy thou art not 
1 or what thou hist not, still tlion striv’st lo 

\nd what thou liasl, foigett’st Thou '» t 
not certain, 

T or thy coinj lexion shifts lo stringc cfleel , 
Aftci the moon If thou ait neh, thou nt 
poor, 

Tor, like an ass, whose back with ingot■» 
bows. 

Thou btai’st thy heavy mhes but a 
journey, 

And death unloads thee —^Shakspeare. 


LIFE.—The Vicissitudes of 

Such are ffie vicissitudes of life, through 
all Its paitf?, that diy and night, labour and 
and letiiemcnt, endear each | 
Such arc the changes that keep the ] 


LIFE —The Way to Write a 

If a man is lo wnte aPanecytK, he may 
keep vices out of sight, but if he professes 
to wiitc a Life, he must represent it really 
as it was —1)1 Johnson 
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LIGHT.—An Address to the 

All hail, pure Light 1 bright, sacrecl, and 
excelling, 

Sorrow and care, darkness and dread dis¬ 
pelling,— 

(Jod’s eldest daughter; Oh, how thou art 
full 

()f grace and goodness! Oh, how beautiful! 

Bartas. 

LIGHT—the Best Reformer. 

Light, whether it be malciial or moral, 
)•> the best reformer ; for it jwevents those 
disorders which other remedies sometimes 
cure, but sometimes confirm.—C olion. 

LIGHT—Blending with the Night. 

Now, villi leligious awe, the farewell light 
Bluids with the solemn colouring of the 
night.—W. WoKnsw'ORTii. 

LIGHT.- Children of 

Flowei , leaves, fiuil.'iin* air-woven clid- 
dien ol light.—Mjl.LbCIlOI J. 

LIGHT.—The Cication of 

< lod said—“ Let Ihcic be light," 
tiiim daiktuis felt Hi:, might, 

And lied aw.i> : 

'1 hen startled seas, and mountaiu>. cold, 
.Slunic foith all bright, and blue, and gold, 
And died - “ Tis day, ’tis da) ! ” 

'■ Hail, holy light, ' evclainii'd 
'I he IhiiiKrious cloud that flamed 
O’er daisies u lute ; 

.\nd lo 1 f'e rose in crimson diest, 

(.caned sweetly on the lily's biea>>i. 

And blushing, inurmur’d “ Light!" 

Eli. 101 r. 

LIGHT—Divided from Daikneas. 

God saw the light was good. 
And light fiom darkness by the hemisphere 
Divided : light the day, and darkness— 
night, 

1 le named. Tliis was the first day, even 
and morn.—M ilton. 

I.IGHT.—Mental and Moral 

Science and art may invent splendid 
modes of illuminating the apartments of the 
opulent; but these an: all poor and worthless 
compaicd with the light which the sun 
sends into our windows,—^which he pouis 
freely, impartially, over hill and valley, 
which kindles daily the cadem and western 
iky ; and so the common lights of reason, 
and conscience, and love, arc of moic 
worth and dignity than the rare endow- 
inciils which give celcbiity to a few.— Dr. 
<UANNlNti. 


LIGHT.— The Sameness of 

Light is presented lo us in ever-varying 
conditions, but it is alw'ays the same; there 
IS a oneness in its essence after all. It is 
the same light that glistens on the wings of 
the fire-fly and bU/cs on the ruddy hearth¬ 
stone; and spaiklcs on the jewels in Uic 
diadem, and flashes in beauty in the morn¬ 
ing.— PUNSUON. 

LIGHT.—The Source of 

He in '.vhom “there is no darkness at 
ill," is the only Souice of light—of light for 
isirlh and for heaven—of light for nature 
.ind for reason.— Dr. Davies. 

LIGHT.—Thankfulness for 

Wc should render thanks to Go’d foi 
having produced this tcmpoial light, which 
IS the smile of heaven and joy of the world, 
^]>reading it like a cloth of gold over the 
face of the air and earth, and lighting it as 
i torch, by which we npght behold lli» 
works.— Cal’SSIN. 

LIGHTHOUSE. - The 

The rocky ledge iun-> far into the sea. 

And on its outer point, some miles .away. 
The liglithuuse lifts its massive masomy, 

A p’ll.ir of fire by night, a cloud by day. 

Ste.idfa .t, serene, immoveable, the same 
\’eat after year, through all the silent 
night 

IJuins on for evermore that cptcnehlc'-s 
flame, 

Sliiucs on that inextinguJ^hal)Ic light! 

“Sail on!" it sa)s, “s.^!! on, ye stately 
.ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean 
span ; 

lie mine to guard this light fiom all eclipse, 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto 
man!”—L o.ngfellow. 

LIGHTNING.—Dilfcrent Kinds of 

Ball-lightning is a rare form of lightning, 
seen as a glolw of fire meving from tlie 
clouds to the earth; chain-lightnmg is light¬ 
ning in angular or zigzag form, and ofleii 
forked flashes; heat-lightning is faint flashes 
of light without thunder, seen near the 
horizon, especially at the close of a hot day, 
as if the eflecl of a thunder-storm below 
the horizon; and sheet-lightning is a dif¬ 
fused glow of electric light flashing out 
from the clouds, and illuminating their out¬ 
lines.— Dr. Webster. 

LIGHTNING.—A Supposition on 

Lightning must, I thinkj bv tli’e wit of 
heaven.— S. SMri’H. 
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LITERATURE 


LIKE Coalesces w th Uulike 

Like coalesces m tins world with unlike 
'1 lit strong iiul the ne ik, the contcmpKtiie 
and the active, bind themselves together 
'J hey oie necessaiy for eath other —1 W 
RuUiRlSON 

LIKE —Exactly 

The one so like the other 
As could not be dislinjj iishtd but by names 

bn \Ki>l LAKI 

LIKES —Having no 

You have no “ likes ’ in your sermons 
Chiist taught that the kinj,tUmi of heasci 
w i “like to leivtn 1 id iinneil, ‘ hi e ’ 
t > a giai I oi ni siaid e(d, etc \ou ull 
Us i\ hat tilings at , but iievei tcAcU th \ at 
hh R llAiL 

LILY The Gorgeousness of the 

1 hou^ b the 1 lom 

ISo viigm fingcis jl) to sutll bei piide, 
i 111 li j shines, m rt gor^tously aiiije I 
Ihaii m niiclis, wheie the I ast, with hind 
pr ifiisi, 

Showeis on tluu pomp haib Uv., peiil 
and gol 1 -bM \r l 

LILY The Lore Graved on the 

I he siekliest I< af, 

The feeblest elTloiestence of the moss 
1 hat dunks I hy dew Kpiosts our unbihet 
Die frill field lili, winch no floiist s f vt 
Kcgiids, dc th win a gunitnu fiom 7Jui 
/ o kings denied bo w hi/c to dust web >u, 
Needy and (ooi, Oh hid us him the loie 
tirased on the hly s leaf as fin an 1 tleai 
As on yon disk of fire -to tiust in I hee ’ 

bie.oi KM Y 

LILY The Water 

Oh beautiful thou art, 

Thou sculptuie like and stately iivci queen, 
t row iiing the de | lbs is w itb the lij,hl streiie 
Of a puu he ait ’ 

Blight hly of the w ise * 

Rising in le ults ence with every swell, 

1 hou seem si as if i sj iiit mi*ekly bi ave 
Dwelt m thy cell IIlmans 

LIMNER —An Unskilful 

lie IS an unskilful limner who pamls 
dtroimitics m the foiiest colouis W 
Si CKl It 

LION —The Lordly 

Fiercest of ill, the loielly hon stalks, 
Oiimlv lajtsticin his lonely walks , 

When round he glares, all living eieatuics 
fly 

lie cleats the desert with liis ro’hn^ eve 

Dr L \otNO 


LIPS.—Prayer on Youthful 
Upon those lips—the sweet fresh buds of 
youth— 

The holy dew of priyer lies, like pearl 
Diopt from the opening eyelids of the 
mom 

Upon the bashful rose —^T. MiuDl ETON 

LIPS —The Teeth and the 

The fiist thing noticeable in a person is 
a gleim of white tieth Ihis is a jdeasant 
thing generally, yet its pleasantness de* 
pen Is upon the way the lips put ovei the 
ivory There is a world of eh natter ehs- 
t ivtiable 111 the curve of tliosc soft lines — 

W ARNIR 

LISTENERS —Good 

1 litre arc a few gocKl listeners n the 
\ oriel, who mal t ill the use they might 
mike of the iin leislindings of olheis, in 
the eonduet of thm own — b Smiiii 

LISTENING—The Crime and Punish 
ment of 

bo Cl 1 1 nil IS the crime of listening to 
cinv its own pumshnient, that theie is no 
pointed prohibition against it w« are coin 
ni inded not to eomiiiit othei sms , but this 
one diiws down its own coiieetiem, and 
wot be to him who infringes it' -Li i ss 
JNi>ION 

LISTENING —Pleasing Others hy 

\\(re wc as elojuent as angels, yet 
shoul 1 we pie ISC s nne men, some 
w nneii, ind s me did hen niueli iiioie by 
hstemii„ thill by talking Coi loN 

LISTLESSNESS—not Childishness 

\^e call hstlessness a state of eliil Iishnt s, 
hut it IS the sunt ion h 11 >w ni lekery of 
It that lie ith is of slee ji W httt, in the 
shaip line iiiieiils of iigid and uiisiglit’y 
elcith. Is the ealui beauty of slumber— 
lellmg of lest foi the w iking heuis that 
aie jiist, and „cnlle lioj cs and loves for 
those which aic to come? lay death and 
sleep down silt hy side, and say who 
sh ill find the two il m bend forth the 
child and the childish man together, and 
blush for the p ide that libels our own 
happy slate, ind gives its title to an u^ly 
uid dijtoiUd linage’—DlcKlhS 

LITERATURE.—The Charms of 

Riches have no charms compiled to the 
eliauns of lilerituie —Kihc 11 ui rgh 

LITERATURE -Classical 

( lass cal litciature has one great ment 
which IS not easily found elstwlitre Lven 
those who feel most strongly the incom- 
par ibly wider vtige of modem thought wiU 
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seldom deny rha( in precision, conciseness, 
dignity of style, and verbal felicity, the 
great writers of ancient times have scarcely 
been equalled.—bl'ANLEY. 

LITERATURE.—English 

Our first literature consisted of saintly 
legends and romances of chivalry—though 
Chaucer gave it a more national and 
popular character, by his original descrip¬ 
tions of external iiatuic, and the familiarity 
and gaiety of his soci^ humour. In the 
time of lUizabcth, it leceived a copious 
infusion of classical images and idea'.: but 
it was still intrinsically runianlic, serious, 
and even somewhat lofty .ind enthusiastic. 
Authois were then so few in number that 
they were looked upon with a soit of 
veneration, and considered as a kind of 
inspired persons—at least they were not 
yet so numerous as to be obliged to abuse 
<ach other, in older to obtain a shaic of 
distinction fur themselves ; and theyneilhci 
affected a tone of dfisum in their wiiting-., 
nor wiote in fear of derision from otheis 
They wcie filled w'itli their subjcits, and 
dealt with them fearlessly in their owm w'ay; 
and the stamp of originality, force, and free¬ 
dom is consequently upon almost all their 
yiroductioiis. In the leign of James 1., oar 
literature, w'ith some few cvceptions touch¬ 
ing nather the ioiin than the substance of 
its incuts, appears to us to have reached 
the greatest pci feel ion to whitliithas yet 
attained ; though it would j^robably have 
advaiictsl sliii fiiilhci ni the sucrtxdmg 
reign, ha I not the great nitional dibsen- 
sions which then arose, tinned the talent 
aiul energy of the people into other channels 
— fiist, to the asserlion of then civil lights, 
and afterwards to tlie discussion of their 
religious interests. The grates of literal me 
siiffcied of coiiisc in those fieice conten¬ 
tions, and a deeper shade of austerity was 
thrown upon the intellectual character ot 
the nation. Her genius, however, tlicnigh 
Jtss captivating and adoinetl than in the 
happier days winch premled, was st 11 
active, fruitful, and coniminding; and the 
]H riod of the civil wsars, besides the mighty 
minds that guidial the public councils, and 
wire absorbed in public cares, piotluced 
the giant powers of Taylor, and lloblx-s, 
and Barrow, tlie muse of Milton, the 
learning of Coke, and the ingenuity of 
Cowley,— Lokij J ei i rly. 

LITERATURE.—A People’s 

The litcratnic of a pcojde must spring 
from the sense of its nationality; and 
nationality is impossible without self- 
respect, and self-respect is impossible with¬ 
out liberty.—M rs. Stowe. 


LITERATURE.—Sensationalism in 

Sensationalism in literature has ever 
liccn closely connected with sensuality in 
social life.— Brooke. 

LITERATURE.—Taste and Judgment in 

In literature, our taste w'ill be discovered 
by that which we give, and our judgment 
hy that which we withhold.— Colton. 

LITERATURE.—The Wages of 

I ileratiire happens to be the O’l'y 
octupition in which wages aie not given 
in propoition to the goodness of the WJik 
done —I'RoruE. 

LITTLE.—A 

A liver’s source is oft a tiny spiing; 

\ mighty isle an ocean waif of yore ; 
Tlie weakest to the strong must cvei clmg, 
A little help will bridge thought's 
cunent o'er; 

A little acoin may become a tree, 

A Intle bud may bloom a beauteous 
flow er ; 

Nothing is little in its own dcgicc ; 

An age may be made iamous in an hour : 
A little seed, when pkaceil in earth oi 1 rain, 
I'.xpands with time and quickens in the 
soul, 

.So knowledge stagnant never ran lemain, 
'lis little atoms make the vvundious 
wliol'* : 

A little leaining never then despise, 

Theie must be little ere Iheie can be 
moie,— 

The lightest things aie those thnl highest 
use. 

We can but reap vvlieie oilier^ sowed 
bcfoie. -CVRI'I NTFR. 

LITTLE. —The Blessedness of being 

11 IS overthrow heapcfl happiness upon him; 
hor then, and not till then, ht jelt himself, 
Anti found the blessedness of being little. 

SlIAKsPLVKl. 

LITTLE.—Desiring 

I’v desiling little, a poor man makes him¬ 
self rich. —Dimocriius. 

LITURGY.—The Need for a 

There is no Chuich without a liturgy, 
nor indeed can Iheie be conveniently, as 
there is no school without a giainmar. One 
scholai may lie taught o'hervvise upon the 
stock of his acumen, but not a whole school. 
One or two that are piiiislv disposed may 
serve themselves their own way, but hardly 
a whole nation —.Ski-di.n. 

LITURGY.—An Unrivalled 

I know of no liturgy in the world which 
breatlics more ot solul, Sv.rqi!aral, rational 
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I'iuty, than the * 'omnion Prayer of llic 
Church of Enj;lani.l.--J. Wh&UiV. 

I.IVE. -Thc Desire to 

There a\)pcais to exht a greater desiic to 
live lon^' than to live well. Measuie by 
mail's (K'sirts, he c.mnol live long enough ; 
measure- b} hi-. goo«l (leed'i, and he lias not 
lived long enough ; measure by his evil 
(Ijc.bs, and he has lived too long.—/fM 
Ml KM w. 

LIVE. —A DisinlcrcsteJ Way to 

You must live for aiioliiei, if you wish lo 
live lor yomsclf. - Si- Ni.c.V. 

LIVE.—Examples how Men 

It is the gie.itest and first use of history 
to show us the suMiine in moral-, and to 
tell us what gie.tl nieuhase tUmein peiilous 
s ■.\sons. siioli beings, and sncli action „ 
ilienify our n.itme, and bie.ithc into us a 
\jitiious piitle whieli is the ]).irenl of csiry 
I'oud. Wlicnvcr }ou meet uilh tliini m 
the page of hibtoiy, u.xd them, m.i'l. tin m, 
ind learn fioui them liow tohve and hou to 
dK‘; lor the olijeet of iiimtiwn nten is oiilj | 
to h\e. Til ■ (ibjeit of .sueh men a. I l..\vo j 
siioheu of, u a. to live grandly, .and in l.ivonr 
with their own d.JlUiilt spiiits: U- live, il 
ill war, gloiioii.b ; il in ]>i‘ace, uselully, 
justly, and fiecly ! -!>. bJimi. 

LIVES.—The Proper Treatment of 

Lives (iod li.illi not tho'.glit 
Tiuvoithy 11.n. to mabe, we ought not 
deem 

I'nworthy of our care ; but thtn'gh cr si'e 
'1 o seive or suIlm, tie.u, ,i, m nl • by I Liin, 

W nil high hmn.mily. -1’. J IS Vli L\. 

LOAI''. -The King's Last 

Alfi.d the (Ireii, wh.) died in llie yc'ar 
uasof .1 most anii.ibledisi'o.iti m, and, 
ue uoi'i I Iiopt, of genuine piety. I lining 
hi- lelre.il at \lhclney, in Soniei.se*,shiie, 
:uur his defeat by the Danes, a beggar 
i'.ime lo his little castle, and i£(jue>ted alms. 
Uis queen informed Alfied that they had 
but one small loaf roiuainitig, which was 
in .uflieieiit for themselves ami their liiends, 
who weie gone* in scaieh of lood, llioiig'i 
iiith Jitlltf hope of sueeess. The kini' 
s( jdied Give the poor Cliristian one h.ill 
of lh,‘loaf. lie that could feed hvethou- 
.s.mJ men with live loaves .and tuolishees, 
eau cerl.ainly make llic hall loaf suffice for 
more than our iiei essiiy.” 'J'hc poor man 
wa.-i .acioidiiigly relieved, and Alfred's 
jjeopic sluntly after tfiunh'J wilh a ston of 
jrf,h /> m'ljwus Ak\ iNic. 

3.H 


LOCOMOTIVE.—The Pedigree of the 

The locomotive is the ihild of tlie river- 
steamer, which is the child of the mining 
steam-pump, which is the child of the 
thermometer and air-pump ; and tlnit brings 
ns to the early part of the shvleeiilli cen¬ 
tury.—I'ROr. G. Wilson. 

LOGIC.—The Advantages of 

l^ogic has, in modem times, been much 
neglected and de.spised, in consequence of 
the futile matter, or the unmeaning jargon, 
with which, fomierly, it abounded. It is 
well th.at the ancient sy.stcm of wrangling 
about trifles should he discanled; but it is 
nevertheless true that the mind may be 
greatly strengthened and aided by that sort 
of training and c.xcrcise which is scarcely 
at all aUein]>tcd in modem education. A 
man may be both strong and br.ivc udio is 
taken, untrained, from llic plough; but 
neither his strength nor coui.igc will be of 
nnich service in a field ol battle, until he has 
ti..Mncd to employ both with the jirccisioii, 
piomplitude, and subordination which ate 
taught by the milit.ary exercise. And thus, 
too. good sense, and streugib of mind, arc 
often b.affled m overthrown by the subtlety 
of a crafty leasoner, nuiely because the 
mind w.inis tin li.iining wliitli a miuiuI ami 
lati'^'n.il system of logic might alford.-- 
' I. Taylor. 

LOGIC-Defined. 

I 

I Logic, as il has ever been under ,tood 
fruii the time of Aristotle downwards, K 
' tlie art of rea.soning. Il is simply the re- 
•lucLion into recognbed rule and method of 
I the processes through which the mind ne- 
' lessaiily and unconsciously passes when it 
i.-asoii, correctly.—Ji. GARliE'n. 

LOGIC.—The Use of 

Logic is a large drawer, containing some 
useful instiumciils, and many more that are 
siipeifluous. IJut a wise man will look into 
it for two iimqiosesto avail himself of 
those instruments that arc really useful, and 
to admire the ingenuity with which those 
that ate not so arc assorted and arranged.— 
t'oLTON. 

LONDON.—The Advantages of 

As London is the grand emporium of the 
uorld, and a place where there is every 
advantage, it is no wonder it should be the 
1 csort of all ranks of people. Its religious 
advantages, however, arc not less than its 
jxjlitieal and commercial. Here the Gospel 
1 j preached m all its jiuiity, and vast multi- 
ludcs flock to hear il. Here are lectures at 
all sea.sons, to accommodate the people, and 
to leave the ignorant without excuse, llere 
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are imuistcrs of all denominations, and of 
various gifts, suited to the different senti> 
ments, taste, and experience of hearers. 
Here are public meetings to inspire with 
ardour, and social companies to instruct and 
establish the mind. Here arc friendly 
societies and charitable institutions, to ex¬ 
cite generosity and move compassion. In 
this resi>ect I look on London as superior 
to any city in the world, and wonder not at 
the partial attachment m.any possess to it. 
Nor is London less famous for learning. 
“The happiness of I.oiidon,” .says I>r. 
Johnson, “is not to bc conceived but by 
those who h.ave resided in it. I will ven¬ 
ture to say, there Ls more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten 
miles from whcicwc sit, than in all the rest ! 
of the kingdom. ”—llt’ttc. | 

LONDON.—The Bustle of 

Look at llie bustle of Tlonil Street; drive 
from ihonco to the Koyal Fxchange: ob¬ 
serve the infinite vaiicty of occupations, 
movements, and agitations as you go along: 
nothing can ai)pciir more iiilricatc,—more 
impossible to In' reduced to anything like | 
rule or sy-teiu ; and )ct a veiy few elements [ 
put all this mass of human beings into i 
action. Jf a messenger from heaven wort ! 
on a sudden to annihilate the love of power, 
the love of wealth, and the lore of esteem, 
in the human hcait, in lialf an horn’s tiin- 
the streets uouM be as empty .and as .silent 
os they are in the middle of the night.— 

S, Smith. 

LONDON.—The Commerce of 

Where has commerce such a inait. 

So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and s 

a lied, 

;m, opulent, enlarged, and 
Still iiiLreasing Lontlon ? - COWPER. 

LONDON.—The Glory of 

Ribylop of old 

Not more the glory of.ihe earth, than she 
A more accomplish’d world’s chief glor | 
now.—Cowi'ER. ’ ' 

LONDON.— The Great Sin-Force of 

• ^ \Vc dwell in “a great city”—the greatest i 
in the world, the grcatc.st of any age. 
What a stupcmlous jiGwer this city has to 
be one thing or the other! What forces lie 
in her bosom.!—some of them latent, but 
most of them active. What patriot —wlial 
Christian, will not lament with heavy ainl 
dolorous sorrow the strength and increase of 
the great sin-force of this city of our habi¬ 
tation I “ The violence ” of Nineveh would 
not be Buflered in it. The vices of Ibc 
Cities of the Plain, or some of them, would , 
be hunted out of public sight as men hunt 


wild beasts. But for all that, the tcrri!)’e 
.sin-hreeding force is active and fruitful in a 
liundred ways. A luxury as enervating as 
that of Babylon is lolling or revelling in loo 
many of her great houses. Impurities, like 
tho.se of Coiiiitli, stain—and consume while 
they stain—I.argc portions of her sociclv. 
A filpimncy like that of Athens rules the 
mo.st pretentious and pojuil.ir p.irts of her 
literature. The selfidmeo of (kxin walks 
the streets of London, saying all day long— 
“Am 1 my hrolhcr’s kccpci ?’’ The r.ap.i- 
cious grc'd of Ahali works jh ng the lines 
of her commerce. The folly t)f the wor t 
fools of old s^ill Laughs in her giddy, god¬ 
less multitudes, who say—“ Let us cat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.”—D k. 
R.\i.Eir.Ti. 

LONDON.—The M3cnitu;?c of 

If you wi,h t^o h.ive a just notion of the 
magnitude of this citv, you mnsl n g b"* 
sadsfiel with .seeing it; great street, .and 
squares, but muit .•'urvey the iiinumrrahl ■ 
little lane’, and courts. It is not in the 
show'y evolutions of buiLlings, but in the 
multiplicity of hunnii Inbilations, which 
are crowded together, that the woriderfid 
immensitv of London consists.— Pr. foiiN- 

V# 


Of .dl tlie cities I was ever in, London is 
the most absolutely unmanagc.al'Ic, it t.ikcs 
so long to git anywhere. Fiom the West 
Fnd down info the City is a .h\tanee lh.at 
seems all but interminable. And vet this 
monster city is .stulehing in .all directions 
j'onrlv, !Uid w'hcie will be llic end of it 
nobody knorts ! -.Mrs. .SroavE. 

LONDON.— The Mental Aspects of 

Behold, now, tins va.t city,—a city of 
refuge, the inanMon-house of liberty, en¬ 
compassed and surrounded with Ood’s pro¬ 
tection ; llic shop of war hath not there 
more .invils and liainmers woi king to fashion 
out the plates anil instruments of armed 
justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than 
there bc pens and beads there sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, .searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wheivv.ila 
to present, .as with their hom.age and tli.-i.- 
fe.alty, theappro.iching reformation; other , 
as fast reading, trying all tilings, .assenting 
to the force of reason and coiivinecmenl. 
This is a lively .and checifiil piesage of our 
happy success and victory.— M1LT..1N. 

LONDON.—A Minister’s Life in 

London is very peculiar .as a ministerial 
walk. Almost all a minister ran do is Iiy 
the p ilpit and the ])en. 1 Us nearers aie -.o 

occupied in th* avorld, that if he vi-it them, 
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every minute perhaps brings in some inter¬ 
ruption.—R. Cecil. 

LONDON.—The Origin of the name— 

Tlie metropolis of England ha.s four-and- 
twenty names, or, ratlier, variations of the 
same name. An aiiti(iuary has patiently 
searched these out, and published them for 
the benefit of all students in ancient things. 
“ The first,” he says, “ relates to its mystic 
origin, as founded by Brutus, great-grandson 
of .d'Jieas, of pious and Trojan memory, 
from whom the whole country was calLsl 
Brutain, or Britain, and by whom Lomlou 
was founded, an<l called Troja Nova, Troy- 
novant, or New Troy. Spenser refers to 
this :— 

“Eor noble Britons, sprung from Trojans 
bold. 

And Tioynovant w.as built of old Troye’s 
ashes cold.” 

Ilcnce also, most likely, the half-Cornish, 
luill Latin name Tre-iiovant, the new city. 
Diaii llelin, the city of Diana, i.s another 
ii|>[)eH<itiiiri; then C/er LmiJ, the city of 
Liidd The foregoing names aie given 
by the fabulous wi iters, chiefly Welsh or 
Butisli, but Imve been accepted by Miltou, 
who supposes that lhe.se ti.uliticms had a 
micleus of truth fir their foiind.itioi*. By 
'1 acitus, Antoninus, and I’tolemy, our city 
was called I.niidmium ; by A. Maicellinus, 
Lundinium ; by Stei>lianus, l.mdonium ; by 
Btdc, Lundonia ; under Valcntinian, ami 
out of comjilinu'nt to the Roman cnipcrois, 
it t<H>k the ’’.ime of Augusta. Next wc 
li.ivc a whole flood of v.iiiations on the 
n.imc. Alfred the Great called it Lunden- 
ceastre - lAindon ca^trum or canij) ; Liin- 
flone, l.imdenbyii", I.undenbcrig, Lunden- 
limg, T.umiuues Lii’■-■tomic ftlic Cn'r! ii Kl 
Ilf the ol 1 r.ntish), 1 untlene, and l.undcn- 
I'Oik. '1 he chief syllables, aid, in fact, the 
whole emphasis of all these wools, w'C have 
letaiiusl in its modem name 1 .oiidon. Leigh 
Hunt aci omits for the rwhich has crept into 
the French and It.dun of the name ] on- 
files, Iondra— by supposing them to be 
shortened from London-Av'i^ or burg, in 
which r.a.se Loudon would mean London 
iKirodgh. The meaning of the name, which 
cvt-ivone should ask foi, seems to be either 
the city of the Lake, or the city of ships. 
/ Ivn-dnt, lake city ; IJpvg-dinas, a city of 
siiijis- which, by the way, would fit it cx- 
ctliently now. Or wc nuy think, with 
Maitland, that it comes from /e», a plain, 
and />««, a hill. The learned Selden, a 
man of a calibre not often to be met with, 
.seeing th.il eoiijicture is free, derives it 
from Linn Dicn, the city of Diana. We 
shall soe a reason for this shortly. The 
antkpiarv Loumer gives another excellent 


origin, whether correct nr not we leave our 
readers to .say— IJcnm, full, s.w\Dv*i, man— 
a swarm of men, in fact. How it now sw'arms 
w'C all know. There arc two other Lon¬ 
dons, or some near relatives to it, in the 
Old World (how many in those two new 
worlds—America and Australia—we forbear 
to .say); these are Lundeiiin Sweden, the 
capital of the province of Schonen, and 
Lunden in Danish Holstein.—E, Davies. 

LONDON.—Sunday in 

T had the happiness of visiting London, 
and never shall I forget the emotion that 
overcame me as I beheld that city, so like 
the ancient metroiioUs of the waters pour- 
trayed by the prophets. There she was, 
th.at great queen of the seas, giving laws to 
islands and continents, extending far and 
wide over kings and peoples, no longer, as 
her predecessors, the iron rod of ojipression, 
but the beneficent sceptre of her opulence 
and her liberty, I heard the roar and din 
of her vast and enormous labours, and 
along her streets there flowed a living 
stream of men .and vehicles * * * and 
then a day dawned like the days of n‘y 
infancy, a day unlike any others. The 
gig.intic machinery which had groaned and 
thundered during the week siidilenly paused 
aa if before a vision of tlie Most High. 
Yes ; the mighty momentum of England’s 
industry was arrested, and I saw in her 
streets only families passing along happy 
and joyous, to the liousi- of jiraycr. I look 
across the ocean, and there I find this 
same Anglo-Saxon race exhibiting the like 
greatness of character under forms the most 
diverse. Here it is not the middle ages 
and an aristocracy, it is the advancing 
power of the ship of modern civilization, 
tiaiiseendiug all lormcr glories and enter¬ 
prises onwards to an unknown future. 
This is a people T love to think of, chosen 
of God for the renovation of things and to 
prepare for truth and its institutions, which 
will never pass away, the garments of 
youth and strength. Ah ! but the United 
Stales keep .Sumlay as we’l as England, 
and thus we behold across the Atlantic the 
s.inie rciponse given by this rest for God to 
the blasphemies of man.— IIyacinthe. 

LONGEVITY.—Laughter conducive to 

Democritus, who was always laughing, 
lived one hundred and nine years; Hera¬ 
clitus, who never ceased crying, only sixty. 
Laughing, then, is best.- bTEEVENS. 

LONGEVITY,—One of the Penalties of 

One of the penalties we pay for longevity 
is—the loss of those who have been dear 
to us in our pilgrimage.— IIarrisok. 
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LOOK.—An Intelligent 

An intelligeut look in men is what regu¬ 
larity of features is in women: it is the 
kind of l)eauty to which the most vain may 
aspire.—L a BruyAke. 

LOOK.—A Man’s 

A man’s look is the work of years. It is 
stamped on the countenance by the events 
of his life; nay, more, by the hand of 
Nature ; and it is not to be got rid of easily. 
There is, os it has been remarked re¬ 
peatedly, something in a person’s appear¬ 
ance, at first sight, which we do not like, 
and which gives it an odd tinge, but which 
is overlooked in a multitude of other cir¬ 
cumstances, till the mask is thrown oil, and 
we sec this lurking character verified in the 
plainest manner in the sccjuel. We arc 
struck at first, and by chance, with what is 
peculiar and characteristic ; also with per¬ 
manent traits and general cfiects. These 
afterwards go off in a set of unmeaning and 
commonplace details. This sort of prima 
fade evidence, then, shows what a man is, 
belter than what he says or docs; for it 
shows us the habit of his mind, which is the 
same under all circumstances and disguises. 
— llAZLITT. 

LOOKING-GLASS.—The Flattery of a 
A well-bred instrument, and the greatest 
flatterer in the world ; it tells every u oman 
that she is a liearity, and never disparages 
behind the back.—F telding. 

LOOKS.— Devout 

Come, but keep thy wonteil state 
With even step, ami musing gait. 

And looks commencing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 

There held in holy jiassion still. 

Forget thyself to marble.— Milton. 

LOOKS.—Modest 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn. —Goldsmith. 

LOQUACITY.—The Sin of 

Persons addicted to loqnarity must often go 
far beyond the truth: “ in the multitude of 
words there wanteth notsiu.”—E. Daviks. 

LORD.—The Sine of a 

The sins of a lord require lordly estates 
to support them.—D k. South. 

LORDS.—The Lordlinesa of 

* Ifow the sight 

Of me. as of a common enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exasjierate them 
I know not: lords are lordlic.st in their 
wine.—M ilton. 


LOSS. —Consolation under 

I have lost all, except what I have given 
array.—A ntony. 

LOSSES.—Blessing God under 

Those who are found blessing God under 
all their los^ shall find God blessing them 
after all their los.ses.— W. Secker. 

LOST. —The Loved, not the 

The lovetl, but not the lost, 

Oh no ' they have nol ceased to be, 

Nor live alone in memory ; 

’Tis we, who still are toss’d 
O’er life’s wild sea, ’tis 7ev who die ; 

They only live whose life is immortality. 

Canon Dale. 

LOTTERIES.—The History ot 

'I’he earlie.st lottery on record look place 
in the year 1569 ; it consisted of forty thou¬ 
sand lots, at ten shillings each. The prizes 
were silver plate; and the profits arising 
from it were apiilied to repair the havens of 
the kingdom. It was drawn at the west 
door of SL Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
drawing, which began January 11 th, con¬ 
tinued incess.inlly day and night till May 
6 lh, in the same year. There were then 
only two lottery offices in London.— 
Leaking. 

LOVE.—The Abandonment of 

Never se!f-posses.scd, or prudent, love is 
all .'ik'indonmenL—E merson. 

LOVE—in Action. 

Love is the most active thing in all the 
world. Sec it in the conduct of a tender 
and faithful wife to%vards the husband of 
lier heart See it in the mother’s sleepless 
activities towards the babe at her bosom. 
See it in the devoted servant towards the 
master of hi.s choice. What wdl not love rfu 
in the way of constant, self-denying, untiring 
activity, or ^ear in the way of privatidn 
and suffering? Kow hardly, yet how wil¬ 
lingly and cheerfully and pleasantly, it 
works for its object I Work is pleasure— 
labour is delight Love seems to resemble 
the cherubic figure, having the courage of 
the lion, the patience of the ox, the wing 
of the eagle, and all directed by the intelli¬ 
gence and will of the man.—^J. A. James. 

LOVE.—The Beginning of 

A stirring of the heart, a quickening keen 
Of sight and hearing to the delicate 
Beauty and music of an altered world. 
Began to walk in that mysterious light 
Which doth reveal and yet Iransfonn; which 
gives 
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Destiny, sorrow, ymttli, and deitli, and life, 

Inttnser meaning, in disquieting 

Lifts up, a shining light men call it Lo\c 

iM.IIOW, 

IrOVE—Best in After Life 

They err ulio deem losc’s Ini^^litest hour in 
blooming youth is shown 
Its puicst, tcndcrisl, holitst power m after¬ 
life IS known, 

When passions chastened and subdued, to 
iipi i >eais au given, 

And eaitli, and eaitlil> tlnn'-s, aic viewed 
in be Ill lb It bn il s tioni lieavi n 

1 M ION 

LOVL —Bctiayed 

IvtrvlbiM' betnvs 1 ve — the voiec 
sib lie* the t)L , ind its (ncs iinpeifiitly 
<oMi(d ovei only burst loilh the moic — 
Km ini 

LOVE Better 

Tuic tbeu IS bettei love, whose bdinet 
)ust 

M in b the soul instinct with emi isser 
dust 

Vnd biles alTetInn sticngtbeiiu di> ly 

di\, 

r irm 11 siull, iinpeivi i is to di t iv 

JSJol tos 

LOVE—IS Blind 

Her fiubs ic knew net, I ovi is ilw lys 
blind 

Ibit evii> eb iim resolve I within his mil 

1 >11 

LOVE -The Busy Kindne- of 

^ (s, J oil IS ever bus} with bis buttle, 

Is evet we mug into bit s duil w up 
bii 111 c i„e(ius. flowtIs and seems Ar 
ea b in 

H in iiig mil gbi imj pi is in b use ib ut 
t' 1 ij estnes that mile its wills dihle 
In nevti ending vi tas edel ght 

I OM n Ll em 

Lovr -Cdcstial 

t ibsiiil love ma} be eompaiel to a litc 
vvilb 1) auliful hi meins, hives, and fiuits 
I I lili s lose IS lint tiee , the biuulus 
Milli the Lues, aie the itfectiens of g >od 
ness ami tiulh, with then \«leepli ins ind 
the fruits iit tin elebjils of the ilfeetions, 
with then Ihiugbts — bwijji Ni n ti 

LOVE — The Choice of 

Things base md vile, h ibbng no quantity, 
I ove cm transpose to foim and digmtj 
Love lool s not with the tje , but with the 
mm 1, 

And ti leloie is winged Cupid p inted 
I bud 

Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment 
taste; 
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Wings, and no eves, figure uiiliccdy haste, 
Anti theiefoie is Love s ud to I e a child, 
llecausc m choice he, is so oil beguiled 

bllAKSPKAIiE 

LOVE —The Christian a 

« 

The Chustian’s bne is a gift of the Holy 
Spnit woikcd in the heait by x sense of 
(jod s love to us in nitnre and piovultnet, 
blit chiefly ni ledemption Bi )AtKSoN 

LOVE No Concealment for 

llitre IS no bsguise wliie-h can long cow 
real love when it does, oi feign it \v’ cn it 
die n >1 exist 1 \ Kocili l lUt At ' D 

LOVE —The Conclusion of 

Murngc lus ilw i)s been the conclusion 
of 1 nc Pv M111 1 ON I 

LOVL —A Condition regardin'; 

Hut wh b IS to 1 e I ve I long must be 
1 VI d 

Wilb iLi oil iitb 1 lb in with pa sum 

J)i Johnson 

LOVL whcie Costht't 

Till live sb ws tosUt t vvhcK the means 
au s ml, 

\u 1 in hti leel oiiiiig Ibc) iboun I who 
w ml - 1 AMB 

LOVL —The Course of 

Av me ' fot ai gbl tbit evir I coull ual, 

( uid evti lu ir bj tale 01 liistorv 
Iht c mse f)f tUK Ine nevei did run 
sm lotli — Sll \ksl 1 M 

LOVE —The Dating of 

^\hat love can do, that dares love attempt 

Sn VKSllARL 

LOVE Defined 

It IS aflame and ai lour of the minel, 

Dili ni the pioper eoipse, quick in 
an tliei s 

Tiiiisfeis tin luvti into the bmtl 
1 ' ll he 01 she that 1 tstn^iive or stamps 
Ihe I lea of what they love, fust m them 
Si Ives, 

Oi, 111 e I) ghssrs, so (hen minels lake m 
The f mns of their beloved, and them re¬ 
fleet 

It IS llie 1 keness of affections 

Is both the jmeiit and the muse of love ■ 

I ove is a s])iritual coupling of two souls. 

So much muie excellent i it Je 1st relates 
Unto the boelj , eiieuhi, eteind , 

Not feign’d or made, but born, and then so 
pit emus, ^ 

As naught can value il but itself so free, 
As imtbing can eommand it but itself; 

And in itself so lounel and hbei il, 

As, where it favours, it bestows itself 
But w e must take and undeistand tins love 
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Alon;; still as a name of dignity, 

Not pleasure; 

True love hath no unworthy thought, no 

T.oose, unbecoming appetite, or stmia; 

Ihit Ax’d, constant, pure, immutable. 

JON.SON. 

LOVE.—The Delicacy of 

The passion of love, when developed 
according to the divine order, is, even in 
ils pliysical relations, so holy Ih.al it cannot 
retain its delicacy under the sultry blaze of 
profane publicity.— C. S'IOWE. 

LOVE.—-The Denniands of 

There is no more tcriiblc ini(uisilion th.in 
that of affection ; for we all belong to it; 
its treasure is in oiir he.iit, and to de|>ri\c 
it of that is to defraud it of its due. Those 
who love us insist upon reading us. In¬ 
difference liny be diverted, love cannot ; 
love dem.imls the leason of a sigh, - of a 
]iale cheek, and .at the same time tint it 
makes our h.ippiiiess obbg.itoiy, it i^sisI^ 
upon full ^.■nlicssn.)n as etjnally a duly. 

1 ove, like the sun, absorbs all clouds ; to 
‘uflvT in its ]MCSeiu'c is almo-,! to do it 
vMong; at least it is to own that it is 
]iovverleiS to fill the heart,--un-.killed" to 
lical It. There is occ.isionaI1y a reproach, 
there is almost .il'-'ivs -.oine tonce.ilnieiit 
in the s.adness of a beloved being.—(J.ts- 
I.VlvIN. 

LOVE.—Determined to 

When slight has followed slight, and 
nisiill has been added to insult, the love 
winch is determined still to love on, assumes 
a character at once feailess aiul divine. — I'i. 
Davies. 

LOVE.—Development of 

Love’s not a flower that grows in the dull 
e.irth, 

.Spiing.s by the calendar; must wait for 
sun. 

For rain ; matures by parts--niust t.ike its 
time 

To stem, to leaf, to bud, to bliiw : it owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a ijuicker seed. 
Vou look for it, and see it m't; and lo ! 
F’c*n while you look, the peerless flower is 
U]), 

Consummate in the birth. 

J. S. Knowles. 

LOVE—Dies with Hope. 

If love live on hope, it dies with it; it 
is a fire which goes out from want of fuel 
COKNEILLE. 

LOVE.—The Difficulty of Saying Wliy we 

That passion of love which springs spon¬ 
taneously in the heart, is not, as is well 


known, the result of merit in the indi¬ 
vidual. Fancy takes part in it; and when 
.some one yileascs us, we have often diffi¬ 
culty to say why it is so.—MoLitUE, 

LOVE.—The Disinterestedness of 

The love which resides within, will w'alk 
through llie world as men walk through a 
gallery of pictures, loving, and admiring, 
and expecting no retura— G. Gilkilla.v. 

LOVE—is Divine. 

What thing is lovx, which naught can 
countervail ? 

Naught save itself, cv’n such a thing is 
love : 

And woildly wealth in woilh as far dodi 
fad. 

As lowest earth doth yield to hcav’ii 
above : 

Divine is love, and scorneth vv'orldlj pelf. 
And can be bought with nothing but with 
seif.—S ir W. KALnniii. 

LOVE.—Early 

In childhood's d.ivvn, when budding re'son 
sjnings, 

Theie the young passion spreads its chcruii 
w ings; 

Iti.l', I,, w .ind undefined enio'ioiis start, 
ri.vy 111 the mind, and tliuter louiid (he 
heail.—lUiLLAM). 

LOVE.—The EfTecls of 

Various are love's elfecls ; but from one 
source 

All i-i-.iie, lliough thty lead a difTcrent way. 

Akjusio. 

LOVE—the End and Reward of Life. 

Love i*- life’s end ; an end, but never 
ending; 

All joys, all sweets, all hnpp'ness, aw aid¬ 
ing; 

Love is life’s wealth ; ne’er spent, but ever 
spending. 

More rich by giving. Liking by disciu>liiig ; 
Love’s life’s levvaid, rewarded in icniaul- 
ing; 

Then from thy vvietched heart fond ca’e 
rcmotie. 

Ah! sliould'sl iliou live but once Une's 
.sweets to pi ove. 

Thou w ilt not love to live, unless thou live 
to love.— Spenser. 

LOVE.—The Enticement of 

lie approaches us 
In childish play, wanton'ng in oui walks; 
If hcedlesdy we wander after him, 

As he will pick out all the dancing-way, 
Wc’rc lost, and hardly to return again. 
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N\’e hliould take warning: he is painted 
blind, 

To sliow if we fomlly follow him, 

'riie precipices we maj mil into : 

Thciefore let virtue take him by the liand : 
Direited so, he leads to certain joy. 

Dr. Southey. 

LOVE.—The Expansion of 

Self-l(ive but serves the mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful 
lake; 

The centre mov’d, a circle straight suc¬ 
ceeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Kncnil, parent, neighli >ur, first it will em¬ 
brace ; 

His country next, anl next—all human 
race: 

Wide .and more widj, th’ overflowings of 
the mind 

'r.\kc every creature in, of every kind : 
Isarth smiles around, with boundless bounty 
ble^, 

And heaven beholds il-> image in his bi cast. 

I’lU’l!,. 

LOVE —Extinguishes F^ar. 

Wlv) the Creator love, created might 
Drea.l not; aiilnn iheii tents no terrors 
walk,—.S. T. C'oLKRiuoK, 

LOVE.—First 

Why do iieojilc take to loving oncanother? 
How docs the love iirst come? Through 
wliat mysterious process do young folks pass, 
by steps rajiid oi slow, accouling to cir- 
cumst.nice.s and uieir own idiosyncrasy, out 
of the common w’orld - the (luiet, colourless, 
every-day world—into that strange new 
jiaradist* from which there i-, no reluming ? 
no, none ! We may be diivcn out of it by 
nil angel with a flaming sword —out into the 
wildei ness w hicli we liat e to till and keep, 
i hanging its thorns and thistles into beautiful 
flowets ; we may pass out of it, calmly and 
happily, into a new earth—.safe, ami sweet, 
and hoiiie-likc ; but this particular panadisc 
is iievei fouiiil again, never entered moic. 
Why shnuh! it be ? All life is a mere pro¬ 
gression— a jircssiiig on and on ; and death 
itself—we i hristians believe—but a higher 
development into more jjcrfcct life. Yet as 
iioiliiiig good is ever lost, or wholly foi- 
gotten, one can imagine even a disembodied 
spirit sitting glorious befine the great white 
throne, recalling with a tender sweetness, 
the old cSrthly heaven which was first 
created by that strange state of uiiml— that 
into vicating idealiratiou of all things within 
ami without, as if everything were beheld 
V itli new eyes—the eyes of a creature new- 
sjoru. First love has its wernknesses ; but 
t has its divine side too, chiefly because 
'ten, .and not lid then, comes the coui^ilcte 
T4J0 


absorption of self into some other being 
dearer and better, higher and nobler than 
oneself, or imagined so, which is the foun¬ 
dation of everything divine in human 
nature. -^URLOCK. 

LOVE —not to be Forced. 

Compel the hawk to sit that is unmann’d ; 

()r m.xke the hound, untaught, to draw 
the deer; 

Or bring the free, agaimst his will, in banfl; 
Or move the sad a pleasant talc to hear; 
Your lime is lost, and you far from being 
near ! 

So love learns not of force the heart to knit; 
She serves but those who feel sweet fancies 
ht.—CltllRCHYARl), 

LOVE.—Fraternal 

Tinioleon, the Corinthian, was a noble 
pattern of fraternal love, being in liatllc 
with the Argives, and seeing his lirother fall 
by the wounds he had received, he instantly 
leaped over his dead body, and with his 
shield protected it from insult and ]dundcr; 
and though severely woimdcd in the gene¬ 
rous enterprise, he would not on any ac¬ 
count retreat to a ])lace of safely, till he had 
.seen the corpse caiiicd off the field by his 
friends —Arvine. 

LOVE.—Generous in 

A m.in may be a miser of his weullli; he 
ni.n)’ tie up bis talent in a napkin ; ho mtiy 
liug himself in his reputation; but lie i'> 
always generous in his love. J .ove cannot 
stay al home ; a man cannot keep it to him¬ 
self. Like light, it is constantly tiavelling. 
A man must speud it, must give it away. — 
Ma(’I.eoi>. 

LOVE—the Gift of Self. 

I.ove is ever the gift of self. Its spirit 
may vary in the degree of intensity, but 
It is ever the same. It is alwajs .ind 
everywlierc the sacrifice of self.—CA^o.>l 
Lidhon. 

LOVE—of God and Man. 

True love of man cannot exist without 
love of God, nor true love of God without 
love of man.—Dk. I’UbEY. 

LOVE—in the Heart. 

When there is love in the heart, there are 
rainbows in the eyes, which cover every 
black cloud with gorgeous hues.—H. W. 
llhECHER. 

LOVE.—The Heralds of 

Love’s heralds should be thoughts 
Which ten times faster glide than ihe sun’s 
bcam% 
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Driving back shadows over louring hills : 
Therefore do niinble-pinion’d doves draw 
love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid 
wings.— Shakspeare. * 

LOVE.—The Home of 

It is not in the mountains 
Nor the palaces of pride, 

TJial lo\'e will fold his wings up 
And rejoicingly abide; 

But in meek and humble natures 
Ilis home is ever found, 

As the lark that sings in heaven 
Builds its nest upon the ground. 

Blanchard. 

LOVE—Honoured. 

The reason why all men honour love, is 
—because it io >ks up and not dorni ; as¬ 
pires and not despairs.—K mlrson. 

LOVE.—The Hope of 

None witliout hope e’er loved the brightest 
fair; 

But Tx)ve can hoiw, where Reason w'ould 
despair. —Ly ITLE roN, 

LOVE—Human, Angelic, and Divine. 

IIap))y ihe hours; but liappier far when 
Kve 

Was giv’n to love liini anti to be irelovetl: 
No sweeter joy could (lod confer on man, 
No higher bliss do angels know, than love; 
Anti (Jod, in revelation t)f Himself, 

Singles out love, fioin all Ills attributes, 
As that by which He glories to be known. 

Miiov. 

LOVE.—A Hymn of 

Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the angel-hariis which ring above. 
And sing it as my parting breath 
(Quiver’d and expired in death, 

So that those on earth might hear 
I'he harp-notes of another sphere, 

And mark, when Nature faints and dies, 
What springs of heavenl) life arise. 

And gather from’ the death they view 
A ray of hoj>e to light them through, 
When they .should be departing too. 

Edmeston. 

LOVE—Influenced by Use. 

Whatever we love for its uses, W'C love 
for iLsclf.—S. Smith. 

LOVE.—The Inspiration of 

Love various minds does variously inspire; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire. 

Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade; 

fire which every windy passion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it 
glows.—D ryuen. 


LOVE.—The Joy and Woe of 

The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies, 
isinit.—P.J. Bailey. 

LOVE.—The Kiss of 

Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

Byron. 

LOVE.—Labour made Easy by 

When Achilles was asked what enter- 
pri.;es he found the most easy, he ansu ered 
—“Those which 1 undertake for my 
friends.” Jacob’s .seven years’ .service 
seemed as nothing, because it was fur one 
he loved .so much. St. Austin says — “ All 
things are easy to love.”—W. Secker. 

LOVE.—The Law of 

The fountains mingle with the river. 

And the river with the ocean ; 

The winils of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; * 

Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things, by a haw divine, 

In one another’s lieing mingle— 

Why not I with thine ?—Shelley, 

LOVE—when Loveliest. 

I.ove is loveliest when embalm’d in tears. 
—Sir W. .Scott. 

LOVE.—The Might of 

Mightier far 

Than strength of nerve, or sinew, or tlie 
sw.ay 

Of magic potent over sun and star. 

Is love.—W. WoRDSWORfH. 

LOVE.—Mutual 

Mutual love, the crown of all our bliss. 

Mih'on. 

LOVE—a Mystery. 

Love is a mystery, the greatest of all 
mysteries, and the key to all mysteries, 
having itself no key.—M. Martin. 

LOVE.—A Noble 

As a tree is known by its fruits, so a 
noI)le love, be it happy or unhappy, en¬ 
nobles a whole life.—MuRLOCK. 

love— like a Painter, 

Love is like a tiai’iler who. in drawing the 
picture of a friend hrving a blemish in one 
eye, would picture only the other side of 
the face.— Dr. .South. 

LOVE.—Perfect 

Perfect love is ideal happiness.— Nai'O- 
LEUN I. 
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LOVE—Placed in Heaven. 

Since it hath pleased that first and supreme 
h'air 

To take that beauty to Himself again, 
"Which in this world of sense not to remain 
Hut to amare was sent, aiui home repair. 
The love which to that beauty T did bear. 
Made pure of mortal spots which did it 
slain. 

And endless, w'hicli e’en death cannot im¬ 
pair, 

1 place on Him who will it not distain. 

No shilling eyes, no locks of curling gold, 
No blushing roses on a virgin face, 

No outward show, no, nor no inward grace. 
Shall power have iny thoughts heiiceforlh 
to hold : 

Love lierc on earth huge storms of care 
doth loss. 

But placed above exempted is from loss. 

Sir W. Dri'wmoni). 

LOVE—a Pleasure. 

1 ove .should be a jdeasure, not a torment. 

Napoi-lom I. 

LOVE. Pleasure Advantaged by 

1 ove is the salt of life ; a higher t.iste 
It gives to pk i^iire, and then makes it last. 

Urt’KlNOlUM. 

LOVE.—The Power and Preference of 

Love is an alchyiuist tb.il can transmute 
poison into food, and a spaniel, lhal ])re- 
fers even punishment from one hand tlnin 
c.irchses fiom another.--(’oLION. 

LOVE—a Primary and Secondary Passion. 

Love is a primary ))a sion in those who 
love most, a secondary in Ihoso who love 
least. He vtho is inspiied by it in a great 
degree, is iiispljcd liy honour in a greater. 
—Lamjor. 

LOVE.—The Purity of 

O Love ! thy essence is thy purity! 
llrcathe one unhallowed breath upon thy 
ilnmc 

And it is gone for ever, and but Icave.s 
A sullic.l vase,—its pure light lost in 
shame.—-L an dor. 

LOVE.--Reasoning into 

Bid physicians talk our veins to temper. 
And with an argument new set a (nilse ; 
Then think, my lord, of leasoning into love. 

J)R. E. Young, 

LOVE.—The Recall of Vanished 
Call back the dew 

That on the ro.se at morn WM lying; 
When the day is dying, 
ilid the sunburn stay: 
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Call back the wave 
E’en while the ebbing tide’s receding. 

Oh, all unheeding 
Of thy voice are they ! 

As vain the c.ill 

Di.straelion makes on love departed, 
When the bnikcn-licartcd 
Hiller teais let fall: 

Dew and sunshine, wave and flower. 
Renew’d, return at destin’d hour. 

But never yet was known the power 
Could vanish’d love recall. 

DiCKhNS. 

LOVE—in Relation to Different Men. 

IjOve is the oecujialion of the idle man, 
the distraction of the warrior, the rock of 
the sovereign.—N ai’olron I. 

LOVE.—Repining 

Repining love is the .stillest; the shady 
flowers in this spring, as in the other, slum 
sunlight.—Ru'iirtR. 

LOVE—Returned, 

Dr. Doddridge one d.ay asked hi-, little 
daughter how it was that everybody lo\ed 
her : “ 1 know not,” said slie, “ unless it 
be that T lo\c everybody."’—AKVtNE. 

LOVE.—The Rule of 

fn peace—Love tune, the diepherd’s reed ; 
In war -he mounts tin vvairioi’s steed ; 

In hall■>—ill gay attire is seen ; 

In htimli Is -iLnces on the green : 

I.ove lilies the court, the tamp, the grove. 
And men below, and s.iints above ; 

For love is heaven, and licaveu is love. 

SiK \V. Sco'rr. 

LOVE.— Sameness of the Came of 

The game tif love is the same, wliethcr 
the player lie clad in velvet or in hodden 
grey. Beneath the gilded ceilings of a 
palace, tir the lowly rafters of a cabin, there 
are the same hopes and fears, the same 
jealousies, and distiusts, and despondings; 
the wiles and stratagems are all alike ; for, 
after all, the stake is human hap}>iness, 
whether he who risks it be a peer or a 
peasant. —L evrr. 

LOVE.—Schooling in 

Thine eyes taught me the alphabet of love, 
Tokun mycros-rowe ere 1 Icarn’d to spell, 
For I was apt, a scholar like to prove; 
Gave me sweet lookes when as I learned 
well: 

Vowes were my vowels, when 1 then 
begunne. 

At my first lesson in thy sacrctl name; 

My consonants the next when I had done, 
Words consonant, and sounding to thy 
fame; 
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LOVE. 


My liquids then, were liquid christall 
tcares ; 

My cares my mutes, so mute to crave 
relicfc ; 

My dolefull diphthongs were my life’s 
despaires; 

Redoubling sighcs the accents of my griefe ; 
My love’s schole-iniiitresie now hath taught 
me so. 

That I can read a story of my woe. 

Drwton. 

LOVE.— Seeking to Quench 

Didst thou but know the iniv touch of lovt*. 
Thou would’st as soon go kindle fire with 
snow. 

As seek to quench the fitc of love with 
words. —SlIAKSPr \RR. 

LOVE.—Shut out from 

He that shut", T.ove out, in turn shall 1)0 
Shut out from I.,<»ve, and on her threshold 
lie 

Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth. 

Moulded by (lod, and temper’d with the 
tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 

Tennyson. 

LOVE.—The Sigh of 

Tlie first sigh of love is the last of wisdom. 

Brit. 

LOVE.—Silence in 

.Silence in love !)ctravs more woe' 

Thau words, though ne’er so nitty : 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

M.iy challenge double pitv ! 

.Sir W. Ram iiIii. 

By love’s religion, T must here confess it. 
The most T love, when I the least express it! 
Small griefs find longues; full casks are 
ever found 

To give, if any, yet but little -.ound ; 

Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we 
know. 

That chiding streams betray small depths 
below: 

So when love speechless is, she doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 

IlERRtCK. 

LOVE.—The Slumber of 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibratc-s in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the senae they quicken. 

Rose-lea\ es, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s be<l; 

And so thy thoitghls, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.— Shelley. 


LOVE—will Subsist on Hope. 

'Love will subsist on wonderfully little 
hope, but not altogether without it.— Sir 
W. Scott. 

LOVE—Superior to other Graces. 

Love, amid other graces in this world, is 
like a cathe<lral tower, Avhich begins on the 
eutth, and, at first, is surrounded by the 
other parts of the slmeture. But, at 
length rising above buttressed walk and 
arch, and parapet, and pinnacle, it shoots 
spiie-like jnany a foot right into the air. so 
high that the huge cioss on its summit 
glows like a spaik in the morning light, 
and shines like a star in the evening skv, 
when the rest of the pile is enveloped in 
darkness. So I.ovc, here, is sun oun<led by 
other graces, and dividci the honours with 
tliem ; but they will have felt the wrap of 
night and of darkness when if will shine, 
liiniiiioiis, agiiu'.t the sky of eternity.— 
II. W. IJUTIIER. 

LOVE. —The Sympathy of 

Tlieie is a relic of humanness, aflerall, 
linge'ing in es’eiy heart, lil.e a dear gage of 
afTection, stealthily treasuicil amid divorce 
and estrnngcmciil, and the far w.ii‘ds where 
it is locked up from men, can be opened 
only by llic living synip.alhy of love.— 
PiTNSjrov. 

LOVE.—The Task of Conquering 

But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaken band. 

Has yet a harder task to prove — 

By film resolve to conquer love! 

Sir W. Scott. 

LOVE.—Two Kinds of 

There arc two kinds of love lovesvhich 
receives, and love which gives. The former 
rejoices in the sentiment which it inspires, 
and the saci ifiec which it obtains; the 
second delights in the sentiment which it 
experiences, jind the s.TCiifice which it 
makes.—MoNon. 

LOVE— U nalterable. 

Let me not to the mamage of true mincks 
Admit impediments. Live is not love 
Which alters when it all (‘ration finds, 

Or liends with the remover to remove: 
Oh, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempest., and is never 
shaken; 

It is a star to es'cry wandeiing bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken: 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
and checks 
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iRVMf dM ttpoR ^ 
iHikk iMrn»iBtth«mrw^ 

^SlriunvtAxt, 

iiicnni.wtiM vhvmu^miB d f, 

tlttL ^ A testy bf^ mttdltotdi the 
norteir 

AAi ptmeaAft ett ImmUed, kns the rdd I 

iiUMCSPUlEX. 

tOVllt-~WifBn4ace^ 

tkf ekw hesst, fteth tu e’er «b 8 fbrert 
fltnret, 

SdU opes# aeie to eae its beatrteoas 

dower: 

Btd kt ptfUB hndi i lorea«lniioevideaee 
To|Move itsdf eHdl*pUu:ed.-^J.R.LowsLU 

Uj(|1rS.~Wliat to 

IHImi we have not whet we love, we 
ll^jove what we hBve.wBvs8Y<RABV> 

Iw* 

WUm of 

O sehfle Love^ a thonsaad wiles thou hast, 


^ PWTrlWWTlmrWWlWTIlH 


wia a maideB’s heart,>-4 thing seem 
done: 

fWoataie firataed all women to be won. 

Tasso. 

|X3VS.*<—Vhosv and Old 

lltYottng love » a flame ;vei 7 pnitty, often 
WBV hot and flerce, bat still only l^t and 
The love d the ol&r and 
dmciphned heart u as coals, deep-bnnung, 
««i|aea^babIe.>->H. W. BBBCKttiu 

MATS AMD fim. 

VNtt ef the aSsetkns have been noted 
k> Iwtteatft fWd bewitch, bnt love and eav 

T 

tMl AM* MAltltlAOS. 

ik Ipre^ H la every other passloa tjt 
mhhwope ittheetienc)^ we ooc^ 

Be aiMiei^^ Ihe hocmtrdn^ of events. 
k.tlW HJNMi piB&ng 10 vnA 
twiMfl^vldlea^ aatha tboe^t 
IlNfttaA endameim^^ 
flNittA kwerftmmK I 
dim immM: 


'f'Mtup*'' 
SFVvIwj 


, hrwhii^he IflDkpe 
fbramcMiA ^ dk helL 
to have dlscovend that mb w 
nsoie Ktm dsahed than a pir^^ 
tnoas tmutiAg ^; therelbie htyow i 
connrd to gi;v&**3>a« JiSatmmt. 

LDVBRB.«-Bevete«ly Attswlwd 

They loved; bat sadhthdr goBdmiiMrihh 


As m the dawn of dme lefierM'd ^ hiut 
Of Innocence and nndasemhlmg tndh > 
Twas fhendahip heightea’d by thaiWntHiiiel 
wuh; j 

The enchanbne hope^ and lympalbatioi^Ri^ 
Bosm’d firum w mntnal eya PevotiW aU 
To love, each was to eachadearer sW| 
Simremely happy in the awakea’d power 
Ofgmngjoy— J Thomson. 

U}VXKS.-~TIm Onrwih of Love be t weaa 

Wifti every mom thdr love grew teisde^ 
With every eve deeper and tmiderer snii S 




ftill shape woald au fats seemg ^ ^ 
And bis oontmual voice was pteaianter 
To her, than nokeof trees or hsddeastS| 
Her lnte*struig gave an echo of bis aai hfc 
She qtoilt her half-done Itroidery vnth ton 

Hp knew wkose gende hand was if tka 
^ latch, - ^ 

BefiiK the door bid given her to Ufi^paij 
And from Imr chambm wiadow he wonM 
catch ™ 

Her beauty farther than the falooa ipAei; 
And oemstant at her Vespets would hi walci^ 
Because her face was turned to the safaia 
skiest ^ 

And with such longing all the n^ MitWifff 
To hear her morniig step npon the mf, ^ 

XitOV8ftB.'-'‘Tbe impatlaaee ef 


Unless ft be to oosM btfiMo <hefa|pifa|«^ 

So much duy spur their eapedftlom 
» HKAJEajNMJMt * 

t«OVAR8.->TlieTeleBMeliwd9ttl|^ 
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Ikmiim*' 


iry^Wfttti 


peadf Rs«^thatesir 

CtxnsuMv* 


t|l«iqr AND TNS UNLUCSY^TIw 
Th9ju<A:y have whole days, w1»A stUl 

Th' but h<Mtn» and those 

they 1 ^—Ditdxic. 

ItwfT-w W s w e n t Madaeat. 

lAMt yidded to » a pteamnt uadness; 
bdt It b a tepetate madness when op- 
p«ud.--Bp, Hajju 

tAlTHBS'-wt Wonaa 

There he stands I—ln sapeifauman calm 
Ccntenntei^d and subtime * roond hun, pomp 
And blaze impoialj haagbty eye^ and 
tonnes 

Whose tones are tyraany, to vam atteihpt 
The heaven-born quiet of hi$ soul to mowi 
thwwn'd with the eraee of everlasttog troth 
Am more than monarch among kings be 
stood: 

Andt irhUe withont the ever deep’mng mass 
d| mana’nng thonsaada on, the wv^ws 




Of that throng’d hall, where IVath on trial 

Ssgdnm M earth did ever s«n go down 
gvnoilim mantle o’or a grander seoie. 
flsiret pri^ and barons, eodnts and dakes 
Mtomet, 

AVMgmvea and mergravto, epri^ etoctom, 
lh» JiplendiA Ja ^ bnndng 


5^ 


Hu 


athisleet; 
to matdb 


WA 

Hdbo betted tesmd hb nuafly 






As if the^ibh toet^lMwemwih^ 
And theA iMto vMcnlbat seem’d a sma to 
soind ^ 

MadeAtidihto he pled the Atoii|d>f^ eanee 
la words almm^ lb tim cinsh nenlnd, 
The tolde’stA God’s relmion,M)t tlm|ntomA 
By craft mvented, and % tocre saved, 

For this, hto, Junto and Itber^ he tosra 
to sacrifice; thooidt earth and h/bll totdbt 
rage, 

Nor Pope nor canon, council nor decreet tb 
'Would shake him, from the throne of rhst 
resolve. 

By fiend nor angel would hn heait be hatlMif 
Troth and his oonscienoe would tocfedMa 
fight. 

The world ’gainst them—«nd theyagatost 
theworldl 

And then, with qrebalb flashmg wteHegtoai 
fire, 

Full m the &ce of that assembly roll'd 
The fearless Monk those evervfiunons 
words— 

"God hdp met Hme X stand atone 
Aaisn '”->< 41 . MoNTsiMBav, 

DUXUXy.—The Bntlcamsnt of 

Luxuiy is an enticmg pleasnni, a tobtard 
mirth, which hath hooey in her monih, gpdl 
in her hearty and a sting m her tato*x 
V, HoooT^ 3 

LUXDXY,—The Fatal Blbcto af 

The Imnwy of Csmi destiroynd fito 
bravest army which Italy ever saw, fkjb|M 
wtdi conquot and ootamandeil by Km^ 
nibs] The moment Ctopua WaStal^ t»|M 
moment toe walb of Oartongs bsMUM<» 
They cwight the totoctimi, ami f^tsHbrni 
of pleasare, which rendeted thmn 
oatc, and, of coursi^ HI easy pe^ to toib 
enemies.'-'StXITCX. 

LGXGttt^-Nsi t s Hafy . ^ 

In toe mmtob imit 

vice or seems tohe 
tost toft ctotoet the ‘ ' 








I^T—-, 

1^ iwbU tp tiBi* 

4tA. tMU wiU, np<m 
«& tmttitthi fti 

WlM^ik'wWOi} tpat »! noon Aihe 
CilxiiitMi^ duM: it ^ be to hU adtsnte^: 
Wi. too timid dot be aJtenrutte bet of 
*« He it wbtpdiwil principally by bis 


Wbile aaeblaeiy dUiptmea iriw « 
attomit of pb^etotl bfb^ Ik wmilb 
wakes aa enonawts detqysad ttMft 


eaercise ids invettUve genint} dm ^ 
quues lus wechsnieal skill; and utfl]^ It 
needs his dose and oonstant 
£. Datias. 

M ADM AN.—^h« ConcsilliMn of A 4^ 

A madman has the eoaoe{>tu3ii of aS riw 
pageantiy of a court; andao may any wm 
mlus senses, the difierence si—the 0^ 
Imows It to be only a creation of hit Wnida 
the other reallv believes he sm dokeiv pad 
marqmses, ana all the qdecMmr of a ripii 
court If he is not very iar gone, be pt^ 
some attention to the objects of sense abm 
hun, and tells you that he is coafiatd ip 
this sorry sitaation the perfidy and it' 
belhon of his subiects. As tne d>staae 
further advances, ne totally neglew iM 
objects of his senses}—does not see that he 
sleeps on straw and is chamed down, bat 
abandons himself wholly to the creations of 
his mind, and note in every extravaganoe 
of thought.—S Smith. 

MADMAN.—The Sight of a 

va ** 

this sight srasilbe saddest seen in time 
A man, to»dAy, the glmy cS lus kind* 

In reason cleat, in Understanding buge^ 

In judgment sound* in fioi^ iltt 

hope 

Abundant and in promise like a field 
Writ oiHured, and refresfaed with deal 
from God j 

To-monot, cuined, and laving madg ml 
whmpM 

By servile bands} sitHng o» dismal stmih ^ 
■And ^gi^ mg with his teeth 

The iron ebun that belied b|to lH||kd)||^ 

And trymgiriillwfnoendld^ 
w^fond tlm tide riieim 
Otv bnMbHm hMee, mm nfiiirnde " 
Gfring m Mm bim dm 
Hasted aemty efbbrlN^^ 























IMl of 

^ is ttm o*eri}troi^ 

Xwc Itfftti twttc OQt *4 tone 4&d 

1 uU^>>-SHAX 8 n 41 LS. 

|IAmt>Si.*~M«tfaad k 

HiOUgtx tliii be madness 3 fet there is 
IMthod la t-^SUAKSTBAKX. 

>|M>MBB8--t}|)ObS(ffved. 

• Many a mo is mad in certain instances, 
and goM Umnigli Ilk witnout having it net* 
cildltdi l^or eaamplCt a madness has seized 
a pefaoft of sapposing hlmseir obliged liter- 
a% to pray contumely $ had the madness 
turned the opposite way, and the person 
thotmht it a crime ever to pray, it might 
hot Moprobably have contianm unobserved. 
«-D». JOHNSON, 

lIMnBtllAer.—The Dtscovety made by 

• 

Magistracy discovms what a man is ; for 
as em^ vessels, though they have some 
crack ip them, whUe they are empty, do 
not ^scover thidr flaws, but when they are 
filled with liquor immediately show their 
defects; so bfippoBS it with Ul-disposed and 
corrupt minds, wUch seldom discover their 
vice! tiil thoy are fiUed with authority.— 
Bia^ « ^ 

•IA(IXBT&AYS.~^A CourateoUa 

One of the favourites of King Henry V.. 
Svhen Princeof Wales, having been indieted 
for Some mlsdemeanOnr, Was txmdemned, 



m«i pf the pouttty who camh opt t» 
her had every one his mhdater by hie 
Aid>n-"KowJl»ne learned whymy poH^ 
of Snflblk is BO wdljltovemed 
the magistrates and ministersgfo togSQM* 
And most tm« H U, that ih^ am 
legs on which a Chimh end Slmtednstaiad 
and whosoeveifhe be that woold sear 
one, cannot mean wdl tdithe othdK* ^ 
anti-ministerial wirit is an aad-magiatrail^ 
spirit. The pulpit gauds the thnynp} Ik 
bnt once persuaded to take that away, and 
yon give the magistrates’ enemks mom |o 
fetch a full blow at them, aa the Duke of 


iPBNCES. 


bythesamei 


tttiad. 


MAHOMBT.—The OmIi» of 
According to the tradklAn of his elonif* 






luty of his perwm—an outward srfakh 

seldom despised, except by thode ,tp 
whom it has lieen reused. Before be spake, 
the orator migaged on his side dm^kedimf 
of a pnblic or private andienee. iTkiy 
applauded his commanding pnSssineih km 
miyestic aspect, his piercing en, his gm* 
dous smile, ins flowing basio, ms coinikr 
ante that minted every seuniUm « 
soul, and his gestures thid anfnmed «M|t 
e»ression of the tong^ la 
offices of Hfe he scmpnlomity adk^ k 
the grave and ceremotnoua pontBsesa pf hik 
country: bis respectfiil alMStdoa to the 
rich and powerihl was d^fdfiedbyhki^^ 
descenmon and affisbUi^ to dm fwpdM! 
citizens of Mecca; the ttw^oDm of Ml 
mannor concealed the artifice ef kkmfdati 
and his haMk of courtesy wm 
perBo«ialiriend«hip<wmSi^^ 
m meftiory wa» cspte ,a 
his wit easy and s^cWl, m 
MbTimA hk jwfipswmt 
dedsive,^ He pmiiad m 
















f isaritet }>Ott& UtSiMad «s« 

iiMm|<(iw eootaoaii^atiOQ > ew!& 

'Atiittg; ra|i iiikotttli itf xainwdiis, }|6 
%9 mi^ mM(^e 'W<>Ad ejMl fcon the 
mm m Cad^ t in the lave of Here, 
thtee palbi Mtmt, he.waftilted the 
ai^ m fnad or enthtuksm, ^ose ab(^ 
b ao| ip the hearetu, but in the mind m 
thh tnophet The &lth whith, under die 




■ad mtwo» b eon^uaded of an 
tnRh, and a neceisaxy fiction —|}at 
only one God, and that Mahcmet is the 
of Oodr—G iAbon. 

ilMO.>-AMee to a 

tafi; swatnis trith ills} the boldest are 
Afraid; 

Where, then, is safety for a tender maid ? 
Unfit for eouRiat, round beset with woes, 
And Mad, whom least she fears, her worst 
of fotot ^ 

When most crael t when oblig’d the 

Hie least obttgiag; and by favours lost: 
Cruel by natn^ they for kindness hate; 
Andi^ieom you for those ills themsdjfes 
taWite: 

K on your feme our inc a blot has thrown^ 
iSriU ever stitdt, throng malice of your 
own. 

Most hard I ip pleasing your diief glory 
fiest 

And yet from pleasing your chief dangers 
nse: * 

Then Please the best; and know, for men 
or foni^, 

Voter strong)^ charms are native inno- 
ceneet. 

Arts on the minA like paint upon the face, 
flight htaa that’s woith your love from 
your embrace t 

la di^ile asamtem all the secret lies; 

$lp Jiind fwd wtuous, you’ll be blest and 
' ‘ wi,e,<v.Da. E. Youua. 

inttoeni 

that whids throuidi yoader 



steeds by wmich «mt 
dtMm»^Sc9Sn%f 




of avittaonsauttd, 
4b>^ dm smsis aletm, 
t|w wo^^ gi^lMisy tb^^ 

Ijgt fos{»i 






MiU01tITT.~tlm Votee Of the K i ; 

dfhe voice of the audonty ia,nO 
jii8tice.~ScHn.iaa. 

MAIORITY AND (njroitlOKtTY. ^ • 

Majority is applied to nShStlhr, and 
riority to power.~B|t< J<»£SSOH. * 

ltAt,ACHl.~The prophet * ^ 

%i^ W* 

The word mean8~'*My angid or m#> 
senger.’^ Hence some have contended dut 
there was no such person as Malachi, btet 
that Ezm was the author of the book bear* 
ing his name. Origsn even maintains 
the author was an moamate angeL TImi 
general opinion, however, is, that he 
was a real personage, who nooeished about 
four hundred years tx^oie Christ. It was 
meet that the ancient dispensati m should 
close amid such cloudy unoertaintiea It 
bad been all along the **rd[igion of ^ 
veil.” There was a veil, verily; upon more 
than the fece of Monm. Evmytbingjpfttnte 
>SiDat->it8 centre, do«ra to the last IIHiwrA 
pomegranate—wore a veil Over Malauhife'* 
race, form, and fortunes, It hangs dark and' 
impenetrable. A masked actor, his tresd 
and his voiee are terriUe. The last pnges 
o^he Old Testament seem to srir as ia a 
furious wind, and thewroid ec^e* 

ing down to the vety roots Cplvasy, 
closes the secoid.—G. Gli.ifUJ 4 N.' 

* 

IIAtBVOU&NC«.*<nTlw Bittimsaa el 

Malevolmcie is, in point fact, % esal 
comcynth juice i foc^ £ H opoe 
beai% nothing hi a 


- (k«sW|A 


IMiee is a deliliBjiifttn 
mvesgemdalmdFtAfffedlM^ It 
hstoftd ih 
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IU«dr MSaf «r '* 

Mn^ ivtB jw tte He net^e, 

l|(|Hi|ij^ aad •■ 

, VAliPltlt. 

|tAIIIIQ|l;(^Tlw tMufom of 

£>0 }tt^4»diere the impcteit id6|. * Hi« 
fc^ea dNMi^itBki«« but the ocean’s ^bam; 
hh |>ia«4taee decq)tive pbsntoms. •Kkvm* 
MM^auu 

MAilM0H-^«Ktn9«d. 

IfWBOxxi, tMf liflut erected spirit that fell 
From heaven; fw even in iiMven hie Itwks 
and thoughts 

yftst alvnifs dovnwatd bents admiring 

'Vhe ikhes of henven's pavemeam trodden 
gold, 

Than aught divine or hdy else ei^yed 
In viacm bearific; by him firat 




ansaeked the centre, and with impions 
hands 

Hided the bowelaof their mother earth 
For treasures bettm hid.-<*MiLTON. 

MAMMON^Tbe Triumph of 

jhfammoB vrins his sray where smaphs 
might despair —-ByaoN. 

MiM--Apootfophiaed. 

The great Pan of old, who was idothed 
ig a Umpard skin to signify the beautiful 
variety m things^ and the hrmameat his 
ooat m stars, was bat the repreeewtativ^f 
Hma 0 ihA and. various man! thott palace 
bf S^Ut and sound, .cartying in thy senses 
Hue morning and Hie and the rm> 
fathomahte gahmy; in brain, tbe geo* 
metry of Hieirity pf.Oodt Ui thy heart, the 


aaisf 


<'T-» ~i''t U'^nTT^r’^.'Vi^i 


MClcmMoii, 





wu, MT upposee dny 
nunmen and pseacritHH^ tmitt 
point k to ateal the bHild 
mly to Hri jin 

play tuMm fhe of im 


play Upme ^ twaom efJkWm 
jppvrer or iminreit; and ho nt^M|lorinn« 
(kt the SHly of bis n^hbottm-MJlM^ 
Lwn. ^ , 

UAM.~^TIfClvv^ * J 

''^e clever man is he who eonpt^ 
passions, who underriaodl his omf ipln* 


MAM. —A CoM.hearted \ 

A man whose blood 
Is very snow-bixrih.—SaiAiu»Ba>nStt« 

MAN. —A Compgmentuy 

All of us like a poHue man, and most 
of us ate suBMptiUe of a oonuiUijiiiant j yet 
there seems to be a gaieral meHng that a 
man or woman who is compliBMQtaty b 
false. It is not often, not^ it ^risasari^ 
so. A man may be a coeopliaamiary men 
simply out of the lienevolmeos of hb heaet: 
hemaysaypleasarnti^igs toyoufaoiiwiiB he 
realty thmks aa Hit prate 


wau. « 

MAM.—CentraatB la the Natnst M 

He b of the earth, but hb thOtufiM atm 
mith the stars. Mean and petty bb wnats 


immortal longiiigs,—with thou^ Owdi 
sweep the heavens, and wander 
eternity. A jdgmy Standing cm the n^, 
ward crest of tob bbulU pwtet, hkfte 
reaching spirit stteieiMi ootsnnil 
infinite, and there alone ipils VML'V* 
Car(,Vu. * ' 

MAM.—A nteetaas * ,k ^ 

It b a known thbe—that 
mao k bM of the eeriPa MriPA ^ Hm 
heart, divided between the 
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MAN. 


MAN. 


hensions^hat a thief Ls breaking into his 
house. No strong wind can blow, that, in 
his imagination, does not threaten the 
wreck*of one of his trading ships. He is 
continually meditating new hiding-places 
for hi treasure, which he frecjuenliy visits, 
doubtful of finding the money in the hiding- 
place, but always sure of finding his he.irt 
in the money. •lie views it w'iih anxious 
concern, and sometimes will not venture to 
touch it, lest it should crumble to ashes bc- 
ncatli his fingers. Tims rich in possessions, 
and a martyr to fears, his days jia-ss away, 
till, as it hiippcwed with the King of Agag, 
tile fatal hour of punishment arrives. L'an 
a man’s life be more unhap[)y ?—Fhvjoo. 

MAN.—The Creation of 

lie was created in the image of (Jod, and 
this consisted in the spiiiUiality of liis 
nature, his moral intcgiily and holiness, 
and his dignity and authority.—I’KOi-. 
lloutti:.. 

MAN.- -The Destiny of 

Man is not pie-ordained to be the victim 
of sin and corru]>tiou, but to be made 
liajtpy thiough his pcifections. If he 
fiimly wills it, he e.^n .attain this pctfcction 
in all the rtl.Ulons of life. lie may Know 
beforehand, that, when he feels soirow or 
snfTering, there is seineihiiig in himself 
which’IS not as it ought to be. The soirow 
and suffeiing .nre in themselves his eeiUin 
guides to Iiappincs-.. This is his tlaiiuy !— 
ZsiMiOKKli. 

MAN.- The Dignity of 

His dignity cotisists in the right direction 
of his mind, and the exercise ol hisintclK^t 
ill liic study of himself, his Auiiioi, and his 
end.—P ascal. 

MAN.—The Discreet 

It is the discreet man, not the willy, nor 
the learned, nor Die brave, who guides the 
convei.s.ition, and gives mcasuixs to society. 
— Al)J}l.so\, 

MAN.—The Disposition of a 

Ills di' position, thougli so easily excited 
to joy or grief, is ncvtilhelcss linked t>) a 
.strength of mind all but omnipotent.— 
IlU.MKOLDr. 

MAN,—A Double-Minded 

“ A double-minded man,” it is true all 
the W'Orlil over, is “ unstable in all his 
ways,” like a wave upon the streamlet, 
*osscd hither and tliither wdlli every eddy 
of its tide,—PirNsuoN. 

MAN.—The Effects of a Lonely 

It is a very touching thing, I think, to 
turn over the repositories of a lonely man 
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after he is dead. You come upon so many 
little indications of all bis little ways and 
arrangements. In the case of men who 
have been the heads of large familiis, this 
work is done by tho.se W'ho have been most 
ne.irly connected v/ilh them, and who knew 
their ways before ; and such men, trained 
hi/urly to yield their own wishes in things 
small and gieat, have comparatively few of 
tiiose little peculiar ways in which so much 
of their individuality seems to make its 
touching appeal to us after they have gone. 
But lonely men not ii'c ely have very nwiiy 
little anaiigemcnK of their own, but luxe 
a particular re.servc in exhibiting t1 esc: 
tl'ere is a strong .seiisitivi-iicss about Ihom ; 
you know hoxv they would have shrunk in 
life from allowing anyone to turn over tlu ir 
papers, or even to look into the ainangc- 
intnls of their wardrobe and tlieir linon- 
prc.>s. I leintmltcr onre, after the suoden 
death of a leserved old gentleman, being 
one of two or three w'ho went over all 
liis ri'iiodtuiies. ’I'he other peojilc who 
(lid so with me were Imid-headcd lav'ycrx, 
and did not seem to mind much ; but I 
remend.er th.at it ap})e.tred to me a most 
touching siglit we saw. All the little x\ ays 
into which he had giowii in fjrty lonely 
years, all those details about his jirnpeily 
(a very large one), which in life he had 
kept tnliiely to liiinsdf -all these we saw. 
1 remember, lying on the lop of the doiu- 
ments contained in an iron (hist, a lilllc 
sera]) of paper, the back of an anciuit 
letter, on wliicb wms w’littcn a note of the 
amount of all his wealth. There you saw 
at once a .sectet which in life he xrould 
have confided to no one, I icnuniber the 
precise arrangement of all the little piles 
of p.aptrs, so neatly tieil up in separate 
pareils. I remember tlie poeket-liand ker¬ 
chiefs. of several different kinds, each .set 
wrapped u]) liy itself in a jiiece of paper. 
It was curious to think he had counted and 
sorted these handkerchiefs, anil now lie was 
so far away ! What a conlr.as.r,—the Hide 
cares of many little matters like tha', and 
the solemn realities of the unseen wor.d !— 
Boyd. 

MAN—the End of Animated Creation. 

Man is the end tow'ards which all the 
niiiinal creation has tended.—A uassiz. 


Man is the siim-loial of all the animals, 
—Prok. Oken. 

MAN.—The Envious 

The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions which ought to give him pleasure. 
I'he relish of his life Is inverted ; and the 
objects which administer the highest satis* 
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faction to those who arc exempt fcom this 
passion, give the quickest pan^ to persons 
who are subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures arc odious. Youth, 
beauty, valour, and wisdom, are provoca¬ 
tions of their displeasure. What a wretched 
and apostate state is this—to be offended 
v ith excellence, and to hate a man because 
we apjffovc him I The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miser¬ 
able ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
in another’s merit or success, but lives in a 
world wherein all mankind arc in a plot 
against his quiet, by studying their own 
happiness and advantage.—S ir R. Steki.k. 

MAN.—An Extraordinary 

The meaning of an cxlraonlinary man is 
—that he is nfilit men, not one man ; that 
he has as much wit as if he had no sense, 
and as mucli sense as if he had no wit; 
that his conduct is as judicious «s if he 
were the dullest of human beings, and his 
imagination as biilli.iiil ns if he were irre¬ 
trievably ruined.—.S. Smith. 

MAN—a Fallen God. 

Bounded in Ids nature, infiiiite in his 
views, man is a fallen god, uho remimbeis 
heaven, his former dwelling-[»l,ice.—L a- 
MAKITNE. 

MAN—Fitted for all Climates. 

In the diversity of the regitms which he is 
capable of inhabiting, the lord of the crea¬ 
tion holds the first place among animals. 
His frame and nature arc stronger and nu»ie 
flexible than those of any other creature; 
hence he can dvtll in all situations on the 
surface of the globe. The neighbourhood 
of the pole and equator, higli muunHiiiis 
and deep valleys are occupiai by him ; his 
Strong but pliant body bears cold, heat, 
moisture, light or heavy air ; he can thrive 
anywhere, and nms into less remarkable 
varieties than any other animals which 
occupy so great a diversity of abodes; a 
prerogative so singular that it must not be 
overlooked.— Lawrence. 

MAN.—A Fortunate 

I know not yet what grief is, yet have 
sought 

A hundred ways for its acquaintance: with 
me 

Prosperity hath kept so close a watch. 

That ev’n those things that I have meant a 
cross, 

Have that way turn’d a blessing. 

ROWJ.EY, 

MAN.—in his Futy 

is dan^rous to wake the lion from his 
de^ ; ternfic are the fangs of the tiger ; 


but worse than both united is man in his 
delirious fury.—S chiller. 

MAN.—The Gallant • 

The gallant man, though slain in fight he 
be, 

Yet leaves his nation safe, his children fr^e. 

♦ Pope. 

MAN.—The Grandeur of 

V.’hat a piece of work is a man ! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ! in 
ft»rm and moving—hew express and admir¬ 
able S in a'^tion—how like an angel! in 
apprehension—^liow like a god ! the beauty 
of the world ! the paragon of animals !— 
SlIAK'iPEARE. 

MAN.—The Grandeur and Meanness of 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless Immorlnl 1 insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god!— Dr. E. Youno. 


The glory and scandal of the universe. 

Pascal. 

MAN.—The Greatest 

If I am asked who is the greatest man. 
1 answ’pr—the best j and if I am required 
to say who is the best. I reply—he that lias 
deserved most of his fellow-creatures.— Sir 
W. Jones, 

MAN.—The Happy 

My conscience is my crown, 

(limtcnted tlioughls my rest ; 

My heart is happy in itself. 

My bliss is in my breast; 

Enough I reckon w'calth, 

A mean the surest lot; 

Tliat lies loo high for base contempt. 
Too low' for envy’s shot. 

Southwell. 

MAN.—The Ideal 

Every man has at times in his mind the 
ideal of what he should be, but is not. 
This ideal may be high and complete, or it 
may bfc quite low and insufficient; yet, in 
all men that really seek to improve, it is 
bcller than the actual character. Perhap-s 
no one is .so satisfied with himself that lie 
never wishes to be wiser, better. an<l more 
holy. Man never falls so low that he can 
see nothing higher than himself. This 
ideal man which we project, as it were, out 
of ourselves, and seek to make real—this 
wi.sdom, goodness, and holiness, whicli w'e 
aim to transfer from our thoughts to our life 
—^lias an action mote nr less powerful on 
each man, rendering him dissati^sfietl with 
present attainments, and restless, unless he 
IS becoming better. With some men it 
takes the rose out of I’ae ches*k, and forces 
their, to wander a long pilgrimage of 
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’ternpt&tion^ before they reach the Delec¬ 
table Mountains uf traiujuillity and find 
"‘rest for the soul,” under the tree of life. 
—^T.^arker. 

MAN.—The Immortality of 

As every instine*, or sense, has an end or 
design, and every emotion in man has its 
object and direction, we must conclu<Ic that 
the desire of communing with G<k1 is Imt a 
test of his being destinSd for a future exist¬ 
ence, and the longing after immortality the 
promise of it.—S ir C. Dei.k. 

MAN.~The Independent 

The man -aho by his lalx>ur gets 
Ilis bread in independent state, 

Who nc\cr begs, and seldom cats, 
Himself can fix, or change Ins f.itc. 

rRlOK, 

MAN—made for Industry. 

Wluit is a man, 

If his chief good and maikcl of hi-> time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a be.isl, no mine. 
Sure lie who made u.s with such laige 
discourse, 

Looking before, and after, g-ave* us not 
That Ccxpability and God-like reason 
To rust 111 us unused.—S ii\km’K\re. 

MAN.—The Ingratitude of 

There is something harder to bear than 
the reverses of fortune ; it is the ingratitude 
of man.—NAroLhON I. 

MAN.—A Jealous 

A jealous man sleeps dog’s sleep 

Overbury. 

MAN—a Kingdom within Himself. 

Reason, as the princess, dwells in the 
highiiit and invi.udest room; the senses are 
the guard and attendants on the court, 
without whose aid nothing is admitted 
into the picscnce ; the sujireme faculties 
are the Veers; the outward parts and in¬ 
ward affectious arc the Commons.— Bp, 
Hall. 

MAN.—The Last 

^ A strange story is related respecting the 
great earthquake of 1747 , It is said that 
all the inhabitants of Callao, except one 
man, lost their lives during this e.arthquakc. 
This man was standing on the fort which 
Ovhilooked the harbour, when he saw the 
1 se|. Infctirc to a great distance, and then 
C^e swcqiing back like a vast mountain 
. in 4^ter. A cry of “Misercie!" arose 
, all parts of the town, "and then in a 
all was silent”—where the town 
’ hodbiiee flourished there was a wide ex- 
^ l^se of sea. But the same green wave 
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which d^troyed the towrt, _sw« 0 Jt towaids 
him a stnall boat, info wnigh ne leaped, 
and so escaped.—W. Brock. . 

MAN.— A Little, yet a Great 

Sir Christopher Wren was of low stature, 
his forehead broad and fair, his nose 
slightly aquiline, the eyes large and expres¬ 
sive, and the whole aspect st.im|)e<l will) 
intelligence and talent. He was light and 
active of body, walked with a certain state¬ 
liness of air, and liis constitution, rather 
delicate tlian robust, was saved, it is said, 
from consumption, by habits of regulanty 
.and temjicrance. That he was a little man, 
a tt.adiiion pieserved by .Seward sufficiently 
shows. Cliailes II., on walking through 
Ills new’ly-ercctcd hunling-p’ace at New- 
maiket, said—"These rooms are loo low.” 
Wren went up to the King and replied— 
" An’ please you Majesty, 1 think them 
high enough.” Whereupon Charles, stoop¬ 
ing (low’ll to Sir Chi istopher’s stalurs’, 
answered with a smile —‘‘On second 
thoughts I think so too.” He had that 
(silni and philo-.oi)hic temper wliich contra¬ 
diction could not disturb ; he heard his 
opinions questioned, and even saw his 
designs deformed by the envious or the 
ignorant, without change of mood or a 
snappish remark.—A. CL'NNINOIIAM. 

MAN—Loves Military Glory. 

Man is a milit.'iry animal, 

Glories in gunpow der, and loves parade : 
Vrefeis them to all things.—P. J. Bailey, 

MAN.—The Melancholy 

He is one that keeps the worst comiiany 
in the world, that is, his own ; and though 
he be always falling out and quartelliug with 
himself, yet he has not the jiower to endure 
any other conversation, ills head L haunted 
like a house, w’ith evil spirits and appari¬ 
tions, that terrify and fiight him out of 
himself, till he stands empty and forsaken. 
—S. Butler. 

MAN.—A Merty 

A merrier man. 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal: 

His eye begets occ.ision for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

SUAKSI'EARE. 

MAN—a Miserable Thing. 

What a miserable thing is man! The 
smallest fibre in bis body, assailed by dis>' 
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edit, IS suffix ^nt to derange hw whole 
system » * * What a canbus machine 
IS this eaiihly clothing !—Napohon I 

MAN. —Nature Serves 

For me kind Nature wakes hei gcmal 
power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every 
flow tr, 

Annual for me the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice ntetarums and the balmy dew 
For me the nunc a thousand ticasuics 
bi im,s, • 

For me health gushes from a thousanl 
springs, 

Sc IS loll to waft me, suns to light me use , 
My fool stool cirlh my canopy the skits 

Poi r 

MAN —O^r Need of 

rhtrt IS no man whose kindness we may 
not some turn wiiil, or hj whose malice 
wt imv not some time siiffti —Dr John¬ 
son 

MAN An Ob'linate 

lit Is i(solved to understand no mans 
rei on but his own bitause he find no 
man (an underst ind his but liimself IIis 
wits are like a sack, which the ricnth 
piovcrb sajs is tudfistd btfott it is full 
thin when it is , nut liis opinions ait like 
jdints tint grow uiion lOcks, that stick fist 
though they have no looting IIis undei 
stanrlmg is hai dent 1 like Pharaoh’s hcai t 
and IS proof against all sorts of pidgments 
whatsocier—Ih Builfr 

MAN —The Occupation of a 

Whatever the occiipati m of a man is, to 
it he should gi\c Ins first and grcatisl it 
tention —BLAt,K,siONi 

MAN —A Perfect 

If moril could he combined with mental 
e\ct lienee, if the mine vigour of genius 
could submit to be guided and rcsliaimd 
by the deusion of w ell conducted art, then 
would he 'upihtd, whit nont will vcntuic 
to espett, the gland desidcialum in moi ds 
andlileiature—a perfect man -Dr Knox 

MAN —A Poo'- 

Life to him has been one long pith 
across a moor—a flat unbroken joumtv, 
the eye unchetad, the heait unsatisfied 
Coldness and sterility have compassed him 
round. Yet, has he been subclued to the 
blankness of his destiny’ lias his mind 
remained the umvnt page that schoolmiit 
talk of—has his heait liecome a clod? 
Has he been made by povtrty a moving 
image—a plough guiding, com-thrashing 
«instrument? Have not unutterable thoughts 


sometimes turned within his brain—thonglits 
ths.t elevated, yet confused him with a sense 
of eternal beauty —coming upon him like 
the spiiiiual jirtsences to the shepheids? 
Has he not been beset by the inward and 
mysteiious yearning of the heart towards 
the unknown and the unseen ? Who shall 
sav that the influence of Nature—that the 
glories of the iisin^ sun-may not have 
called forth harmonies of soul fiom the 
lusiic drtidgt, the moving stiluc of a man ’ 

— ll-KT o’ 1) 

MAN —The Power of 

lie lonqmis the set and Us storms He 
chmljs llu licaieiis and sl uclics out the 
misttiies of the slars lii harnesses the 
Inliiinn,, lie bids the rocks dissohc, 
ind summons the sicret atoms togicnp 
lliiir names and laws IIi suhduts the 
flee of the woild, and compels the fences 
of the w lUis and the files to be In', str-' 

1 ants Ik mil < s laws, limls empires dow||fc^ 
upon cmpucs ui the fields of war, spciks ** 
wfids tint cimiot die, sings to distant 
1 C dins and peoples icioss \asl ages of 
time , in a woid, he esecutts all that is 
included 111 history, showing his ticmcn 
dous tnei w m almost c\eiy thing that 
s' rs tlu iKiiee and elniiges the (on- 
dit ms )f lilt wnild I lenthiiig is tnns 
foimedlwlnni (veil up to the stais Not 
all lliv, winds, indstoiins lud earthquakes, 
ind se IS iiiel seas ms of the world, haie 
done so niiuh l» levolutionire the woild 
as lit Ills d me siiue the diy he came 
filth up in it, and rtteued, as lie is most 
tiiili dielaied to hue doi e, donninon oiti 
It blSIINLII 

MAN — A Sadder and a Wiacr 

lie went like one that hid litcn stuniud, 

An 1 IS of sen e fi rloin 

A saddii and a wisci miii 
He rose the morrow m im 

S I CoiiRHirf, 

MAN —The Sameness of 

Such as man now is, man has always 
lutn — \i Gii: 

MAN—Sinned Agfainst. 

1 am a man 

Kfoie smn d against than sinmng 

SllAKSPEARF. 

MAN —Six Species of 

Accoidmg to Lmnseus ind I uffon, there 
are six different species among maiikind 
Tlic fust compiehtnd the Taplanlcis, 
Psquimaux Indians the Samoicd Taitais, 
the Inhabitants of Nov Zembla Buran- 
dians, Greenlandds and the people t>f 
Kamtichatka 1 he st< ond an the T%t,tatr 
race, comprehending the Chinese and the 
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Japanese. The third are the southern 
Asiatuis, OT the inhabitants of India. The 
negroes of Africa emwtitute the fourtli 
stnkisg variety in the human species. 
The natives of America are the fifth race 
of men. And the Europeans may be con¬ 
sidered as the sSxth and last variety of the 
human kind.— Buck. 

MAN.—The Standard of the 

Had I ait arm to reaob the skies. 

Or grasp the ocean in a span, 

Vd not be measur’d by my si/e, 

The mind’s the staiwiard of the man. 

Dr. Wat is. 

MAN.—^The Superiority of 

The great source of man’s siipernority is 
the immense and imineasuntble di.spropor- 
tion of those faculties, of which natuie has 
given the mere rudiments to biutcs; that 
this disproportion lias made man a specu¬ 
lative animal, even whetehis mere existence 
is not concerned ; that it has made him a 
progressive animal; that it has made him 
a religious animal; and tlwt upon tint 
mere superiority, and on the very i)tim.ii>le 
that the chain of miml and spirit teimmalcs 
here with man, the best and the most iiie- 
fragahle arguments for the iminoit.nlily of 
the soul arc founded, whieh natural religion 
can aflTord : that indejiendent of revelation, 
it would lie impossible not to poiceive that 
man is llie object of llic eit.ilion, and that 
he, and he alonet is icsi'rved for another 
and a better sltile of existence.—S, Siintr. 

MAN —Unconnected. 

A man unamncitcd is at home cvery- 
vheve; unless lieimiy Ix'said to he at home 
nowhere.—D r. Johnson. 

MAN.—The Unity of 

Umiv, absolute unity of the human spe- 
c ies. and xiandv of its races, as a final result, 
is ihe general and certain conclusion o( all 
the facts ac(|mred concerning the natiural 
hotoryof man - Ftcauki.NS. 

MAN.—The Unpunctual 

He is a gener d ili .tnrber of othcis’ peiee 
and serenity Evenliody with whom lie 
has to do is thiown from time to time in'o 
i >-t.ite of fever ; he is sv stem.aticallv lite; 
regidar only in his ii regularity.—Sam i s. 

MAN.—A Vulgar 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous, 
eager and impetuous .about tufles. He 
suspects himself to be slighted, thinks 
everything that is said meant at him ; if 
the company hapjiens to laugh, he is per¬ 
suaded they laugh at him : he grows angry 
and testy, says something veiy impertinent, 
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ami draws himself into a scrape, by show¬ 
ing what he calls a proper spirit, and assert¬ 
ing himself.—C hesterfield. 

MAN.— The Wants of 

M.an wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

Goldsmith. 

MAN.—A Weak 

A sort of intermediate being between the 
two sexes.—H-UMiiOLDT. 

MAN.—The Wise 

The wise man is but a clever infant 
spelling letters from a hicrographical pro¬ 
phetic book, the lexicon of which lies m 
eternity.—C ar lyle. 

MANDRAKES.— A Curious Legend about 

It was thought that this man-hke rpot, 
when torn from the giomul, utleicvl 
shucks, - 

“ That living mortals hearing them, ran 
m.id.”—P rof. Balvour. 

MANHOOD. - The Criterion of 

The criterion of true manhood is to feel 
lluisc Jinpiossions of soirow which it en- 
dcavouis to resist.—M li moth. 

MANHOOD.—A True and Thorough 

Nothing can be nobler than a true and 
thorough manhood, wdierc, nmid the seduc¬ 
tions of sense, the soul still lelaiiu the 
mastery of itsell by ret.iining its loyalty tv> 
(ji)d. .Such men .aie alw.iys inijircvsive : 
men like Blake, content with tlie sofusl 
plank for a pillow; men like Ifavclock, 
wlio, never thinking of comfort, never 
lost siglil of duty; men like Gnnishaw, 
who, with me.it to eat th.at olhirs knew 
not, would dine on a crust of bread, then 
pleaching the love of Jesus till the tears 
])loughed white channels in the grimy 
f.iccs of the Yoikshire colliers, would Uiru 
into his hay-loft and find it luleu in his 
diearns; men like Milton, of ninulcnly 
puiity of heart, and hcirjic grandeur of 
I ]iuipose, ‘Diiinself a true poem, that is, 
a coini>osition of the best and houourablcst 
tilings,"’ and flowing forth accordingly in 
tlie stately song which still ennobles T'.nglish 
literatine ; men like Paul, who, “ keeiiing 
th'* body under, and bringing it into sub¬ 
jection,” was enabled to bimg myriads in 
subjr cliiiu to the Saviour, and perform those 
prodigu s of daring ami devoDon at which 
the woild will wonder evermore.— Dr. J. 
llAMn.KiN. 

MANIFESTOES.—War 

There are no niaiiifestoes like cannon 
and musketry.— Welli NO roN. . 
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MANKIND.—^The Fantastical Relations of 

By what curious links, and fantastical rc< 
lations, are mankind connected together 1 
At the distance of half the globe, a llindoo 
ga-.ns his support by groping at the bottom 
of the sea for the morbid concretion of a 
sheil-fish, to decorate a London aldcrman’.s 
wife.— S. Smith. 

MANKIND.—Inconsistencies of 

Mankind is made up (»f inconsistencies. 
—ClIESTERFItLIJ. 

MANKIND—Merry and Serious. • 

Mankind may be diviiled into tlie meny 
and the serious, who, bfdli of them, make 
a s ery good figure in the species, so long as 
they keep their respective liumoms fioni 
degenerating into the neighbiunng estreine; 
there being a natural tendency in the one to 
melancholy roorosencss, and in the other to 
fimtaslic levity.—A ddisok. 

MANNERS—Beautififl in their Season 

Fvery stage of life has its own set of 
manners that is suited to it and l)C‘>t 
betomes it. Each is beautiful in its se.is )n. 
—Up. Hurd. 

MANNERS—Defined. 

Manners arc the shadows of virtues - S. 
.Smiih. 

MANNERS.—The Base of 

Tlie manners are least easy and dis- 
engaged, when the mtntl, conscious and 
imjiatient of its imperfections, is stretching 
all its faculties to their full growth.—B p. 
ITurd. 

MANNERS.—The Effect of 

I have seen manners that make a simihi 
impression with personal beauty, that giie 
the like exhilaration and refine ns like that; 
and in memorable espciiciiccs they are 
suddenly belter than bcaulv, and make 
that superfluous and ugly. But they must 
be maiked by fine perception the acquaint¬ 
ance with real beauty. 'I hey must alwiys 
show control ; you shall not lie facile, 
apologetic, or leaky. i>ut king over your 
word; and every gesture and action shall 
indicate power at rest. They must be in¬ 
spired by the go.>d heart. There is no 
beautifier of complexion, or form, or be¬ 
haviour like the wish to scatter joy, and 
not pain, around us.— Emerson. 

MANNERS.—The Formation of the 

The forming the manners is as necessary 
to a finished education as furnishing tlie 
minds of youth,—J. Mason. * 


MANNERS. —The Importance of 

Manners makyth man.—‘W h.uams of 
Wykeuam. 

MANNERS.— Manly 

lie is neither vulgar nor genteel, nor any 
compomul of these two kinds of vulgarity. 
He has the manners of no class, but some¬ 
thing of quite a different opler. His man¬ 
ner-, arc a fart of his soul, like the style 
of a writer of genius. His manners belong 
to the inJwi hutl. He makes, you think 
neither of clown nor gentleman, but of 
M\N.—Fosier. 

MANNERS—Neglected. 

The manners, which are neglected as 
small things, aie often those which decide 
men for or against you. A slight attention 
to them would li.ive prevented their ill 
judgments. 'I’here is scaiccly anything 
required to lie believed proud, uncivil, 
scornful, disobliging—and still less to be 
cs’eemed quite the reverse of all this.—^L a 

URIJVkRE. 

MANNERS.—Pleasing 

Take my wonl for it, pleasing manners 
aie often the colour and gilding which 
beautify the timber image.— ScRlVER. 

MANNERS—^Tinctured from our Own. 

All manners take a tincture from our ovni, 
()r come discolour'd througii our passions 
shown ; 

f^r fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Ci'ntracls, invests, and gives ten thousand 
dyes —PivpE. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS-a Century 
Ago. 

At that time the dinner-lalile presented a 
far less splendid appearance than it does 
now. It wa.s considered to be a place iii- 
lenled to hold solid meat and pudding, 
lalherlhin flowers, fiuit, and decoialions. 
Nor was there much glitter of plate iinrm 
It; for the caily hour rendered candlesluks 
unnecessary, and silver forks had not come 
into geneial use, while the broad rounded 
end of the knives indicated Ihd substilu'e 
which was gcnci.illy used instead of them. 
Tlie dinners themselves were more liomcfy, 
though not less plentiful and savoury; and 
the bill of fare in one htiusc would not be 
so like that in nnotliei as it is now, fur 
family receipts were held in high estimation. 
A grandmother of culinary talent could 
bcfiucalli to her deseenihiit fame for some 
paiticnlar dish, and might influence the 
family dinner for many gcneraiioiis. 

Dos est niagno partnUum 
Virtus. 
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One house would pride itself o» its ham, 
another on its game-pie, and a third on its 
superior furmity, or tanscy-pudding. Vege¬ 
tables were less plentiful and less various. 
Potatoes were used, but not so abundantly 
as now; and there was an idea that they 
were to be eaten only with roast meat. 
They were novelties to a tenant’s wife, who 
when advised to jdant them in her own 
garden replied—“No, no! they are very 
well for gentry, but they must be terribly 
costly to rear.” Hut a still greater ditfer- 
eiice w<»uld be found iu the furniture of the 
rooms, whieh would appear to us laincntaldy 
scanty. There was a general deficiency of 
carpeting in sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, and 
passages. A pianoforte, or rather a siiinncl 
or harpsichord, was by no means a necessary 
appendage. It was to be found only wheie 
there was a decided taste for music, not 
so common then as now, or in .such great 
houses as would pi oliably contain abillianl- 
tablc. There wimld often be but one sofa 
in tiie house, and that a stiff, angular, un¬ 
comfortable article. There were no detj) 
easy chairs, nor other appliances for loung¬ 
ing ; lor to he down, or even to lie back, 
was a luxury jiermilfed only to old iicrsons 
or invalids [l was said of a nolileman, a 
personal friend of (Jeorge 111. and a model 
gentleman of his (l.iy, that he would have 
made tlie tour of Europe without cser 
touching tlie back of liis travelling carriage. 
Hut perhaps we should be most struck with 
the total absence of those clcgiut little 
articles which now cnib(Ui$h anil cncumlier 
our drawiiig-iooin tables. We should nns^ 
the sliding book-cases and pictnie-stands, 
the let ter-weighing machines mid envelope 
cases, the ])erio(]icaIs and illustrated news¬ 
papers—aliovc all, the couiillcss sw.irin of 
photogiaph books which now threaten to 
.swallow up all space. A small w'riting 
desk, with a smaller work-box, or nelling- 
case, was all that each young lady con¬ 
tributed to occujiy the t.iblc ; for tlie large 
family work-basket, though often proclueed 
in tile parlour, li\ed in tlie clo.se 1.— 
AI'&tfn. 

MANSION.—The Old 

Now stain’d with dews, with cobwebs darkly 
hung, 

C>fl ha.s its roof with peals of rapture rung; 
Whenround yon ample boar^ in due degree, 
Wc sweeten’d every meal with social glee ; 
The heart’s light laugh pursued the circling 
jest; 

And all was sunshine in each little breast. 
*Twa.s here we chased the slipper by its 
sound, 

And turned the blindfold hero round and 
round. 

As o’er the dusky furniture 1 bend, 
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Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend ; 
The .storied arras, source of fond delight, 
With old achievement chamis the wilderid 
sight; 

And .still, with heraldry’s rich hues impress’d, 
On the dim window glows the pictured crest; 
The screen unfolds its many-colonr’d chart; 
The clock still points its moral to the heart; 
That faithful monitor ’ivvas heaven to hear! 
When soft it spoke a promised jdeasure near: 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 
f'orgot to trace the feather’d feet of Time? 
That massive beam with curious carvings 
wrought, 

Whence the caged linnet soothed my pen¬ 
sive thought; 

Those muskets cased with venerable rust, 
Those oiice-loved forms, still breathing 
through their dust, 

Still from the frame, in mould gigantic cast, 
Starting to life—all whisper of the past! 

S. Rogur.s. 

MARCH.—The Month of 

The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I he.ir the rushing of the blast, 

'I’hat through the snowy valley flic->. 

Ah, parsing few aic they who speak— 

Wild stormy moiilh !—in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds arc loud and bleak, 
'I'hou ait a welcome month to me. 

For thou to northern lands again 
Tire glad and glorious .sun dost bring. 
Ami thou hast join’d the gentle tram, 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 

Thou biing’sl the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of .sunny show'ers, 
Wlieii the wide bloom on earth tliat lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ouns. 

llRYAN r. 

MARINER.—The Shipwrecked 

Motionless he sits, 
As is the rock his scat, gazing whole days 
With wandering eye on all the watery w'astc. 
Now striving to believe the albatross 
A .sail appearing on the horizon’s verge; 
Now vowing ne’er to cherish other hope 
Than hope of death. Thus pass his weary 
hours. 

Till welcome evening w'arn him that ’tis time 
Upon the shell-notched calendar to mark 
Another day, another weary clay. 

* * * But yet by him, 

The hermit of the deep, not unobserved 
The Sabbath ptisses. ’Tis his great delight: 
Each seventh eve, he marks the farewell ray, 
And loves, and siglis to think, - that selling 
sun 

Is now emjmrpling Scotland’s mountain tops. 
Or higher risen slants athwait her v-des, 
Tintingwith yellow light the quivering tliroat 
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Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds 
below 

Chant in the dewy shade. Thus all night 
long 

He watches, while the rising moon describes 
The progress of the day in happier lands; 
And now he almost fancies that he heats 
The chiming from his native village chuich; 
And now he sings and fondly hopes the 
strain 

May be the same that sweet ascends at home 
In congregation full—where not without a 
tear, 

They are remember’d, who in ships behold 
'J’hc wonders of the deep.—(I rmiaml. 

MARINER.—The Song of the 

A wet sheet and a th oving sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills (he white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, ni> boys, 
While, like the eagle free. 

Away the good ship llies, and lc.av<.s 
Did England on the lee. 

“ (di for a .soft and gentle wind ! ’’ 

1 heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the siu'iing hree/e 
And while waves hearing high ; 

And while waves luMving high, my bo}s, 
The good ship tight and free - 

The world of wateis ii our home. 

And lueriy men ate wc. 

There’s tempest in j on homed moon, 
And lightning in }on cloud ; 

And hark the music, maiiners,— 

'J'lie w'ind is juping lond ; 

The wind is piping loud, iny hoys. 

The lighlniiig flashing free— 

While the hollow o.rk our pakice is, 

Our heritage the sea ! 

A. CVNMNGllAM. 
MARRIAGE.—Advice on 

An Athenian who was iKsilaling w'helher 
to give his daughter in in.irri.agc to a man 
of worth with a small fortune, or to a rich 
man who had no other recommendation, 
went to consult Themistocles on the subject. 
“1 would bestow my daughter,” s.ud 
Themistocles, “ upon a man without money, 
rather than upon money without a man.”— 
Arvine. 


Never marry but for love; but sec that 
thou lovest what is lovely.—P enn. 

MARRIAGE.—The Benefit of 

A married man falling into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one, chiefly because his 
spirits arc soothed and retrieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect, kept alive 


by finding that although all abroad be dark¬ 
ness and humiliation, yet Iheie is a little 
world of love at home over which he is a 
monarch.—Br. Taylor. 

MARRIAGE—witlrout Children. 

Mauiage without children is the world 
without the suii!—Ll'lllER. 

MARRIAGE.—An Effect of 

All idol may be undeified by many acci¬ 
dent.al ..arises. Marriage in jiarlicular is a 
kind of (.miiter-apiithcosis, ora deifieatioii 
iiircrted. Whtii a man liecomes familiar 
with his g/xldes-., she ijrnckly sinks into a 
woinaii.-- AinrisoN. 

MARRIAGE.—A Fruit of 

T.o\c IS often a fiuit of mamage.— 
MoLlERl.. 

MARRIAGE.—A Happy 

A mariiagc of love is pleasant; a 
maniage of nilcicst—easy ; and a marriage 
wheic both meet—happy.—AoinsoN. 

MARRIAGE.—Hesitation respecting 

M.iriiage is a clespeiate thing. The irogs 
in hsop wcie evtremel) wise; they had a 
gre.it iiiiiid to some watei ; 1 iit would not 
leap into the well, because they could not 
get out again.—S ildin. 

MARRIAGE—a Lawful Conjunction. 

Mariiige is a lawful conjunction of one 
m.rii and one woman, lh.rt lluy two may Ik* 
one llcsli, oi, as it were, inc.miated one lo 
anotliei -.SlocK. 

MARRIAGE—A Maiden’s Tru.st in 

'Iheic is no one thing more lovely in 
this life, more full of Hit divine coinage, 
than when a joung ui.iidm, (lom her p.ist 
life, from her h.ippy eliiMhood, when she 
rambled over cveiy field and moor around 
her home; whcnamolhrr anUcip.atetl lit' 
w.rnls and soothed her little c.ries, when 
her biolhers and sisters gievv fn ni merry 
plavmatcs to loving, trustliil friends; iiom 
Christmas gatherings and romps, the sum¬ 
mer festivals in bower or gaiden ; firoin the 
rooms s.anclificvl by the death of relativ'cs ; 
from the secure backgrounds of her child¬ 
hood, and girlhood, and maidenhood, looks 
cut Into the daik and riniUuminated future 
away from all that, and yet untcrrified, un¬ 
daunted, leans her fair cheek upon her 
lover’s breast, and vv hispers ” Dear heart! 
I cannot see, but I believe 'J’he past was 
beautiful, but the future I aan tiust—with 
thee 1 ’’—Hunt. 
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MARRIAGE.—A Mean 

Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean 
marriage; but having voluntarily degraded 
herseli from the station which she was 
or^nally entitled to hold, I would support 
her only in that which she herself lud 
chosen, and would not put her on a level 
with my other daughters. You are to con¬ 
sider that it is our duty to maintain the 
subordination of civilised society ; and when 
there is a gross and shameful deviation from 
rank, it should he punished so as to deter 
others fiom the same perversion.— Dr. 
Johnson. 

marriage.—P ersonal Obligations of 

Two jrersons who have chosen each other 
out of all the s^tecies, witli a design to be 
each other’s mutual comfort and entertain¬ 
ment, have, in that action, bound them¬ 
selves to be good-humoured, affable, dis¬ 
creet, forgiving, ]>atieul, an! joyful, with 
respect to each other’s frailties and perfec¬ 
tions, to the end of their natural lives.— 
Aopisun. 

MARRIAGE.—Reasons for 

Frequently, if men could be catechised 
and compelled to confession, they vould 
luive to own that they were marrying, not 
character and hcait, but regularity of 
feature, bloom of countenance, grace of 
figure', or a sweet voice, or a power of 
dexterous manipulation of the piano, or 
some other accomplishment or pretty trifle 
having as little permanent influence on the 
happiness of marriage; and some would 
even have to admit that they were mariy- 
ing, not the woman, but sonic money-bags 
she happens to possess, and were for gold 
selling themselves into a life-long slavery. 
Need 1 point out to men the infinite degrarla- 
tion of thus drifting into marriage, or of 
entering upon it for motives so inadequate ? 
Shoula a man marry the first female he 
meets with, as water in a gutter runs down 
the first sink it comes to? Should a man 
do that which, if It were expressed in words, 
would not be-—“ I take this woman to he 
my wedded wife,” but “ 1 take this straight 
nose,” or “ these regular teeth,” or “these 
ringlets,” or “this pretty foot,” or “this 
musical skill,” or “ Uiese railway shares and 
SCTip”?—B ertram. 

MARRIAGE.—4'he Resemblance of 

It resembles a pair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be separated ; often mov¬ 
ing in o}>posite directions, yet always punish¬ 
ing anyone who comes between them.—S. 
BWITH. 
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MARRIAGE.—A Second 

Disagreeable suspicions are the usual fruits 
of a second marriage,—R acine. 

MARRIAGE—like a Sky-Rocket. 

I have often thought that marriage re¬ 
sembled a sky-rucket. How brilliaiilly and 
aspiriiigly it commences, gras]ung another 
element in its ascent, as though this flat 
dull eailh could nc^ content its aspirations, 
nor afford space fur its display! Then how 
d<izzlmg1y it lilazcs for a moment! and that 
moment past, how one by one its star-like 
fires go out! until at length down-tumbling, 
datk, and dangeioiis, falls back all that is 
left of the false meteor—a few floating 
ashes and a smoking stick I—Fardoe. 

MARRIAGE.—The Time for 

The best time for marriage will be to¬ 
wards thirty; for as the younger times are 
unfit either to choose or to govern a M'ife 
and family, so, if thou stay long, thou shalt 
hardly see the education of thy children, 
who, being left to strangers, are in effect 
lost: ai.d better were it to he unborn than 
ill-bred; for thereby thy posterity shall 
either perish, or remain a sliame to tliy 
name and family.—SiR W. Raleioh. 

MARRIAGE.—^Women Fitted for 

Perhaps in a century or two, seeing that 
these .me progi'cssive times, it will he found 
th.at men need, not wingless butterflies, not 
animated dolls, not miracles of house¬ 
keepers, but women who, wliile th^ have 
all tnie refinement and practical wisdom, 
also have their intellects infonned, their 
moral judgments enlightened, their sensi¬ 
bilities and affections puriiied and deepened, 
and who on these accounts shall be fitted 
for that “ mutual society, help, anl com- 
foit, both in jjrosjicrity and adversity,” 
which is the chief end of marriage. Far 
he it from me to assert that such women, in 
all stations of life, may not now lie found ; 
hut had the proper views of marri.ige their 
rightful ascendency, yet more frequently 
would the world be gl«u'ificd by their pre¬ 
sence.—B ertram. 

MARRIAGES.—Unsuitable 

Marriages are styled matches; yet 
amongst those many that are married, how 
few are there that are matched 1 Husbands 
and wives are like locks and keys, that 
rather break than open, except die wards 
be answerable.—W. Skcker. 

MARRIED.—Blessing the 

Though twain, yet one, and running to 
one goal. 

As chariot wheels, though twain, together 
roll; 
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Light be your load of life, your pathway 
clear, 

Your common goal when furthest seem 
most near.—C aldwell. 


1 wish you all the joy that you can wish. 
—Shakspeare. 

MARRIED.—The Bliss of the 

There is bliss beyond all that the minstrel 
has told 

When two that are link'd in that hea¬ 
venly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never 
cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till 
they die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worlli 
Wliole ages of heartless and wandering 
bliss ; 

And, oh I if there be an Elysian on earth. 
It is this, it is this !—T. Moork. 

married— in Haste. 

Grief still treads upon the heels of plea¬ 
sure— 

Married in haste, we repent at leisure. 

CoNGREvn. 

MARTYR.—^The Chains of the 

Ecclesiastical history mentions that a 
knight of France, when he was led with 
other martyrs to the place of execution for 
faith in Christ, was not, like (he others, 
bound with cords—he h.id been spared that 
degradation on account of his station in 
life. But on his way to execution, he cried 
out—“ Give me my chains too ; let me be 
a knight of the same order as my fellow- 
martyns,” Truly it is an honour to b' 
counted vile for Christ’s sake!—M anton. 

MARTYR.—Coveting the Fate of a 

The fatal pile 

Would be to me a car of joyful triumph, 
Mounted more gladly than the laurelled 
hero 

Vaults to his envied seat. 

Joanna Baili ie. 
MARTYR,*—The Honour of being a 

Queen Anne Boleyn, the motlier of the 
blessed Queen Elizabeth, when she was to 
be beheaded in the Tower, thus remem¬ 
bered her thanks to the King : —“ From a 
private gentlewoman, he made me a mar¬ 
chioness ; from a marchioness, lie made me 
a queen ; apd, now ho hath left no higher 
degree of earthly honour for me, he hath 
made me a martyr."— Sir R. Baker. 

MARTYR.—The Spirits of the 

When the mariner undertakes a voyage, 
he is tossed on the billows of the troubled 


seas; yet, in the midst of all, he beareth 
up his spirits with this consideration—that 
ere long he shall come into his quiet har¬ 
bour : so I am now sailing upon the trou¬ 
bled sea, but ere long my ship shall be in 
a quiet harbour; and 1 doubt not, but 
through the grace of God, I shall endure 
the storm: otuy X would entreat you to help 
me with your prayers.—B ilnby. 

MARTYR.—A Voluntary 

We have seen one of these objects, self- 
condemned never to lie down during forty 
years, and there remained but three to com¬ 
plete the term. lie had travelled much, 
was intelligent and learned, but far from 
having contracted the morosencss of the 
recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and 
a suavity and simplicity of manner in him, 
i|uitc enchanting. He talked of his penance 
with no vain-glory, and of its approaching 
term without any sensation. The resting 
jiosition of this Druid {vana-perist) was by 
means of a rope suspended from the bough 
of a tree, in tlic manner of a swing, h.aving 
a cross-bar, on which he reclined The 
first years of this penance, be says, were 
dreadfully painful; swollen limbs affected 
him to that degree that he expected death ; 
but this imjircssion had long since worn 
oT. “ Even ill this is there much vanity 
and it would be a nice point to detemiiuc 
whether the homage of man, or the appro¬ 
bation of the Divinity, most sustains the 
energies under such appalling dixiplinc.— 
Ton. 

MARTYRS.—The Heroism of 

When the executioner went behind 
Jeiome of I’nigue to SR:t fire to the pile 
—‘‘('ome here,” said the martyr, “and 
kindle it before my eyes; for, if I dreaded 
such a sight, I should never have come to 
this pLice when I had a free opportunity 
to escape." The fire was kindled, and he 
then sung a hymn, which was soon rmisKed 
by the encircling flvimcs.— Arvine. 


Bishop Hooper was condemned to he 
burned at Gloucester, in Queen Mary’s 
reign. A gentleman, with the view of in¬ 
ducing him to recant, said to him,— Life 
is Sweet, and death is bitter.” Hooper 
replied—“The death to come is more 
bitter, and the life to come more sweet. I 
am come hither to end this life, and suffer 
death, because I will not gainsay the truth 
I have here formerly fciuglit you." When 
brought to the stake, a box, with a pardon 
from the queen in it, was set before him. 
The determined martyr cried out—“ If you 
love my soul, away with if 1 if you love my 
soul, away with it J"— ^Arvine. 
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MARTYRS.—The Names of 

Even, in this world they will have their 
judgment-day, and their names, which went 
down in the dust like a gallant banner 
trodden in the mire, shall rise again all 

f lorious in the sight of nations.—M rs. 
iTOWE. 

MARTYRS.—The Number of the 

According to the calculation of some, 
about two hundred thousand suffered death 
in seven years, under Pope Julian; no less 
than a hundred thousand were massacred 
by the French in the space of three months; 
the Waldenses who perished amounted to 
one million; within thirty years, the Jesuits 
destroyed nine hundred thousand ; under 
the Duke of Alva, thirty-six thousand were 
executed by the common hangman; a hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand perished in the In¬ 
quisition ; and a hundred and fifty thousand 
l>y the Irish massacie; besides the vast 
multitude of whom the world could never 
Ire particularly informed, who were pro¬ 
scribed, banished, burned, starved, buiied 
alive, smothered, suffocated, drowned, assas¬ 
sinated, chained to the galleys for life, or 
immured within the horrid walls of the 
Bastilc, oi others of their thuicli or state 
prisons. According to some, the whole 
number of persons massacred since the last 
few centuries, amounts to fifty millions !— 
Arvine. 

MASSACRE.—The Horrors of a 

No age was spared, nor sex, nay, no degree; 
Not infants in the porch of life were free; 
The sick, the old, who could but hope a day 
Longer by Nature’s bounty, not let stay; 
Virgins and widows, mations, pregnant 
wives; 

All died; ’twas crime enough that they 
had lives; 

To strike but only those who could do hurt, 
Was dull and poor. Some fell to make 
the number. 

As some tlie prey.—D r. Johnson. 

MASTER.— Educating One to be his own 

I have always said that the greatest 
object in education is to accustom a young 
man gradually to be his own master.—S. 
Smith. 

MASTER.-The Last Wish of a 

Mine honest friends, 

1 tuni you not away; but like a master 
Married to your good service, slay till 
death: 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no 
more, 

And the gods yield you for *t. 

Shakspeare. 


MASTERS.—All Cannot be 

We cannot ^1 he mastery ' 
Nor all masters cannot be truly followed 

Shakspeare. 

MASTERS.—Servants Injure their 

From kings to cobblers ’tis the same ;— 
Bad servants wound their masters’ fame. 

Gay. 

MATERIALISTS.—The Doctrine held by 

Materialists say that the mind grows and 
dies with the body—that the mind is in¬ 
fantile with the infant body,—full grown 
in the adult,—wasted by disease, dubiiilated 
by age ; and therefore, it must lie, as the 
natural sequence, annihilated by death. 
They maintain—that the analogy that suli- 
sists between the body and the sou’, or the 
intimacy between the one and the other, 
is so entire, that we find at each step the 
mind and bixly going hand in hand in a 
common cqiii ')n>grcssive destiny, so that 
the mind is iiif.iutilc Avith the infant body, 
full grown in the adult, Avasicd by disease, 
debilitated by age ; and therefore the pre¬ 
sumption is—^that it dies when the body 
dies.— Gumming. 

MATERIALISTS.—The Insupportable 
Doctrine of the 

The doctriJlc of the materialists was 
always, even in my youth, a cold, heavy, 
dull, and insupportable doctrine to me, and 
necessarily tending to atheism. When 1 
heard with disgust, in the dissecting-rooms, 
the plan of the physiologist, of the gradual 
secretion of matter, and its becoming en¬ 
dued with irritability, ripening into sensi¬ 
bility, and acquiring such organs .as were 
necessary, by its own inherent forces, and 
at lost ri-sing into intellectual existence, a 
walk into the green fields, or woods, by 
the banks of rivers, brought back my feel¬ 
ings from nature to God. I saw in all the 
pow'ers of matter the instruments of the 
Deity; the sunbeams, the breath of the 
zephyr, awakened animation iij forms pre¬ 
pared by Divine Intelligence to receive it; 
the insensate seed, the slumbering egg, 
which were to be vivified, appeared like 
the new-born animal, works of a divine 
mind; I saw love as the creative principle 
in the material world, and this love only 
as a divine attribute.— Davy. 

MATHEMATICS.—The Study of 

If a man’s wits be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics ; for in demonstra- 
tions, if his wit be called away never so 
little, he must begin again.—^L ord Bacon. 
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MATTBR.—BpittoUuy 

Epbtf^ary matter usually compriseth 
three topics:—news, sentiment, and puns. 
—Lamb. 

MATTER.—The Power of Mind over 

When we consider the extent to which 
man changes the material world—^Trom the 
most gigantic of his works to the most 
minute of his experiments in the labomtory 
itself, there can be no truth more evident 
than that mind moves and changes matter 
—even that frail mind which constitutes 
the man. It is no drawback to this argu¬ 
ment to say that matter resists and often 
overwhelms man, because that proves only 
that man’s power to move and change 
matter is limited. It tells us of a measuie 
to the power; but no one will imagine tliat 
the measure of a thing annihilates the thing 
itself. Finding that m the human, and 
even in the animal sphere, the living spirit 
moves and dianges ni.xtter ; and that with 
nuin matter is to so gieat an extent at his 
will, as Grove says, we are irresistibly led 
up to the infinitely gi eater mind in God, at 
whose rule its movements and ''hanges must 
lie infinitely more fully than they aie at the 
will of man. It is not easy to look at a 
piece of matter and say what change man 
may not make on it. But when such is the 
(ase with the incalculably inferior mind, 
who shall nationally say what are, and u lut 
are not, the possibilnies of movement and 
change in matter which lie at the will of the 
Infinite One? If we tiace ^le Instoiy of 
human discovery as to matter, we find our¬ 
selves in a region of facts in which wc con¬ 
stantly seem to be about to reach a limit 
beyond which human dominion over m.atter 
can go no farther, but the hori^n is con¬ 
stantly receding. The more we discover, 
the more wide the possibilities seem to be 
of future discovery. Who shall say what 
even man may not yet do, in the way of 
adapting the material universe to himself 
and to his happinesss? But all that he can 
ever do will be necessaiily only an infini¬ 
tesimal part of what mind can do, to 
whose originating fiat we are compelled to 
trace the very being of the universe; and 
this we ars compelled to do from the 
moment when we infer that matter cannot 
move or change, far less create Use!/. When 
we have got thus far we have made a great 
step in llie philosophy of prayer. We are 
now in that field of control within which 
He Is a free and almighty agent who is 
requested to act in all cases of true prayer 
for such things as involve material changes. 
Here, however, we only glance at that 
which will appear more fully afterwards.— 
Prop. Kirk, 


MATTER.—^The Supposed Eternity of 

The eternity of matter was the universal 
belief of the philosophers of antiquity, and, 
indeed, of most reasoning minds where the 
Bible has not been known. The grand 
aigument by which this opinion was sus¬ 
tained is the well-known ex nihilo nthd fit 
—nothing produces nothing. Hence men 
inferred that not even the Deity could creote 
matter out of nothing; and therefore it 
mmt be eternal.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

# 

MATTHEW.—St. 

Few stars in the firmament of the Church 
shine brighter than that of St. Matthew, 
one of the twelve Apostles, and the Evan¬ 
gelist of what may be called the mother 
Gospel. And what was St. Matthew ori¬ 
ginally? A man conversant, not with rural, 
but city life; not with contemplation, but 
with business ; not an unsophisticated fish¬ 
erman, like the rest of his colleagues, but a 
collector of taxes for the Roman Govern¬ 
ment—one uho sat daily at the receipt of 
custom, driving a trade essentially secular. 
Yet God Incarnate crossed his path, and 
singled him out of the throng as one who 
should draw many souls, minted anew with 
the image and superscription of the heavenly 
King, into the licasury of God ; and sat at 
ne-t in his house m company with m.\ny 
publicans and snincis; and set him u]Km 
one of till* twelve thiones which Apostles 
slnall visilily occupy in the regeneration of 
all Ihmgs; and jilaccd aiouiid his brow, as 
a coioncl, the I’entecostal tongue of fire.— 
Di \N Goulburn. 

MAXIM.—An Adopted 

It is their maxim—Love is love’s reward. 

Dryden. 

MAXIM.—The Definition of a 

A maxim is a conclusion upon observa¬ 
tions of matters of fact, and is milltly 
speculative. —S. T. Coleridge. 

MAY.—A Morning in 

AH the earth is gay: 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday;— 
Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts. 
Thou happy shepherd boy I 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the caU 
Ye to each othei make; I see 
The heavens laugh with jon in your 
jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 
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The fulntes of your bliss, I feel>-l feel 
• . .Hall 

0 erJ day 1 if I werfc sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May moming; 

And the children are polling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh dowers; while the son shines 
warm, 

And the babe leaps up on his mother's 

^ arm 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 

W, Wordsworth. 
MAYOR.-^^he Title of 
This title is derived from the ancient 
word— maier, which means—«ble or potent. 
In J189, Richard I, changed the bailiffs 
into mayors; and the title of lord was 
prefixed to that of mayor in 1381, in con¬ 
sequence of Walworth, mayoi of London, 
having, by a blow of his dagger, felled the 
celebrated Wat Tyler to the ground, while 
in confcicnce with Richard II., in Smith- 
field.— E. Davies. 

MEALS—Eaten in Company. 

The meals which are eaten in company 
are always better digested than those which 
are taken m solitude.—D r. Combe. 

MEALS.—Temperate 

Now mark what blessings flow 
From temperate meals: and first, they can 
bestow 

That prince of blessings—health. 

Horace. 

MEAN.— The Golden 
The man, within the golden mean 
Who can Ins boldest wish contain, 
Securely views the ruin'd cell 
Where soidid want and sorrow dwell. 
And, in himself serenely great, 

Declines an envied room of state. 

Horace. 

MEANS.—Conduct respecting 
I would neither have you be idle in the 
mediis, nor make an idol of the means. 
Though it be the mariner’s duty to weigh 
his anchor, and spread his sails; yet lie 
cannot make his vopgc until the winds 
blow. The pipes wiU yield no conveyance, 
unless the springs yield their concurrence.— 
W. Secker. 

MEANS.—Demoralising 
No moral end can be obtained by demo* 
ralizing means.—BuRRlTT. 

MEANS.—Fair and Spotlesa 
Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defend^ 
Whose means are fair and spotl^ as his 
ends.—W. Wordsworth. 
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MEASURES.—Changing 

Changing hands withoi 4 changing mea* 
surcs, is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should 
change his doctors and not his diet.—S a- 

VILLE, 

MSASURES-^ot Men. 

Measures, not men, liave always been my 
mark.—G oldsmith. 

MBOAL.^—The Paithfulnesa of the 

llie medal fatthful to its charge of f.ime, 
Thrutigji dimes and ages bears each form 
and name: 

In one shewt view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie; 
With sha^en’d sight, pale antiquaries pore, 
Th’ inscription value, out the rust adore; 
This, the blue vami&h, that, the gretn en¬ 
dears, 

Tlie sacml nisi of twice ten bundled 
years.—T rior, 

MEDIATOR.—The 

By way of eminence, Girist is called — 
The Mediator.—D r. Webster. 

MEDIATOR.— The Definition of a 

A mediator is a middle person, who steps 
an between two parties where there has been 
disagreement; and his w oik is to effect 
reconciliation.—1 JR, R. Newton. 

MEDICINES.—Aversion to 

“ It is almost beyond my power to take 
medicines,” said Napoleon. “The aver¬ 
sion I feel fdf them is almost inconceivable. 
I exposed myself to dangers with indif- 
feience * 1 saw death witliout emotion ; but 
I cannot, notwithstanding all my efforts, 
amiroach my lips to a cup containing the 
slightest preparation. True it is that I am 
a s])oi]ed child, who has never had anything 
to do with physic.”— Dr. Antommarchi. 

MEDICINES.—The Best 
Joy, temperance, and repose.—LOGAV. 

MEDIOCRITY—not to be Endured. 

There are ceitain things in which medio* 
crity is not to be endured, such as poetry, 
music, painting, public speaking. — La 
Bruy£re. 

MEDIOCRITY.—An Honest. 

Let me be neither happy nor unhappy, 
that is—neither rich nor poor: I t^e 
sanctuary in an honest mediocrity.—L a 
BRUYkKE. 

MEDITATION.—Acquiring the Habite of 

To %t about acquiring the habits of 
meditation late in life, is lue getting mto a 
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go-cart with a grey beard, arid learning to 
walk when we have lost the use of our 
legs.—B oungbroKe. 

MEDITATION.—7ba Beneflta of 

By meditation we ransack our deep and 
false hearts, find out ouf secret enemies, 
buckle with them, expel them, arm our¬ 
selves against their re-entran^e. By this we 
make use of all good means, fit ourselves t(» 
all good duties; by this we descry our weak¬ 
nesses, obtain rediess, prevent tetnptatiuns, 
cheer up oiir solitariness, temper our occa¬ 
sions of delight, get more light into our 
• knowledge, more heat to our afTections, 
more life to our devotion. By this we see 
our Saviour with Steplwn, we talk with 
(Jod as Moses did, and by this we are 
ravished with blcss^l Vaul into Paiadise, 
and see that heaven we aie loath to leave, 
but cannot utter, —Bp. II \Li. 

MEDITATION—Defined. 

Meditation is partly a passive, paitly an 
active state. Whoever h.is pondciod long 
over a plan which he is anxious to accom¬ 
plish, without distinctly seeing at fust the 
way, knows what meditation is. The sub¬ 
ject itself presents itself in Icisur^niomcuts 
spontaneously ; but then all this sets the 
mind at work—contriving, imagining, rc'* 
jei ting, modifying. It is in this way tlut one 
of the gicatesl of English tngiiieeis, a imn 
uncouth and unaccustomed to regular dis¬ 
cipline of mind, is said to have atcom- 
plishcd his most marvellous (riuin]>lis. lie 
tliiew bridges over almost impracticable 
torrents, and pierced the eternal mountains 
for his viaducts Sometimes a diihciiliy 
brought all the work to a pause ; then be 
would shut himself up in his loom, cat 
nothing, speak to no one, akmdon himself i 
intensely to the contemplation of that on ' 
which his heart was sot; and at the end of 
two or three days, would come forth seieue 
and calm, walk to file ‘•pot, and quietly 
give orders which seemed the u'snlt of 
superhuman krtuition. This was niedibi- 
tion.—F. W. RoBintTsciN. 

MEDITATION.—The Enjoyment of 
Last night when u ith a draught from that 
cuol fountain 

I had my wholesome sober supper crown’d; 
As is my stated custom, forth I walk’d 
Beneath the solemn gloom and glittering sky, 
To fiKd my soul with prayer and meditation; 
And thus to inward haimony composed, 

That sweetest music of the grateful heart, 
Wliose each emotion is a silent hymn, 

I to my couch retired.—M allet, 

MBDITATION.~The Ultimate Use of 

At the end of your meditation, gather up 
ths chief practical lessons, and imprint them 


on youf memory. As a writer quaintljr 
says—'* Make a bouquet of the best thoughts 
you have met with in your meditations, and 
take it with yon tiy refresh yourself with 
during the daf,'*—How. 

ME ED.—Iloimurable 

Thanks to men 

Of noble minds Is honourable meed, 

SUAKSPEARE, 

MECK.—The Blessing of the 

Tt is in the lowly valley that the sun’s 
warmth n truly genial; unless, indeed, 
thcie aio mountains so cio^e and abrupt as 
lo overshadow it. Then noisome vapours 
may bo bred tlieie: but otherwise in the 
1 alley may w'c behold the meaning of the 
wonderful blessing bestowed upon the 
meek, that they shall inherit the earth. 
It is theirs for this veiy reason—because 
they do not seek it. They do not exalt 
llieir heads like icelieiqjs, which by-the-bye 
are driven away from earth, and cluster, or 
rather jostle, aiound the pole; but they 
flow along the earth hiimblv and silently^ 
and wlicievci they flow', they bless it; and 
so all its licauty and all its richne-.s is 
leflected in their pure, calm, peaceful 
bosoms —Aiiv. Hark. 

MEEKNESS—Defined. 

A boy was once asked what meekness 
was He thought for n moment and said - 
“ Mtrkncss gives smooth answers to rough 
questions.”—M rs. Bai roiiR. 

MEEKNESS.—The Exccltfncy of 

Tlie two go.at.s that met upon the narrow 
biidgc, weie both in danger had they 
qii.ii relied, but they were both preserved 
by the condescension of one that lay down, 
and let the other go over him. It is the 
evil tendency of passion that it turns our 
fi lends into enemies; but it is the excel¬ 
lency of meekness tlut it converts our 
enemies into friends, which is an effectual 
way of conquering them. —M. Henry. 

MEEKNESS.—The Ffower of 

The flower of meekness gro'vs on a stem 
of grace.— J. Montgomery. 

MEEKNESS—Inculcated. 

To Christian meekness sacrifice thy spleen, 
And strive thy neighbour’s weaknesses to 
screen.— Smollett. 

MEETING.—The Joys of 

The joys of mcrling pay the pangs of 
absence; 

Else w ho could litar it ?--Rowe. 
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MEBTXNG-PtrACE.—The Final 

Where a blasted world shall brighten 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 

And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendour here :— 
Where earth’s barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on their robe of green, 

And a purer, fairer Eden 

De where only wastes have been;— 
Where a King m kingly glory. 

Such as earth has never known. 

Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 

Claim and wear the holy crown :— 
llrotlier I we shall meet and rest, 

’Mid the holy and the blest. 

Pr. Bonar. 

MELANCHOLY—a Characteristic. 

Melancholy is a characteristic of all pro¬ 
found natures.—D r. Vinkt. 


Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing. 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

Collins. 

MELODY.—A Simple 

That simple melody 

Comes on the heart like infant innocence— 
Pure feeling pure.—P. J. Bailey. 


MEMORIES.—Fragrant 


Long, long be my heart with such memories 
fill’d, 


Like the vase in which roses have once been . 
distill’d! 


You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will. 

But the scent of the rose.s will hang round 
it still —T. Moork. 


M EMORIES.—Powerful 


MELAUCHOLY.—^Divers Forms of 

I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation; nor the musician’s, 
which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud ; nor the soldier’s, which Ls 
ambilious; nor the law'yer’s, which is po¬ 
litic ; nor tlie lady’.s, w'hich is nice ; nor 
the lover’s, which is all these : but it is a 
melancholy of mine own, compounded of 
many .simples, extracted from many objects; 
and indeed, the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, in which my often rumination 
wiaps me in a mo.st humorous sadness.— 
SflAKSPEARE. 

MELANCHOLY—an Enemy. 

Melancholy fs an enemy to gifts and 
grace, a great friend to unbelief, as I have 
often found in my experience.— Boston. 

MELANCHOLY.—The Glance of 

The glance 

Of melancholy is a fearful {pft: 

Wli.it is it but the telescope of truth, 
Which strijjs the distance of its fantasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Makmg th; cold reality too real ?— Byron. 

MELANCHOLY.—The Sweet Notes of 

With eyes uprais’d, as one inspired. 

Pale Melancmoly sat retired ; 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pen¬ 
sive soul: 

And dashing soft from rocks around 
Babbling runnels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 

Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond 
delay, 
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Dr. Johnson, it i.s said, never forgot any¬ 
thing tliat he had seen, heard, or read. 
Burke, Clarendon, Gibbon, Locke, Tillot- 
boii, were all distin^uidied for strength of 
memory. When alluding to this subject. 
Sir Willi^i Haniillon ubservcM—For intel¬ 
lectual power of the highest order, none 
were distinguished above Grotius and Pas- 
*tal; and Grotius and Pascal forgot nothing 
they bad ever read or thought. I.eibnitz 
ancl Euler were not less celebrated for their 
intelligence than for their memory; ancl 
both could reiJeat the whole of the vEneid. 
Donellos knew the Conius Juris by heart; 
and yet he was one of the profonndest and 
most original speculators in jurisprudence. 
Ben Jonson tells us, that lie could repeat 
all that he had ever written, and whole 
books that he had read. Themistocles 
could call by their names the twenty thou¬ 
sand citizens of xVthens. Cyrus is reported 
to have known the name of eveiy soldier in 
bit army. Hortensgts (after Cicero, the 
greatest orator of Rome), after sitting a 
whole day at a public sale, correctly enun¬ 
ciated from memory all the things sold, their 
prices, and the naides of their purchasers. 
Miebidur, the historian, was not less distin¬ 
guished for his memory than for his acute¬ 
ness. In Ins youth he was employed in one 
of the public offices of Denmark. Part of 
a book of accounts having been destroyed, 

. he restored it by an effort of memoiy.— 
Dr. F. Winslow. 

MEMORIES.—Short 

" Great wits have short memories,” is a 

J irovcrb, and as such has undoubtedly some 
bundation in nature. The case seems to be 
—that men of genius forget things of com¬ 
mon concern, unimportant facts and dreum- 
stauces, which make no alight impression in 
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every-day minds. But sure it will be found 
that all wit depends on memory; that is— 
on the recollection of pa%a£;cs either to 
illustrate or contrast with any i>resent occa¬ 
sion. It is probably the fate of a common 
understanding—to forget the very things 
which the man of wit remembers. But an 
oblivion of those things which almost every 
one remembers, renders his case the more 
remarkable, and thus expLiins the mystery. 
—ShenstoNE. 

MEMORY.—The Advantages of 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns 
below, 

To soothe and soften all the cares we know; 
Whose glad suggcstionsstill each vain alarm, 
When nature fades, and life forgets to charm ; 
What softened views thy magic glass reveals. 
When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twi¬ 
light steals! 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 
Ivong on the wave reflected lustres pl.iv ; 
Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned. 
Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

S. Rogers. 

MEMORY.—A Bad 

A gcntlem.'in had so bad a mernory, and 
so circumscribed, that he scarce knew what 
he read. A friend knowing this, lent him 
the same book to rc.id seven tiinc.s over; 
and being asked afteiwanls how he liked it, 
replied—“I think it is an admirable pro¬ 
duction ; hut the author sometimes repeats 
the same things.”—Tni£iiAUl-T. 

MEMORY.—Definitions of 

Memory is the scribe of the soul.— 
Aristotle. _ 

Memory is the conservative faculty.— 
Sir >V. Hamilton. 


Memiory.is the custodier of the collected 
treasures.—D r. J. Hamilton. 

MEMORY—A Friend and a Poe. 

Memory is the friend of wit, but the 
treacherous ally of invention.— Colton. 

MEMORY.—The Life and Death of 

Of all the faculties of the mind, memory 
is the first that flsmrisbcs, and the first that 
dies.—C olton, 

MEMORY— not to be Over-Filled. 

Memory is like a purse; if it be over¬ 
full, that it cannot be shut, all will drop 
out of it. Marshal ihy notions into hand¬ 
some method. A man will carry twia 
more wmght, trussed and packed up in 
bundles, than when it lies untowardly 
flapping and hanging about his shouldera 
—De. Fuller, 


MEMORY.—The Pleasurea of 

Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhauslless 
mine, 

From age to age, unnumbered treasures 
shine 1 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call 
obey, 

And place and time are subject to thy 
sway! 

Thy jileasures most we feel when most 
alone,— 

The ('nly pleasures we can call our own : 
I.ighter than air, Hope’s summer visions 
die, 

Tf but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky j 
If but a beam of sober Reason ^lay, 

1.0 ! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of 
Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her 
flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living 
light; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of 
rest, 

Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are 
ble.st!—S. Rogers. 

MEMORY.—A Strong 

F.xjjerience teaches that a strong memory 
is often joineil to a weak judgment.— 
Montaigne. 

MEMORY.-The Way to Store the 

The best way to remember a thing is 
thoroughly to understand it, and often to 
recall it to mind. By reading continually 
with great attention, and never passing a 
pass£^je without understanding and cimsi- 
dering it well, the memory will be stored 
with knowledge; and things will occur at 
times when we want them, though we can 
never recollect the passages or from whence 
we draw our ideas.—T lusler- 

MEN—but Children. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 
—Drvden. __ 

How many superior men are children 
more than once in a day !—NatolkoN I. 

MEN.—Conceited 

Conceited men often seem a harmless 
kind of men, who, by an overweening self- 
respect, relieve others from the duty of 
respecting them at alh—H, W. Beecher. 

MEN.— Great * 

The great men of history are commonly 
made by the great occasions they fill. They 
are the men who had faith to meet such 
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occasions, and therefore the occasions 
marked them, called them to come and be 
rrhat the successes of their faith would 
make them.—BirsHNELL. 

MEN.—Insane 

Every man is a divinity in dismiise, a god 
playing the fool. It scums as if heaven had 
sent its insane angels into our world as to 
an asylum. And here they will break out 
into their native music, and utter at in¬ 
tervals the words they have heard in hea¬ 
ven ; then the mad fit returns, and they 
mope and wallow like dogs!— Emerson. 

MEN—Meteor-Like. 

(heat m^n are like meteors, which shine 
ami consume themselves to enlighten the 
eaith.—N aroi.eon 1 

MEN.—Self-Made 

Columbus was a weaver. Franklin tvas 
a journeyman printei. Massillon, as well 
as I'Ictther, arose amidst the humblest 
vocations. Nubuhr w.is a pe.isant. Sistus 
V. was employed in keeping swine. Rullin 
was the son of a cutler. Fergiiion and 
Hums, Scottish poets, were—the former a 
ploughman, the latter a shepherd. iEsop 
was a slave. ITomcr was a bej^ar. Daniel 
Defoe was a])prcuticed to a hosier, De¬ 
mosthenes was the son of a cutler. Virgil 
was the son of a baker. Hogarth was an 
engraver of pewter pots. (Jay was an ap¬ 
prentice to a silk mercer. Den Jonson was 
a bricklayer. Porson was the son of a 
parish clerk. Prideaux w'as employed to 
sweep Exeter College. Akcnsule was the 
son of a butcher. Pope was the son of a 
mcichant. Cervantes was a private sol¬ 
dier. GilToid and Bloomfield weie shoe¬ 
makers. Howard was apprenticed to a 
grociT. Halley was the son of a soaji-boiler. 
Sir Kichai'd Arkwiight was a barber for a 
number of years. Belznni was the son of 
a barber. Blackstone was the son of a 
linendraper. Blacklock was in a distressed 
state of jioverty, Buchanan was a private 
soldier. Butler was the son of a farmer. 
Canova was the son of a stone-cutter. Sir 
Humphry Davy was the son of a carver. 
Dodsley was a stocking-weaver, Haydn 
was the son of a poor cartwright. ller- 
schel w'as the son of a musician. Johnson 
w'os the son of a bookseller, hfiltonwas a 
schoolmaster. Allan Ramsay was the son 
of a miner. Parks was the son of a small 
grocer. Raffaeilc was the son of a peasant. 
Richardson was the son of a joiner. —W, 
Anderson. 

MEN.—^The Sneers of 

What would the nightingale care if the 
toad des^sed her singing ? She would still 


sing on, and leave the cold toad to his dark 
shadows. And what care I for the sne«M 
of men who grovel upon earth ? I will still 
sing on in the car and bosom of God.— 
II, W. Beecher. 

MEN—the Sport of Circumstances. 

Men arc the spart of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 

Byron, 

MEN.—Superficially Entertaining 

Some men are very entertaining for a 
first interview; but after that they are ex¬ 
hausted, and run out; on a second meeting 
we .shall find tlicm very flat and monoto¬ 
nous ; like hand-oigans, we have heard all 
their tunes; but imhke tliose in.strumcnts, 
they are not new-birrclled so easily.— 
Colton. 

MEN—^who Support a Bad Cause. 

Tliere are some mjen who continue to 
astonish and please the world, even in the 
supjoit of a fuel causC. They arc mighty 
111 their fallacies, and beautiful in their 
criors.—S. Smith. 

MEN.—Tall, Short, and Moderate 

Men of evliaoidinary tallness, though 
otherwise little deserving, arc made porters 
to lords, anfl those of unusual littleness are 
marie ladies’ dwaif,, whilst men of moderate 
ilature may want masters: thus many, 
notorious for extremities, may find favourers 
to prefer them, whilst moderate men, in the 
middle course, may want any to advance 
them.— Dr. Fuii.er. 

MEN.—Two Kinds of Successful 

Theie arc but two kinds of men who 
succeed as jiublic characters men of no 
jiriiiciple, but of great talent, and men of 
no talent, but of one principle,—that of 
obedience to their superiors.—toL ton. 

MEN,-—The Virtues and Vices of 

Men have their virtues, their vices, their 
heroism, their pervclrseness; they possess 
and exercise all that is good and all that is 
bad in this world.— Napoleon I. 

MEN.—Unmarried 

Unmarried men are best friends, best 
masters, liest servants; but not always be.st 
subjects; for th^ are light to run away; 
and almost all fugitives are of that con¬ 
dition.—L ord Bacon. 

MERCHANT.—The Oentlemanliness of the 

A true-bred merchant is the best gentle¬ 
man in the nation : in knowledge in man- 
mers, in judgment, he outdoes many of the 
nobility. —Defoe. 
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MERCHANT.—The Varied Eertune of the 

The restless merchant, he that loves to steep 
His brains in wealth, and lays his soul to 
sleep 

In bags of bullion, sees th’ immortal crown, 
And min would mount, bat ingots keep him 
down t 

He brags to-day, perchance, and begs to¬ 
morrow : 

He lent but now, wants credit now to 
borrow. 

Blow, winds, the treasure’s gone, tiie mer¬ 
chant ’s broke; 

A slave to silver’s but a slave to smoke. 

F, QuARLr.s. 

MERCHANTS—Live upon Confidence. 

There is no class in society who can so 
ill afford to undermine the conscience of the 
community, or to set it loose from its moor¬ 
ings in the elenul sphere, as merchants, 
who live upon confidence and credit. Any¬ 
thing which wakens or paralyses this, is tak¬ 
ing l>eams irom the foundations of the mer¬ 
chant’s own warehouse.—H. W. liPi'CTfER. 

MERCIES-are Manifold. 

As John llimyan says, all the flowers in 
God’s garden arc double; there is no .single 
mercy; nay, they are not only double 
flowers, but they are manifold flowers, 
'riiere are many flowers upon one stalk, and 
many flowers in one flower. You shall 
think you have but one mercy, but you 
shall find it to be a whole flock of mercie-.. 
Our beloved is unto us a bundle of mynli, 
a cluster of camphire. When you lay hold 
upon one golden link of the chain of grace, 
you pull, pull, pull, but lo ! as long as your 
hand can draw, there are fresh “linked 
sweetnesses ’’ of love still to come. Mani¬ 
fold mercies ! Like the drop.s of a lustre, 
which reflect a rainbow of colours when 
the sun is glittering upon them, and each 
one, when turnefl in different w'ays, from 
its prismatic form, shows all the varieties 
of colour, so the mercy of God is one and 
yet many, the same, yet ever changing, a 
combination of all the licauties of love 
blended harmoniously together. 

Spurgkon. 

MERCIES.—The Way lo Increase 

To bless God for mercies, is the way to 
ncrease them.—W. Secker. 

MERCY.—The Becoming Grace of 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs,— 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed 
sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s 
robe,— 

Become them with one half so good a grace 
Ai mercy does.—S uaKSFEARB. 


MERCY.—The Day of 

The day of mercy has an evening, when 
the light of it bemns to vanish away, and a 
night beyond—after which—when cometh 
morning ?—Dr. Raleigh. 

MERCY—Defined. 

Mercy is the foi^iveness of an injury; 
mercy is the pardon of a sinner. Smiling 
when justice frowns, and extending her 
favours out and Iwyoiid those who are 
merely without merit, she bestows them on 
those who are full of demerit. On her 
^wings nnn rises to his loftiest elevation, 
and makes his nearest approach and 
similitude to God.— Dr. Guthrje. 

MERCY.—The Divine Characteristics of 

Mercy is an essential perfection of the 
Deity. Hence, in Scripture language, 1 le 
is spoken of as being ‘‘plenteous in mercy,” 
“great in mercy,” and “rich in mercy.” 
Dryden even affirms—that “ sweet mercy ” 
is IJis “dailing attribute.” And, in truth, 
it would appear so ; for in the one hundred 
.and thirty-sixth Rsalm, “His mercy” is 
said lo be the grand motive of all Ilis 
varied goodness to man. Six-aud-twenty 
limes this precious fact is asserte i therein ! 
And does not human experience, world- 
'vidc, most em))hatica]ly confirm it? Asa 
mighty river, Ilis loving-kindncss is ever 
flowing towards us. We can no more drain 
it, lh.in we can the divine and everlasting 
source whence it .springs. And it is as 
free as it is exhaust less. Like the air, 
which penetrates cveiy dwelling indepen¬ 
dent of the status of its habitant, it comes 
to all without fee oi reward. “ The earth 
is full of the mercy of the Lord.”— Dr. 
l^AVIl.S. 

MERCY.—The Door of 

The door of mercy has hinges, and it may 
be shut, and then locked wth the adaman¬ 
tine key of justice.—D r. Raleigh. 

MERCY—a Good Servant. 

Mercy is so good a, servant, that it will 
never suffer its master to die a beggar.—W. 
Secker. 

MERCY.—Showing and Receiving 

lie that showeth mercy when it may be 
best spared, will receive mercy when it shall 
be most needed.—W. Secker. 

MERCY.—The Unstrained Quality of 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d ; 
It blessetn him that gives, and him that 
takes: 
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Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The tmoaed monarch bc^r than his 
crown: 

His scqitre shows the force of temporal 
power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

SHAKsn ARE.* 

MERCY.—The Want of 

He shall never want mercy who does not 
wanton with mercy.— W. Secker. 

MERIT. —Deaerved 

Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

()h that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly! and that clear 
honour 

Were ]jurchascd by tlie merit of the 
wearei 1 

I low many then .should cover that stand 
bare! 

I low many be commanded that command 1 

SlIAkSPhARE, 

MERIT.—Distinguished 

Distinguished merit will ever rise superior 
to oppression, and will draw lustre from re¬ 
proach. The vapours which gather round 
the rising sun, and follow him tu his course, 
seldom fail at the close of it to form a 
magnificent theatre for his receptinn, and 
to invest with variegated tints and with a 
softened effulgence the luminary which they 
cannot hide. —R. IIai.l. 

MERIT.—Real 

Real merit is nut in the success, but in 
the endeavour.—PuNSnoN. 

MERIT--should be Rewarded. 

Merit, however inconsiderable, should be 
sought for and rewarded.— Nai’oleom I. 

MERITS.—Personal 

On their own merits mo<lest men are 
dumb.—G. CoLMAN. 

M BRRY.—Perpetually 

When faith heals the conscience, and 
grace hdsheth the affections, and composeth 
all within, what should ail such a man not 
to be per^nally merry ?— Trapp. 


METAPHOR.—The Pre-eminence of 

Metaphor is the figure most suitable for 
the orator, as men find a positive p'casure 
in catching resemblances for themselves.— 
Aristotle. 

METAPHYSICIANS.—The Power and 
Weakness of 

Metaphysicians can unsettle things, but 
they can erect nothing. 'I'hey can pull 
down a church, hut they cannot build a 
hovel.—K. Cecil. 

METAPHYSICS.—Puaaled with 

Most men lake least notice of nhat is 
plain, as if that were of no use ; but piurzle 
their ihmights, and lose themselves in those 
vast depths and abysses nliiuh no human 
uiidersUiiding can fathom.—SHERLOCK. 

METAPHYSICS—a Science. 

Metaphysics, in whatever latitude the 
term be taken, is a science or comjdement 
of sciences exclusively occupial with miml. 
— .Sir W. Ham 11.1 on, 

METAPHYSICS.—The Tendency of 

Mclapltysic.s tend only to benight the 
understanding in a cloud of its own making, 
to lose it in a labyrirrth of its own con¬ 
trivance.—D r. Knox. 

METEORS.—The Lustre of 

AVliile meteors keep above in the firma¬ 
ment, they yield a pleasing lustre ; but 
when they decline, and fall to the earth, 
they come to nothing.—W* Secker. 

METHOD—the Hinge of Business. 

Method is the very hinge of business. 

II. More. 

METHOD.—The Importance of 

From the cotter’s hearth, or the workshop 
of the artisan, to the palace or the arsenab 
the fiist merit, that which admits neither 
substitute nor e(|uivalent, is—that everything 
is in its place. Where tIA charm is wanting, 
eveiy other mciit either loses its name, or 
becomes an additional ground of accusation 
and* regret. Of one by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we say proverbially, he is like 
clockwork. The resemblance extends be¬ 
yond the point of regularity, and yet falls 
short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at 
once divide and announce the silent and 
otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time. 
But the man of methodical industry and 
honourable pursuits does more: be realueB 
its ideal divisions, and gives a character end 
individuality to its moments. If the jkUe 
are describe as killing time, he be 
justly said to caU.it into life and tnonl 
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being, while he makes it the distinct object 
not only of the consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He o^nizes the hours, and 
gives them a soul; and that, the very es¬ 
sence of jrhich is to fleet away, and ever¬ 
more to have hem, he takes up into his own 
permanence, and communicates to it the 
Impcrishableness of a spiritual nature. Of 
the good and faithful servant whose ener- 
tjies, thus directed, are thus methodised, it 
is less truly affirmed that he lives in time 
than that time lives in him. His days, 
months, and years, as the stops and punc¬ 
tual marks in the records of duties per¬ 
formed, will survive the wreck of worlds, 
and remain extant when time itself shall 
he no more I—S. T. Coi eridge. 

METHOD.—ProgrcBB in 

All method is a rational propressj^t-a pro¬ 
gress towaidanend.—S ir W. ITamieion. 

METHOD.—Slavea to 

Of method this may be said -if we make 
it our slave, it is well, but it is hid if we 
aie slaves to method. A gentleman once 
told me—that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author 
or other, and on no account to fall shoil of 
that number, nor to exceed it I silently 
set him down for a man who might have 
taste to read something worth writing, but 
who never could have genius himself to 
write anything worth reading — Colton. 

MIDNIGHT.—The Moon and Stars at 

’Tis midnight; on the moiinUins brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
.Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright!—B yron. 

MIDNIGHT.—The Terrible Actualities of 

’Tis now the noon of night; yet timid sleep 
To me brings not the opiate of repose; 
And restless Fancy po'nts my thoughts to 
those 

Who at this hour a gloomy reckoning keep; 
Lake sullen sentinels, how miTiutes creep ! 

I see the robber at the widow’s door; 

The murd'rer with his hands fiesh dyed in 
gore; 

Tlie wretch whom frightful ruin wakes to 
weep 1 

The villain plotting to oppress the poor; 
The traitoiv brooding o’er some fell design ; 
The prisoner breaking from bis dark con¬ 
fine; 

The heart that’s broken to be healed no 
more! 

Thesg their lone vigils keep at this still hour, 
Nor wo^ or vainly woo, O sleep 1 thy 
poster 1—MiLLHOtis«. 


MILITIA.—The 

The whole body of the militia has been 
denounced by some peace-at-any-price poli¬ 
ticians as a national burden from wbich we 
derive no national advantage. But this is 
an assertion without proof. True, the 
expanse is great; but let the time come, 
and no doubt British hearts will, as they, 
have ever done, prompt to dee Is of valour 
which will be alike the glory of their arms 
and the boast of the people.— Dr. Davies. 

MILLENNIUM.—Animal Life during th« 

The lambs with wolves slnll grare the ver¬ 
dant mead, 

And b >ys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 
The Steel and lion in one crib shall meet. 
And h.aimless serpents lick the pilgrim’s 
feet; 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 
Pleased, the giecn lustre of the scales 
survey, 

And with llieir foiky tongues shall inno¬ 
cently play,—P ope, 

MILLENNIUM.—The BlessedneBs of the 

Then shall, gorgeous as a gem. 

Shine Iby mount, Tcnisalem ; 

Trion slnll in the desert rise 
Fmits of more than Paradise ; 

Earth liy angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God ; 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a glorious thousand years ! 

Croly. 

MILTON.—John 

From childhood he had listened to the 
sounds of the organ; doubtless himself often 
gave breath to the sound-board with his 
hands on the lever of the bellows, while his 
father’s 

Volant touch. 

Instinct through all proportions low and 
high, 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant 
fugue; 

and the father’s organ-harmony we yet 
hear in the son’s verse as in none but his. 
Those organ-sounds he has taken for the 
very breath of his speech, and articulated 
them.. lie had education and leisure, free¬ 
dom to think, to travel, to observe; he was 
more than thirty before he had to cam a 
mouthful of bread by his own labour 
Rushing at length into freedom’s battle, he 
stooG in its storm with his hand on the 
wlieel of tfie nation’s ruddet, shouting many 
a bold word for God and the Truth, until, 
fulfill sd of experience as of knowledge, 
God set up before him a canvas of utter 
darkness; ne had to fill it unth creatures 
B 369 
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of radiance. God blinded him with His 
hand, that, like the nightingale, he might 

sing darkling.” Beyond his life was 
pure from his childhood, without which 
such poetry as his could never have come to 
the birth. * It is the pure in heart who shall 
see God at length;—the pure in heart who 
sow hear his harmonies. Mure than all 
yet, he devoted himself from the first to the 
will of God, and his prayer that he might 
write a great poem was heard. 

The unity of his being is the strength of 
Milton. He is harmony, sweet and bold, 
throughout. Not Philip Sidney, not George 
Herbert, loved words and their melodies 
more than he; while in their use he is more 
serious than either, and harder to please, 
uttering a music they have rarely ap> 
preached. Yet even when speaking with 
“ most miraculous organ,” with a grandeur 
never heard till then, he overflows in speech 
more like that of other men than theirs— 
he utters himself more simply, straightfor¬ 
wardly, dignifiedly, than they. H is modes 
are larger and mure human, more near to 
the furms of primary thought. Faithful 
and obedient to his ait, he sjiends his power 
in no diversions. lake Shakspeare, he can 
be silent, never hesita'ing to sweep away 
the finest lines should th<’> mar the intent, 
progress, and flow of his poem Kveii 
while he sings most abandonedly, it is ever 
with a care of his bjicech, it is evei wiih 
or Icretl words; not one shall didl the clarity 
of his verse by unlicensed, that is, needless 
presence. But let not myreedci fancy that 
this implies laborious iitterann and strained 
endeasour. It is viakncss tmlj which by 
the agony of visible effort cniiences the 
magnitude of victori. The ti.iincd .athlete 
will move with the riaee of a iliild, foi he 
h.ss not to seek how to effect that winch he 
means to iierform. Milton has only to lake 
auod heed, and with no greater effort than 
It costs the ordinary man to a\oid talking 
like a fool, he sings like an archangel— Dr, 
MabuoN M I), 

ITe rode suhlime 

Upon the senajili-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the .abyss to spy ; 

He pass'd the fl.iming bounds of Space and 
Time, 

The living throne, the sapphire-blare, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze; 

He saw; but, blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night—T. Gray. 
MIMIC.—A Good 

To be a good mimic requires great 
powers;—g^at acuteness of observation, 
great retention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs to represent what is 
Observed.—D r. Johnson, 
ilo 


MIND.—Absence of 

Robeit Simson used to sit at his open 
window on the ground-floor, as deep in 
geometry as a Robert Simson ought to be. 
There he would be accosted bv a beggar; 
he would rouse himself, hear a tew wot% of 
the story, make his donation and dive. 
Some wags one day stopped a mendicant on 
his way to the window with " Now! do as 
we tell you, and you will get something 
from that gentleman, and a smiling from us 
licsides. He will ask you who you are, and 
you will say Robert Himson, son of John 
Simson, of Kirtonhill” The man did as 
he was bid. Simson gave him a coin, and 
dropped off. He soon roused himsel:^ and 
said—“ Robert Simson ! son of John Sim- 
,son, of Kirtonhill! why that is myself 1 
That man must be an impostor! ”— 
Brougham. 

MIND.—The Advance of the 

The mind is continually labouring lo 
advance, stop by step, through successive 
gradations of excellenc e towards perfection, 
which is dimly seen at a great though not 
hopeless distance, and winch we must 
ahvays follow because we never can attain ; 
but the j'lirsuil rewards iisclf; one truth 
teaches another, and our store is always in¬ 
creasing, though nature can never be ex¬ 
hausted.—S ir J. RhVNOLDS- 

MIND.—The Amusement of the 

Whatever be the amusements you choo.se, 
return not slowly fiom those of the body to 
the mind ; exercise ihc latter night and day. 
The mind is uomished at a cheap rate; 
neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, can In¬ 
tel rupt this exercise; give, therefore, all 
jour cares to a possession which amcliotatc'S 
even in its old age.—S kneca. 

MIND.—A Beautiful 

"J'oo rarely is a beautiful mind the lowly 
tenant of a beautiful body.—J. A. James. 

MIND.—The Capacities of the 

As spiritual beings we have capacities to 
visit scenes and persons separate from ns 
by countless • leagues ! mind defies both 
time and .space. On the wings of thought 
it tan cross centuries in a moment, anti 
visit scenes which no human eye hath seen. 
—Dr Thomas. 

MIND.—A Contented 

Obscured life sits down a type of bliss; 

A mind content both crown and kingdom 
is.—G reene, 

MIND.—The Contraction of the 

He who cannot contract the sight of his 
mind as well as dilate it, wants a great 
talent in life.—L ord Bacon. 
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MIND.—The Decay of the 
The vigour of the mind decays with that 
of the body; and not only humour and in¬ 
vention, but even judgment and resolution 
change and languisn with ill constitution of 
body and of health.—Sm W, Temple. 

MIND—Defined. 

Mind is that which perceives, feels, 
remembers, acts, and is consciouj* of con¬ 
tinued existence.—I. Taylor. 

MIND.—Diaeanee of the 

It is with diseases of the mind as with 
those of fhe body,—we are half de-id before 
we understand our disorder, and half cured 
when we do.—C olton. 

MIND.—The Elevation of the 

It is necessary to the hajipiness of indi¬ 
viduals, and still more necessary to the 
security of society, that the mind should 
be elevated to the idea of general beauty, 
and the contemplation of general truth; 
by this pursuit the mind is always carried 
forward in search of something mote ex¬ 
cellent than it finds, and obtains its proper 
superiority over the common senses of lilc 
by learning to feel itself capable of higher 
aims and nobler enjoyments. In this gra¬ 
dual exultation of human nature every art 
contributes its contingent towards the 
general supply of menial pleasure. What¬ 
ever abstracts the thoughts from sensual 
gratifications, whatever teaches us to look 
mr ha]>piuess within ourselves, must ad¬ 
vance in some measure the dignity of our 
nature.—SiR J. Reynolds. 

MIND.—Evil Approved by the 

There’s nought so monstrous but the mind 
of man, 

In some conditions, may be brought to 
approve;— 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, parricide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed. 

And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to bear 
them named.— Lilly. 

MIND.—The Pliehta of the 

ITic end which at present calls forth our 
efforts will be found when it is once gained 
to be only one of the means to some re¬ 
moter end. The natural flights of the hu¬ 
man mind are not firera pleasure to pleasure, 
but from hope to hope.— Dr. Johnson. 

MIND.—A Full 

A full mind takes away the body’s appe¬ 
tite, no less than a full body makes a dull 
and unwieldly mind.—J. Hall. 


MIND.— Gifts of the 

Your minds are endowed with a vast 
number of gifts of totally different uses- 
,|itabs of mind, as it were, which, if ^ou 
don’t exercise, you cripple. One is curios¬ 
ity ; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure 
in knowing, which if you destroy, you make 
youi selves colil and dull. Another is 
pathy; tiie power of sharing in the feelings 
of living creatures, which if you destroy, 
you make yourselves hard and cruel An¬ 
other is admiration ; the power of enjoying 
beauty or ingenuity, which if you destroy, 
you make yourself base and irreverent 
Another is wit; or the power of playing 
with the lights on the many sides of truth; 
which if you destroy, you make yourselves 
gloomy, and less useful and cheering to 
others than you might be.— Rdskin. 

MIND.—A Great 

A great mind m.iy change its objects, 
but it cannot relinquish them; it must have 
something to pursue; variety is its relaxa¬ 
tion, and amusement its repose.—C olton. 

MIND.—The Growth of 

Mind makes itself like that it lives amidst. 
And on; and thus, among dreams, imagin¬ 
ings, 

Anil scenes of awe, and parity, and power. 
Grows sternly sweet and calm—all beautifal 
With God-like coldness and unconsciousness 
Of mortal passion, mental toil; until, 

Like to the marble model of a god, 
ft doth assume a firm and dazzling form, 
Scarcely less incorruptible than that 
It emblems.—P. J. Baii-EV. 

MIND.—A Happy State of 

There is-a state of mind in which the soul 
may be aptly called—the Garden of the 
Lord; when, answering to His culture, Jit 
brings forth fruits and flowers fur His plea¬ 
sure. —Warner. , 

MIND.—An Inconstant 

An inconstant and wavering mind, as it 
makes a man unfit for soricty, so, besides 
that, it makes a man ridiculous, it hinders 
him from ever attaining any pi^ection in 
himself; yea, it keeps him from enjoying 
that which he hath attained ; for it keeps 
him ever in work; building, pulling down, 
sellii^, changing, buying, commanding, 
forbidding. So, whiles he can be no other 
man’s friend, he is the least his own. It is 
the safest course for a man’s profit, credit^ 
and ease, to deliberate long, to resolve 
surely; hardly to alter, not to enter upon 
that whose end be foresees not answerable; 
and when he is O'jce entered, not to surcease 
till he have attained the end he foresaw. 
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So ina};,he, to good pnxpo^ begin a new 
work when he mb weB bni&bed the old.— 
Bp. Haix. 

UXMD.-nThe Integrity of the 

A mind that is conhcious of its integtity, 
scorns to say more than it means to per* 
form.—R. Burns. 

MIMD.**^The Kingdom of the 

'Place me on some desert shore 
Foot of man ne’er wandered o’er; 

Loek me in a lonely cell 
jBeneath some prison citadel; 

Still, here or there, within I find 
My quiet kingdmn of the mind ; 

Nay, ’mid the tempej>t fierce ami daik. 
Float me in peril’s frailest baik, 

My quenchless soul could sit and think, 

And smile at dangei's dizziest lit ink ; 

And wherefore? God, my God, is still 
King of Kings in good and ill; 

And where lie dwellelh—eveiywhcre— 
Safety supreme and peace are theic ; 

And where lie reigneth—all around— 
Wisdom, and love, and power aie found; 
And, reconciled to Him and bliss, 

“ My mind to me a kingdom is.”— Tupper. 

MIND.—A Malignant 

It is the mark of a malignant mind, 

When one, not’ naised above th(i comnwn 
rank, 

Scorns to obey his rulers.—S opiioples. 

MIND.—A Mediocre 

One of the suiest marks of a mediocie 
mind is to be always prosing.—L a Bru* 
YkRE. 

MIND.—Men of 

Men of mind are mountains, and their 
heads 

Aic sunned Mtog ere the rest of earth. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MIND.—Nobility of 

True nobility of mind consists in the 

humbleness of the mind.—W. Secklr. 

« 

MIND.—Overtasking the 

OverUssking the mind is an nnwrise act; 
when nature is unwilling, the labour is vain. 
—Seneca. 

h* 

MIND.—The Pleasure of the 

The pleasure which afifects the human 
, mind woth the most lively and transporting 
toudies, is the sense that we act in the eye 
cif infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, 
ttnd will crown our virtuous endeavours here 
with happiness hereafter, large as our de* 
Urt9, ajta lasting as our immortal aouls. 
37» 


Without this the higjhest ihtte of kie ii 
insipid, and with it Uid lowest is a panwBse. 
—Abp. TaWTSOM. > 

MIl^D.—Presence 

Presence of mind is courage.—B yeoN* 

A quality which is the opposile to soiw 
prise.—L ytton. 


An officer of the Rifle Brigade had been 
out shooting, and with his companions had 
been sitting on the grass, partaking; xif 
“tiffin.” When about to resume their 
sport, and in the act rising, this young 
man placed his right hand on the grass 
beside him. lie instantly became aware 
that, in doing s 6 , he bad placed it on a 
laigc grass-snake. He felt the reptile t -y- 
ing to drag its neck and head from beneath 
his giasp; at the same time it wound its 
body and tail closely round his arm. His 
companion, seeing this, became so stupe¬ 
fied from flight, that he could render no 
assistance, and sat in mute horror, which 
was, however, soon turned alternately 
to wonder, admiration, and thatikfulncss. 
Ills friend, feeling the position he was in, 
instantly picssed liis hand firmer on the 
snake, instead of suddenly withdrawing it, 
as nuicty-nine out of a hundred persons, 
luuler the same ciicumstancCs, would have 
done, and, having ascertained that he had 
luckily placed it on the back of the snake’s 
h^ad and neck, he thus pievented it from 
drawing itself through his grasp. With his 
left hand he then felt his pockets, and with 
it chew from one of them his large hunting- 
knife ; and seizing the blade of it with his 
teeth, lie thus opened it, and then turning 
round with perfect nonchalance end ru«^* 
/roit/, he by one sure’stroke severed the 
snake’s he<i(l from its body, and thus saved 
his own life and that of his companion.— 
Fleming, the Traveller. 

MIND.—A Pure 

The agreement between a blameless life 
and moral teaching can rightly be ascribed 
only to a mind of purest disposition, when 
there is no proof to tlie contrary.— Kant. 

MIND.—The Spiritual 

When -at any time they find their souls 
under the blessed empire and dominion of 
a spiritual mind—when spirituality wholly 
rules and denominates them—arc hot their 
souls the very i^on of life and peace ?— 
both these in conjunction, life and peace? 
not raging life, not stupid peace, Imt a 
.placid peaceful life, a vital, vigorous test 
and peace. It is not the life of a fuiy, noi 
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^ea(ee 'ottMatti }i£e fhatlnth peaciieIn it, 
And dUkt 'liltidi life ih it" Kow can ' 
the sod sayw.** 1 fad myself wdl; all is 
now well 'idfll ma.’* Kothh^ affiicts the 
spiritual mind, so far and whue it is such; 
it is wrat^t ^ .nnd olotked k its own in> 
nocency and purity, and hereby become 
invdneral^e, not liable to hurtful impres- 
Mons.—H owe, 

MlND.’-^'Strancth of 

What we call strength of mind implies 
the prevalence of the calm passions above 
the violent—S. Smith. 

MIND.-'The Superiority of 

'Tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

Shak&fcare. 

MIND.—A Teachable 

A teachable mind will hong about a wise 
man's neck, and thereby they come to 
cleave and cling as fast together as the 
soul of Jonathan did unto the soul of 
David.— Bp. Pa i rick. 

MIND.—The Visions of the 

As sweeps the bark before the breezy 
While waters coldly cloie around. 

Till of her pathway through the seas, 

The track no more is found ; 

Tlius passing down oblivion’s tide. 

The beauteous visions of the mind 
Fleet os this ocean pageant glide. 

And leave no trace behind.—M alcolm. 

MIND itND CHARACTER. — The 
Development of 

An English barsistcr, who was accus* 
tonied to train students for the practice of 
law, and wiio was not himself a religious 
man, was once asked—^why be put stu¬ 
dents, from the very first, to the study and 
analysis of tl)e most rtifficuU parts of the 
Sac^ Scriptures : “ Because,” said he, 
there is nothing else like it, in any lan¬ 
guage, for the development of mind and 
character. ”— Haven. 

% 

MIND AND CONDUCT.—The Mutual 
Influence of the 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain. 
And these reciprocally those a^in : 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image m each other’s 
mint CuwpEK. 

MINISTER.—The Meannese of the 

Tim meanness of the earthen vessel, 
whicD conveys to othexs the Goapel treasure. 


Cakes nothing from the value of thcilfcasure. 
A.dring hand may sign a dead of gifi of 
incalculable value. A shepherd’s boy nwy 
point out the way to a philosopher. A 
beggar may be the bearer oi an invaluable 
present—K. Cecil. 

MINISTER.—^Tbe Position of a Wipe 

A wise niinister stands between practical 
Atheism and religious enthusiasm.—H* 
Cecil. 

MINISTER.—The Power of the 

In his power over the conscience, the 
minister has a governm^t -which no man 
shares, and, os a Czar of many lands, he 
wields the sceptre over thft master-faculty 
of man.—PuNSHON. 

* 

MINISTER.—An Unholy 

An unholy minister unravels in his actions 
his most accurate discourses in the pulpit; 
and like a carbuncle, that seems animated 
with the light and heat of fire, but is a 
cold dc.ad stone, so, though with apparent 
earnestness he may urge men’s dirties upon 
them, yet he is cold and careless in his own 
practice, and his example enervates the 
efficacy of fits sermons.—D r. Bates. 

MINISTERS.—A Great Comfort to 

ft is .a ^at comfort to Christ’s ministers 
in theii administration of the outward signs, 
that lie whose ministri.s they are can confer 
the grace signified thereby, and so put lib, 
and soul, and power into their ministrations; 
—can speak to the heart what they speak to 
the car, and broathe upon the dry bones on 
wliiih they prophesy.—M. Henry. 

MINISTERS.—The Reproaches of 

There aie some diseases that are called 
the reproaches of physicians; and there are 
some people that may be truly called the 
reproaches of ministeis; and those are they 
who are great hearers, and talker«, and 
admireis of ministers, but aever obey the 
doctrines delivered by them —T. Brooks. 

MINISTRY.—^A Commanding 

One great want of the times is a com- 
manding ministiy—a ministry of a piety 
at once sober and earnest, and of mightiest 
moral power. Give us these men, **fuU<)f 
faith and of the Hol^ Ghost,” who Will 
proclaim old truths with new energy, not 
cumlicring them with massive drapery, nor 
hiding them ’neath piles of rubksh. Give 
us t lese men 1 men of sound speech, who 
will preach the truth as it is in Jesus, not 
ilb faltering tongue and averted eye, as 
tU mind blushed at its own creduhtv j 
I not eSstUling it into an essence stfstibue^ 
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and sof^peedllj decomposed, that a chemi* 
cal analysis alone can detect the faiiit oJour 
which tells it has been th''rc, but who will 
preach it apostle-wise, that is, “ first of 
all,’* at once a principle shrined in the heart, 
and a motive mighty in the life—the source 
of all morals, and the inspiration of all 
charity—the sanct’fier of every relationship, 
and the sweetener of every toil. Give us 
these men 1 men of dauntless courage, from 
whom Ciod-fcar has bin'shed man-fear; 
who will stand uublenched before the pride 
of birth, and the pride of rank, and the 
pride of office, and the piide of intellect, 
and the pride of money, and will rebuke 
their conventional hypocrisies, and demolish 
their false confidences, and sweep away 
their refuges or lies Give us these men 1 
men of tenderest sympathy, who dare 
despise none, however vile and crafty, 
because the “ one blood ” ap]>eals for 
relationship in its slu^psh or fevcied flow, 
who deal not in ficice icj r ofs noi haughty 
liearing, because their own souls have just 
been brought out of pnson ; by whom the 
s’eeper will not be haishly chided, and 
who will mourn over the wanderer—“My 
biother—ah i my brother!” Give us these 
men I men of ^eal untiring; whose hearts 
of constancy quail not, although duU men 
sneer, and jiroud men scorn, and timid 
men blush, and cautious men .dept ecme, 
and wicked men revile; who, though atro¬ 
phy wastes the woild, and paralysis has 
settled on the Church, amid hazaid and 
hardship, ate “valiant fot tlic truth upon 
the earth j ” 

“ And think 

What others only dreamed about, and do 
What others did but think, and glory in 
**What otlvers dared but do ” 

Give us these men I in whom Paul would 
find congenial rensoneis ; whom the fervent 
Peter would greet w'lth a welcome spaikle 
in tlie eye; to 'Vhoni t’le gentle John would 
be attmctnl os to tv\ i.i ^ouls which beat like 
his own—all Ipvtngly. Give us these men] 
and you need speak no more of the faded 
greatness and prostrate might of the pulpit 
—the true God-w itnes >es sliall be re-instated 
in their andentmoral soveieignty, and “by 
manifestation of the truth, shall commend 
themselves to eveiy man’s conscience in the 
sight of God,”—PuNSHort. 

MINISTRY,—The Laborious Cares of the 

I may say to him that snatcheth at the 
ministry, as Henry IV. did to his son that 
hastily snatched at the crown—“ He little 
knows what a heap of cares and toils he 
snatcheth at” The labours of the niinistry 
wdl axhaust the very marrow from >our 
\Ktae%t hasten old age and death.—FtlXVLL. 
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MINSTREL.—The Last 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minatiel was infirm and old; 

His withered cheek and tresses grey 
Seemed to have known a belter day: 
The hai p, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan toy; 

The last of all the bards w as he, 

Who sang of bolder chivalry ; 

For well-a-day their date was fled, 

His tuneful bielhren all were dead, 

And he, neglected and o)>pressed, 
Wished to be with them and at rest. 

Sir W. Scott. 

M IN STRELS—Described. 

The wandeting children of music and 
soiig. — E. Davils. 

MINUTE.—The Preciousness of each 
Man’s life being 

So shoit, and then the way that leads unto 
'file knowledge of ourselves so long and 
tedious, 

Each minute should be precious. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

MINUTE.—The Usage of every 

The ill-nsage of every minute is a new 
record against us in heaven.—ZIMMERMAN. 

MINUTES.—Vacant 

If you are caicful of your vacant minutes, 
you may advance youiself more than many 
do who have every convenience aiTorded 
ihem.—D r. T. Young. 

MIRACLE.—Definitions of a 

A miracle is divine power setting its seal 
to divine revelation.— Gumming. 


A miracle is the pet child of faith. 

Goethe. 

MIRACLE.—The Greatest 

The greatest iiiiiacle that the Almighty 
could perform, would be to make a bad 
man happy, even in heaven : He must un- 
paradisc that blessed plhce to accomplish ib 
—Colton. 

MIRACLES.—Denying 

Denying the po.ssibility of miracles seems 
to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
Atheism.—P rof. Huxley. 

MIRACLES—Necessary. 

Man violently sundered his union with 
God, his true dement of life, in which tlie 
Supernatural and the Natund were in per¬ 
fect harmony ; H was necessary, theretore, 
that the former should reveal itself in oppo¬ 
sition to the latter—that Miracles should be 
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opposed to Nature—^in order that Nature 
might be brought back to her original har¬ 
mony with God.— Neander. 

MIRTH.—Discretion to 

Laugh not too much; the witty man laughs 
least; 

For wit is news only to ignorance: 

Lc-s at thine own things laugh ; lest in the 
jest 

Thy person share, and the conceit advance; 
Make not thy sport abuses} for the fly 
That feeds on dang, is coloured thereby; 
Pick from thy mirth, like stones out of the 
* groan 1, 

Profaneness, filthiness, abusiveness: 

These are the scum with which coarse wits 
abound : 

The fine may spare this well, yet not go 
less 

All thin<;s arc big with jest: nothing that's 
plain, 

But may be witty, if thou hast the vein 

G. Herbert. 

MIRTH.—Harmless 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial ngamst 
the consumption of the spirits. — Dr. 
Fru.FR. 

MIRTH.—The Value of 

Man hardly hath a richer thing 

Than honest mirth, the wliich well spring 

Watereth the roots of rejoicing. 

Feeding the flowers of flourisliing. 

J. IIeywood. 

MIRTH—the Wine of Life. 

Mirth is the sweet wine of human life. 
It should be offered sparkling with zestful 
life unto God. He desires no emasculated 
or murdered oflcrings. —H. W. Beecher. 

MISANTHROPE.—A Description of the 

He is a man who avoids society only to 
free Mmself from the trouble of being use¬ 
ful to it. He is a man who considers his 
neighbours only on the side of their de¬ 
fects, not knowing the art of combining 
their virtues with their vites, and of ren¬ 
dering the imperfections of other people 
tolerable by reflecting on his own. He is 
a man more employed in finding out and 
inflicting punishments on the guilty, than 
in devising means to reform them. He is 
a man who talks of nothing but Imnishing 
and executing; and who, because he thinks 
his talents are not sufficiently valued and 
employed by his fellow-citizens, or rather 
because diey know his foiblc.s, and do not 
choose to be subject to his caprice, talks of 
auitthig cities, towms, and societii^ and of 
Uving m dens'or deserts.—SAURIM. 


MISCHIEF.—The Criminality of 

It is criminal, not only to do mischief, 
but even to wish it.— Democritus. 

MISCHIEF.—Intended 

Intended mischief stayed in time, 
Has all the moral guilt of finished crime. 

JUVENAI. 

MISCHIEF.—The Opportunity to do 

The opportunity to do mischief is fouu ' 
a hundred times a day, and that of doi.i^ 
good oi’ce a year.—V oltaire. 

MISCHIEF.—The Pleaeurae of 

School-boys climb walls and trees because 
it is agreeable to them to be afraid of tum¬ 
bling ; and this explains the pleasures of 
mischief.—S. Smith. 

MISER.—The Avarice of the 

The avarice of the miser may he termed 
the grand sepulchre of all his other pas¬ 
sions, as they successively decay. But, un¬ 
like other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion, 
and strengthened by age.— CoLl’ON. 

MISER.—A Graphic Sketch of the 

The poor shrivell’d wretch 
Had nought that he desired in earth or 
heaven — 

Np Cod, no S.aviour, but that sordid pelf, 
O’ci which be starv^ and gloated. I have 
seen him 

On the exchange, or in the market-plase, 
When money was in plenteous circulation, 
G.17C .after it with such Satanic looks 
Of eagerness, that I have wonder’d oft 
How he from theft and murder could re¬ 
frain. 

’Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands' 
For they would grasp and grapple at the 
air. 

When his grey eye had fixed on heaps of 
gold, 

While his clench’d teeth, and grinning, 
ye.aming face, 

Were drcarlful to behold ! The merchants 
oft 

Would mark his eye, then start and look 
again, 

As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 

His eye of greyish green ne’er shed one ray 
Of kind beni^ty or holy light 
On aught beneath the sun. Childhood, 
youth, beauty, 

To it had all one hue. Its rays reverted 
Right inward, back upon die greedy heart 
On which the gnaudn^ worm of avarice 
Preyed without ceas^—straining every 
sense 

To that excruciable and yearning core. 

Hooc. 
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MIBSR.—'The llleerableneM of the 

He finds himself miserable even in the 
very 'j|{lbt of his own delights. — L’Es* 
TRAKOS. 

M18SR.~A Notorioua 

There have been few persons in whom 
avarice has predominated more than in the 
late Mr. Klwes. His mother, indeed, w’as 
excessively avaricious; and though she was 
left nearly ;^ioo,ooo by her husband, yet 
she absolutely starved herself to death. 
Mr. Elwes seemed not less wretched than 
his mother. At his house at Stohe, in 
Suflblk, if a window were broken, it wis 
mended by a piece of brown paper, or by 
patching it with a small bit of glass: and 
this had been done so frequently, and in so 
many shapes, that it would have puzzled a 
mathematician to aiy what figure they re- 
])rcsentcd. To save fire, he would walk 
about the remains of an old greenhouse, or 
sit whh a servant in the kitchen 1 In the ’ 
advance of the season his morning employ¬ 
ment was to pick up chips, bones, or any¬ 
thing he could find, and c.irry them home 
in his pocket fur his fire ! One day he was 
surprised by a neighbouring gentleman in 
the act oi pulling down, with great diffi¬ 
culty, a crow's nest for this pm pose ; and 
when the gentleman wondered why he 
should give himself so much trouble, “ O, 
Sir,” replied Elwes. “it is really a slmmc 
that these creatures should do so; do but 
see what waste they make. They don’t 
carcihow extravagant they are.” He would 
almost eat anything to save expense. At a 
time wlien he wa.s worth eight hundied 
thousand pounds he would cat game in the 
last stale of putref.iction, and meat that no 
other peison could touch ! As to his dress, 
.anything would do. He wore a wig for a 
fortnight which he picked up in a iiit in a 
lane, when riding with anotlicr gentleman. 
His shoes he never sufTci cd to be cleaned, 
lest they should be worn out the sooner. 
As the infirmities of old age came upon him, 
he began to l)c more wi etched. It is said, 
that he was heard frequently at midnight 
as if struggling with some one in liis cham¬ 
ber, and crying tnit—“I will keep my 
money ; noboily shall rob me of iny pro¬ 
perty,” There arc many other remarkable 
draunstances related of him, but what we 
toave already quoted aflbnl a striking proof 
) erf the vanity of sublunary things, and of 
the insufficiency of riches to render man¬ 
kind itappy.— Buck. 

MISBR.-—Ttie Pains of the 
The agtd man that coffers up his gold 
Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and 
ptinfnl fits; 

And scaroe hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
3J:fi 


But like still-pining Tantalus he sits, 

And useless barns the harvest of his vdts; 
Having no other pleasure of his |ain 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

SUAKSJ^EARB- 

MISERABLE.—-CompaMlon to the 

When fortune br the gods afflict mankind. 
Compassion to the miserable is due; 

But when we suffer what we may prevent. 

At once we forfeit pity and esteem. 

Higgons. 

MISERY.—The Cause of 

It is not fatal necessity, but a wilful 
chtiice that has made thee miserable.— 
Howe. 

MISERY.—The Origin of 

It has been well observed—that the 
misery of man proceeds not from any single 
ciush of overwhelming evil, but from small 
vexations continually repeated.—D r. John¬ 
son. 

MISERY—Unrelieved. 

Misery is trodden down by many, 

And, being low, never relieved by any. 

SHAKSfKARE. 

MISERY AND HAPPINESS. 

The misery of human life is made up of 
large masses, each separated from the other 
by certain inlerv.ils. ()ne year the death of 
a child; years after a failure in trade; after 
a longer or shorter interval, a daughter may 
have married unhappily: in all but the 
.singularly unfortunate, the integral parts 
that compose the total of the unhappiness 
of a maivs li'e are easily counted and dis¬ 
tinctly remembered. The happiness of life, 
on the contrary, is made up of minute frao- 
tions ; tlie little soon-forgotten charities of 
a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt 
c.miplimcnl in the disguise of playful rail¬ 
lery, and the countless other infinitesimals 
of p]e.asurablc thought and genial feeling.— 
Cor DSMITH. 

MISFORTUNE.-The Benefits Derived 
' from 

If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues.—J. TllovtSON. 

MISFORTUNE.—The Effect of 

The effect of supreme and irrevocable 
misfortune is to elevate those souls which it 
does not deprive of all virtue.—GuiZOT. 

MISFORTUNE.-The Knowledge ef 
Men in 

When 1 was happy, I thought I knew 
^ men; but it was mted that I imould know 
* them in misfortune only.—K apolSOR {, 
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MIBPORTUNB.—The Teachings of 

Even shoulfl mibrurtune come, 

I, here who sit, Ime met wi’ some, 

An’s thinkfu' for them yet; 
The)^e the 'nit of age to youth, 

1 %ey let us ken oursel’; 

They maV ns see the naked truth, 

The real guid an’ ill.—R. Burns. 

MISFORTUNES.—Blind to 

What ignorance attends the human mind ' 
How oft we are to our misfortunes blind ! 

Ovid. 

MISFORTUNES.—Opinions concerning 

Whed misfortunes happen to such as 
flissent from us in matters of religion, we 
call them judgments ; when to those of our 
own sect, we call them trials; when to 
persons neither way dLstinguishrcl, we are 
content to impute them to the settled rourse 
of things.—SuFNSTONE. 

MISFORTUNES.—Preference for 

If all the misfortunes of mankind were 
cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, 
those wj^ now think themselves the most 
unhappy would prefer the share they are 
already possessed of, before that ■which 
would fell to them by such a division. - 
Socrates. 

MISFORTUNES.—Talking of 

Depend upon it, that if a man tafks of 
his misfortunes, there is something in them 
that is not disagreeable to him; for where 
there is nothing but puic misery, theie 
never is any recourse to the mention of it.-- 
Dr. Johnson. 

MISHAPS—Mastered. 

Mishaps RK mastered bv advice discrc'ct. 
And counsel mitigates the gieatest smart. 

Spfnssr. 

MISSIONARIES—are Moral Conquerora. 

These are the moral conquerors, and belong 
To them the palm-liranch and triumphal 
song, - 

Conquerors, and yet the harbingers of peace! 

1.ANDON. 

MI8810NARIF.8.—The Sufferings and 
Sacrifices of 

Strange scenes, stiange men, untold, un¬ 
tried distress; 

Pain, hardships, famine, cold and nakedness. 
Diseases; death, in every hideous form, 

On shore, at sea, by fire, by flood, by storm; 
Wild beasts, and vrilder men: unmoved 
with fear, 

Health, comfort, safety, life they count not 

dear, 


May tliey but hope a Saviour’s love to durw, 
And warn one spirit from eternal woet 
Nor will they feint, nor can they strive in 
vain, 

Since thug to live is Christ, to die is gain. 

J. Montgomery. 

MISSIONARIES.—The Work of 

The missionaries found the poor heather 
—men and women—snaked, and taught them 
to clothe themselves; they found them 
living together like biutes, and united them 
in manage; they fomid them in ignorance, 
and introduced them to knowledge; they 
found tliem in baibarous superstitions, and 
thiew on them the light of the Grospd.— 
Mon 1 AT KMBERT. 

MISTAKE.—Few will Own a 

There are few, very few, that will own 
themselves in a mistake, though all the 
world sec them to be in downright non¬ 
sense.— Dean Swift. 

MISTAKES.—The Condemnation of 

We condemn mistakes with asperitj, 
where w’C pass over sins with geiitlencss. - 
j Buckminster. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.—The Cause of a 

It is surprising how soon a misunder¬ 
standing may esist, and what a trivial cir¬ 
cumstance will cause itsometimes an 
ungu.«cled expression, a cold look, or an 
ungraceful act.—E. Davies. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.-The Evil of a 

A misunderstanding will create more un¬ 
easiness in the world than deception or 
artifice, or, at least, its consequencfs are 
more universal—G oethe. 

MOB.—A Deacription of a 

Lords of anarchy, 

Chaos of power, and privileged destruction; 
Outlaws of nature 1— Drvden. 

MOB.—^The Existence and Uncertainty of a 

A mob is usually a creatnre of very 
mysterious existence, particulaily in a laige 
city. Where it comes from, or whither it 
goes, few men can tell. Assembling and 
di^rsing with equal suddenness, it is as 
dimcult to follow to its ‘various sources as 
the sea itself; nor does the parallel stop 
here, for the ocean is not more fickle and 
uncertain, more terrible when roused, more 
unreasonable or more crueL—D ickens. 

MODERATION.-Tho Bounds of 

To go beyond the bounds of modentioil 
is to outrage humanity.—P ascAI, 
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'|^OX>|»ieimOil.-'lribeTt7 CoodudVe to 

TiH MtenheVe^Ksen eonw time free, ^ey 
'know nobhow te ii|^ their freedom. The 
natives of wltiecoatitrles are ^neratty sol>cr. 
In cliAmtes where wine is a rarky intem¬ 
perance abounds. A newiy U]>etaled people 
may he compared to a Northern army 
encamped on the Rhineor the Xercs. It 
i», said thit, when soldiers in such a situa¬ 
tion first find themselves able to indulge 
without restraint in such a rare and ex¬ 
pensive luxury, nothing is to be seen but 
intoxication. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion ; and after wine has been for a 
few months their daily fare, they become 
more temperate than they had ever been in 
tlu'ir own country. In the same manner, 
the final and permanent fruits of libeity 
arc wisdom, moderation, and mercy. — 
MACAtlLAY. 

MODESTY.—The Charm of 

Modesty’s the charm 
That coldest heaits can quickest warm ; 
Which .all our 1x:st aifections gains, 

And, gaining, ever still retains. 

Paulding. 

MODESTY.—The Eflects of 

A just and reasonable motlcsty docs not 
only lecommcnd eloquence, but sets off 
evety talent which a man can be possessed 
of. It heightens all the viitues which it 
accompanies. —A ddisun. 

MODESTY.-False 

False modesty is the last refinement of 
vanity. It is a lie.—L a B&T}yKri£. 

MODESTY—the Guerd to Virtue. 

Modesty was designed by Providence as 
a guard to virtue, and that it might be 
8 lw.iys at haml ’tis wrought into the me- 
ch.inism of the IvKiy. ’Tis likewise pro¬ 
portioned to the occasions of life, and 
strongest iniy«nith when, passion » so too. 
—C01.1.IER. 

MODESTY.—The Offices of 

There are two offices belonging to it, 
viz.—to flitnk meanly of onrsdves, and to be 
moderate in tle-iiring honour; to grant it 
freely to ffiiolher.— Limburch. 

MOOttSTY—Second of tile Virtitee. 

The first of all virtues is innocence; the 
nest is modest. If we baiHsh modesty 
ont'of lltc world, she carria away with her 
half the virtue that is in it.— Addison. 




MODESTY.-Tim Waht e# 

Nothing can atone for the want of 
modesty, without which beauty is un- 
gracefiu and wit detestable.—A ddison, 

MODULATION.-The Cham of 

•Tis not enough the voice be aotmd and 
clear, 

'71<5 modulation that must eharm the ear. 

Lloyd. 

MOMENT.—The Plight of a 

The moment in which 1 am spealung is 
already far from me.—BoiLEAU. 

MOMENT.—The Importance of a 

In the span of a moment the eternal 
destiny of a soul may be decided!—Dn. 
Daviks. 

MOMENT,—The Might M a 

The jirescnt moment is a powerful deity. 
- GoFI HU.' 

MONARCH.—An Absolute 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there i& none to dispute; 
Fiom the centre all round to the sea, 

1 am k,rd of the fowl and thffbrute. 

COWPER. 

MONARCH.—A Half-Dethroned 

A monarch who submits to a single in¬ 
sult js half detinoued. - Colion. 

MONARCHIES.—The Ruin of 

The cause of the ruin or decline of 
monaichies are exorbitant subsidies; mo¬ 
nopolies, chiefly those relating to com; 
neglect of merchandise, trade, agriculture, 
arts, and manufactures; the great number 
of ])ublic employments, the fees and ex¬ 
cessive authority of men in office; the cost, 
the delay, and tlic injustice of tribunals: 

I idleness, luxury, and all that is connected 
1 with it, — debaucheiy and corruption of 
manners, confusion of ranks, changes of 
tlie value of money, unjust and imprudent 
wars, the despotic power-of sovereigns, 
their blind adlterencc to''par icular persons, 
their prejudice in favour of particular con¬ 
ditions, or professions; the greediness of 
ministers and favourites; the degradation 
of persons of quality; contempt or 
of men of letters; the connivance at had 
customs, and infraction of good laws, and 
obstinate adherence'll customs, dither mis¬ 
chievous or indifferent; and the mufti* 
plicity of edicts and useless regulations.— 
Sully. 

MONARCH8.—No Rivals for 

For monarchs ill can rivals brook. 

Even in a word, or smile, or look* 

Sir W. Scott. 





MONAST&RY.-^ftimittoOit « 

blowly, slovfy, iw the wall 
Stealfa the wm^ihuie, steals shode f 
Evenmg damps begm to fall, 

Eveamg shadows are displayed 
Round me, o’er me, everywheie. 

All the iky is grand with clouds, 

And athwart the evening aur 
WheelAe swallows home iii ciowJs 
Shafts of ^mrshme from the west 
Paint the dhsky windows red, 

Doiher shadows, deeper rest. 

Underneath and overhead 
Darker, daiker, and more aatt 
In my breast the shadow s fail, 
Upward steals the life of man, 

As the sunshine from the w all 
Tioni the wall into the sky, 

Fiom the roof along the spu< , 

Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifud hi^ her' 

Am* VaRAC.iNi<- 

MONASTERY —Eiepcrience in a 

1 here arc among us 

1 earned and holy n^n \ cl in this i^c 
We need anotlicr Hildebrand, to si dke 
And pttnfy us like a mighty wind 
Ihewoildiswicktd and somUimts I wonder 
God docs not lostllis patunce with itw holly, 
And shatter it likeirliss' Lvenhiu at times, 
\\itliin these walls wheie all shoul 1 lie it 
peict, 

1 have my tiials 1 ime has laid his hand 
Upon my heart gently, not sinitn g it, 

But as a harper lajs his o,>ui palm 
Uixin his haq>, to d( idea its vilnatio is 
A'-hes are on my head, and on my hps 
Sackcloth, and iii my breast a heaviness 
And wcaiiucss of life, that makes me ready 
lo sij to the dead Abbots undei us— 

*' Moke room for me! ” Only 1 see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and hive not 
Completed half my task, and so at times 
1 he thought of my short comings m this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come 

Adi VuKAiriNE 

MONASTICISM —ReaBona for 
I do not wonder that, where the monastic 
life IS permitted, eveiy order finds votaries, 
and every monastety inhabitants Men w ill 
subtait to any rule by which they may be 
exempted from the tyranny of caprice and 
of chance They are glad to supply by ex 
tcmil authority th#r atwn want of constancy 
and resolution, add couit the guveiniicut 
of others, when long experience has c m 
vinced them of their own inability to guvein 
themselves —Dk Johnson 

MONEY —The Abuse of 

To hoard money is to abuse it. 

To make the possession of money the duef 


. 1 III i| Hin t w yi i Si 

basis ili«f ao^ 

Money iQUWa IhAy NonagentSemia n 
Alep^n^fmtoit jewels; bMaJewnllBd 
lej^ w a t^t st4L 

Money os abnsM lifted above m 
sphere. To stake otir happiness on the 
possessioh of a certfup amount of money 
or on the inoessancy cf accomulatum, k 
unduly to ekalt money. « 

Money is abused when pursued means 
that are evil in themselves or injurious in 
their effects, and When it is so emplcycd 
as inevitably to mflict personal and social 
mischief.—a, Mari in 

MONEY — Advice respecting 
Afa/e all you can, sai€ all you can, 
^ all you can —J WiSiLV. 

MONEY —Carefulness for 

hen hfe is full of health and glee, 

Woik thou as busy as a bee, 

And take the gentle hint from me— 

Be careful of your money 
Bui do not shut sweet Mercy’s doors 
When Sorrow pleads or Want impluies, 
To help to heal Misfortune s sores, 

Be careful of your money —Macuac.sn 

MONEY.-The Effect of 

Oh, wliat a world of vile ill favour d 
faults 

I^oks liaudsome in three hundred pounds 
a year '—SllAKSt I ARb 

MONEY—almost Everything 

Wisdom, knowledge, powwr—all combined 

Bvron 

MONEY — Pear of being Corrupted by 

Alexander being asked why he did nut 
gather money and lay it up in a public tiea- 
suiy, “ Foi feir,” said w, “lest, lieing 
1 eeper thereof, 1 should be lafectcd and 
corrupted ’ —Vanning 

MONEY — Happiness not Produced by 
As for money, don t you remember the 
old saying—“Enough is as good as i 
feast” ? Money never made a man happy 
yet, noi will iG 1 here is nothing m i s 
nature to ptoduee happiness The more a 
man has, the more he wants Instead of 
Its filling a vacuum, it makes one If it 
satisfies one want, it doubles and trebles 
that want another way I hat was a true 

K erb of the wist man '“Better is a 
with the fear of the Lord than gieat 
treasure .nd trouble therewith ”—DR 
Doddnfy 

MONEY -** The Influence of 
The mfluenee of money on s man will be 
acconltiig to the man’s state of mud, ac* 

m 
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cording to the condition of his heart and 
aHeciions, his estimate and plan of life.— 
Binney. 

MONEY.—’The lAtroduetion of 

A long period of time must have inter¬ 
vened between the first introduction of the 

f >recioas metals into commerce and their 
>ecoming generally used as money.*. The 
peculiar <]ualities which so eminently fit 
them for this purpose would only I»e gra¬ 
dually discoveretl. They would probably 
he first introduced in their gross and un- 
purified state. A sheep, an ox, a certain 
quantity of com, or any other article, 
would afterwards be bartered or exchanged 
for pieces of gold or silver in bars or ingots, 
in the same way as they would formerly 
have been exchanged for iron, copper, cloth, 
or anything else. The merchants would 
soon begin to estimate their proper value, 
and, in effecting exchanges, would first 
agree upon the quality of the metal to be 
given, and then the quantity which its 
ossessor had become hoimd to pay would 
e ascertaine»l by weight. This is the 
manner, according to Aiislotle and Pliny, 
in which the precious metals were oiigi- 
nally exchanged in Greece and Italy. The 
same practice is still observed in different 
countries. In many parts of China and 
Abyssinia the value of gold and silver is 
a!w^ ascertained by weight. Iron was 
the first money of the Lacedwraonians, an<l 
copper of the Romans.—G. M. Bell. 

MONEY.—Laughter cxcasioned by 

Money makes a man laugh. A blind 
fiddler playing to a company, and playing 
but coarsely, the company laughed at him; 
his boy that led him, perceiving it, cried— 
“ Father, let us be gone, they do nothing 
but laugh at you." “ Hold thy peace, boy,” 
said the fiddler; “we shall have their 
money presently, and then we will laugh at 
them.”— SELOEPt. 

MONEY.—The Love of 

The avaritinus love of gain, which is so 
feelingly deplored, appears to us a principle 
ivhich, in able hands, might be guided to 
the most salutary purposes. The object is 
to encourage the love of labour, which is 
best encouraged by the love of money.— 
$. Smith. 

MONBY—Managea Love. 

This is the way all parents prove, 

In managing their children's love; 

That force 'em t' mtermarry and wed, 
As if th’ were burying of the dead; 

Cast earth to earth, as in the grave. 

And join in wedlock all they have; 

380 


And when the settlement's in force, 

Take all the rest for better or worse ; 

For money has a power above 
The stars and fate to manage love; 
Whose arrows, learned poets hold. 

That never mi>s, are tipp'd with ^Id. 

S. Butler. 

MOffEY.—The Name of 

Wc sometimes give the nan^ of money 
to any material which rude nations use as 
a medium of trade; but among modem 
commercial nation-s, gold, silver, platinam, 
and copper, are the only metals used for 
this purpose.—D r. Wemster. 

MONEY.—The Place for 

A wise man should have money in his 
head, but not in his heart.—D ean Swift. 

MONEY.—^The Poseesalon of 

Whereunto is money good ? 

Who has it not wants hardihood. 

Who has it has much trouble and care ; 
Who oiice has had it has despair. 

Logau. 

MONEY.—The Power of 

Money will purchase occupation ; it will 
purchase nil the conveniences of life; it 
■vkill purchase variety of company; it will 
purchase all sorts of entertainment.—D r. 
JOHNSON. _ 

* 

See what money can do; that can change 
Men’s manners; alter their conditions i 
How tempestuous the slaves are without 
it! 

O thou powerful metal! what authority 
Is in thee ! thou art the key of all men’s 
Mouths ; with thee a man may lock up the 
jaws 

Of an informer, and without thee, he 
Cannot open the lips of alavi'yer. —Broome. 

’Tis true, w' have money, th’ only pow’r 
Thai all mankind fall down before; 
Money, that, like the swords of kings. 

Is the last reason of all things. 

S. Butler. 

MONEY.—The Use of 

A man cannot make a bad use of his 
money, so far as remrds society, if hi||do 
not hoard it; for if ne either spends U or 
lends it out, society has the benefit It is 
in general better to spend money than to 
give it away; for industry is more promoted 
by spending money than by giving it awa^. 
A nuui who spends his money is sure he is 
doing good with it: he is not sure when he 
gives u away. A man who q>ends ten 
thousand a year, will do more good than a 
man who spends two thousand and glYes 
away eight— Dr. Johnson 
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MONEY.—The Value of 

If you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow some ; for he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.—D r, 
Feankun. 

MONEY.—The Want of 

He that wants money, means, and con¬ 
tent, is without tliree good friends,— 
Shakspeare. 

MONEY.—The Way to Get 

To get money, study and act out the 
Book of Proverbs.—S, Martin. 

MONEY-GETTERS.—Pity for 

There be many men that are by 'otlicrs 
taken to be serious and grave men, whom 
we contemn and pity. Men that are taken 
to be grave, because nature hath made 
them of a sour complexion, money-getting 
men, men that spend all their time hrst m 
getting, and next in anxious care to keep 
it; men that are condemned to be rich, and 
then always busy or discontented ; for these 
jioor, rich men, we anglers pity them per¬ 
fectly, and stand in no need to borrow their 
thoughts to think out selves so happy. No, 
we enjoy a contentedness above the reach 
of such dispositions.— Walton. •' 

MONITOR^—Eminent Persons have had 

Persons of the greatest eminence have 
anciently h.ad their monitors. Agathoclcs, 
a Sicilian prince, had his earthen plate set 
before him, to remind him that he had 
been a potter. The Roman triumvirs, in the 
meridian of their splendour, had a servant 
behind them, crying to each —''Memento te 
esi^hominem," that is—Remember that you 
are only a man.— W. Seckrr. 

MONKS.—Original 

As for their food, the grass was theii 
cloth, the ground their tablj, hetbs and 
roots their diet, wild fruits and berries their 
dainties hunger tlieir sauce, their nails 
thdr knives, their hands their cups the 
next well their wine-cellar ; but what their 
bUl-of-fare wanted in cheer it had in grace, 
their life being constantly spent in prayer, 
reading, musing, and such like ^lous 
employments. They turned solitariness 
into society; and, cleaving themselves 
asunder by the divine art of meditation, 
did make, of one, two or more, opposing 
answering, moderating in their own bosoms 
and busying themselves with variety of 
heavenly recreations. It would do one 
good even but to think of their goodness, 
ajod at the rebound and second-hand to 
meditate on their meditations; for if ever 
poverty was to be envied, it was here. But 


they did not Und themselves with a willul 
vow to observe poverty, but poverty ratfaw 
vowed to observe them, waiting constantly 
upon them. Neither did they vow chastity, 
though keeping it better than Such os vowed 
it in after ages. As for the vow of obedi¬ 
ence, it was both needless and impossible 
in their condition, having none beneath or 
above them, their whole convent, as one 
may say, consisting of a single person.— 
Dr. Fuller. 

MONOMANIAC.—The Cure of a 

Some people are paralysed for life by 
some monomania. They remind us of an 
invalid who was afflicted by the delusion 
that he was made of pipe-clay, and if vio¬ 
lently struck agmnst any object, he would 
snap into fragments ! He was only cured 
by a friend, who drove him into a meadow, 
and mana^d to upset the vehicle in the 
right place. The poor monomaniac shrieked 
frightfully as the carriage went over; but 
he rose from the ground sound in mind as 
well as in body.— Cuyler. 

MONTHS.—The Derivation of the 

’January is derived from Janus, a heathen 
deity, who was supposed to pr^ide over 
the gates of heaven. He was represented 
with two faces, one lookii^ towards the 
old year, the other towards the new. He 
was the first king of Italy, and tlie ancient 
Romans used to give the doors in their 
houses tlie name of Janua. The heathens 
of old used to celebrate the festival of New 
Year’s Day with every sort of veneration, 
and the primitive Christians kept it as a 
solemn fast, which is still partially observed 
in England. The Saxon name of January 
means “ Wolf month,” as the wolves at 
that season are desperately mischievous, 
from beingunable to procure food. February 
is derived from Februo, to purify, because 
the feasts of purification were celebrated at 
this season ; rat the Romans oflered sacri¬ 
fice to their goddess Februo for the spirits 
of their departed friends. In the Saxon 
language its name implies “colewort,” or 
“spring-wort,” because worts begin to 
spring about this time. March was on- 
ginaify the first month in the Roman year, 
and was dedicated to Mars, the god of war. 
Its Saxon name means “Tei^hening 
month,” as the da}’s be^pn viably to 
Icngtheh; rather, the days begin to be 
longer than the nights. AprU is so called 
from aperio^ which signifies to open, because 
nature now begins to reveal its hidden 
charms, and expand its beauties. In Saxon 
it was called “ Oster,” or “ Easter Monat,” 
because the feast of their goddess Eastre 
was then celebrated. May was so named 
by Romulas, the founder of Rome, in 
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honour of Maio, the mother of Mercury $ 
Imt its Saxon name simifies “three miUc- 
ings,” as they then mi&ed their cows three 
times daily. Jmt was so termed by the 
Itomans, in honour of Mercury, who was 
represented as a juvenile figure, to which 
tluy applied the word Junius. The Saxons 
calfed it “weyd,” or “meadow" month, 
because their cattle were then turned out to 
fwd in the meadows. July was originally 
called by the Romans— Quintilis, being thie 
fifth month of their year, but was changed 
to Julius in honour of Julius Caesar. In 
Saxon it was called " hay month," os they 
used to cut their bay at tnis season. August 
vas anciently called by the Romans— S^lis 
or sixth month from March; but in honour 
of Augustus Cmsar, second emperor of 
Rome, it was changed to August. The 
Saxons called it “ain-monal,” or “liain* 
monlli,’’ because they then filled their 
bams. September was derived from Se])tcm, 
tlic seventh month of the Roman year, and 
imber, which means a shower. The Saxons 
named it “grist-month,” as they then 
carried their new com to the mill, (ktobtr 
was the eighth month of tlie Roman year, 
reckoning from March. In Saxon, its name 
denotes “wine- month," because their 
grapes were tlieii,pressed to make wine; or 
“ winter-month,” as the wtnfeT commenced 
vrith the full moon of this month. Nwembci 
is derived from ueroem and imbevy or the 
ninth month of the Roman year. In .Saxon, 
it was sometimes called “blot-monat," or 
“blood-month,” from the numljei of cattle 
slain and stored for winter piovisions; 
others named it “ windy-month,” because 
of the high winds common in thR month. 
And Dccembery from decemy the tenth 
month of the Roman year; the Saxons 
calk'd it “winter-month,” from llie in¬ 
tensity of the cold, or “ holy-month," on 
account of the nativity of Christ.—L o.\r- 
INO. 


MONUMENT.—An Everlasting 

I have compleUnl a monument more l-ast- 
ing than brass, and more sublime than the 
regal elevation of the pyramids, which 
neither the wasting shower, the unavailing 
north-wind, nor an innumetahle succession 
of years, and the flight of seasons, shall be 
able to demolish.— Horace. 

MONUMENT.—Mournful Epitaphs on • 

On your families’ old monument 
1 ITong mournful epitajihs, and do all lites 
'1 li.u appertain unto a burial. 

Shakspxare. 

monuments.—T he Need of 

Moimmentii themselves memorials need. 

Crabbe. 


moon.—A n Address to the 

Fair moon! that at the chilly day’s decline 

Of sharp December, through my cottage 
pane 

Dost lovely look, smiling though in tby 
wane, 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as 
thine, 

WaiKlcrs my heart, whilst I by turns 
survey 

Thee slowly wheeling on thy evenuig 
way ; 

And this my fire whose dim unequal light, 

Just gliinmcnng bids each shadowy image 
i.ill 

Sombious and strange upon the darken¬ 
ing wall, 

Ere the clear tabid's chase the deepening 
night ! 

Yet thy still oib, s«;n through the freezing 
haze, 

Shines calm and clear without ; and whilst 
I gaze, 

I think aiound me in this twilight gloom, 

1 but remark inuitalily’s sad doom ; 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, 
appear 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant 
s^ihere. C. lioWLES. 


MOON.— Benefits Derived from the 

O Moon! the oldest shades 'inong oldest 
trees • 

Feel palpitations when thou lookest in ; 

O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier 
din 

The while they feel thine airy fellowship : 
Thou dost ble.ss everywhere, with silver lip, 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping 
kinc. 

Couch’d in thy brightness, dream of fields 
divine : 

Innumerable mountains rise and ri.se, 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes ; 
And yet thy benediction passeih not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent The nested 
wren 

lias thy fail face within its tranquil ken. 
And from beneath a shelterin.' ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it slee[>s 
Within its pearly house the mighty 
deeps. 

The monslious sea is thine—the myriad 
sea 1 

O Moon! far-spooming ocean bows to thee, 
And Tellus feels his forehead’s cuml rou* 
load. KfaTs. 


MOON.—The Charm* of the 

A 

Oh, still beloved I for thine, meek power, 
are charms 

That lascinate the very balie in arms, 
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Wbile he, uplifted toiratds the«, latt|[h« 
outright. 

Spreading his palms m his glad motiiw’s 
sight.—W. Wordsworth. 

MOON.—The Harvest 

All hail! thou lovely queen of night, 

Bright empress of the starry sky I 
The meekness of thy silv’ry light 
Beams gladness on the gtzer's eye : 
While from thy peerless throne on high. 
Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon, 
And hidd’st the sh^es of darkness fly 
Before thy glory—harvest moon ! 

In the deep stillness of the night, 

When weary labour is at rest. 

How lovely is the scene ! how bright 
The wood, the lawn, the mountain’s 
breast, 

When thou, fair moon of harvest! hast 
Tliy radiant glory all unfurl’d. 

And sweetly smilest in the west, 
h'ar down upon the silent world ! 

T. Miller. 

MOON.—The Paleness of the 
Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the 
earth. 

Wandering compamonless 
Among the st.irs that have a different birth; 

And ever-changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 

S11ELT.EV. 

MOON.—The Power of the 

A.S the ample moon, 

In the deep stillness of a summer even. 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove. 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light, 

In the green trees; and, Kindling on all 
sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a sulistance glorious as her own,— 
Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene ; like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the incumbrances of mortal life. 
From error, disafporntment,—^nay, from 
guilt 

And sometimts, so relenting justice wills. 
From palpable oppressions of despair. 

W. Wordsworth. 

MOON.'—The RWng of the 

Slowly, solemnly, 

As riseth from,the sea the sacred moon, 
Stately and still, she grows uimn the night. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MOON.—^The Setting of the 

TheQueai of Night, whose large command 
Rules all the sea, and half the Land, 


And over moist and crazy brains 
In high Spring-tides at midnight reigns. 

Was now declining to the west 
To go to bed, and take her rest. 

S. BuTi-rR. 

MOON.—The Use of the 

I'he use of the moon is not confine I I > 
light-giving. As a mechanical power, it is 
of much service. To the moon is chiefly 
assigned the task of raising the tides of the 
ocein. In a sanitary point of view, she 
may be regarded as the great scavenger of 
our globe. Twice every day, she flushes, 
with sea-water in abundance, the rivers on 
which our towns are situated, and keeps 
them comparatively pure. By her me¬ 
chanical skill she also bears ships on the 
crest of the tidal wave, deep into the heart 
of lh6 country, where the centres of com¬ 
merce are often found. Insignificant streams 
are thus rendered navigable, and cities 
brought into immediate connexion with 
the ocean—^the highway of commerce,— 
Leitch. 

MOONLIGHT—Beautiful. 

The stars are forth, the moon above' the 
tops 

Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beatftiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the sight 
Hath beem to me a more familiar fiice 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
1 Icam’d the language of another world. 

Bvron. 

MORALITY—is not Christtanity. 

Morality is not Christianity, though there 
can be no true Christianity without morality. 
—Bogatzky. 

MORALITY—Defined. 

Morality, or ethics, is the art of living, 
or rather the art of submitting one’s life to 
the authority of conscience,—of subjecting 
it to principles elevated and powerful enough 
to dominate existence.—D r. Vinrt. 

MORALITY.—The Ineufficiency of 

Thq Rev. F. Taylor, the founder of the 
Boston Sailors’ Home, on one occa-sion 
preaching of the insufficiracy of the moral 
])rinciples without religitms feclingR ex¬ 
claimed —“ Go heat your ovens with snoiiv- 
balls 1 What 1 shall I send you to heaven 
with such an icicle in your pocket? I might 
as well put a millstone round your neck to 
teach you to swim I "—Jamrson. 

MORALITY.—The Need of 

Morality has need, that it maybe well 
received, of the mask of fable and the 
charm of poetry.— Boufylers. 
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MOBAUTY.—Pure 

Pare morality is a plant which glows in 
licaven.—D r. Vinet. 

MORALITY—without Religion. 

Moral ly aau"?! not be without religion; 
for, if so, it may change as I sec conveni¬ 
ence. Religion must govern U.—Selden. 

MORALITY. - The Teacher of 

The view of the Crucified One is the 
gie.it teacher of nunality.— J. 11. Evans. 

MORIAH.—Mount 

Mount Mmltih st.in(ls just without 
Jerusalem, and i> ni»iv crowned with the 
mos<iue of .St. Om.ir, whose entrance has 
h>ng heen forhuUlen to the Christian, and 
kept sacted for the followers of M.ahoini't. 
It sland-. where the rude altar of Abraham 
rose nearly four thousand years ago. The 
]>ioud city has lisun and fallen beside it, 
tlie generations of men come and gone, 
and whole dyiuisties of kings dis.'ippeiircd 
one after another ; yet there it stands, as it 
stood in the wilderness when it was trodden 
only by the wihl beast of the forest. Tin 
sacrifice of Abraham which consecrated 
Mouift Moriah, is to me one of the most 
touching events of human history. I can 
never read over the unostentatious, brief 
account given in the I’ilde, without tlie jiro- 
foundcst emotions. Knowing th.it parental 
feeling and hum.in n.iture are the s.inie in 
all ages, my imagination immediateIv fills 
lip the sketch in nil its thrilling (lebnils. 
The shock of the announcement by Ciod, 
the farewell with S.irah, the three days’ 
lonely journey, the unconscious playfulness 
of Isaac on the way, and the stem struggle 
df the father’s lienit to roaster its emtdions, 
all rise up Ixifoic me. and T seem to hold 
my breath in susj tense till the voice of the 
angel breaks the painful spell, and the up¬ 
lifted knife is stayed.—lit adi !• y. 

MORN.—The Dawn of the 

It was the laik, the lienild of the mom, 

No nightingale: look, lose, wh.it envious 
streaks ^ 

I^o lace the severing clouds in yonder east I 
Night’s candles arc bui nt out. and jocund 
day ^ 

Stands tiptoe on tlie misty mntmt.ain’s top. 

Shakspeare. 

MORN.—The Melodics of 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the moun¬ 
tain side; 

The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple 
bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In tbe tone valley; echoing far and wide 
384 


The clamorous horn along the cliffs aba'll; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal 
grove. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown’d with her pail the tripping milk¬ 
maid sings; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; 
and hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous 
waggon rings; 

T.htnugh rustling com the hare astonish’d 

»prin^b; 

.Slow' tolls the village clock the drowsy 
hour; 

The partridge biinsts away on whirring 
wings ; 

Deep moiiiiis the turtle in sequester’d 
liowei. 

And shrdl laik carols clear from her aeria. 
tour,—liliATTIE. 

MORN—Waked by the Hours. 

Morn 

^Vakt•d by the circling llouis, with rosy 
hand 

Unban ’d the gales of light.—M ilton. 

MORNING.—The Future 

Ill the light of that morning, thousands 
of earnest eyes fl.ish w'itli renewed brighl- 
ne«is, for they heve longed for the coming 
of the day. And, in the light of that 
morning, things that nestle m dust and 
darkness cower and flee away. Morning 
for the toil-worn artisan ! for oppression 
and aval ICC, and g.utnt famine, and poverty 
ai e gone, and there is social night no more. 
Morning for the meck-eyed student 1 for 
scowling doubt has fled, and sophistry is 
si>encc(l, and the clouds of error are Med 
from tbe fair face of Truth for aye, and 
there is intellectual night no more. Morn¬ 
ing foi the lover of man 1 for wrongs ate 
redicsscd, and contradictions harmonised, 
and problems .solved, and m^ summer in 
]icnictual brotherhood, and there is motal 
night no more. Morning for the lover of 
God I for the last infidel voice is hushed, 
and the last cruelty of superstition per}<c- 
tratc-d, and the last ^nner lays his weapons 
down, and Girist the crucified becomes 
Christ the crowned. Morning b Hark 
how the earth rejoices in it, and its many 
minstrels challenge the harpers of the 
sky—“Sing with us, ye heavens! The 
morning cometh, the darkness is past, the 
shadows flee away, the true light diioelh 
now.” Morning I Hark how the sympa¬ 
thetic heavens reply—“Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon with* 
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drill' herself, for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourn¬ 
ing shall be ended! ** -roNSHON. 

MORMINQ.—The Hallowedness of the 

How hallow'd is the hour of morning! 
meet — 

Ay, beautifully meet—for the pure prayer! 

N. r. WXLLIb. 

MORNING.— The Hunter beholding the 

High life of a hunter ! He meets on the 
hill 

The new-waken’d daylight, so bnght and 
so still; 

And feels, as the clouds of tlic morning 
unroll, 

The sileme, the splendour, ennoble his soul: 
’Tis his o’er the mounlain-s to stalk like a 
ghost, 

Enshrouded with mist, in which Nature is 
lost, 

Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, 
and lieiglit, 

In a moment all swim in an ocean of light; 
While the sun, like a gloiious banner 
unfuil’d, 

Steims to wave o’er a new, moie magnifi¬ 
cent woild !—J. WiLstiN. 

MORNING.—The Ckcupations of the 

Wish’d morning’s come; and now upon 
the plains, 

And distant mountains, where they feed 
their flock 

The happy shepherds leave their homely 
huts, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new¬ 
born day: 

ITie lusty s\\ ain comes with his well-filled 
scrip 

Of healthful viands, which, when hunger 
calls. 

With much content and appetite he eats, 

To follow in llic field his daily toil, 

And dress the giatcful glebe that yields him 
fruits: 

The beasts that under the warm hedges 
slept, 

And weather’d out the cold bleak night, 
are up; 

And, looking towards the neighbouring 
pastures, raise 

Their voice, and b'd their fellow-brutes 
good-morrow: 

The cheerful biids, too, on the tops of trees, 
Assemble all in choirs; and withtheirnotes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 

Otway. 

MORNING.—The Splendour of 

Night wanes—the vapours round the moun- 
t^DS curl’d, 

MeU into morn, and light awakes the world. 


Man has another day to Swell the past, 

And lead him near to little, but his last; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her 
bii ih; 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on 
eaith; 

Flower-, in the valley, splendour in the 
IxiaiD, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the 
..tream: 

Tminonal man ! behold her glories shine, 
And cry, e\ul)ing inly—“ Tncy are mine! '* 
(ia/e on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may 
sec ; 

A moiiow comes uhen they arc not for 
thee; 

And giicve uliat may above thy senseless 
bier, 

Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 
Nor cloud shall gitlier moie, nor leaf sh.dl 
fall. 

Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, 
for .all; 

But creejiing things shall revel in their 
S]ioil, 

And fit thy clay to fertilise the. soil. 

B\ RON. 

MORNING—after a Storm. 

J'here was a roaring in the wind all night; 

'I he lain came heavily, and fell in floods j 
But n(»w the sun is rising calm and liriglu ;, 

The biids are singing in the distant 
woods ; 

Over Ins own sweet voice the stock-dove 
bloods ! 

The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chattels ; 

And all the aii is fill'd with jileasant noise 
of ualeis. 

All things that lu\e the sun are out of 
doois; 

The sky lejoiees in the morning’s birth ; 
The grass is blight with r.iin-drops; on the 
moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy 
earth 

Raisc.s a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she 
doth run.— W. Wordsworth. 

MORNING—in Summer. 

Morning in summer is .soft without me- 
lanelioly, and brilliant without glare. — 
FositR, 

MORNING.—ThouKhta for the 

In the morning when thou risest un¬ 
willingly, let these thoughts be present• 
1 am rising to the work of a human bei^. 

I Why, then, am 1 dissatisfied if I am goiitg 

D * 38s 
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to do the things for which I exist, and for 
which I was brought into the world?— 
Antoninos. 

MORMINQ.—The Value of the 

The tnoming hour has gold in its mouth. 

—Dr. Franklin. 

MORTALITY.—Emblems of 

Like as the damask rose yon see. 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day. 

Or like the sun, <*r like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonah hod— 

F.ven such is man, sviiuse thread is .sjiun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done : 

The rose withers, the blossom blastelh, 
Tlie flower fades, the morning hastclh, 
'I'he sun sets, the sliadow flies, 

Tiie gourd consumes,—^and man he dies ! 

Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

()r like a bird tliat’s here to-day, 

0»hke the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan— 

Even such is nuin, who lives by breath. 

Is here, nosv thete, in life and death : 
Thcgr.as.s wilheis, the tale doth end. 

The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 

The hour is short, tlic siian not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life is 
done 1 —F. Quarlls. 

MORTALITY.—All Shrouded in 

All human divinity will soon be shrouded 
in mortality. Death levels the highest 
mountains with the lowest valle)s. lie 
mows dowm tlie fairest lilies as well as the 
foulest thistles. The robes of illustrious 
piinccs, and the ragjs of homely peasants, 
or? both Laid aside in the wardiolie of the 
grave.—W. Slcker. 


MORTALITY.—The Soul Foretelling the 
End of 

The life of all his blood 
Is touched corruptibly; and bis pure brain. 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwell¬ 
ing-house, 

Itoth, by the idle comments that it makes. 
Foretell the eirdhig of mortality. 

SllAKSPEARE. 


M08£8.'—The Character of 

He nndoubtwlly was (he Homer, as wel 
as the Solon of his country. We can neve 
sepa,rate his gemus from his character s< 

'Th appearance, a 

so spiritually severe 

•Ad em^tdered fires j«’-and from cia 


incidents in his history—his fi^re ilAhe 
ark, when, at the sight of the strange 
richly-altireJ laily, “behold the babe wept" 
—his attitude beside the bush that burned 
in the wildciness—his sudden entrance into 
the presence of Pharaoh—bis lifting up, 
with that sinewy, .sw'ailhy hand, the rod 
over llic lied Sta—his ascent up the black 
precipices of Sinai—iiis death on Pisgah, 
with the Promised land full in viev?—’his 
mystic burial in a secret vale by the hand cf 
the Eternal—his position as the leader of the 
gieal Exodus of the lubes, and the founder 
of a strict, complicated, and magnificent 
lolity—all this lus given a supplemental 
and exlraorduiaiy interest to the writings of 
Moses. lie is the stcnicst of all the Scrip¬ 
ture writers, and the most laconic. IltS 
writings may be called hieroglyphics of the 
strangest and gie.itest events m the early 
pan of the woild’s history.--U. Gilfili-AN. 

MOSSES.—The Endurance of 

In one sense the humblest, in another they 
are the most lunionred of the earth-children. 
Unfading as motionless, the worm frets them 
not, and the autumn wastes not. St long 
in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat 
nor pine m frost. To them, slow-fingered, 
constanl-lieailed, is entrusted the weaving 
of the daik, eternal taj estries of the hills; 
—to them, slow-]icncilltd, nis-clycd, the 
tender ii.iming ot tin ii eiidicss imagery. 
Sharing the stillness of the unimjia. sionecl 
rock, tliey share also its cikIukuicc ; and 
while the winds of deimiling spring scatter 
the while hawthorn blossom like drifted 
snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowsbp-guld, 
—fai above, among the mountains, the 
mosses rest on the stone, and the gathering 
stain upon the edge of yonder western peak 
reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.— 
Kuskin. 

MOSSESp—I ndescribable. 

Meek creatures ! the first mercy of the 
earth, veiling with luished softness its dint¬ 
less rocks ; creatures tiill of pity, covering 
with stiange and tender honour the scarred 
disgrace of ruin,—laying quiet finger on the 
trembling stones, to teach them rest. No 
words that I know of will say what these 
mosses are. None are delicate enough, 
none perfect enough, none rich enough. 
How is one to tell of the rounded Ixisses 
of furred and beaming green,—the starred 
divisions of rahied bloom, fine-filmed, as if 
the Rock Spirits could spin porohyiy as tve 
do glass,—the traceries of intricate silver, 
fringes of amber, lustrous, arboresceUL 
burnished thtot^h every fibre into fitful 
brightness and^i^lossy traverses of alken 
change, yet all subdued and pensive, and 
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fmiftfd for simplest, sweetest offices of 
grace? They will not be gathered, like 
the flowers, for chaplet or love-token ; but 
of these the wild bird will make its nest, 
and the wearied child his pillow. —RusKtN. 

MOTHER.-All 

“The bust,” was the artless commentary 
of a little girl one day, as she stood gi/it^g 
alternately on a picture and on a marble 
bust of her poet-mother, the one exhibiting 
on %he glowing canvas the sweet play of 
womanly affection, and the other only the 
colder majesty of her g-nius,—“The bust 
is the poetess, but the picture is all mother." 
—John Baillie. 

MOTHER.—The Deautiful Term- 

How resonant are the Rciipturcs with 
that sweet and tender vocable—^liow redo¬ 
lent with the fragrance of that odoiifcrous 
word—how rich with the ornament of that 
beautiful terra—mother !—J. A. Jami s. 

MOTHER.-The Bliss of a 

Whal tongue !—no longue, slmll tell w Irat 
bins o’eiflowed 

The mother’s tender heart, while round her 
hung 

The offspring of her love, an 1 Ii ^ped her 
name;— ^ 

As living jewels diopjied undained from 
heaven, 

Thnt mad-her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 
Than every ornament of costliest hue ! 

K. POLLOK. 

MOTHER.- The Daring of a 
In Scotland a peasant woman had a child 
a few weeks old, which w’as seized by one 
of the golden eagles, the largest in the 
country, and borne aw.iy in its talons to its 
lofty eyrie on one of the most inaccessible 
clifls of Si-olland’s bleak lullIbe mother, 
perceiving her loss, huiried in alarm to its 
rescue, and the peasantry, among wliom the 
alaim spread, rushed out to her aid; they 
all came to the foot of the tremendous 
precipice ; the peasants were anxious to risk 
their lives in order to recover the little 
infant; but how w-as the crag to be reached ? 
One peasant tried to climb, but was obliged 
to return; another tried, and came doivn 
injured; a third tried, and one after another 
failed, till a universal feeling of despair and 
deep sorrow fell upon the crowd as they 
gazed upon the eyrie where the infant lay. 
At last a woman wa.s seen, dimUng fttst 
one part and then another, getting over one 
rock and then another; and u'hile every 
heart trembled with alarm, to the amaze* 
menl of all they saw her reach the loftiest 
crag, and cla^ the infaM rejoicingly in 
her bosom. This heroic icmale begin to 


descend the perilous steep with the child ; 
moving from point to point; and while 
everyone thought that her next step would 
precipitate her and dash her to pieces, they 
saw her at length reach the ^ound with 
the child safe in her arms. Who was this 
female? why did she succeed when others 
failed? It was THE Mother of the 

CHILD.— COMMING. 

MOTHER.—The Death of a 

The sumoier day dies calmly; over hill 
And valley like a droo’iiag bird she sinks, 
Wliile her tir’d purple ]>iiuons drop pale 
stars, 

The fir.st-bnm stars of night. Ten thou¬ 
sand tears 

Tell her departing ; all her children luni 
Their ueeping eyes to her fair, fading face, 
Wliii h smiles upon their tears. Such death 
is c.alm. 

So parts the Christian mother from her 
babes. 

And leaves them as they weep; athous.ind 
eves 

From heaven arc watching over them. 

T\ni VM. 

MOTHER. -A Good, ICind 

Happy he 

With such a mother ! Faith in womankind 
Beals lu'h lii^ blood, and trust in all things 
high 

Com"'-, easy to him, and, tlimigh he trip 
.and fill, 

He shall not blind his soul with clay. 

Tennyson. 

MOTHER.—The Holy Iniltunce of a 

I believe I •■hould li.ave been swept away 
by the flood of French infidelity, if it had 
not been for one thing—the remembrance 
of the lime when my sainted mother used 
to make me kneel by her side, taking my 
little hands folded in hers, and caused me 
to repeal the Lord’s prayer.— Randolph, 

MOTHER.—An Insane 

I have never met with any loss so great, 
as that of losing the care and instructions 
of my mother during my childhood, in 
consequence of her having lost her reason. 
But I can recollect that, when a very lillle 
child, 1 was standing at the open window, 
at the close of a lovely summer’s day The 
I large, red sun was just sinking away behind 
1 ttic wcslern hills; the sky was gold and 
\ pwTplc cwatn'ingled *, the w’lnds weie steep¬ 
ing, aivl a soft, Rolcinn stilhieps seemed to 
hangover the carlh. I w.os watching the sun, 
as he sent bis yellow rays through tlte trees, 
and fell a kind of awe, though I knew not 
wliercrorc. Just then my mother came to 
me. She was raving with frenzy—for rewott 
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had hmg since left Us throne, and her,—a 
victim of madness. She came up to me, 
wild with insanity. I pointed to the glo¬ 
rious sun in the west, and in a moment she 
was calm. She took my little hand.s within 
hers, and told me that “the great God 
made the sun, the stars, the world—every¬ 
thing ; that He it was who made her little 
hoy, and gave him an immortal spirit; that 
yonder .sun, and the green fields, and the 
world itself, will one day be burned up; 
but that the spirit of her child will then be 
alive, for he must live w’hcn heaven and 
earth are gone; that he must pray to the 
great God, and love and serve Him for 
ever! ” She let go my hands,- madness 
returned,—she hurried away. 1 stood with 
my eyes filled with tears, and my hosoin 
heaving with emotion, which I couhl nrft 
have descrilied ; but 1 can never forget the 
impressions wiiieh ib.-it eonversatiou of my 
IKTor mother left upon me.—T odd. 

MOTHER—Instinctive Turning to a 

They tell us of an Indian tree, 

Whieh, howsoe’er the sun and .sky 
M.iy tempt its boughs to wander free. 

And shoot and blossom wide aiul liigh, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first had birth : 

'Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering 
friends, 

And fed with f.ime -if fame it be— 

This heart, my own dc.ir mother, bends. 
With love's true instinct, back to thee. 

T. Moore, 

MOTHER.—The Kiss of a 
That kiss made me a painter.— West. 

MOTHER.—Love for a 

When Napoleon, with his army of inva¬ 
sion, lay at Boulogne, an Knglish sailor who 
had been cajiturcd trictl to escape in a little 
laft or skiff nhieh he had patched together 
with bits of wood and tlic bark of trees. 
Hearing of his attempt, the First Con.sul 
ordered him to be brought into his presence, 
and asked if he really meant to cross the 
channel in such a crary contrivance. “ Yes, 
and if you svill let me, I am still willing to 
try." “ You must have a sweetheart whom 
you are so anxious to re-visit.” “ No,” said 
the young man ; “ I only wish to see my 
nioilier, who is old and infinii.” “And 
you shall sec her," was the reply, “and 
take to her this money from me j for she 
must be a good mother who has such on 
affectionate son.” And orders were given 
to send the sailor with a flog on board the 
fir t British cruiser which came near enough. 
—Casas. 
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MOTHER.—The Love of a 
There is in all this cold and hollow world 
no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that 
w'ithin 

A mother’s heart.—II emans. 

The love of a mother is never exhausted, 
it never changes, it never tires. A father 
may turn his back on his child, brothers 
.and sisters may become inveterate enemies, 
husbands may desert their wives, wives 
their husbands. But a mother’s love en¬ 
dure'- through all; in good repute, in bad 
repute, in the face of the world’s condem¬ 
nation, a mother still loves on, and still 
hones that her child may turn from Ins 
evil ways and repent j still she remembers 
the infant smiles that oncb filled her bosom 
with rapture, the merry laugh, the joyful 
-shout of childhood ; the opening promise 
of his youth ; and she can never be brouglit 
to think him unworthy. —W. Irving. 

MOTHER.—The Love and Care of a 

You know what it w’ould be to spend 
one of your winter evenings in a chamber 
withoftt a flic on tlie hearth or a carpet on 
the floor ; even though the furniture weie 
costly and the friends congenial, nothing 
could impart the lacking comfort or dil- 
fuse the wonted radiance. And in this 
wintry wnki, a tender mother’s love and 
a ]>ious mother’s care arc the carpet on 
the floor, and the blare on the evening 
hearth. To life’s latest moment they 
mingle in every picture of pre-enuiiciit 
happiness.—D r. J. Hamh-TON. 

MOTHER.—The Result of the Piety of a 

Dying one night in bed, Richard Ctcil 
was contemplating the case of his mother. 
“ I see,” said he within himself, “ two un¬ 
questionable facts:—First, my mother is 
p-eatly afflicted, in circumstances, body and 
mind; and yet I see that she cheerfully 
Iwars upunder all, by the support she derives 
from constantly retiring to ber closet and 
her Bible. Secondly, that she has a secret 
spring of comfort of which I know nothing; 
while I, who give an unbounded loose to 
my apjietitcs, and seek pleasure by every 
means, seldom or never find it If, how¬ 
ever, there is any such secret in religion, 
why may not I attain it as well os my 
mother?—1 will immediately seek it of 
God.” He instantly rose in his bed, and 
bemn to pray. But he was soon damped 
in his attempt, by recollecting that much of 
his mother’s comfort seemed to arise from 
her faith in Christ “Now,” thonghf he, 
“this Christ have I ridiculed: He stands 
much in xny way, and can form no part of 
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my prayers.” In uUcf confusion of mind, 
therefore, he lay down again. Next day, 
however, he continued to pray to “the 
Supreme Beinghe began to consult books 
and to attend preachers : hLs difficulties were 
gradually removed, and his ot^ections an¬ 
swered ; and his course of life began to 
amend. He now listened to the pious 
admonitions of his mother, which he had 
bjfore affected to receive with pnde and 
scorn : yet they had fixed tlicmselves in his 
heart, like a barbed arrow; and, though 
the effects were at the time concealed from 
her observation, yet tears would fall from 
his eyes as he passed along the streets, from 
the impression she had left on his mind. 
Now, ne would disconree with her, and 
hear her without outrage; which led her to 
hope that a gracious principle was forming 
in his heart, and more especially as he then 
attended the preaching of the Word. Thus 
he*made some progress; but felt no small 
difficulty in separating from Ids favourite 
connections. Idght, however, broke into 
his mind, till he gradually discovered that 
Jesus Christ, so far from “st.'inding in his 
way,” was the only Way, the Truth, audihe 
life, to all that come unto God by J/Jm .— 
Pratt. 

MOTHER.—A True Estimate of a 

There is no velvet so soft as a mother’s 
laji, no rose so lo\ely as her smile, no path 
so Howery as that impiinted viith her foot¬ 
steps.—Aim. Thomson. 

MOTHER.—A Youthful 

There is a sight all hearts beguiling— 

A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

Joanna Baiu-ie. 

MOTHERS.— A Testimony concerning 

France needs nolliing so much to pro¬ 
mote her regeneration as good mothers.— 
Napoleon 1. 

MOTION.—Graceful 

Grace is either the beauty of motion, or 
the beauty of jiosture. Graceful motion is 
motion without difficulty or embarrass¬ 
ment ; or that which, from experience, we 
know to be connected with ingenuous 
modesty, a desire to increase the happiness 
of others, or any beautiful moral feeling. 
A person walks up a long room, observed 
by a great numlier of individuals, and pays 
hts respects as a gentleman ought to do 
why is he graceful ? Because eveiy move¬ 
ment of his body inspires you with some 
pleasant feeling; he has the free and un- 
.|gmbarrassed use of his limbs; his motions 
do not indicate forward boldne.ss, or irra¬ 


tional timidity;— the outward signs per¬ 
petually indicate agreeable qualities. The 
same explanation applies to grace of posture 
and attitude: that is a graceful attitude 
which indicates an absence of restraint; and 
facility, which is the sign of ogree-able 
qualities of mind : apart from such indi¬ 
cations, one attitude I should conceive to 
be quite os graceful as anullicr.—S. SMITH. 

MOTION.—Spontaneous 

What shall we .say of spontaneous motion, 
wherewith wc find also creatures endowed 
that are so weak and despicable in our 
cyca, as well as ourselves; that is—that so 
silly a thing as a fly, a gnat, etc., .should 
have jiou er in it to move itself, or stop its 
own motion, at its own plea.sure ! How 
far have all attcm]>ted imitations in this 
kind fallen short of this perfection! and 
how much mure excellent a thing is the 
smalleal and most contemptible insect than 
the most admired machine wc ever heard or 
read of I— Howe. 

MOTIVE.—Disinterested 

It is a motive alone that gives real value 
to the actions of men, aii<I disinterestedness 
puts the cap to it.—L a Bruvlre. 

MOTIVE.-The Only Right 

In the higher sense, there is no right 
I action without right motive, and tlie only 
righi motive is—/m* to God. —II. W. 
iiJXCUMt,. 

MOTIVES.— The Importance of 

Motives are everything with God ; and, 
ns far as we are upriglit, they arc everything 
to us.—J. H. Evan.s. 

MOTIVES—Locked up. 

Prudent men lock up their motives ; 
lotting familiars have a key to their heart, 
as to their garden.—SiiENsroNE. 

MOUNTAIN.—Flowers and Trees of the 

Boon Nature scatter’d, free and wild, 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child: 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air. 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 

The ]vrimrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower; 
Night-shade and fox-glove, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and [>riJe, 

Group'd their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain; 

With boughs that quaked at evety breath, 
Gray birch .and aspen wept beneath ; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rack; 

And higher yet the pine-tree hung 
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Ills scatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high, 

IIU boughs athwart the narrow sky. 

Sir W. Scott. 

MOUNTAINS.—The Cbaracteriatic At* 
tractions of the 

Like the islands the mountains dwell 
apart, and like them they give asylum from 
a nmsy and irreverent world. In their silence 
many a meditalive .spirit has found leisure 
for the longest thoiigiit, and in their Fat- 
mos-like seclusion the brightest visions and 
largest projects have evolved ; whilst by a 
sort of over-mastering aUractum they have 
drawn to themselves the most memoralile 
incidents which variegate our history. And, 
as they are the natural haunts of the highest 
spirits, and the appropriate scenes ol the 
most signal occurreiioes, so they are the 
noblest cenotaphs. Far off they arrest the 
eye ; and though their hoary chronicle tells 
il> legend of the past, their he.'iven-pointing 
ulev.itions convey the spirit onward towards 
eternity.—I )R. J. Hamilton. 

MOUNTAINS.—The Design of the 
'I'hey seem to have been built for the 
hnin.sn race, as at once their schools and 
cathedrals; full of treasuics of illuminated 
maniiwript for the scholar, hindly in simple 
lessons to the wuikcr, quiet in pale cloisters 
for tlic tliinker, glorious in holiness for 
the worshipper. And ycl of these great 
cathedrals of llie earth, whh their gates of 
rock, pavements of cloud, choiis of stre.ani 
and stone, altar.s of snow', and vaults of 
purple tr.ivei'sed by the continual stars, it 
was wiitten by one of the best of the poor 
human rare for wlrom they were built, 
wondering in himself for whom lli mi- Crisator 
tiVild have made them, and thinking to 
have entirely discerned the divine intent in 
them--“They ate inhabited by the beasts! ” 
—Ru.sKin. 

MOUNTAINS—make Encmiec. 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, wbo h.\d else, 
Like kindred drops, been minglcM into one. 

CoWPLR. 

MOUNTAINS.—The Superiority of the 
The superiority of the mountains to the 
lowLmd is as measurable a.s the richne-s of 
a ]>ainted wdntlow matched with a white 
one, or the wc.nllh of a museum com]iared 
with that of a simply furnished chamber.— 
Ut'SKIN. 

MOUNTAINS,—The Testimonials of the 
The mountains are Nature’s testimonials 
of anguish. Nature’s stem agony writes 
itself on their furrowed lirows of gloomy 
stone. Their reft and splintered crags stand 
the dreaiy images of patient sorrow, existing 
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verdurelcss and stem, because exist they 
must. In them hearts that have ceased to 
rejoice and have learned to suffer, find 
kindred; and herei an earth worn with 
countless cycles of sorrow, utters to the 
stars her voices of speechless despair.— C. 
Stowe. 

MOUNTAINS.—A View from the 

A step— 

A single step, th.it freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view, 
Glory licyond all glory ever seen 
JJy waking sense, or by the dreaming roul ! 

* « « « * 

Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight! 

C'loudh, mists, .streams, watery rocks, and 
emerald turf, 

Clomls of all llnetnrc, rocks and sapphire ‘■ky, 
Coiriubcd, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Moilen together, and composing thus. 

Kach lust in each, that marv'cllnus array* 

()f temple, palace, ciiatlcl, and huge 
FaiiUistic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous, inwmpji’d. 

\V. Wdrilswurtii. 

MOURN.—Blessed arc they that 

Oh, deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone ; 

For sorrow, Litter though it be, 

Hath blessings all its own; 

From lips divine, like healing balm, 

To hearts oppress’d and torn, 

I'his lieavenly consolation fell— 

“ Blessed arc they that mourn ! ” 

As blossoms smitten by the rain. 

Their .sweetest odours yield — 

As where the ploughshare deepest strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field ; 

.So, to the hopes by sorrow crush’d, 

A nobler faith succccils ; 

And life, by trkls furrow’d, beai.s 
Tlie fruit of loving deeds.— 

MOURN,—The Need to 

lie that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to 
mend: 

Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ill.s, to liave no time to feel 
them. 

Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned 
out, 

'Tliere w isdora will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that diguifles humanity. 

J. TayI-Or. 

MOURNER.—Advice to the 

Forbear, mourner! nor be by fancy led 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spiiitti’ 
pain. 

In the sad conflict, will disturb thy brain : 
All have their tasks and trials; these arqii* 
hard; 
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Hat short the time, and glorious the reward: 
•Tliy patient spirit to thy duties give ; 
Regard the dead, but, to the living—live. 

• CRABnii. 

HOUSE.—An Address to a 

Sly little, cowering, timorons l'>eastie ! 

Oh what a panic’s in tliy brnastie ! 

Yon need not start away so hasty, 

With bickerirg speed : 

I should be lothe to run and chase thee, 

I should indeed! 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Hath broken Nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill-opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
And fellow mortal. 

Sometimes, I doubt not, thou dost thieve; 
Wliiit then ? poor beastie, thou must live ; 
A little barley in the shieve 

Is small request; 

And all thou tak’st, I do believe, 

Will'Sie’cr be iniss<-d. 

R. JiURN.S, 

MOUSE.—The Country 

The country mouse stole out from his 
hiding-place, and bidding the city mouse 
good-bye, whispered in his ear—“Oh, my 
good sir ! this fine mc.de of living may do 
for those who like it; but give me my 
barley-bread in peace and security, before 
the daintiest feast where fear and care are 
in wailing.”—^EsoP. 

MULTITUDE.—The Instability of the 

O stormy people, unsad and ever untrue, 
And undiscreet, and changing as a fane. 
Delighting ever in rombcl that is new. 

For like the moonii waxen ye and wane ! 
Aye full of clapping, dear enough a jane. 
Your doom is false, your Constance evil 

E reveth, 

: great fool is he that on you ’lieveth. 

Chaucer. 

MULTITUDE.—The Practice of the 

It is the practice of the multitude to 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do at 
strangers.— Seneca. • 

MUMMIES.—An Inspection of 

Of some of these tombs many persons 
could not withstand the suffocating mr, 
which often causes fainting. A vast quan* 
tity of dust rises, so fine that it enters the 
throat and nostrils, and chokes the nose 
and mouth to such a d^ee, that it requires 
great power of lungs to resist it and the 
strong effluvia of the mummies. This is 
w i the entry or passage where the 
boffles are is rou^y cot is the rocks, and 


the falling of the sand from the upper part 
or ceiling of the passage causes it to be 
nearly filled up. In some places there is 
not more than a vacancy of a foot left, 
which you must contrive to pass through in 
a creeping posture like a snail, on pointed 
and keen stones that cut like glass. After 
getting through these passages, some of 
them two or three hundred yards long, you 
generally find a more commodious place, 
perliaps b'gh enough to sit. But what a 
place of ruJt! Surrounded by bodies, by 
heaps of mummies in all directions, which 
previous to my being accustomed to the 
sight, impressed me with horror! I’he 
blackness of the walls, the faint light given 
by the candles or torrhes for w-mt of air, 
the different objects that surrounded me, 
seeming to converse with each other, and 
the Arabs with the candles or torches in 
their hands, naked and covered with dust, 
themselves resembling living mummies, 
absolutely formed a scene that cannot be 
described.— BelZONI. 

MURDER.—The Adherence of 

How the bloody clot clings and cleaves 
to the soul, and will not out night or day ! 
-•T. Alexander. 

MURDER.—The Crime of 

O/ii’ murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileg’d 
To kill, and numbers' sanctified the crime ; 
All! why will kings forget that they are 
men. 

And men—that they are brethren ? 

Bl*. PORTEUS. 

MURDER.—The First 

The deed is done. Blood stains Cain’s 
hands. Occtin, now, with all its waves, 
cannot wash out that dye. Rolling ages 
cannot sweep it away. Agonies if remoise 
cannot recall it. No angel’s efforts can re¬ 
move the weight of guilt. The sin is sinned. 
Account must now be given. The murderer 
hears the searching question—for Gbd will 
speak—“Where is Abel, th) brother?” 
“ What hast thou done?” But the hardened 
heart breaks not. The snilcn lips pour 
forth no cry for pardon. No contrition asks 
for mercy. He stands an icy pilkar of de¬ 
spair. Hope lenders no support. No pro¬ 
spect brings a ray to cheer. He knows not 
how to bear his being; but forth he must 
go to reap the harvest sown by sin.— Dean 
Law. 

MURDER—« Part of Worship. 

In India there is a class called Thugs, 
who frmsy they shall get an addition to 
thdr happiness hereafter for every human 
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being they murder; so that mimler is not 
only their tracle, but is actually part and 
parcel of their daily worsliip !—Gumming. 

MURDER.—The Puniahinent of 

Murder may pas-, unpunish’d for a time, 
liut tardy jubtite will o’ertake the enme. 

Dryuen. 

MURDER.—The Shriek of 

()ther .sins only speak ; murder shrieks out; 
The element of ■water moisten-, the earth, 
But blooil mounts ui)wanl.—J, Websi'ER. 

MURDERER.—Shielding a 

lie who by shielding a miuderer en- 
couMfre-. the crime, is only one degiee less 
eulp.able than he who cnniinits it. -I>J Miv. 

MURDERER.— Shrinking from a 

How we shrink back with honor fiom 
the very tlionghi of touching him, as if the 
•Stain of blood tli.at is on Inni would com* 
nmuic.ile itself lousl—T. Ailxandsr. 

MURMUR.—An Injunction not to 

Murmur .it nothing; if our ills are re- 
paraiile, it is ungi.itcful; if rcincddes-., it 
is in vain. - Coi.ioN. 

MURMUR.—The Reason why we 

We murmur Itecausc w'e ate in want, and 
tlterefore want because we murnutr. — W, 
Secker. 

MURMURERS—Resemble Satan. 

Murmuring is the first-l'om of the devil; 
and nothing renders a man more like to 
him than munnuiing. Constantine’s sons 
did not more reseinltlc thehr father, nor 
Aristotle’s scliolars their master, nor Alc\- 
aiulei's soldiers their geiteial, than mur- 
murers do ic.semble Satan.--T. IIruoks. 

MUSE.—The Influence of the 

I am the holy Muse 

Whom all the gieat and bright of spirit 
ch( t)-.c s 

It is I who iireathe my soul into the lips 
Of those great hglils whom death nor time 
eclipse; 

It is I w ho wing the lo\ ing heart with song, 
And set its sighs to music on the tongue; 

It is 1 who watch, and, with sweet dieams, 
rewaid 

fhe starry slumlicrs of ihe youthful bard. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MUSIC.—Affecting 

Tlie most afiTocting music is generally the 
most simple.—M itkord. 
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MUSIC.—Benefits Derived from 

Most of the pleasurable diversions hate 
a tendency, when mrsued with ardour, not 
only to relax in a ^oper degree, but totally 
to enervate, They indispose the mind for 
manly virtue, and introduce a tenderness of 
feeling ill-suited to encounter the usual as¬ 
perities of common life. But music touches 
the soul, elevates and refines its nature, in¬ 
fuses the nolilust thoughts, urges to the 
most anim.itcd action, calms the rafiled 
spirits, and eiadic.ites cveiy malignant pio- 
peiisily,- Dr. Knux. 

MUSIC.—The Charm of 

Music the fiercest giicf can charm. 

And fate’s scveicst rage disaiin ; 

Musk c.in soften jiniii to 

And make desjiair and madness plctise : 

Oui j()y& below it can impiose, 

And antedate the bliss above.—Poi’E. 

MUSIC.-Cheerful Church 

When the poet Gaipani iiKiuir*,d of his 
liiend Haydn, how it iup[)eiicd that his 
cluuch music was ahvays so cheerful, the 
giuat composer m.ide a most beautiful reply. 
"I cannot,” s.ud he, ‘'make it otherwise, 
I write according to the thoughts I feel; 
w'hci) I tliiiik iipipn God, niy heart is so full 
of joy that the notes dance and Icaji, as it 
W'cie, fiom my pun; and since God has 
given me a cheeifiil heart, it will lie par¬ 
doned me that I serve him with a checiful 
spirit.”— Arvinf. 

MUSIC—Defined. 

An art which strengthens the bonds of 
civilised society, humanizes and softens the 
feelings and dispositions of man, proiluces 
a lefined pleasmc m the mind, and tends to 
raise up in the soul emotions of an exalted 
iiatui e.—B rougham. 

MUSIC.—Devoid of 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sw'eet 
sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
1'he motions of his spiiit ate dull as night. 
And his alTectiuns dark as Ki ebiis : 

Let no such man be trusted.—S haksfeare. 

MUSIC.—The Effect of 

Admiration and feeling are \cry distinct 
from each other. Some music and oratory 
enchant and astonish, but they speak not to 
the heart I have been o\ci whelmed by 
Handel’s music; the Deliingen Te Deum 
is perhaps the greatest composition in the 
world ; yet I never in my life hMrd Handel 
but 1 could think of soinclhing else at the 
same time. There is a kind oi music that 
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will not allonr this. Dr. Worgan has so 
tonched the oxgan at St. Jo^in's, that I have 
been turning backwa^ and forward over 
the prayer-book fur the first lesson in Isaiah, 
and wondered that I could not hud Isaiah I 
there. The musician and the orator fall 
short of the full power of their science, if 
the hearer is left in possession of himself.— 
R. Ceciu 

MUSIC—Enjoyed by All. 

Music!—the tender child of rudest times,— 
The gentle native of all lands and climes,— 
Who hymns alike man’s cradle and his grave. 
Lulls the low cot, or peals along the nave. 

NoRion. 

MUSIC—Good or Bada 

Music is pood or bad as the end to which 
it tendeth,—f ELTIIAM. 

MUSIC.—The Great Master of 

He is one who, through the whole maze 
of his creation, from the soft whispering to 
the mighty raging oT the elements, makes 
us conscious of the unity of his concep¬ 
tions.— Prince Albert. 

MUSIC.—The Laws of 

Music goes on certain laws and rules, 
Man did not make these laws of inii-,ic; 
he has only found them out; and if he be 
self-willed and break them, there is an end 
cf his music instantly; .all he brings out is 
discord and ugly sounds. The greatest 
musician in the world is as much bound by 
those laws as the learner in the school, and 
the greatest musician is the one who, in¬ 
stead of fancying that because he is clever 
he may throw aside the laws of music, 
knows the laws of music best, and observes 
them most reverently. And therefore it 
was that the old Greeks, the wisest of all 
the heathens, made a point of teaching 
their children mttsic ; because, they said, it 
taught tirem not to be self-willed and fanci¬ 
ful, but to see the beauty of onlcr, the use¬ 
fulness of rule, the divinencss of laws.— 
Canon Kingsley. 

MUSIC.—The Love of 

Music is universally appreciated and 
practised. The English plough-boy sings 
as he drives his team, happily i^orant 
whether protection or free trade is the 
best; the Scotch Highlander makes the 
glens and grey moors resound with his 
beautiful song; the Swiss, Tyrolese, and 
Carpathians lighten their labour by music; 
the muleteer of Spain cares little who is 
on the throne or behind it, if he can only 
have his early carol; the vintager of Sicily 
has his evening hymn, even beside the fire 
•f the homing mount; the fisherman of 


Naples has his boat-song, to which his 
rocking boat beats time on that beautiful 
sea; and the gondolier of Venice still keeps 
up his midnight serenade.— Gumming. 

MUSIC.—Melody and Harmony in 

There are two things which help ’ lo 
make music—melody and harmony. Nuw, 
as most of you know, there is melody in 
music when the different sounds of the 
same tunc follow each other so as to give 
us pleasure; there is harmony in music 
when different sounds, instead of following 
each other, come at the same time so as to 
give us pleasure.— Canon Kingsley. 

MUSIC.—The Poet’s Wish for 

And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft I.ydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; — 

'i'hat Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
I'rom golden slumber on his bed 
Of hcapal Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of riutn, to have s.ot quite free 
llis half-regained Eurydicc: 

These delicts, if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live.—M ilton. 

MUSIC.—The Power of 

By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too higli, nor sink too low: 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise. 
Music hv*r soft persuasive voice applies; 

Or, when the soul is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs ; 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds. 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
List’ning Envy drops her snakes ; 

Intestine wars no more our passions w.ige. 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

Pope. 


We are never merry when we hear sweet 
music: 

The reason is, our spirits are attentive ; 

For do but note a wild and wantem herd. 
Or race of youthful and imhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds,bdiiowing, and neigh¬ 
ing loud. 

Which is (he hot condition of their blood, 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet-sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 

A 
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You shall perceive them make a matual 
stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music: ther^urc, 
the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of 
rage, 

But music for the time dotli change his 
nature. SiiAKSi’£A.RK. 

MUSIC.—The Pursuit of 

All musical peojde seem to me happy ; 
it is tlic roost engrossing pursuit; alnussl 
the i)nly innocent and uni>unished passion. 
~S. Smith. 

MUSIC.—The Sacredness of 

All goo«l music is sacrcil, if it is heard 
sacredly, and all poor music is execrably 
unsacred.—H. W. Bekciiicr. 

MUSIC.—The Strength of 

Where painting is weakest, namely—in 
the expression of the highest moral .in<l 

s] )iritual ideas, there music is sublimely 
strong.—M rs. Stowi'’. 

MUSIC—in all Things. 

There's music in the sighing of a rcwl ; 

I'herc’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 
There’s music in all things, if men had 
cars, Byrox. 

MUSIC.—Time Broke in 

ITow sour sweet miLsic is 
When time is broke, and no proportion 
kept I 

So it is in the music of men’s lives. 

SllAKSPEARK. 

MUSIC—in the Twilight Hour. 

Is it I st sweet, when music's melting tone 
Falls in SW' ei cadence on the heart alone, 

• To hear in twilight hour the echoes float 

t) f ]>cnstvc lyre, or tdarion’s wilder note ? 
Now with the whispering breeze the mur¬ 
murs die, 

Now gush again in fuller melody; 

Each uooded hill the trembluig notes pro¬ 
long, 

Whose bulibling waters mingle with the 
song; 

Fainter and fainter on the anxious ear 
Swells the rich strain—though distant, ever 
clear. 

Till, lightly floating up the winding glen, 
Where jutting rocks reflect them back again. 
The echoes die, ns when low winds inspire 
The softest cadence of the zEolian lyre : 
Scarce breathe the lips—scarce dare the 
bosom swell, 
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For now the lowest sigh would break the 
spell; 

Still hopes the heart to catch one murmur 
more, 

Yet hopes in vain, the sounds have died 
before. CociiRANE. 

MUSIC—a Universal Language. 

Music forms the universal language 
which, when all other languages were con¬ 
founded, the confusion of Babel left un¬ 
confounded. The white man and the black 
man, the red man and the yellow man, can 
sing together, however difficult they may 
find it to be to talk to each other: and 
both sexes and all .'^jes may thus express 
their emotions simultaneously.— Prof. G. 
WlI,SON. 

MUSIC.—Vocal and Instrumental 

Vocal music ought to be as univni-sal a 
branch of crlucalion as reading and writing; 
fjiil instrumental mu.sic should be as exten¬ 
sively eiiltivated. If I could luive my wish, 
tlie violin — the best musical instrument 
ever invented—should be played in every 
family in the civilized world.— Graham. 

MUSICIAN,—The Unrivalled 

'J’hcre is no musician like him who doth 
by a holy life, to the tune of truth in the 
inw.anl p.arts, sing forth the praises of his 
God.—SWINNOCK. 

MUTES—Described. 

Solemn funeral performers, who mimic 
sorrow when the heart is not sad, — 
Madokn. 

MYRTLE.—The 

Dark green, and gemm'd with flowers of 
snow, 

With close uncrowded branches spread, 
Not proudly high nor meanly low, 

A graceful myrtle rear’d its head. 

Its mantle of unwithcring leaf 
Seem’d, in my contemplative mood. 

Like silent joy or patic;nt giief, 

The symbol of pure quietude. 

Still, life, metbought, is thine, fair tree ! 
Then plucl'cd a sprig; and, while I 
mused, 

With idle hands, unconsciously, 

The delicate small foliage bruised. 

Odours, by my rude touch set free, 

Escaped from all their secret cells ; 
Quick life, 1 cried, is thine, fair tree 1 
In thee a soul of fragrance dwells,— 

Wliich outrage, wrongs, nor death destroy; 

These wake its sweetness from repose : 
Ah I could I thus Heaven’s gifts employ. 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus disclose 1 
J. Momtgoksry. 
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MYSTERY.-> The Effect of 

Mystery magnifies danger, as a fog the 
Piin ;—the hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived its horrifying inflneucc from the 
want of a body.— Colton. 

MYSTERY.—The Universality of 

There is mystery in all things and in all 
beings in star and atom—in ocean and 
dew-drop—in tree and flower—in animal 
and worm—in man and an^el—in Bible 
and God ! Not a world exists in which 
there is not mystery.— Dr, Davies. 

MYSTERY.- A Wondrous 

That wondrous mystery—the mystery of 
our own hearts 1—^J. 11. hvANS. 


NAME.—The Burden of a 

What heavy burden is a name that has 
become too soon famous !—Voltaire. 

NAME.—Filching a 

Who steals iny purse, steals trash : 'tis somc- 
tlunsi, nothing; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me ray good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And malces me poor indeed. 

Siiakspeare. 

NAME.—A Good 

A good name is properly that re]nilation 
of virtue that every man may challenge as 
his right and due in the opinions of others, 
till he has made forfeit of it by the vicious¬ 
ness of his actions.—D r South. 


Good name in roan and w'oman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

SllARSEEARB. 

NAME.—A Great 

What .should be in that Cresar ? 

Why should that name be sounded more 
than yours ? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a 
name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as 
well; 

Wei^ them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 
°em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Shaksteake. 


NAME.—^The Influence of a 

Names, by an involuntary suggestion, 
produce an extraordinary illusion. Favour 
or disappointment lias often been conceded 
as the name of the claimant has affected us; 
and the accidental affinity or coincidence of 
a name, connected with ridicule or hatred, 
with pleasure or disgust, has operated like 
magic,—DfSRAFXl. 

He left a name, at w'hich the world grew 
pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Dr. Johnsov. 

What's in a name ? that which we call a 
rose 

By any other name would smell as .sweet : 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo 
call’d, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title,— Siiak.spear£. 

NAME.—^Jesting on a 

It was not indeed polite to take the 
liberty of jesting on my name ; for a urn's 
name is not like a mantle which merely/langs 
about him, and which one perchance may 
safely twitch and pull, but a perfectly fitting 
garmcnl, which, like the skin, has grown 
over und over him, at which one cannot 
lake and scrape without injuring the man 
himself.— Goethe. 

NAME.—Making a 

There is no employment in the worhl so 
laborious as that of miking to oneself a 
great name.— La BruyIcre, 

NAME.—A Virtuous 

A virtuous name is the precious only 
good for whicli queens and peasants’ wives 
must contest together.— Sc hiller. 

NAPOLEON—the Champion and the Child. 

Yes ! where is he—the champion and (he « 
child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? — 
Whose game was empires, and whose skikes 
were thrones, 

Whose table earth —whose dice w'crc human 

bones? Uvron. 

> 

NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 

The personal and moral character of the 
two chiefs was strikingly ojiposcd and 
emblematic of the sides they severally led. 
Both were distinguished by the unwearied 
perseverance, the steady purpose, the 
magnanimous soul which are essential to 
glorious achievements; both wcre]m)vidcnt 
in council and vigorous in execution; both 
possessed personal intrepidity in the highest 
degree; both were indefittigable in activity, 
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And iron in conslHution ; both enjoyed the | 
rarer qualities of moral courage and tearless 
determination, liut in other re.s[)ects their 
minds were as opposite as arc the poles 
asunder. Napoleon ivas covetous of glory, 
Wellington was imprcssc<l with duty ; Na¬ 
poleon was reckless of slaughter, Wellington 
was sparing of bloo<l; Napoleon was care¬ 
less of his word, Wellington was inviolate 
in faith. Treaties were regarded by the 
former as binding only when expedient— 
alliances valid only when useful; obligtitions 
were regarded by the latter as obligatory 
thougb ruinous—conventions as sacred even 
when disgraceful. Nni>oleon’s w’asting war¬ 
fare converted allks into enemies; Welling¬ 
ton’s protecting discipline changed enemies 
into friends. The former fell because all 
r,urf>pe rose up against his oppression; 
(he hitter Iriiunphed because all Europe 
joined to place itself under his guidance. 
There is not a proclamation of Napoleon 
to his soldieis in which glory is not men¬ 
tioned, nor one in which duty is idludwl 
to; there is not an onlcr of Wellington to 
his troops in which duty is not inculcated, 
nor one in whicli glory is mentioned. 'Ihe 
intellectual character of the two heroes ex¬ 
hibited the same distinctive features n& their 
militnjy career and moral qualities. No 
man ever sur)>asscd Napoleon in the clear¬ 
ness of his ideas or the stretch of his 
glance into the depths of futuiity ; but he 
was often misleit by the vigour of his con¬ 
ceptions and lnI^took the dazz-Ung brilliancy 
of his own gcuiiis for the steady light of 
truth. With less anliiur of imagination, 
less originality of thought, less crcatiie 
genius. Wellington had more justness of 
judgment and a far grcivtcr power of dis¬ 
criminating error from tnUh. The young 
and the ardent who have life before 
them will ever turn to the St. Helena 
Memoirs for the views of a mind of the 
moat profound and original cast on the most 
imiAirtant subjects of human thought. The 
* mature an*! the experienced, who have 
know n its vicis.situdes, will rs>st wiUi more 
confidence on the “ Maxims and Opinions ” 
of Wellington, and marvel at the nume¬ 
rous instances in which his instinctive saga¬ 
city and prophetic judgment had, in oppo¬ 
sition to .all atound him, beheld the shadow 
of coming events amidst the clouds with 
which lie was surrounded. No one can 
read the Bpeculalions of the French F.mpe- 
1 or without admiration at the brilliancy of 
his Ideas and the niiginality of his concep¬ 
tions ; cone can peruse the maxims of the 
English general without closing the book 
at every page to meditate on the wts<lom 
and justice <m .his opinions. The genius of 
the ibstoor shared in the fire of Homer's 
imaspoation; the mind of the latter exhi- 
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hi ted the depth of Bacon’s intellect. But 
it was in the prevailing moral principles by 
which they were regulated that the distinc¬ 
tive character of their minds was most 
striking and important. Singleness of 
heart wa.s the characteristic of the British 
hero, a sense of duty his ruling principle; 
ambition pervaded the French conqueror, 
n thirst for glory was his invariable in¬ 
centive ; but he veiled it to others, 
and perliaps to himself, under the name of 
patriotic spirit. The foimer proceeded 
on the belief that the mean.s, if ju.stifi- 
able, would finally work out the end ; the 
latter, on the maxim that the end would 
in every case justify the means. Napoleon 
placed liiinsclf at the head of Europe, and 
desolated it for fifteen years with his war¬ 
fare ; Eurojic placed Wellington at the head 
of its armies, and he gave it thirty years of 
unbn>ken peace. The former thought only 
in peace of accumulating the resources of 
future war, the latter sought only in war the 
means of seeming future peace and finally 
sheathing the sw'ord of conquest. The one 
exhibited the most shining example of 
splendid talents devoted to temporal ambi¬ 
tion and natural aggrandizement, the other 
the noblest instance of moral influence 
directed to exalted puqmscs and national 
preservation. Tlie former was in the end 
led to ruin while blindly pursuing the 
meteor of worldly grealness, the latter was 
unambitiously comluctcd to fin.il greatncis 
w hile only following the star of public duty. 
The stiugglc between them was the same at 
bottom as that which, anterior to the crea¬ 
tion of man, shook the power of heaven ; 
and never was such an example of moral 
government afluided as the final result of 
their immortal contest. Wellington was a 
warrior, but he was so only to become a 
pacific.'itur; he has shed the blood of man, 
but it was only to stop the shedding of 
human blood; he has borne aloft the swonl 
of conquest, but it was only to plant in its 
stead the emblems of mercy. He has con¬ 
quered the love of glorv,—the last infirmity 
of noble minds, by the love i f p.ace, the first 
grace of the Christian character.—^AUSON. 

NARROW-MINDEDNESS.—Religious 
A person secs rcli^'inn not as a sphtre^ 
but as a line; and it is the identical line in 
which he is moving. He is like an African 
buffalo—sees right fonvard, but nothing on 
the right hand or the left, lie would not 
perceive a legion of angels or of devils at 
the distance of ten yards, on the one side or 
the other.— Fostek. 

NATION.—The Collective Character of a 
In the order of nature, the collective 
character of a nation will as surely ^d its 
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befitting results in Us law and rovemment, 
as water finds its own level—S mii.es. 

NAT10N.~The Future of a 

A nation must have a future before it; a 
future which can rebuke its despondency, 
and can direct its enthusiasm ; a future for 
which it will prepare itself; a future which 
it will aspire to control. Unless it would 
barter away the vigorous nerve of true 
mtAotism for the feeble pedantry of a soul- 
ess archaeology, a nation cannot fall back 
altogether upon the centuries which have 
flattered il.s ambition, or which have de¬ 
veloped its material well-being. .Somctliing 
it must propose to itself as an oWeet to l« 
compassed m the coming lime. It will en¬ 
large its frontier; or it will dcveluj) its 
commercial resources ; or it will extend its 
schemes of colonization ; or it will erect it.s 
overgrosvn colonies into independent and 
friendly states , or it will bind the several 
sections of a divided race into one gigantic 
nationality th.nt shall awe, if it do nut 
subdue, the nations around. Or perchance 
its attention will be concentrated on the 
improvement of its social life, and on the 
details of its internal legislation. It will 
extend the range of civil privilegc.s; it will 
broaden the basis of government; it will 
provide additional cncoumgements to, and 
safeguards for, public nioialily; it will 
steadily aim at bettering the condition of 
the classes who are forced, beyond f)tliers 
to work and to suffer. Woe indeed to the 
country which dares to assume that it has 
reached its zenith, and that it can achieve 
or attempt no more J— Canon Lidoon. 

NATION.—The Government of a 

The govemraent of a nation itself is 
usually found to be but the reflex of the 
individuals composing it. Tlic government 
that is ahead of the people will be inevi¬ 
tably dragged down to their level, as the 
government that is behind them will in the 
* long run be (hugged up.—S miles. 

NATION.—The Life of a 

The life of a nation is to me almost as 
distmet as that of an individual — Dn. 
Arnold. 

NATION.—^The Progresa of a 

National progress is the sum of individual 
industry, eiieigy, and uprightness, as na¬ 
tional decay is of indivuluu idleness, sel¬ 
fishness, and vice.—S miles. 

NATIONS.—The Law of 

By the law of nations, we are to under¬ 
stand that code of public instruction which 


defines the rights and prescribes the duties 
of nations in their intercourse with each 
other.—K ent. 

NATIONS,—The Names of 

These arc derived principally from .some 
particular cause or object. For instance— 
Jrdani (which Julius Caesar first called 
Hihemia) is a kind of modification of Erin, 
or the countty of the west Scotland, from 
.Scotia, ? tribe which originally came from’ 
Ircland. > t was anciently called Caledonia, 
which means a mountainous country, forests, 
and lands. Portugal, the ancient Lusitania, 
was so named from a town on the river 
Douio, called Cale, opposite to which the 
inhabitants built a city called Porte, or 
Oporto ; and when the country was re¬ 
covered from the Moors, the inhabitants 
combined the words, and called it the king¬ 
dom of Portucale—hence Portugal. Spam 
(the ancient Iberia, from the river Iberus), 
or llispanio, from the Pheeuician Spaniga, 
which signifies abounding with rabbiLs, 
which animals arc very numerous in that 
country—hence Spain. France, from the 
Franks, a people of (Icrmany, who con¬ 
quered that countty. Its ancient name was 
C'l-lta, Gaul, or Gallia-Bracchata, the latter 
signifying striped breeches, which were 
worn by the natives. SwitserlanJ, the 
ancient Helvetia, wa.s so named by the 
Austrians, who called all the' inhabitants of 
the.se mountainous countries Schweitrers. 
Italy received its present name from a re¬ 
nowned prince called Italus. It w'as called 
Hesperia, from its w(»lcrn locality. J/ol- 
lami, the ancient liafovi, a warlike people, 
was .so named from the German word hahl, 
the English of which is hollow, implying a 
very low country. The inhabitants are 
called Dutch, from the German deutsrh, or 
teutsch. i’TiviiV/i and Nontnty were anciently 
called Scandinavia, whicn the northern 
antiquarians think means a country the 
woods of which had been burnt or de¬ 
stroyed. The appcllitiun, Swcflen, is 
derived from Sictuna, or Suitheod. The 
native term, Norway, or the norlliern way, 
explains itself. Prussia, from Pruzzi, a 
Sclavonic race; but some writers suppo' e 
it took its name ftom Russia, aiid. tlie 
Sclavonic syllabic po, which means ad- 
jjicent, or near. Denmark means the 
marches, territories, or boundaries of the 
Danes, Kussia is the ancient Sarmatia, 
which has been subsequently named 
Moscovy. It derived its pre.scnt name 
freun Russi, a .Sclavonic tribe, who fouiidiid 
the Russian monarchy ; the original sa\^c 
inhabitants used to paint their bodies, in 
order to appear more terrible in battle. 
They generally lived in the mountains, and^ 
their chariots were tlieir only habiiationt. 
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Tttrhy took its name from the Turks, or 
Turcomans, which signifies wanderers, and 
originally belonged to the Scythians or 
Tartars. It is sometimes called the Ottoman 
Empire, from t)thoman, one of their prin¬ 
cipal leaders.— Loarino. 

NATURE.— Aatonishing Changes in 

Three astonishing changes ])resent them- 
,elves to our view in the kingdom of Nature. 
The firiit is—At’hen a small seed dies in the 
lap of earth, and riacs again in tlic verdant 
nnd flowery splendour of a youthful tree. 
The next is—when under a warm and 
feathery covering life develops itself in an 
egg. an‘i ^ winged bird bre.aks .singing 
tlirongh the shell. The third is—when a 
creqnng catcrjiillar is transformed into a 
butterfly, which with glittering and delicate 
wing rocks itself upon the lovely flowers. - 

Kkummachkr. 

NATURE.—The Beauty of 

The various prcKluclions of Nairne were 
not made for us to tread upon, nor only to 
fewl oui eyes with their grateful variety, or 
to bring a sivecl odour to us ; but there is 
a more internal beauty in them for our 
minds to prey ujion, did we but penetiatc 
beyond the surface of these things into their 
hidden properties.—Hf. Patrick. 

NATURE.—The Calm of 

It seems as if it were Nature’s am 
Sabbatii, and the verra waters were at rest, 
hook down upon the vale profound, and 
the strc.am is viiboiit motion ! No doubt, 
if you were wtUking along the bank, it 
would be murmuring with youi feet. Jtut 
here—here up amang the hilU, m'c c.an 
imagine it a.s]eep, even like the well within 
reach of my staff.— Prok. Wicso.v. 

NATURE.—The Christian Contemplating 
and Claiming 

lie looks abrotd into the variwl field 
Of Nature; and though poor, j^eihaps, 
com}iare<l 

With lho.se whose mansions glitter in his 
sight, 

Calls the delightful .sceneiy all his own : 
His are the mountains, ami the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers; his to enjoy 
With a projiriely that none can feel 
Ikit who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresuinptuous eye. 
And smiling say—“ My Father made them 
all 1 *' CowpER. 

NJI(TURE.—Consolation Derivable from 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
Witli sorrows that thou would’st forget; 
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If thou would’st read a lesson that will 
keep 

The heart from fainting, and the soul from 
sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Natuiu wears. 

I.UNGFEI.U1W. 

NATURE.—The Corruption of 

If we did not take great pains, and were 
nut at great expense to corrupt our nature, 
our nature would assuredly never corrupt 
us.—C lakeniiuN. 

NATURE.— Eccleaiastical Art Indebted to 

The Gothic church plainly 01 iginated in 
a rude adaptation of the forest ti-ees, with 
all their boughs, to a festal or solemn ar¬ 
cade, as the bands about the cleft iiillars 
sctll indicate the giccn withes that tied 
them. No one c.tn walk in a road rut 
through pine woods without being .struck 
willi the arcliitcctural appearance of the 
grove, especially in winter, when the bare¬ 
ness of all other trees shows the low arch 
of the Saxons. In the w'uods, on a winter 
afternoon, one will see as readily the ori¬ 
gin of the stained gl.ass window^, with 
w'hich the Gothic cnlliedrals arc adorned, 
in tlio colours of the western sky seen 
through the bare and crossing brandies of 
the foiest; nor can any lovci of nature 
enter the old jiiles of Oxford and the Eng- 
lifh cathedrals without feeling that the 
forest overiKjweied the mind of llie 
builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and 
]>Iane, sRll re-pruduced its forms, its spikes 
of flowers, its locust, its pine, its oak, its 
fir, its spruce, llie Gothic cathedral is 
a blossoming in stone, subdued by the 
iusaliablc demand of haimuny in man. 
The mountain of granite blooms into an 
eternal flower, with the lightness and deli¬ 
cate finish as well as tlie aerial proportions 
and perspective of vegetable beauty.- 
Emerson. 

NATURE.—The Pace of 

I w'ill not pine—it is the careless brook, 
These amber sunbeams slanting down 
the vale; 

It is the long tree-shadows, with their loc>k 
Of natural peace, that makes my heart 
tp fail: 

The jicace of Nature—no, I will not 
pine— 

Ihil Oh the contrast ’iwixt her fare and 
' mine! 1ncei.ow. 

NATURE.—Pew Contemplate 

How few people seem to contemplate 
nature with their own eyes 1 X have 
“ brushed the dew away ” in the morning; 
but pacing over the fruitless grass, 1 have 
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wondered that, in such delightful situations, 
the sun was allowed to rise in solitary 
majesty, while my eyes alone hailed its 
beautiful beams. The webs of the evening 
have still l>een spread across the hedged 
path, unless some labouring man, trudging 
to work, disturbed the fairy structure: yet, 
in spite of this supineness, when I joined the 
social circle, every tongue rang changes on 
the pleasures of tlie country.— Woi.stonk- 
CRAFT. 

NATURE.—The Flexibility of Human 
There is no degree of disguise, or distor¬ 
tion, which human nature may not be made 
to assume from hnlut; it grows in every 
’direction in w'hich it is trained, and accom¬ 
modates itself to every circumstsuicc which 
caprice nr design pLaccs in its way. It is a 
plant with such various aptitudes, and such 
opposite propensities, that it flour ishes in .1 
hot-house, or the open air; is terrestrial 
or aquatic, parasitical or independent; looks 
well in exposed situations, thrives in pro¬ 
tected ones; can Ircar its own lu\irri.incc, 
admits of amputation ; succeeds in pet feet 
liberty, .ind can submit to be bent down mlo 
any of the forms of art; it is so flexible and 
ductile, Fo accqjninodating and vivticioils, 
that of two methods of managing it— 
completely opposite, neither the one nor 
the other need to be considered as mist.'ikcu 
or bad.— S. Smith. 

NATURE.—The Force of 
Nature always springs, to the surface, 
and intinages to show vr'h.rt she is. It 1 . 
vain to stop or try to diive her back. She 
breaks through every obstacle, jnislies for¬ 
ward, and at last makes for herself a way. 
—Boileau. 

NATURE.—The Friendship of 
Read Nature; Nature is a friend to 
truth.—D r. E. VouNii. 

NATURE.—The Frugalitv of 
Nature is avariciimsly frugal; in matter 
it allows no atom to elude its grasp; in 
mind no thought or feeling to perish. It 
others up the fragments that nothing be 
lost.—D r. Tiioma.s. 

NATURE.—Qod in the Voice of 

Tire Almighty King 

Not always in the splendid scene of pomp 
Tremendous, on the sounding tempest rides, 
Or sweeping whirlwind ; nor in the awful 
peal 

Of echoing thunder is He always heard, 

Or seen in lightning’s vivid flames; but 
oft. 

When every tnrbid element is hushed, 

In the still voice of Nature stands confest 
The Lord Omnipotent!— Hayes. 


NATURE.—Good 

Good nature is more agreeable in con- 
versatruii than wit, and gives a certain air 
to the countenance which is mote amial le 
than beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest 
light, and takes off in some mc.isure fri m 
the deformity of vice, and makes even folly 
and imperlinencc .supportable.—AnuisoN. 

NATURE.—Gradual Development of 

Gr.idu.''l development appears to be the 
,Iaw of Nature. The <hry does not ru»h into 
light, nor bia/c upon a doz/led world with 
the flash of an explosion; but the sky 
brightens overhead, and the various features 
of the landscape grow more and more dis¬ 
tinct below, as the first streaks of morning 
are dcvclojniig into a perfect day. Neither 
do the buds burst into song, nor buds into 
le.af, nor flowers into full-blown beauty. 
From her grave she comes forth at the 
voice of Spring, but not all of a sudden, 
like the sepulchred Lamms, at the call of 
J esus. The season adv.inces with a steady 
march—by gmdual and graceful steps. 
From the first notes that break the long 
winter silence, till groves are ringing with 
srjngs ; from the first bud which looks out 
on departing storms, till woods are robed 
in (heir varied foliage; from the first sweet 
flower ~ welcome harbinger of spring—that 
hangs its white Ixjll beside the lingering 
snow, till g.'inlcns and meadows bloom, 
and earth offers incense to her God fnrm .1 
tlioirsand censers ; from .summer’s first rip«; 
fruit, tdl autumn sheaves fall to the reaper’s 
song, and fields arc bare, and stack-yards 
ai'e full, and every farm keeps “harvest 
home”" all is progressive.—Du. Gu rHRiE. 

NATURE.—The Imitation of 

Nature imitates herself. A grain thrown 
into good ground brings forth fruit: a 
principle thrown into a good mind brings 
forth fmil. Everything is created arnl 
conducted by the same Master: the root, 
the branch, the fruitsUie piineipics, the 
consequences.— Pascal. 

NATURE.—The Intention of 

Nature intends tliat, at fixed periods, 
men should succeed each other by the in¬ 
strumentality of death. W 2 shall never 
outwit Nature; we shall die as usual.— 
Fontenelle. 

NATURE.—The Joyfulneas of 

What throbbings of dem joy 
Pulsate through all I see; mm the full bud 
Whose unctuous sheath is glittering in the 
moon, 

Up through the system of created things 
Even to the flaming ranks of seraphim! 

Dean Alford. 
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ts ]U&t to«rfti4s men. It rttcoitt- 
j)«nMs them fsfx their eaffermgt; tt ren¬ 
der them Uborionst betause to the greatest 
Iprlt tt attaches the greater rewards.— 
MoNTrtQUltOi 

NATURB.o-Klndfleas of 

I do fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
* bllAKSPFARE. 

HATURB —The Laws of 

Nature produced us with mutual love, 
and made ub ■tocial. Accordmi; to hei laws 
it IS a more wretched thing to do an injury 
than to suffer death. —Ss neca. 

NATURE —The Light of 
The only way to judge of the sufficiency 
on tilie one hand, and of the defects on the 
other, of the light of Nature, is to examine 
whether it brightly shined, or was greatly 
shaded, in nicb as had nothing else to 
itiummafr them, and who yet hiu as clear 
intellectaal>^ as gieat knowledge of the 
woild, OS any now; and who, in learning 
and politeness exceeded many of our new 
luminaries, or lathcr comets, who, instead 
of increasing our light, weary the voild, 
’ and spread error and irrehgion If it is 
thus tried, the light of Natuie will not be 
found to resemble the sun when, crowned 
With surpssiDg glory, it ilhiminatcs the 
earth, buvathcr to be like it, when, in dim 
eedipse. It sheds gloom and twilight oier 
some* paits of the world, and so puazles and 
jterplexes such os aie* not acquainted mth 
the natural causes of its being darkened, 
and tlMQWs them into a state of doubt and 
uncertainty.—A Tayloh. 
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MATURE.—A Man'a ; 

A man‘’s nature'inns either^ htabAnv 
weeds; therefore let him Seaxmlibly watef 
the one and destroy fhe other." 

NATURE.—The Music of 
Music of die bough thM waves 
As the wmd plays lightlv o’er; 

Music of the stream, that mves 
Pebbly marge or rocky shore 1 
Sweet your melody to me. 

Singing to the soul,-^the tone 
Exceeds by far the minstrelsy 
Of halls wherein bright haipea^ shons, 
For ye attune llis praise who made 
The wondrous perfect frame we view. 
Each hill, and plain, and leafy shade, 

And yon fair canopy of blue. 

tPMrsiov 


Nature IS like an A olian harp, a musi¬ 
cal mstrumeut, whose tones are the rt echo 
of highei sliings withm us —Novalis, 

NATURE—but a Name 

Nature is but a name for on effect 
Whose cause is God. Cowpir. 

NATURE.—The Nobility of our 
The nobility of our n&ture consists m 
doing good foi the good’s sake, cithei from 
anmteiioily iccogniztd law of pure duty, or 
ftom a fe^ng of the exalted nature and 
al'raetivB beauty of viitue It is only these 
moUves which show the character to be 
its'>]f gieat and noble; and only these re¬ 
act upon and improve it.-oHuMiiOi.m. 

NATURE —A Noble 
A noble nature can alone attract the 
noble, and alone knows how to retain 
them.—C qlihe. 


The InsuiRaency of the light of Natuie 
IS supplitd by the, light of Scripture — 
MUORSit, 

MATURE —The Love of 

The presence of the Jove of Nature is an 
hreanaw sign of goodness of houit and 
Justness of moml iieiccptuih, though by no 
meona 6f moral pradiCe, When it is oii- 
gwMly abfent feuni Miy nimd, that mmd is 
m Runiy i'e'tpects haui» worldly, and de- 
Jpuded-^Rmauw. 


lijr degrea the love of Natoce 

t&c bosom ||^ UU, a* last sub- 

^ MMiM and enthusiastic heat, 

and tSstft 

a happy world t h* 
i * J. Tuoitt^. 

** ’ AIM » 


NATURE —Organic 
Such is the condition of orgamc nature, 
that its first law is "eat and be eaten,” and 
which w ould seem to be one great slaughter¬ 
house, one nniveisal scene of rapacity and 
injustice' All organized nature is either 
stationary or locomotive i the former are 
called i^etahlts, and the latter, anttmis, 
Ihe nutudous’part of vegetable consists 
of aliment scacted from vegetable Uood, 
as honey, oil, and mucilage, and laid up ib 
reservoirs for the future sustenance of their 
embryo or rnfant progeny; which reservons 
are plundered by locomotive animals, and 
devoured along with the progeny diw were 
designed to support Add. 16 thi% that tike 
Stionger locomotive devour the 

waalcer Ones widioht DaRWik. 

NATtfRB.—A Pbnsurable View of 
A glononas^t, if glory dwelh belo#. 
Where fiekvea’a jni^cau^ HuAm ali dw 
•how, 

' ♦ 





■4-' 

■V 


On'ev^ e^pi^ folKd;' ’ 

lliifet plGni^^UQaoa.^,$jiAd)^ tB9r&>' 

WJMto OQ' si&;^«minmeelie ta^ ni^'sbmd,' 
To j^ge-fhis'^iUiig product of ifu:;Ld. 
Keire 'vapil^ bic£« lier head to hide ; 

What i$ there hew to ^otjter human pride? 
The tow'riog'-ikhrie, or the dome’s lord 
eoar, 

• Ahd ateed&st cdhithhSt may astonish more, 
Where'i^e,obtam’^ gazer Jong delighted 
' >tdy^ 

iVet'traCi^ but. to the architect >^he praise.; 
Whilst here, the veriest clown .that treads 
the sod, 

Without one scruple gives ilui praise to 
God; 

And twoMd'joys po.ssess his raptured mind. 
From gratitude and admiration join’d. 

llLOOKFIEtO. 


KATURB.-~^ . Poet’s ObligatioDs to 

Ajraet ought not to pidk Nature’s pocket 
nim borrow, and so borrow as to repay 
, bv tl» very act of borrowing. Examine 
Nature accurately, but write from recollec¬ 
tion, and trust more to the imaginatbii than 
'■ the memory.—S. T. Colbkiixje. 

NATURB.—The Sense of Beauty in ' 

TTje sense of beauty in Nature, even 
fjnong cultured people, is le-sit often met 
with than other mental endowments.—;I■ 
TAyl.ok. 

NATURB**^the Servant of Man- 

For look row around then bn the universe, 
* .behold how all things^ s^e thee ; 
the; teenjing soil,' the buo^t sea, ai^ 
./undulating air, 

Goldbn crops, and bloomy .fruiis, and 
' ‘ flowers, and precious , 

Chdi;^ • nerfdnie^ jind'. feir sights^ Soft 
■-.tottcnes, and sn'eet moiiic'; 

■ , For tl^e, .shoaling op the b^y,', craved the 
" finny natiops,” -• , « 

. iFat thee, the' cx£ue< oa ft thousand bills live. 


.)nid:labp|u. find (fie: 


iiwitfith 


y i •thefr.to slumney ■■ 

■'i Thoti -arfrsdrved by^e-habds 

t ’.'miii spbliipity krtwlefb at thy'teet.. 

«, ' ‘ 

.RAfIHfB;—;3hie Sovereijlpi or, 

..1 ‘.Theiwy'bf Natfir| is lai5 at num’s'lUe^ 
bet^alts^Iw is ^ .#viB^y<onstitafed 9ove->. 


■Kf. 


The. observatioif of.tl^e calm energetic f 
regpifirity o# the’iptm^se scale of ^ 

her operations, .ftnll tke ecRmnfywuh which 
her ends ate attuned, teDfjs iifMdstibly to 

3 


..Ul 


,W£»ri0|ttW 


' ■ f ■;>. 

ftrtmqul^^“an4 le-ass^ the .Anid, ah®' 
j^Jless apcesil^ tb- Y^raiing anil"' 
M^tmlenh eiiaetlciti& And this it-do^ pot - 
‘bydehesingoof'ipBars into jreah 'fioo^- 
aades, t^tby 60^% hs ha.&ont-an tiw^l^ 
spdim spth a sense of neblericss aa<i-p(pi«er,. 
which enables ns to rise s^perioi: to 4teni, 
by sbovrii^ us our strength imd tmiate 
dignify, and by calling upon uir Ar 
exercise of those powers Leahies by- 
which we are susceptible of tlie coninrehen-* 
sion of so mu(di greatness, sstn whiph 
as It Were, a link betw’era. Oursdves 
the liest ami noblest befiefactot^ of. (mr. 
spedesi yriUi whom we ht^d oSpinunibn |i| 
thoughts, and participate ’ip '(JiscOTbijesi'; 
which have mised them abbve theipfellow, 
mortals, and brought them nearer tp 
Creator,—H erscubL ■- ' \ 

r- ^ ^ I 

nature ANC THE'RiBI,E.-:4?fi*r 

God of '. ' I \ 

The God of'Nal^ and ifiw Bible 
He who inspired histories, and psa,l^, ,adc^! 
piophecies, arid fpialles, wits' Ife'wW'roade 
stars .and flowers* and lhe/w^ks.,M'.^fs, 
hands never look >o fair as'wbea;tfiudied*m ,• 
the light of Hts Word.' *'Nature .ft. noh^sp 
intich a book by which wg^n 'fiapflut Gtm," 
as a book from which we' .'ptfty jg^hr 
trajtions of what God H having4eaMi^'.W 
perfections from His rqvealed’l^iri^ '|r& ' 
said of Archbishop ■Ufl'herf.,Wh^hfi!^ii^^^ 
old, and spcctftdcls Could mfiliiff', 

sight, that ff, hpbk was dark ex^|^;hieneato 
the strongest light Windows^'' ’A,p4 

the aged man. would sit against the .caae*-^^ 
noent, with lus’qutsprffitd.vtjlumttUb^fe' 
Itiih, till the sunshine fhtted to anotto' 
opening, when he wonid change hit 
.and'Pi^ himsdf again under 4>e\brdliant; 
rays; and so he would 'move ^>oiit with the' 
light till the day ^ras done, and 'hi^-^itodies': 
ended. Ami trulys^ ^...may say ■oiif.’^ak . 
eyes, will not sttffic?8 

seription ba the <^hhture, tutik<k.we. > 
hold it up in a dmhe light-^unlest we ^et < 
I' near the window of Sgripturt, where''.GdSl _ 
pours in upon ns daejrftdanec'^ 'IBs s|HiiC' 
.And wherever it shpies .let us fohbuylt, 
kiiojving that noWhere but in ite ilh|rciiat$< 
tign' can .we sttidy ^e. spiritivu mlanpi^- 
ofhtature,so wdh-^TOtieHtOTl^' ■ 

RAVlOAnON.-^T^e RMult^ ' 
i.Jl’avigatfon, that Wh^apd „ 

'■The mor^'fuU of 
, And only wtUif 
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KBAT. 


NEGLIGENT. 


NEAT — Lurpnfcjngly 

If jooMCie to ste ■noul I'vm) m 1 i 

what pool body it wa** tlial w.is so >ui, is 
ingly ncit —DifAN Law 

NEATNESS an Infallible Test 

Iv itiif s IS in nfallililt list ’on 
CIS nl itspLct niiJ niojal elwt ti 
)R K\ll 

NECESSITY -d Bad rpeommi.nilal on 

(-is f j IS T. In 1 u ( smmi 1 UliMi t 
fiv IS of lll^ 1ml, wliirli is sildni I 
to tl isi wli) 1 illy M nit thim, is 1 I i 
■who K^lly (k'.eiie tliim 1 II i DIN 

NECESSITY Taney Resolved imo 

Whit v\ IS onti t) iiK 
Min niitloi til tnui, now Ins now i 
11 < i 11 I cssily of Ik it in I lili 

llNM ) 

NECl- SITY- i Pt acemal er o id 
Proinp»ci 

Nic ilv~thou best f f p imii I r 
A>wtll issuust ] loinpki of ti \ i iim 
Sir \V S mi 

NECESSITY -The SlunKth of 
ISetissi y IS slron,i(i thin hum in nit me 

1)1 IDS 

NECESSITY —Virtue made of 

(liphe 1 , who found no unit K 
M ide viitiu of me isitv — Ut K n • 

NECROMANCY -The Art of 

Spiuts, thiy siy, 

Flit round iniisibk, as tliiek as motts 
I lance in the sunbeam If that sptlJ, 

(h lULionnnter’s si^pl, can loinpel them, 

'i bey ‘shall hold council w ith nii —D ui i 

NECTAR- Described 
The drink, of tlie gods —Dr Wi bsit k. 

NECTAR.—The Power of 

Nectarcan juice 

Renews the hie of joy in happiest hours 

Tali 01 rd. 

NEED —Nature’s 

t)h,reison not the need! oui basest bc{,girs 
%.Tf‘ in tht ] ooiest tliini' supeifluous 
Allow not nature mou than natuie needs., 
Man’s hie & chexp as beasts.’ s thou art a 

Tf only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, natuic neetU not wlnt thou goigeous 
wearst, 

hith scarcely keeps, thee warm. 

hllAKSPLAKb. 


NEEDLE — ihw I aitlifulnesa of the 

Iiuc is tht me lie to the pole, 

Oi as tht dill to the sun —butnil 

NEEDLE —The Peril of the 

I pity those women whose staff is then 
IK ell , foi when they km upon it, it 
£ trti not their SI k, but t'uu heart Iht 
dtiil s 1 loi Iswoiil, 111 lhi>. woill, has ofun 

I CL 1 till neidh with win h a woman sews 
to eiiu her daily bit ad I think ine nee lie 
his shin in ire thin the swoid of wxi 

II \\ 1)1 niiR 

NEGATION - Tht Powci of 

J Ik punt) of I lonl h tints is, I am afia , 
of any hull use to i np i imltss il i ii 
( imp line 1 w th llnl tl iie of In mi 
whidv eiiihl s him t > ut up to whit he 
niiy ihiuk ri lit in spite of sohcuation to 
ih eintiui \t\ltwyoii ‘in ihuelhw 
piw(i of iu.^it II 111 my lit (li‘i„e i 
Inst II in lei e willi ihe in ruse ol eon 
tiknii, ml with tin esptu mt ol th i i 
iiie>n\eniLiKis wlinli it ult fiom tin 
il) met of tin ai tut I \eiy yoiincr mm 
II i l beispo I to t njitilioii he emii I 
1 nn ih IV ys ut men williiul lung 
witii s I ) Ihiii viie-. it y m attempt to 

I itsint linn bom daii.,ci 1 v 1 ttpiip him 
out ol the w ly of it, y m itiid i him (jinit 
mill foi iny stale of hk m which lit may 
bt place I i he ^.ii h po ut is, not to turn 
him out t >0 1)011, and to y,i\e him i pilot 

II fust —S Smiiu 

N EGLECT —Conduct under 

When you meet willi neglect, let it louse 
yoi to csertion, msleal ol moitifying your 
puck Sit about kssening those delect, 
which expose you to neglect, and irapioac 
those cvecllcnees which command attention 
and respect —S bail i u 

NEGLECT—A Little 

A little ntglecl may breed gieit mischief 
For want of a nail the shot w as lost, fo’ 
w ant of a shoe the horse was lost, and foi 
want of a horse the iider was lost, beint* 
overtaken and slam by the enemy —D». 

1 RANMIN 

NEGLIGENT —The Poattion of One 
who IS 

He that thinks he can afford to bo 
negligent, is not far fiom being poor—D r. 
Johnson. 

NEGLIGENT —The Result of being 

A man of knowledge that is negligent, 
cannot but grow wild and godless.—£p. 
Hall. 
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NBQROEU. 


NEWS. 


NEGROES—DeHcnbed. 

Tmanfcs of God cut in ulwny.—D r. 
Fl'LLru. 

NEGROES.—The Faces of 

I have felt yrirninf^ of tcnderntss lo- 
warth some of these faces —or lathcr masks 
- (hat h.ive looked out kindly iipoii one in 
c.'isinl encountirs in the streets .iiul hijrh- 
ways.—L\ mb. 

NEIGHBOUR.-A Good 

Thcmistocles, inleml'iiq; to sell a farm, 
caused the erkr to proclaim that rt liad, 
among other conmiodilics, a good iicif;li- 
Ixnir, as being assnicd that this one ciieiini 
stance would b" ailvaiitageoiis to tin ^de. 
and nuuh indure tbe ehajiin’in to ])uich.i'-e 
u. —runAKcii. 

NEIGHBOUR.—Our 

Oiir neighbour ix imn! whcieici In 
may be found, whitever may be the eoloiii 
of Ins skin, into whati'vcr pk of niiseiy and 
tiegiadalion be may b.rve f,x!lui. Ncitliei 
piineipiiliLics, noi jioweis. nor tilings pit- 
will or to come, r.an ever break up that 
l.caven-created relation - -nuuRi IT. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD.—A Law of 

Thci'isa law of niighboiirhood wbicli 
d<ic> not lease a man p**!fcelly mastei on 
bis o”iu g o'lnd.- -IjUKKI . 

NEPTUNE.—Tb» TiMent of 

The tri lent of Nei'tune is the sceptic of 
tliewoild. KKF. 

NERVOUSNESS.—A Slate of 

A roan in a state of hot-brain ncrvoiisntss 
is bunuug u]). lie is like a caudle iu a 
bot candlestick, which bums olf al one cud 
and melts down at the other.—II. W. 
UtmiFR. 

NERVOUSNESS.- The Subjects of 

They j«jsscss a condition of body ch.ar.u 
terised hyfinc h.air, thin skin, small miisch ,, 
quickness of motion, and a general pre¬ 
dominance of mental manifestations. — 
Maynk. 

NEST.—A Bird's 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of this little work— 
A bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, with¬ 
out ; 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to 
cut, 

No nail to fix; no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join; his little beak was all; 
xVnd yet how neatly finish’d ! What nice 
hand, 


And every implement and means of "rl, 
And twenty year-,’ appienticcsluij to b >ot, 
Could nuilce me siidi another? Fondly 
then 

We boast of excelletife, whose noblv.'-t 
skill 

Instinctive genius foil-. —TTrRPis. 

NETTLE.—The Head of a 

\iid tlK> with whorls encin 1 -i;; graced, 

< *f wli te iiid purjile-tinted n < 1 , 

Tlic Innnlcss nettle’s he],net head ; 
f "ss at>t with fragrance to oelighl 
'I he smell, than please the c’lrious sight. 

111 ’. Msnt. 

NETTLE.—The Treatment of a 

rcndcr-baiuled. stroke a nettle, 

\nd it stMigs you foi vo'ii plains ; 

(Iia p it 111 e .1 man of meltle, 

And it soft a.s silk remains, 

• A. ITm I.. 

NEUTERS.—The Negative Character of 

N(Mit(*is, in their middle way of steering, 
\ic neither fish nor flesh. —DrYDF.n. 

ri CUTR ALITIES—Cod-Despised. 

(,od wdl have all or none; serve Him, or 
fJl 

flown before Rial, Hel, or Beliil; 
l.ithei be hot or cold ; G<xl doth tiespise, 
Abhoi, .and rejec* all neutralities 

IIfrriok. 

NEWS.—The BrinEer of Unwelcome 

'I'lic first bringer of unwelcome news 
11 itli but a losing office ; and his lonjatp 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Ri meniber’d knolling a departing friend. 

SnAKSl'KMU’.. 

NEWS-Defined. 

The m.inna of the day.—M Cretn. 

NEWS.—Evil and Good 

Of had the sooner ; 

For evil news rides post, while gorvl nevs 
baits,—M ilton. 

NEWS.—The Evil of Harte respccUns: 

The hasty divulgers of news gen''»allv 
bring on themselves the trouble of contra¬ 
dicting it.—F jrlpinil 

NEWS.—Longinff for 

The grand debate, 

ITie popular harangue, the tart reply, 

1 he logic, and the wivlom, and the w it. 
And “he loud kaugh—I long to know them 
all.—Cowi'EK, 



NEWSMAN. 


NIAGARA. 


NEWSMAN.—The Country 

IHrk ' 'tis tht Jioin o’tr yomler 

brulge, 

'1 Int with 111 wttnsonio but n* etlfiil length 
htslnclcs the wintry flood, in which the 
moon 

Sees her unwriiikkd fice icfl< cUd bri,;ht, 
lit tomts, the litnld of 11 oi y world, 
With spitler’cl Ixjots, stiippd waist, and 
frozen locks, 

\ ews fn m ill n itionb lunlberlu,^ nt his back 
line to his tlui„e, the close pack’d load 
behind, 

\ et careless what he bi m(^ , hsoneconccin 
Is to conduct it to the dchtnie I inn, 

And, having drojn) d th’ expected bag pass 
«on 

He whistles as lit goes, light In arted w re tch. 
Cold and jet thetiful, mtssenger of giief 
I’crhaps to thousands, and of joy to s< me 
1 o him indifleunt whrtlni ntf or joy 
T1 nises in ashes, and the fill of st cks , 
1‘irtlis, dialhs, an I nnnia, es epistles w t 
Withu irs, that tiukleil down tin wiilcrs 
( 111 I ks, 

hast as the j iii ids fu in hi fluent |uill 
Rut oh, til’ imj rtint bn l^ef ' usjurd in 
itb such In irt Ink in ninsi who can say 
Whit IK Its tid ngs? LowliK 

NEWSPAPER -Lift Represented by a 

7 his r< bo 1 f four piges, h ijipj woik ' 
hull not cven «ritiis ciitii i/e, tb it hoi Is 
In juisitiic atitntnn while I leid— 

What is It but a busy mip 1 1 life. 

Its lluctuiti MIS and Us vist tonccnis> 

t ow11K 

NEWSPAPERS —Editors of 

lliev preath to the people dail\, we 1 Ij 
idm nislnng kings tlumselies aKsi f 
jiiaie >r war with an aulh mty wlneli mh 
the tost Uefoimirs iml i long past eliss r f 
1 oj es wiK possessed of, luflieting mini 
leiisuK , imparling moral tncourii tmeni, 
e isilatioii, tdifieUion, m all ways dili 
,iiith “ tdn niisterm^ the discipline of the 
(lunch It miy le said, too that in 
p ivati li position the new preachers somt- 
sbnt lesembk the nundicant 1 rius of i Id 
tinus. oiitwaidlv, *ull of holy zeal, m 
w irdly, not w tthouf stratagem, and hungei 
I II teirestnal things 

NrWSPAPERS - The Fear of 

1 oin hostile ntwspi|xrs are more to be 
f i td than i thousand bijonets —Nai»o- 
I MiN I 

NEWSPAPERS —The History of 

It aj pe rs from Suetonius that a species 
of joumd 01 newspiper, was fiisi used 
amoi^ the Romans, during the goietiment 
4oa 


ot Julius Lxsai, who oideied that tin nits 
"nd harangues ol the semtois should I e 
cojned out and published, as our p irlnmen- 
t iry deb ites are pi inted for the bent fit t f 
the public it the piescnt day I his piaitiee 
wis continued to tl t time of \u^usUis who 
discontinufd it It was howtiei, resumed 
in the rei„n of Itbeiuis The tiik 
Oa lH , whiih wis ipplied to i paper that 
nine nit evei> month, about l6oo, m 
\eniie, is sujpised to le deimil fiom 
a i*ii, a small pcee of Ittliin iiioiic), m 
value about i jienny lhen in simtwho 
think the ninii is from the I atm (^< 7 1/, 
signifying, a little tieasiiiy of news Ilie 
fust 1 nghsh newsjajer wis 7 h< 1 tt^lish 
M unu , printed it lomloii, uid 

the fust nunilu of the / i/zrtVw (ti th was 
j ublislied Aovimbcr 71I1, idi’i (i^zcftes 
were tirst mtuduced into 1 lanee l6,r , m 
I eijisu, 1715, tn kinStid im, 17,2 it 
the III lie 17,5 , at Ciloine 17SO and 
the J < wti khim, -I osi IM 

NEWSPAPERS - The U&e of 

I litet 1 ij er ( f ll L d 1) 1 a\e n s m e 

I Ii qii III to the pmjx ses if luininin life 
tl \n num lompous in I dunl le volinus 

II it I neussaiy ll 1 eviiy mill tl I e n 1 
i(r|uiiiti I with his i(ntimpoianci thin 
wiili ] t eneiati ns, and to nthei In \ 
the eitnte which nia> minudialely iflcet hi 
loitune 01 (|ui(t, than tlu iciolutins I 
ancient kingdoms, in which ht las m thu 
possessions noi exjiectatii 11s , if it lit pk s 
mg to he u of the j lekiment and dismissii 11 
of tilesnieii, the bnlh of heirs, aid the 

II iiia,,e ofbeaulKs, the mthoi of jiiiini s 

III I zi Ills must he ( msuUitd isaltii I 
di 1 etisei >f b mile III kiowkdge 1 )| 

I IIINS N 

NEWTON —Sir Isaac 

■\atui< and Nature s laws lay hid in mghl 
tioi' said—“ I et Newton be ' ” and all was 
light _ J’oi 1 


I o' Newton—PncstofNature—shincsafai, 
Seins the wide woild, and iiiiml trs eieiy 
star 1 CAMTBtl L 


lie also hx d oui wand img Queen of ISight, 
W lietlui she wanes into i scanty 01 b, 

Ol, waxing bio<ad, with hei jiale shadowy 
light 

In a soft deluge overflows the skj 

J Thomson 

NIAGARA —The Fall of 

Hide’s nothing gitai or biight, thou 
glorious 1 all' 

Thou may’s! not to the fancy’s sense lecall, 
The thundei riven cloud—the lightnings 
leap - 



NICKNAMES 


NIGHT 


] he ‘‘tirring ol Iht diim1>eT>) uf the <kc])— 
laitlis cnienld mceii, aud minylmttl 
dyes— 

I he Uteiy whiteness of the iip|Ki skits - 
1 ht ticid of T.rmits, thick’mn^ is thty 
come, 

Iht hxim of cannon, and ihi beat of 
dium— 

Iht timw of btauti, and the foim <f 
'ratc- 

Iht pission and the piowiss of mii net — 
T ht smi^ of H mti m its ] iltu i hour— 

Ill unit isttd swtep of Koniui j niti — 
Ikrilannn s tii Itiit on tlu ami s i 
Americas yomii, shout of I ib il> 

Oh may tlu \v iis th it mid len m thy di tps 
Hint s|(n 1 then i i^t, iioi dimb th cii 

tiulin^siii , 

\ii 1 till lilt Hill t it lh\ suites I cast 
1 ht nail ns on thv b inks itji i t in j i ut ' 

( III I 11 


Jill then his lit sli in^L tint crow I ml 
1 V I mil 

\\hil I I ok iijivi ud to thee It woiil 1 
stem 

\ if (io<l I oui d ihtt film Ills ‘ hollow 
hai d, 

\nd hinij, his lx>w iipm thuit iwfid fn nt 
\nd spoke ill that lou 1 voite, w hith si in I 
t him 

Uhirlwtll in 1 Unios f n Ills Saviom ssiki 
‘ I ht soun I of mam w it is an I h id biik 

I h> t] o I I 1 III i] c li (lit i^i s 1 n 1, 

Vnd noti h hn itiit lus in Iht t ti in il i xks 
iJtep talkth mil i dttp Vn 1 wliit m 

V\L 

T hit ht u till jUtstion of (li itaoitt s ihlinu i 
Ob' wlnl ni ill lilt n itts that t\ti nni., 

I I om W ar s vam li uni])tt, by thy ihnmk i 

111^ silk ' 

\ta, what IS ill tlu not nnn laii niikt 
In Ins shoit lift, to thy uiut ism,T m ' 

\i)d yet,boldbabbki.vih tail th ni to llini 
Who drown il i world, and htapd the 
w ittrs fir 

Almve Its loltitst im uiitains ^i h^’it avavt 
I hat breaks, and whis]Hii of its Mai ti s 
mi^lit' HivAivai I) 

NICKN^iMFS -The Adhe<»ivtiies. of 

Iht most riiiKuloiis nuknamts <ite tlu 
mist idlusiit—II\iliilKioN 

NICKNAMES —The La8tin|rneB8 of 
Nicknomts lout for tvei —Zimmlkman 

NIGGARDLINESS—Condeinned 

Nicfi'ndlmtbs 1 not goo I hudiandry — 
A uisov 


Whcit the owner of the house is Ixninti 
fill, it IS not lor the steward to be niggardly 
—lit llAU 


NIQHT —The Advance of 

1 he sun grew low, and left the skits, 

1 ut down, some wntt, by 1 ulii s’ tyts, 
Iht miKin pull doff hti leil of light, 

1 hat hides her fate by fl ly fiom sight 
(Mysttmius \til, of bnghtutss midt, 
lliat s both her lustre and hlti shade), 
And 111 the laiithoin of the ni„ht, 

\V lOi shining hoi ns hung out her light, 

I ir uaikiitss is the jiroptr sphtri, 

Wilt 11 "'ll false glon s use t^ appear 
I ht twml >in„ St irs begin to nmsiti 
An 1 »,litttr with then b ii iw d Justit, 
Wink sleep the wtaiitd wi ild itlu vt 1, 

1 y counUifiitmgdeath itvived 

S III ILI k 

NIGHT— the Bnnver of Dieams *’ 

C) blessed Niglit' tint coints to nth end 
pool 

\lil t, liiingin"’ us duams that luie 
Oui htaits to Due abivt '—IIlRSi 

NIGHT -A Fair Good 

I 1 ill to each, 1 fair go id night 

\ii 1 pleasing drtauis, and slnmlieis light 

Sik \\ Sc 111 

NIGHT Invoked 

liti d phantasy, Iioin thy ci\t of tioiid, 
Ai 1 spitod thy jmipk wmp,, 

Nov iIHhyliguns ire allowM, 

Viiil virions slnpis of things , 

\ cl, kt them 111 I m odour use 
lo all the senses htie 
\n 1 fdl like sleep ui>on tht eyes, 
t)i niusie in the tai —Jousom 

NIGHT The Majesty of 
I) nnjestu Night ' 

Nature s gicnt imestor ' day's elder boni > 
Vnd fall cl to survive the tiaiisient sun ' 

15y ni irtils and immortils seen with awe 
V tirry trowu thy i iveii brow adorns. 

All a/nitrone thy waist, clouds, in hr aim s 
lo >m 

WPlight ihrongii vanclies of shijie iml 
shade 

Tn ample folds of drapery dicinc, 

1 hy Ikiw mg mantle form, and, he aveii 
throughout, 

Voluinm ntsly pour thy pompous train 
Ihy gloomy grandeurs—Natiiie’s most 
august, 

Jnspiiing aspect *- cl iim a giateful verse . 
And, like a sable cuitain stair d with gold. 
Drawn o tr my labours pa it, shall cleise the 
sitnt.—D k L Yoijnc, 

NIGHT —Meditation at 

'Tis night, when Mtditation bids u fiel 
We oiiee have loved, th lugh loae is at in 
01 el, 

Tht I cart, lone mourner of il‘ baffled zeal, 
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fold way, he sought to win men to virKie 
and to right; with what succciiS, let the 
Deluge answxr.—1)R. DAVirb. 

NOBILITY—Compared to a River. 

Nobility is a river that sets with .a con¬ 
stant nu<l unrleviiiting etirrent directly into 
the great rncilic Ocean of Time ; Init, «u- 
liKe all other rivers, it is more grand at ils 
source than at its termination .—(.01 'imn. 

NOBILITY.- The English 

Tf you are acquainted with the linglish 
nobility, you kiiow11i.it it is the most tn- 
lightened, the best educated, the \^l^est and 
bravest in Iiimii>e.—R ousiKAI . 

NOBILITY—General. 

Search we the s])im:s, 
And backw.anl trace llie prmciiile" of 
thing*.: 

1 here shall we find that when tlie woilil 
beg.iu, 

»)ne loimii'in mass composed the mould of 
man ; 

< Ini' jMste of fle.h on all ilegrees la slow M ; 
And Kneaded up .ilike with inout'iung 
blood. 

The same Almighty Tower mspired t!ie 
frame 

With kindiwl life, and fonn’d the souls the 
same. 

I'lie faculties of intellect .md will, 

Disiiensed with equal hand, di^jioscd with 
ei|U.i1 skill ; 

Like liberty indulged, witli choice of good 
or ill. 

'I'hus bom alike, from Virtue fir,i beg.m 
The diii'rencc that dislinguisliM in.m from 
man. 

ilc claiiiiM no title Irom deseeiit of lilood, 
1)ut th.u uhiili mailc him noble made iiJiii 
good. 

W.Tm’rl with more jiarliclcs of heavenly 
llaine. 

He wingd his upwanl flight, and .soar'd to 
lame; 

The re-st remain’d below, a tribe without 
a name. 

This law', ihougl^ custiim now diveits the 
course, 

As Nature’s institule, is y<*t in foice, 
Uncaiicell'd, though diffused: .ttul he whose 
mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in foituue, of celestial race : 
'And Tie commits the crime who calls him 
liasc, DRYDliN. 

NOBILITY,”The Influence of the 

Virtue appears mote amiable when ac¬ 
companied with iwauly, and is more useful 
when rucomincuded to the notice of man- 
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kind by the distinction of an honourable 
ancestry. Tire nobly liorn should therefore 
employ their influence to those benevolent 
purposes which can at all times be ac¬ 
complished, even when the patri 9 lic exer¬ 
tions of the field and cabinet are precluded. 
-Dr. Knox. 

NOBILITY.—A Poet’s Estimate of 

Schiller had a jiatcnt of nobility con¬ 
fer! eii upon him by the I'.mjieror of fier- 
m.tny, wliicli lie nevei used. 'I'urniiig over 
ii heap of papeiN one d.iy, in the jiresciice 
of a friend, he came to Ins patent, ainl 
showeil it c.Tielessly to his friend with tliis 
olisen.'iiion - “ 1 .supjiose you did not know 
I was Ji nohle?” and llieii bniied il.igain in 
the mas. of miscellaneous papers 111 which 
it li.wl Jong lain umli'.tuibe'l — Ak\ im . 

NOBILITY.—The Title of 

\'iitui i". the first title oJ nobility 

Mol li-UK. 

NOBLE.- The Truly 

Hi'Wi’ti it lie--i‘ seems to me 
Ti'. oii'v noble to lie good ; 

Kind hearts are more than coionet., 

And simple faith lli.rn Noiinaii blood. 

TJ NNViON. 

NOBLEMAN.—The Real 

'I’lic nobleman is he wh.ise noble mind 
I U filii'il wiili inlircd w><itb, unbolt iwM 
liiiin In- l..n(l, I)Kyiii..N'. 

NON-INTERVENTION- Defined. 

It is a incta]>hvsica1 and ])oIiltVal w’oid. 
wbuh imaiis \( ry ne.iily ibe same thing .is 
mil 1 vention. — Tai i.ia'KANU. 

P 

NGN -INTERVENTION.—The Law of 

One country has no right lu intcrfeie in 
the mienul aJfaiis of another. Noii-inler- 
veiition is the law ; interveiilioii is only tlie 
exteption. ■ \Vri j 1 ng’i on. 

NON-RESISTANCE—Practically Illus¬ 
trated. 

Robert llarclay, the celebrated apologist 
of the fjuakers, and Leoiiaixl Kell, a 
memlicr of the same Society’, were severally 
attacked by highwaymen m England, at 
different limes, lioth faithfully adhered to 
their non-resistance principles, ,and both 
signally triumphed. The pistol w'as levelled 
at Barclay, and a determined demand made 
for his purse. C’ahn and self-possessed. ho 
looked the roblicr in the face, with a linn 
but meek bcnigaily, assured liim he wn^ 
/its and every man's friend, that he was 
willing and ready to relieve his w’nnls, that 
he was free from the fear of death through 
a divine hopp in immurtoliiy, and, therefore, 
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was not to l»e intimiclatwl by a deadly 
weapon ; and lU''n appodml to bim whelbet 
he could have the heart to shed the blood 
of one who hafl no other feelini; or purpose 
but to do^him good. The robber was con- 
founilcd ; his niellod, his brawny arm 
trembli'd, his pidol fell to his side, and he 
fled from the presence of the non-resisLmt 
liero whom he could no lon‘.jer confront. — 
ARVlMi, 

NONSENSE.—The Triumph of 

Nonsense and noise will oft prevail, 

W lien honour and affection lad. 

j.t.ovn, 

NOON.—A Calm 

It was so calm, that scarce (he fcMtheiy 
w'ced 

‘si>wn by some eagle on the topmost sloiie 
.'swayed in the ah.—.S‘urn.i \. 

NOON.—The Ovrrpowermi' Utat of 

Where stiikes the sun, 
With sidlriest benms, upon tiip saiuly pUin, 
Oi stony niouut, or in the i lose, deep sale, 
The haimlc-.s lo..usl of this v esieiii thme, 
At inle’vals, amid the leaves un-eeii, 

Is heaid to ^ing with one unbioken sound, 
As svilli a long'drassii bie.ilh, beginning 
low. 

And rising to the midst with shiilln swell. 
Then in low' eailencc dying all .\w iv. 

I'eside the stirain, lollertcd in a floek, 

The noisch s, liuttt.illu.s, though on the 


ground. 

Continue ibll to wave their ojmmi f.tn.s 
Powder’d with g(dd ; whdf on the lutliiig 



banks, 

K^st, with their thin transjiareiit wdngs ouf- 


•spread 

As when they fly. Oftt’me.s, tliongh seldom 
seen, 

The cuckoo, that iu summer haunts our 
groves, 

Is heard to nio.(n. as if at every breath 

Panting aloud. The hawk,' in mid-air high. 

On his broad pinions sailing r.nind and 
round. 

With not a flutter, or but now' and then, 

As if his tremlding balance to regain. 

Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 

And all again is still. —WiLCux. 

NOON.—Rest at 

Where the tall oak Hs spreading, arm en¬ 
twines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade com¬ 
bines. 

Where flows the murmuring brook, invit¬ 
ing dreams, 


Where bordering hazels overhang the 
si reams 

Whose rolling current, winding round and 
round. 

With frequent ^11 makes all the woods 
resounfl. 

Upon the mos.sy couch my limbs I cast, 

And even at noon the sweets of eveniag 
taste.—(I ay. 

NOSE.—The Construction of the 

The organ of .smell is a much simpler 
[ construction than the eye or fho ear; and 
as it stands closely related to the necessities 
of animal life, it is more laigely developed 
in the lower cieatvues, who hunt their prey 
by the sicnl, tinn it is in ourselves. Ifs 
construelion maybe explained in a woid 
The nostril opens inlo a huge arched 
cavity, with manycniled ]>artilioii-. pailhally 
dividing It inlo additional spaces. Tin- 
w.ills and arch of this cavity arc constructcvl 
of bone, and lined with a soft, moist, vel¬ 
vety membiane. resembling that inside the 
mouth. Over tliis membrane sprc.id a nnt^. 
titude of small thicad.s or nerves lesenibltng 
[ the twigs of a branch ; there are many siwh 
branches within the nostril, and they join 
together so as to form larger branches, 
winch may be compared to the boughs of 
a tiee. Those finally tenniiiatc in a num- 
bei of Stems, oi tninks, sever.il for each 
nostul, viliich pass upwards through aper- 
luus provided for them in the lool of the 
arched cavity, and teimin.ite hi the brain. 
We have tlius, as it were, a leafless nerve- 
tree, whose roots are in the brain, and 
whf»sc boughs, branches, and twigs spreiul 
over the lining membrane of the nostril. 
This nerve is termed the olfactory: when 
w'c wish to smell anything —for example, a 
flower w'e close our lips .and draw in our 
breath, and the air which is thu> made to 
cuter the nose carrie.s with it tlie odorous 
matter, and brings it in contact with the 
iamiric.itiuns of the nerve of smell. Every 
inspiration of air, whether the mouth is 
clb.sed or not, causes any odorous .substance 
present in that air to touch the c.\panded 
fllaineiits of the nerve. In virtue of this 
contact or touching of th« nerve and the 
volatile .scent, the mind becomes conscious 
of odour, though how it does s(i we know 
as little as how the mind bcc b or hears ; we 
are quite certain, bow’cver, that if thi* 
olfactory nerve lie dc'troyed, the sense of 
smell is lost. -Prok (J. Wiison. 

NOSE.—The Indicationa of a 

A rose with a sharp edge indirales 
aptitude to anger; a thick and depressed 
nose denotes vicious inclinaHon'-.; a full, ‘ 
solid, and obtuse nose, like that of lions 
and Molossian dogs, is a sign of courage 
G 40 Q 
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and audacity; a hooked and aquiline nose 
rcvesds a iroyal knd magnificent mind ; init 
a crooked soul is betrayed by a notie that is 
I lent on one side.—T agliacok/-1. 

* 

NOTE-BOOK.—The Advantages of a 

A book of while paper. Take such a 
liook ; journey with it through the woild ; 
carefully attend to every matter, whether 
political 01 not, which appear-, to you rc- 
niark.at)lu; noU* it for the information of 
yourself and otheis; and in this way you 
ivill make an excellent work, fiom which 
you may learn much. Kxpenenci and ob¬ 
servation aie to be preferred to all other 
lK»oks.~.Srkivi,R. 

NOTES."-The Importunity of 

Uow shall I describe the worrying im¬ 
portunity of note-.! Fm a men, nothme- 
a ye-., a no, -the first idler that likes fne-- 
off a little note at me. All day long J am 
n niaik for this practice. A incic Infli, 
ypa 'ly! 1»y no means; it inlemijrts, it 
teases, lidgits; not to stiy that one ha's to 
.answer! All, yes I 1 too have felt the 
charm of wiiting long letters to those one 
loves; I know the f.iscinalion of the aiii- 
malcd leply. when tw'o nnnds give out 
spark 1 at the missing of the blades; but 
there mtisl be letsuic for this; the man who 
i-. h.ar.is-.ed by a packet of uigent missive-., 
will never be able to allow himself the ex- 
(|iMsi(i ))lci,uie of writing as inchniition 
piompl- No, liew'ill t.ike note-paper of 
the smallest si/e, wrill w-nle his laigesl 
hand, and tell his leading facts ns curtly as 
he can ; then stuff the sheet into the envelope. 
t}uiek, fa'-len, stamp the cnvclojie; thy|n on 
to atiollier, and another, till the fatigued 
mind se.iHcly knows what it is about;—till 
the paulysed fingers refuse their oflice ;— 
till lilt pen gmids inste.td of gliding over 
the piiier till, likea reliellious slave, you 
ait -ti'cd with a fnnttc inclination to break 
the iiistuinieiits of join toituie, and throw 
out of w indfiw - hikst.ind, blotting-book, 
bundle of h'ttcis, po-.ttn.ui, and yoiirsell 
loo. and have done with it all!—CiVs- 
r\i IX. 

NOTHING — Habits and Schemes Ended in 

Some I'f the most decii-rooted of out 
h.il)it.s and iii-.toins originate in Nothing, 
and some of the most magnificent schemes 
of man have ended in Nothing.— Mrs. 
lUl.FtifK. 

NOTHING—Useless. 

Thcie is nothing u-seless to men of sense: 
clever people tmn everything to account.— 
FoKlAINlt. 
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NOTHINGS.—Mere 

Variety of meie nothings gives moee 
pleasure than uniformity of something.— 
KtClITER. 

NOVEL.— Advice against a 

Dr. Goldsmitli, who had himself wri ten 
a novel, in writing to Ins brother respect¬ 
ing the education of his son, uses this strong 
language ;—“ Above all things, never let 
yonr son touch a novel oi romance. How- 
delusive, how (lestmctive are those features 
of consummate bliss • They teach tin* 
j'oiiihful niiiiil to sigh alLci beauty and hap- 
])niess that ncvei esi-tul; to despise the 
little good that Fortum has mixed in out 
cup. by exjiecting moie than she evci gave ; 
.nid in general—take the woul of a man 
who his seen the W'otld, and studied it 
nniie bv expericnee than by ])ucept—take 
my word foi it, 1 say, ilial such honks 
leach u-> very little of the woild ’’—Arvinr 

NOVELIST.—The Gicat 

The great novelist should be a jui 1, 
yihilosojiliei, aiul mah of the woild, liisul 
into one. I'luierstanding man as well as 
men, the elements ol human iialnre as well 
as the laws of then eombin.ilions-he 
should ]iossess the most e-xtensuc iinictical 
knowlnige of society, the ment iinivers.il 
sympathies with his kind, and a natiiie at 
once sliiewd and impassioned, ob.eivanl 
and creative, with latge farulties hainio- 
luonsly lialanced. Ills enthusiasm should 
neves hmry him into Ingeitry of any kind, 
not even into bigoted hatred of liigultv ; 
for never appearing personally in liis work 
as the champion of any of his characteis, 
repieseiUiug nil faithfully, aud slludioiu. to 
give even Satan his due, he must simjdy 
c'xhibit things m then right relations, asel 
trust that iiunahty <if effect will result fiom 
truth of icpicscntation.—Wmrri.E. 

NOVELISTS.—A Chaige against 

Few of tht'ir heioines are happily dis¬ 
posed of.—Z immerman. 

NOVELS.—A Wish concerning 

I have often maintameil that fiction may 
tie niucli more mslructive than real history. 
I think so still; but viewing the vast rout 
of novels as ihe)> me, 1 think the,*y do 
inc.i1culjble mischief. I wish wc could 
Collect them all together, and make one 
v.ist tire of them ; I should exult to .see the 
smoke of them ascend like that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; the judgment would be 
just, - Foster. 

NOVELTY.—The Influence of 

Tlie enormotui influence of novelty—the 
way in which it quickens observation, 
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sharpens sen<«ation, and exalts sentiment— 
is nut half euoup[h taken note uf by us, and 
is to me a very sorrowful matter. And 
yet, if we try to obtain perpetual change, 
change itself will become monotonous; 
and then we are re«laccd to that old <lcspair 
—“If water chokes, what will you drink 
.ifter it?” The two points of practical 
wisdom in this matter arc—first, to be 
content with as little novelty as possible at 
.X time ; and secondly, to pieserve as much 
as possible, tlie sources of novelty — 
Kuskin. 

NOVELTY,—The Love of 

('f all the passions that jiossess manknul, 
'I’he love of novelty rules most the mind ; 
In search of this, from realm to u-aliii we 
roam, 

Our fleets tome fraught with tvtry folly 
home. htioii. 

NOVELTY.—Useful 

Novelty is the foundation of the love of 
knowledge, which is nothing but the desire 
of «ny«/novelty.—S. SMl'in, 

t 

NOVEMBER.—The Month of 
No sun, no moon ! 

No mom, no ii<>cii, 

No dawn, no dusk, no pioper lime of day; 
No sky, no earthly view, 

No Instance looking blue, • 

No road, no street—no “ t’other side of the 
way; ” 

No end to any row. 

No indications where the crescents go ; 
No top to any steeple. 

No recognitions of familiar pcojile. 

No courtesies for showing ’em— 

No knowing ’em ! 

No travelling at all, no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way, no notion , 

“ No go,” by laiirl ot ocean ; 

No mail, no post, 

No news from any foreign coast; 

No paik, no king, no aflenio iii gt utility, 
No company, no nobility ; 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member; 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies no bees; 
No fniits, no flowers, no leaves, no biids, 
November! A. Warwhk 

NOW.—The Eternal 

God is the eternal nmv ! 

11. W. Beecher. 

NUMBERS.—The Poet’s 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp'd in number'll for the numbers came. 

Poi'E. 


NUMBERS.—Reverence for 

1 reverence nnmbcrs; but only when they 
produce proofi not when they shun inquiry. 
—St. Athanasiu.s. 

NUN.—The Lafbentatlon of a 
» This IS not home ! 

And yet for this I left my giilhood's bower, 
Shook the fresh dew from April’s budding 
flower. 

Cut off my golden hair. 

Forsook the tiear and fair. 

And fled, as from a serpent ’>1 eyes, 

Home and its holiest cliaiities ; 

Instead <'f all things licautilid. 

Took this decaying skull, 

1 lour lifter hour to feed «iy eye. 

As if foul ga/.e like this could pmify; 

Itroke the sweet ties that Gotl had given, 
And sought to wm Ihs heaven 
1»V leaving home-work all undone, 

'I he home-iace all unrun. 

The fair home-garden all untill’d, 

1'he lionie-afletlions all unfilled ; 

As if these common rounds of work and 
love 

ere drags to one whose spirit soared above 
Life’s tame and easy ciiclc, and who fain 
Would earn her crown by self-sought toil 
and pain; 

Ixvl captive liy a mystic power, 

Da/zlcd by visions in the moody hour, 
When, sick of earth, and self, and vanity, 

I longed to lx* alone 01 the ; * 

Mocked by mv own self-hrooduig heart, 
i' nd plied with every w ilc and ai t, 

Tli:it roiild seduce a young and yearning 
soul 

To start (or some mysterious goal, 

And seek, 111 cell 01 savage waste, 

The luic of blighted hope and love mis- 
iilaccd. 

# * 

Vet ’tis not the haul bed^ nor the lattice 
.small, 

Nor the dull damp of this cold convent- 
wall ; 

*Tis not the fi ost on these thick prison-bars, 
Nor the keen shiver of lliese wintry star' ; 
Vor this coaise raiment, nor this coarser 
food, 

Nor bloodless lips of withering woman¬ 
hood ; 

’Tis not all these tliat make me sigh and 
fict. 

’Tis something deeper yet,— 

The unutteral Ic void within. 

The dark fieicc warfare with this heart of 
sin, 

The inner bondage, fever, storm, and w’oc. 
The hopeless conflict with my hellish foe, 
’Gainst whom the grated lattice is no shield, 
To w liom this cell is victoiy’s eho.sen field. 

t • '* • * 
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And I have fled, iny God, from Thee, 
From Thy glad love and liberty; 

And left the road where blcsiiitigst fall like 
light. 

For self-made hy-paths shaded o’er with 
night ? 

Oh Icarl me luilc, my God, ^ 

To the for'.aken road, 

Life’s coinmon heal, that then-, 

Kveti in tlie inidsl of toil tiiul cai c, 

I may find Thee, 

And in Thy love he free !—Dk. Bonar, 

NUNNERY. 'An Objection to a 

So ieties of this s>oit might pcrlujis he 
exituded to otiicr classes, and to other 
countries, with some utility. 'J'hc only oli 
jeelion to a nunnery is that thosi' wlm 
change their niiniLs cannot chaiig- thcii 
situation. That a nuiuhcr of unmarried 
females should colleil togelliet into one 
nias.s, and subject theniselves to some fe>v 
rules of convenience, is a system which 
might afford great resoiiii'cs and accommo- 
d.ation to a number of helpless indi\ideals, 
without proving iniurious to the cMiimu- 
iiify ; unless, indetd, an> very lim'.d sUiles- 
man shall he alarmed at the progress of 
celibacy, and imagine that the incica^e 
and multiplication ol (he huni.ui nice m.iy 
become a ineie antuituUHl hab.t. — S. 
.SMflll. 

NURSERY.—Tlic Influence of the 

The nursery anticipates tlie school .and 
Uk' Gliureh : it sows the first seed, and ni 
that little home the atmosphere of the 
world first comes into close contact with 
the child’s moral and immortal iiatme. 
Looked at in its true light, what is the 
nursery but just the nexr age in its bud 
and blossom?--D r. A. Thomson. 

NURSERY TAVES.—English 

The world is jirohably not aw.are of the 
ingcMiuity, humour, good seii.se, and .sly 
satire, contained in many of the old English 
mirscrvtalcs. They have evidently been 
tue sp,}riive productions of able writms, 
who would not trust their names to iwo- 
duciions that might he considered lieneath 
their dignity. The ponUerou.s woiks on 
which they relied for immortality have, 
perhaps, sunk into oblivion, and cameil 
their names down with them; while their 
unacknowledged offspring flourish in wide- 
spreading and never-ceasing popularity.— 
\V. Irvxng. 

NUTTING.—The Pleasure of 

O’er pathless rocks, 

Through beds of matted fem and tangled 
thickets, 

4U 


Forcing my way I c.iine to one dear nook, 
llnvisited, whcie not a broken bough 
Diooped wiili ila withered leaves, ungra¬ 
cious sign 

Of devastation ; but tiie liarels ro->e 
Tall and erect, with milk-white oluslera 
hung, 

A virgin scene! A little while 1 stood 
Breathing with such sui>pression of the 
}ie.rrt 

.As joy delights in ; and with wise rcitmint, 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet * * * I'licn up 1 rose, 

And dragged to earth both branch ami 
hough, with crush 

Ami merciless ravage; and the shady nook 
(if h.uels, and tlie giecn and tnossv bower, 
Defoimed and sullied, patiently' gave up 
'riieir qiiii l lx iiig.- W. WoriisWor I ti. 
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OAK.—An Addresii to an 

'I'liou wast a Iwuhlc once—a cup and 
hall. 

Which babes might jilay with; ami the 
thievish jay, 

.Seeking her food, with ea.e might Iiave 
jiiirloin'd 

'J'hc auburn nut that held thee, swallowing 
down 

Tliy yet close-folded kititucle of Iniughs 
.\ml all thine embryo vastness at a gulp ; 
But K.ite thy growth decrectl ; aiitumn.il 
rains 

Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil. 
Design’d Uiy cradle ; and a skipping dew, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, pre- 
par’d ^ 

I'lie soft receptacle, in w'hich, secure, 

'I’liy rudmienU should sleep the winter 
throiq^h. 

Thou feU’st mature ; and in the loamy 
clod. 

Swelling with vcget.ilive force instinct, 
Didst hurst thine egg, as theirs the fabled 
Twins, 

Now stars; two lobes, protruding, pair’d 
exact; 

A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 

And, all the elemem.s thy puny growth 
Fo.st’riiig propitious thou becam’st a twig. 

Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a 
fly 

Could shake thee to thy root—and time 
has been 

When tempests could not. At thy firmest 
age 

Thou had’st within thy Ijole solid contents, 



OAK. 


OBEDIENCE. 


That might have ribh’d the sides and 
plank’d the deck 

Of some flagg’d admir.il; and tortuous 
arms, 

The sliipwright’s darling treasure, <li 1st 
present 

To the four-riu.irtcr’il windi, rolnisl aiul 
bold, 

Warp’d into rough knee-timber, many a 
load ! 

Dut the axe spared ihec.—C owI’ER. 

OAK.—The Majesty and Strength of the 

iJoliold the oak docs young .and vcnl.inl 
stand 

.Above the grove, all others to eonm.inil ; 

I lis widc-cstended limbs the foiesi ciown'll, 
Shading the lives, as well .as tluy the 
ground ; 

Young niumuiring tcnijicsts iu In, boughs 
arc bicd. 

And gathering clouds foim round his lofty 
hc.ul; 

Oiitr.igeoiislluiiider, stormy winds, .and lain, 

1 >ischaige thtir fury on his lusid in v.iin ; 
E.arllifpirikes below, and lightnings Innn 
almie, 

Kend lilt his trunk, nor his fix’d lOol 
remove. - IJ j- yckmoric. 

When fell’d to earth, a shijr it sails 
Through dashing waves and driving g-.ilcs ; 
And now .it se,i, agon defies 
I'lie threat'iiing clouds and howling skies. 

Iluui.r. 

OATH.—The Breaking of an 

Tie that imposes an oatli, makes it, 

Not he that tor conienience takes it: 

Then how tain any man be said 
To break an oath he never inailc ? 

These rcatfons may, perhaps, look oddlv 
To til’ wicked, though th' evince ine godly. 

S. Bt’lI.EK. 

OATH.—Conoent Necessary to Loosing 
from an 

A bond of an oath cannot be loosed 
without the consent of all parlies concerned; 
particularly the consent is re<iuired of the 
party in who.se behalf the oatn was made. 
—Bp. Sanderson. 

OATH.—The Danger of an 

Swear not; an oath is like a dangerous 
dart 

Which, shot, rebounds In strike the shooter’s 
heart. —Kan dolpk . 

OATH.—The Essence of an 

The essence of an oath lies obviously in 
the appeal which is theicby made to Gml, 
or to divine knowlerlge and power. The 


customary lorm establishes tliib—“ .So hi ip 
me God.” The loitin words (known to 
have been used as early a.s the sixth cenluryh 
whence our English form is taken, ran tlius ; 
—“Sic me Ucus adjmnl et hac sancti 
IimH;relia —So may Goil and these holy 
Gospels help me; that i-.—*' a.s I say the 
iriUii,” The present ciistum of kissing a 
hook containing the Gospels has in I'ingland 
taken the jilace of the latter clause in the 
Latin formula.— Beard. 

OATH.—A Rash 

.V ijsli o.uh, wlieihrr kei>t or broken, 
fiiipiently produces guilt. -Dr. JoHNSuN. 

OBEDIENCE.—The Beauty of 

Obtdienee, promptly, fully given, is the 
most 111 ail'i fill thing that walks the eatlh. 
- 1)R, Rai.kioii. 

OBEDIENCE—sometimes a Banc. 

Obedience, 

Bine of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
M..kis shiies of men, and of the human 
Iraine 

A mecliani/cd autuinalon.—SllELLEV. 

OliEDIENCE.—The Evidence of 

11 is the onlj' satisfactory evidence of the 
sinceiity of our profession.—B ridces. 

OBEDIENCE.- -Kilial 

General George Wa'Jiington, when quilc 
young, lias about to <>o to sea as a iniilship- 
nian ; everything was .irr.inged, the ves.sel 
lay op])osite his father’s hoti'^e, the little 
boat had come on shore to l.ake him off, ,ind 
his whole heart was bent on going. Altet 
la-, tiunk had been earned down to the 
boat, lie went to bid his motliir farewell, 
and S.IW the tears biu-sling from her eyes. 
However, he said nothing to her ; but he 
.saw that his mother would be distressed if 
lie went, and perhaijs never lie happy iigain. 
He jtist turned round to the servant and 
sakl—“ Go and tell them to fetch my trunk 
back. I will not go away to bre.ik my 
mother’s heart.” His mother was struck 
with his decision, and she saiil to him — 
“George, God has prumisid to bless the 
children that honour their parents, and I 
believe He will bless you."—A rvine. 

OBEDIENCE.—Passive. 

The doctrine of p,issive obedience is so 
repugnant to the genuine feelings of human 
nature, that it can never be completely acted 
on. A secret dread that nopulat vengeance 
will awake, and Nature assert her rights, 
imposes a restraint Vhlch the most de- 
terniiit^l despotism is not able to shake off. 
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OBBDIBNCB. 


OBSTINACY. 


The rude reason of the multitude may be 
^icrploxcd; but the sentiments of the heart 
are not easily perverted.—*R. Hall. 

OBEDIENCE—Tested. 

There was once a slave called yKsop, 
A courtier, to whom the king had praibc<l 
^•Aop for bis obedience, answered—“Well 
may he love thee, for thou loadcst him 
with all he can desire j but try him with 
some j>aiiiful thing, and then thou wilt see 
what his love is woilh.” Now in the king’s 
garden there grew a nauseous lemon, the 
stench of which was such that few could 
bear to appn>ach it. The king told .d^sop 
to go and cut one of the lemons and eat 
every bit of it. ^lisup accordingly cut the 
Iruit, the largest he could find, ami ale 
every bit of it. Tlie wily courtier said to 
him—“ How can you bear to swallow such 
a nauseous fruit?” He answered—“My 
dear ina.ster has done nothing but hud me 
wilb benefits e7>fry ilay of my life, and shall 
1 nor, for his sake, c.lt anr bitter fruit 
without complaint or asking the reason 
\vhy SlIlMMKLPKNN JNCK. 

OBLIGATION.—Advice reupecting an 

Accept an oldigation without being a 
slave to the givei, or insensible to his kind- 
ness.— Wo'rroN. 

^ OBLIGATION.-Moral 

Moral obligation bindu men without pio- 
mise or eontract.—l)i<. WhUSTKR. 

OBLIGE.—Why we should 

We must oblige everybody as much as 
we can: we have oiten need of the as.si.st- 
.mec of tho<x 4 inferior to ourselves.—FoN- 
1 aiNh. 

OBSCURITY.—The Desire for 

Where one desires obscurity, a thousand 
yearn for notoriety. Wlierefore? Because 
the former is repuNivc to human nature, and 
the latter is an outflow of it.—I)R. Davils. 

OBSERVATION.—The Pleasures of 

WliAt a large volume of adventures may 
lie gt^ped within this little span of life, by 
him who interests his heart in eveiything ; 
and who, liaving eyes to see what time and 
eluuice are perpetually holding out to him 
as he joumeyelh on hib way, misses nothing 
he can fairly lay his hands on ! I pity the 
man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and cry—“’Ti5 all barren.” And so 
it is; ami so is all the world to him who 
will net cultivate the fruit it oflers. *' I de¬ 
clare,” said I, clappiiw my hands cheerily 
together, "that were J in a desert, 1 would 
find out whei’ewith in it to coll forth my 
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aflections. If T could do no better, T would 
fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or 
seek some melancholy cypress to connect 
myself to. I would court their shade, and 
greet them kindly for their protection. I 
would cut my name upon them, and swear 
they were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert; if their leaves withered, I would 
tiach myself to mourn, and when they 
rejoicetl, I would rejoice along with them.” 
—Stekne. 

OBSERVER.—An Acute 

lie alone is an acute observer w ho c.in 
observe minutely without Ixiing obscived. 
—Lavatkr. 

OBSERVERS.—The Observed of all 

'1 he loiirlier’s, suldier’.s, scholar's, eye, 
longue, sw'ord ;— 

'1 lie expectancy and rose of the fair .Staley— 
'Ihc glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, — 

The observed of all observers. 

.SlIAKSPEAEE. 

OBSERVERS.—Superficial 

There are some jicrsous that never arrive 
at any deep, solid, or valuable knowledge 
in any science, or any business of life, be¬ 
cause they are pcqiettially fluttering over 
the surface of things, in a curious or wan- 
ilcnng search of iiifiiiile variety; ever bear¬ 
ing, leading, or asking after something 
new, but imijaticnl of any labour to lay up 
and preserve the ideas they have gained ; 
tlieir souls may be coiinured to a looking- 
glass, that wheresoever you turn it, it re¬ 
ceives the images of all objects, but retains 
none.—D r. Watts. 

OBSTACLE.—Overcoming an 

The more powerful an obstacle, the more 
glory we have in overcoming it.—MOLliaE, 

OBSTINACY.—No Resource for 

Most other passions have their periods of 
fatigue and rest,—theiPsufferings and their 
cure; but obstinacy has no resource, and 
the first wound is mortal.—D r. Johkson. 

OBSTINACY—a Vice. 

Obstinacy is certainly a great vice; and 
in the changeful state of political afi^rs it 
is frequently the cause of great mischief. 
It happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almost the whole line of the great and 
raasculinevirtues—constancy, gravity, mag¬ 
nanimity, fortitude^ fidelity, and firmness, 
are closely allied to this dis^eeable quality, 
of which you have so iust on aUiorrenoe; 
and in their excess, all these virtues very 
easily fall into it.—B urks. 



OCCUPANCY, 


OCEAN. 


OCCUPANCY—the Right to Property. 

Occupancy gave the original right to pro¬ 
perty in the substance of the earth itself,— 
HLACKSTONE. 

OCCUPATION.—The Want of 

The Mi'ant of occupation is no less the 
plague of society than of solitude. - Rous¬ 
seau. 

OCCUPATIONS.—The Difficulty of 
Making 

If we have no necessary occupation, it 
becomes extremely difficult to make to oui - 
selves occupations as entirely absorbing as 
those which netessily iraposei).--S. Smith 

OCEAN.—Love for the 

I have loved thee, Ocean • and my joy 
Of youthful sports \vas on thy breast to 
be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, ouwanj • fiom a 
boy 

I ■wanton’d -with thy bieakeis; they to 
me 

Weic a delight; and if the fnsh'ning scsi 
Marie thorn a terroi, ’twas a pleasing ftat , 
For 1 was as it weic a child of thee. 

And trusted (o thy billows far and near. 
And lairl my Inuid upon thy maiic—ns J do 
here. ' Byron. 

OCEAN.—A Mountain-View of the 

Beneath their feet a burnished ocean lay, 
Ghiteiing in sunshine. Far adown, like 
snow. 

Shook from the bosom of a wintiy cloud. 
And drifting on the wind in feathery ilflkcs. 
The sea-gulls sailed betwixt thccaiUiand 
sky,^ 

Or, floating on the bosom of the deeji. 
Pursued the hening-slioal with dexterous 
aim. 

Far, far away, on the horiron’s t^lge. 

The wliitc sails of the homew.'ird scudding 
ships 

Gleamed like the lilies in a garden plot. 

Or like the scattered shicds of fleecy cloud 
I eft by the Kvening at the gate of Night, 
To shimmer in the ]e.aden-coloureJ sky, 
And drink the splendour of the harvest 
moon, 

Their glancing breasts reflected from afar 
The noonday $anlight.— Mackay. 

OCEAN.—<rhe Power of the 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
rolU 

Ten mousind fleets sweep over thee in 
vain; 

Man marks tiie earth srith ruin—his control 
Stow with the Acre; upon the watery 
plain 


Thewiecks are all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
Wlien, for a moment, like a drop of niiii, 
lie sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and 
unknown. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the 
walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations 
quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their cajntals;— 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs 
make 

Their clay creator the vaiii title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of wai ; - 
These aic thy toyf^ and as the snowy 
flake. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 
mat ’ 

Alike the Armada’s jiriJe, or sjioils of 
I'laialgai. Uykon". 

OCEAN—al Sunrise. 

Tlie interminable ocean lay bene.ath, 

At depth immense ; not<)uiet as lieforc, 
l’'(jr a faint Inrcath of air, e’en at the heiulit 
till whith I stood scarce felt, played over 
it. 

Waking iiimimcious dimples on its f.iec, 

As though ’iweie conscious of tlie splendid ^ 
guest 

Tliat e’en then touch’d the threshold of 
heaven’s gates. 

And smiled to bid him vrelcomc. Far 
away. 

On citbei hand, the broad-cnrfcd Leach 
stretch’d on ; 

Ami I could see the slow-paced waves 
advance 

One after one, and spread upon the sands, 
Making a slender edge of peaily foam 
Just as they biokc ; then sottly falling 
liack. 

Noiseless to me on that tall head of rock, 

As it had been a jnetme, or de->cned 
Through optic tube, leagues off. 

A tender mist 

Was round Ih’ hoi i/on and along the vales; 
But the hill ( 0 ])s stood in a crystal .air ; 

The cope of heaven was dear and deeply 
blue. 

And not a cloud was visible. Toward the 
east 

An atmosphere of golden light, that prew 
Momently bnghtei, and inlmsely biight, 
Proclaimkl Ih’ approaching sun. Now, now 
he :omes: 

A daszling point emerges from the sea ; 

It sraeads ; it rises; now it seems a dome 
Of enming gold ! higher and rounder now 
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It now, lik 0 huge 

C/light und firp, U rcntS) t^on the rith 
Of wntciv-Iingcrs therc*a moment—then— ’ 
Soars up.—A’UU‘.Rsrt»«E. 

OCTOBER.—The Mont^ of 

A fcong for dun Ootober, 

TI>at lints the woods ui’ Vnoon, 

Ami fills wi’ pensive rustbni; 

llie wooded dells aroun*; 

While liillie, merle, and marvis 
Noe langct jiipc wi’ pride, 

' Nor lai ks wi’ .song sahite a.s 
On the green hdl-side. 

A old nests are noo beginning 
*1 o peep frne woods fast thinning, 

And wi’ nae thoclit o’ sinning 
Lainls death are scatteiin’ wide ; 
While some are ^mbhn’ sairly 
O' fields that yield l>nt sparely : 

Jjiit Nalurt yetlo^s*r.irely 
On the green hiU-side.—W ingate. 

OFFENCE.—Necessary and Unnecessary 

It is a foolish project to avoid giving 
ofTenoe ; but it is our duty to avoid giving 
unnecessary offence. It is necessary oifenre 
if it is given by (he truth; but it is un¬ 
necessary if our on 11 spirits occasion it.— 
K. Cecil. 

OFFiBlNCES.—The Division of 

l|( llie most natural division of all offences 
is into those of omission and those of com¬ 
mission.—A ddison. 

offended.—M en 

Men arc never more offended than when 
we depreciate their ceremonies and tusages. 
—MONTF.SQiriEU. 

OPFERINQS.— Numerous 

In the Mosaic economy there were burnt- 
offerings, sm offerings, peace-offerings, tres- 
jiais-offerir^, thanK^ffenngs, wave-offer¬ 
ings, and heave-offciings. Pagan nations, 
also, present offeiings to their deities. 
Christ, by the offering of Himself, has 
supnsifdea the use of all other offerings, 
havinff made atonement for all men.— Dr. 
Webster. 

JOPFICB.—The Love of 

Profligacy in taking office is so extreme, 
that we nave no doubt public men may be 
found, who for half a century would post¬ 
pone all remedies for a pestilence, i^tlie 
preservation of their places depended upon 
^ the propagation of the virus.— S. Smith. 

OPPICSE.—A Naval 

the naval officer of the station, 
wilf^is hearty fresh face, and his blue eye 
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that has pierced all kfuds o( wedtl^ .if 
warms our hearts when he pomes In^ enureh 
on a Suj^ay, with that lM.ght miptifte of 
blue com, buff waiitcoat, black neckerchief, 
and g(dd epaulette, that is associated in the 
minds of ;^I Engli&hmeu with brave, un- 
|)ti‘tending, cordQ national service. We 
like to look at Him in his Sunday state; and 
it we wpre First Lord (really possessing the 
imlispcnsable qualification for the office of 
knowing nothing Whatever anout the sea) 
we would give nim a ship to-morrow.— 
Dickens. 

OIL. - Midnight 

Few—very few--altaiii to eminence in 
learning who do not consume gicat quanti¬ 
ties of nridnight ^il m studying mmotrs 
authors and m forming their own miuds.— 
Dr. Davies , 

OLD.—Beginning to Grow 

I saw thaUlimc of life b^in 
Wlien every m. 111 , fhe port approaching, 
ouj^t 

To coil the roiies, and take the canvas in, 

D VN te. 

OLD.—The Pear of Growing 

Among the various follies by which we in- 
cr°asc the natural and unavoidable miscties 
of life, is the dread of approaching age. 
The sight of a grey hair has often caused a 
severer pang than the loss of a child or a 
luisbacd. After a certain age, evciy re¬ 
turning birth-day is saluted with silent sor¬ 
row, and we conceal the number of our 
years with as much solicitude as the con¬ 
sciousness of ail atrocious ciime.-*-DH. 
Knox. 

OLD.—Prematurely 

There is an order 
or mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age. 

Bvron. 

OLD.—The Remit of being 

Yon are old; 

Nature in you stands oh the very verge 
Of her confine.—S hakspeark. 

OLIVE.—The ‘ 

The palm, the vine, the Cedar—each hath 
^wer - 

To bid fair Oriental s^pes glance by, 

And each quick ghstening of tlte laurel 
bower * 

Wafts G][ecian ima.ges o’er Fancy’s eye: 
Hut thou, pale olive! in thy branches lie 
P'ar deeper spells than prophet grafe of old 
Might e’er enshrme : f'could not hear thee 
sigh,, * '* 

To the wmd's faintest whisper, nor behold 
Oqe iriiiva of thy leaves’ dun mvetygreen, 
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OPIWIOK^* 


Wititeut high thou^ts and solemn of that 
' Secne * 

'^en ia the garc^ the Redeemer <f»yed; 
'When pale stats looked upon His fainting 
head, 

And angels, minutering in silent dread, 
Trembled, perchance, within thy trembling 
shade.—H em^NS. 


Mount Olivet lies immediately to the 
east of Jenisalcm. It consists of a range 
of four mountains, with summits of unequal 
altitude. The loftiest of tliese rises from 
the scene of our Sayiour’s a^ny—the 
garden of Gethsenume About half-way 
up IS a ruined mQii|L‘itery, built on the spot 
where Jesus sat and Wept over the city. 
The olive *tiU grows there, and as spon¬ 
taneously yields its fruit as in the d.i 3 rs of 
■ David and our Lord. The view from the 
summit is said to tie very grand, combining 
more interesting objects than any in the 
world •—the valley of Jehoshapnat, the 
garden of Gethsemane, the city of Jcnisi- 
Ism, the plains of fentho, the valley of the 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea. There is on 
the top a wretched village, inhabited by 
Arabs ; and in the centre of thivis erected 
a small octagonal building, maiking the 
spot from whmh our Ixird actually rose into 
heaven. The monks say that the print of 
His foot is still to be seen. This print is 
m the rock, enclosed by au oblong border 
of marble ; and pilgrims may at any time 
he seen taking wa,x impressions of the holy 
footstep.— Dr MTarlane. 


OMEN.—A Bad 

It is a bad omen when sre enter on the 
path of honour srith our eyes turned back¬ 
wards from the first step. -Corneille. 


OMBNINQS.—Evil 

Evil omenings do bat point out conclu¬ 
sions wUch are most unlikely to come to 
pass.—S ir W. Scott. 


And seud then’s groaning” ghoitsdO^lgwer 

Of horiid hell This the wide world doth 
bnng 

To devastation.— Henry More. 

* OPINIONw—Lilreratity In 

I could never divide myself from any 
man upon the difference of an opinion, or 
be angry with his judgment for not agreeing 
with me in that from which within a few 
days I should dissent myself.—SlR T. 
Browne. 

OPINION.—Public 

Public opinion is the powerful lever 
which m these days moves a people for 
good or foi evil; and to public opuuon we 
mast tlicrefoie appeal if we would achieve 
any lasting and bmeficial results,—P rinpe 
AruFM. 


' Prime ministers cannot do without it; 
the only man who can is the man who has 
neither profession nor public duty. Every 
one else has to pay a certain price foe hia 
office, fiom the throne to the parish oon- 
stible.—W. RoBFRrsuN. 

OPINIONS.—Golden 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of peopic. 
Which should be worn now in their newest 
gloss, — SUAKSPEAHF. 

OPINIONS.<r-RsliEioua 

Some people’s leligions opinions are ohly 
a stake dnven m the ground; does not 
grow,—shoots out no green,—remains just 
thocy and just so .—EobTERk 

OPINIONS.—The Non-Crimfaiality of 

Opinions, so far from being under the 
power of other meh’s will, are not undo* a 
man’s own; they are the offspri^ of hkt 
reason, whether he be well or ill-mformed. 
Opinions, therefore, cannot be justly imput¬ 
ed to any man as crimes.—D r. J. Moore. 


OPINION—Detned. 

Opinion is when the assent of the under¬ 
standing is so iaf gained by evidence of 
pfobabuity, that it rather indines to one 
persuasion than to another, yet not without 
a mixture of uncertainty or doubting.—S ir 
M. Hale. 

OPINION.—The Effect of 

'Tis opinion 

That makes the riven heaven with trumpets 
rinft , 

And ^ndering engine murderous balls 
outsbng, 


OPINIONS—not Trotha. 

Opinions are not necessarily tmths any 
more than botanical proporitioni are trees. 
—Dr. Thomas. 

OPINIONS.—Vulgar 

Vulgar opinions are suited to vulgar 
capatnties, and adapted to the ends of those 
that govern. He that will learn the truth of 
thingk must leave the common and beaten 
track whifo none but weak and se^e 
minds are satisfied to trudge along continu¬ 
ally. But common or uncommon are not 
the marks to distinguish truth or falsehood, 
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OPERATIONS. 


ORATOR. 


and therefore should sot be any bias to us 
in oar inquiries. We should not judge of 
things by men’s opinionsi but of opinions 
by things.— Lockk. 

OPERATIONS.—Heartieas 

Heartless operations arc but hearty dis¬ 
simulations. —^W. Skckkk. 

OPPONENT.—The Way to Answer an 
In answering an opponent, arrange your 
ideas, out not your W'ords; consider in 
what points things that resemble, differ, 
and in what those things that differ, re¬ 
semble ; reply to wit with gravity, and to 
gravity with wit; make a full concession 
to your adversary, and give him every 
credit for those arguments you know you 
Ctin answer, and slur over all those which 
ou feel you cannot; but above all, if he 
as the privilege of making his rejily, take 
especial care tli.i-t the strongest thing you 
have to urge is the last.—C oi.ton. 

OPPORTUNITIES.—Chance 

Chance opportunities make its known to 
others, and still more to oui'selves.— La 
RoCHEKOUrAUU). 

OPPORTUNITIES—for Eternity. 

Opportunities ate for eternity, but not to 
eternity.—W. .Sti’KliR. 

OPPORTUNITIES.- Making 

A wise man will m.ike more opportunities 
than he liiiils.—L ord IUcon. 

OPPORTUNITY—Comes to All. 

Opportunity, sooner or later, comes to 
all vvh<i work and wish.—L ord Stanley. 

OPPORTUNITY.-The Guilt of 

O Opportunity thy guilt is great! 

’Tis thou that exeeut’sl the traitor’s trea¬ 
son; 

Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb 
may get ; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou points the 
season; 

’Tis thou that spurns at right, at law, at 
reason ; 

And in thy shady cell, where none may spy 
him, 

Sits Sin, to seiite the souls that wander by 
him.— Shaksi'kake. 

OPPORTUNlTY.~The Neglec|.of on 

Neglect a golden opportunity when, in 
the order of events, it presents itself, and it 
may nevermore return.—£. Davies. 
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OPPORTUNITY.—The Preciousnesa of 

Opportunity is a golden word, and Ls 
itself more precious than rubies.— J. A. 
James. 

OPPOSITION.—The Effects of 

The effects of opposition are wonderful. 
There are men who rise refreshed on hearing 
of a threat;—men to whom a crisis which 
intimidates and p.'iralyses the majority,— 
demanding, not llie faculties of prudenie 
and thrift, but comprehension, immovable- 
nuss, the readiness of sacrifice—comes grace¬ 
ful and beloved as a bride I —Emerson. 

• 

OPPOSITION- Necessary. 

A cerlaiu amount of opposition is a great 
help to a man. Kites rise against, not with, 
the w iiid. Even a head-wind is belter than 
nothing. No man ev<T worked iiis voyage 
in a de.id calm. 'I'lie best wind for every¬ 
thing, in the long run, is a side wind.— J. 
Neal. 

OPPRESSION. —Different Forms of 

'J’lvere is the oppiessioii of common-place 
ideas, which lay down their owm level, and 
remorselessly lop off wdiatevcr outgrows it. 
'J'here i-> the oppression of coarsd minds, 
who impose their own rude vigour ou the 
weak. Tliere is the oppression of incom¬ 
plete natures, who go ou straight before 
them, breaking and bruising without mercy, 
hee.iusc they lack ears to hear. There is 
the oppression of a luuglity, jiriMaic spirit, 
that with a mocking smile withers up all 
that it f.tils to comprehend.—G asparin. 

OPPRESSORS—Everywhere. 

There are sharks in the ocean, and wolves 
in the forest, and eagles in the air, and 
tyrants on thrones, and tormentors in cot¬ 
tages.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

OPTIMISM.—The Cause of 
Optimism arises cither from a stagnation 
of intellect, or insuperable indolence. Who, 
saving the optimist, \till indiseriminatety 
approve of the good and the evil, pain 
and jilcasure, life or death?— Zimmerman. 

ORATOR.—The 

(ktihcring his flowing robe, he seemed to 
stand 

In act to speak, and graceful stretched his 
hand. POPE. 

ORATOR.— A. Sincere 
An obscure man rose up to address the 
French Convention. At the close of his 
OT^on, Mirabeau, the giant genius of the 
Revolution, turned round to Ins neighbour, 
and eagerly asked—" Who is that ?* The 
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other, who had been in no way interestcti 
by the address, wondered at Mirabeau’s 
curiosity. Whereupon the latter said — 
“That man will yet act a great part;” 
and, asked to explain himself, added— 
“He speaks as one who believes every 
word he says.*—Du. Guthrik. 

ORATOR.—The True 

He is the true orator who can treat humble 
subjects with delicacy, lofty things impres¬ 
sively, and moderate things temperately.— 
Cicero. ’ 

ORATORY.—The Effecta of 

Wlien the Roman people had listened 
to the diffuse and polished discourses of 
Cicero, they departed, saying one to an¬ 
other—“ What a splendid speech our orator 
has made I ” But when the Athenians 
heard Demosthenes, he so filled them with 
the subject-matter of his oration, that they 
quite foq'ot the orator, and left him at the 
finish of his harangue, breathing revenge, 
and exclaiming—“Let us go and fight 
against Philip ! ”—CoLroN. 

ORATORY.—Efforts to Learn 

I owe my success in life to one single fact, 
namely;—At the age of twenty-si'ven I 
commenced, and continued for years, the 
process of daily reading and speaking upon 
the contents of some historical or scientific 
book. These off-hand efforts were made 
sometimes in a corn-field, at others in the 
forest, and not unfrequently in some distant 
bam,with the horse and ox for my audilurs. 
It is to this early practice in the great art of 
all arts that I am indebted for the primary 
and Icarling impulses that stimulated me 
foru'ard, and shaped and moulded my entile 
subsequent destiny. Improve, then, the 
superior advantages you here enjoy. Let 
not a day pass without exercising your 
powers of speech. Theie i."- no power Ukc 
that of oratory. Csesar controlled men by 
exciting their fears; Cicero, by captivating 
Uieir affections and swaying their passions. 
The influence of the one perished with its 
author; that of the other continues to this 
day,— Clay. 

ORCHARD.—The Beauty of an 

A wicket opens, and transmits us into the 
regular and equi-distant rows of an orchard. 
This plantation is so nicely adjusted, that it 
looks like an arrangement of rural piazzas, 
or a collection of diversified vistas. The 
eye is, evenrwhere, entertained with the 
exactest uniformity; and darts with unob- 
stmeted ease, from one end of the branq^g 
files to the other. On all the boughs'lies 
a lovely evolution of blossoms; arrayed in 


milky white, or tinged frith the softest rod. 
Crowding into one general cluster, without 
relinquishing a vacant space for leaves, they 
form the fairest, the gayest, the grandest 
alcove that fancy itself can imagine. It is 
really like the Court of the Graces. None 
can approach it without finding his ideas 
brightened, and feeling his temper exhila¬ 
rated. —J. Hervev. 

ORDER.—The Advantages of 

Well-ordered stones make architecture; 
well-ordered social regulations make a 
constitution and a police; well-ordered 
ideas make good logic ; well-ordered words 
make good writing; well-ordered imagina¬ 
tions and emotions make good poetry; 
well-ordered facts make science.—PkOK. 
Blackie. 

ORDER—to be Contended for. 

We must contend for order; and chiefly 
where virtue fb concerned. All must not 
be referred to a hereafltar. For, a disor¬ 
dered stale, in which aU present care of 
things is given up, vice uncontrolled, and 
virtue Defected, represents a very chaos, 
and reduces us to the beloved atoms, chance, 
and confusion, of the atheists,—S haft1!.s- 
rokv. 

ORDER—Dehned. 

Ordei is the sanity of the mind, the 
health of the body, the peace of the city, 
the security of the state.—Du. Soui'HEY. 

ORDER—in Everything. 

Everything that exists in the world, every¬ 
thing that has either been made by God, or 
that has been produced by man, of any per¬ 
manent value, is only some manifestation 
of ordei in its thousand-fold possibOities. 
Everything that has shape is a manifesta¬ 
tion of order; shape is only a consistent 
airangemenl of parts; shaiielessncss is only 
found in the whirling columns that sweep 
across African saharas; but even these 
columns have their curious balance, which 
calculators of forces might foretell, and the 
individual grains of sand of which they art 
composed, reveal mathematical miracles to 
the microscope. Every blade of grass iii 
the field is measured ; the green cups and 
the coloured crowns of every flower are 
curiously counted ; the stars of the firma¬ 
ment wheel in cunningly calculated orbits; 
even the storms have their laws 1 —Prof. 
Blackie. 

ORD BR—Heaven's Plret Law. 

Order is heaven’s first law; and this con- 
fest, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the 
rest, 
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More rich, more wife; but who infers from 
hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common 
sense. Port. 

ORDER—among the Planete. 

The heavens themselves—^the planets, and 
this centre. 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order. 

SUAKbFEARE. 

ORGAN.—The Effect Produced by an 

I rememl>er once strolling along the mar¬ 
gin of a stream, in one of those long shcl- 
tcied vaUcys on Salisbury Plain, where the 
monks of former agt‘.s had planted chapels 
and built hermits’ cells. There was a little 
parish church near; but tall elms and 
quivering alders hid it from the sight, when, 
all on a sudden, 1 was startled by the softiui 
of the fnll organ pealing on fhc ear, accom¬ 
panied by rustic voices, and the williu; 
choir of village maidens and children. It 
rose, indeed, “like an exhalation of rich 
distilled perfumes." The dew from a thou¬ 
sand ]>asturcs was gathered in its softness— 
the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. 
It came upon the heait like the calm beauty 
of death ; Fancy caught the sound, nii<l 
Faith mounted on it to the skies. It filled 
the valk'y like a mist, and still poured out 
its aidless chniit, and still it swells upon 
tlie car, and wraps me in a rolden trance, 
drowning the noisy tumult of the world !— 
Hazlii r. 

ORGAN.—The Praise of the 

I )]i! what art can tench, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise i 
Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sajuncious of the lyre s 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higliei; 
W'lien to her organ vocal breath was given, 
All angel heard, and straight appear’d— 
Mistaking earth for heaven !— Dryden. 

ORGANIZATION—Defined. 

What is organization but the connection 
of parts in and for a whole, so that each 
part is, at once, end and means?—S. T, 
Coleridge. 

ORNAMENT.—Deceived with 

The world is still deceived with ornament: 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
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But, being season’d with a g^cious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the gro.ssness with fair ornament? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

Shakspeare. 

ORNAMENT.—True 

True ornament is the expression of the 
beautiful, the representation of the good, 
wherever it may be found.—E, Davies. 

ORNAMENTS.—False 

Exactly as a woman of feeling would not 
wear false jewels, so would a person of 
honour disdain false ornaments. The using 
of them is just a downright and inexcusable 
lie. You use that which pretends to a 
M'orlh which it has not; .vhich jiretends to 
have cost, and to be, what it did not, and 
is not; it is an imposition, a vulgarity, an 
impertinence, a sin. Down wlSi it to the 
ground, grind it to powder, leave its ragged 
place upon the wall ratlier; you have not 
paid foi it, you have no business with it, 
you do not want it 1 Nobody wants such 
ornaments in this woild, but everybody 
wants integrity. All the fair devices th.t 
were ever fancied arc not worth a lie. Leav>' 
your walls as ban* as a planed board, or 
build them of baked mud and chopped 
stiaw, if need be; but do not rougli-casi 
them with falsehood.— RUSKIN. 

ORPHAN.—The Condition of an 

The condition of an orphan is one of 
the saddest that can possibly be imagined. 
Ushered into a world full of sin and rife 
with temptation, yet without any conscious¬ 
ness of the dangeis to which he Is exposed, 
and having no parent’s hand to guide or 
voice to bless, he must fight his own way 
through a multitude of dilTicuIties, and form, 
single-handed, Ills own destiny. — Dit. 
Davies. 

ORPHAN.—The Sacrednesa of an 

An orphan is emphatically a sacred being, 
inasmuch as Deity has him in His special 
care, and has made special provisions for 
his happiness and safety. Woe to him, 
therefore, who attempts to injure him in 
any wise 1 In so doing, he “ toucheth the 
apple of God's eye,” and ere long will feel 
the weight of God’s hand. —Dr. Davies. 

OSTENTATION.—Minds Inclined to 

Good and bountiful minds are sometimes 
inclined to ostentation. This infirmity un« 
hapuily loweis the character of all their 
kind and liberal acts.— Bf. AtterbURY. 
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OSTENTATION.—Puffed up with 

As you see in a pair of bellows, there is 
a forced breath without life, so in those 
that are puffed up with the wind of osten¬ 
tation, there may be charitable words 
without works.—B p. Hall. 

OURSELVES.—Seeing 

O wad some power the giftle gie us. 

To see-ourselves as others see us 1 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion.—R. BURNS. 

OWL.—The Shriek of the 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal 
bellman 

Which gives the stem’st good nighf. 

Shakspkare. 

OWL.—Superstition regarding the 

Tliis bird is commonly regarded as the 
harbinger of misfortune and death, so that 
many mort^ly hate it, and show little 
gratitude for its nocturnal song. Of this 
common superstition I do not approve, 
though I will so far make use of it as to 
accept from the bird an admonition on the 
subject of my mortality. It m.iy perform 
to me the office of the chamber-page, who 
every morning called out to the heathen 
king—“ Remember that thou art mortal.”— 
SCRIVEH. 

OXYGEN.—The Sources of 

The oxygen we arc breathing, was dis¬ 
tilled for us some short time .ago by the 
magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the 
great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the 
Amaeon. The giant rhododendrons of the 
Himalayas contributed to it, the roses and 
myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon-trees 
of Ceylon, and forests older than the flood 
buried deep in the heart of Africa, far 
bemnd the Moimtains of the Mo<>n.— Prof, 
G. Wilson. 


P. 

PAGANS.—The Gods of the 

None of the ancient Pagans considered 
their Gods a.s eternal. They generally sup¬ 
posed them immortal, that is, exempt from 
aeath ; but they generally had some tradi¬ 
tion about the birth of each of them. 
Indeed, several of them were confessedly 
dead men, whom they imagined to have 
been raised to the ranlu of the gods by their 
great deeds on earth. Thus Romulus, the 


foimder of Rome, vras.worshipped by the 
Romans under the title of Quirinus; and 
Hercules, and many others, worshipped by 
the ancient Pagans, were deified men, 
supposed to have gained immortality by 
their eminent virtues, and especially by 
their feats of war.—^A bp. Whately. 

PAGANS.—Objects Worshipped by the 

So far were the ancient Pagans from 
belicvit^; that "in the beginning God 
made the heavens and the earth,” tmt, on 
the contrary, the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and many natural objects, 
were among the very gods th^ adored. The 
heavens,—that is, the sky,—the atmosphere 
around us,—^they worsmpped under the 
titles of Zeus, or Dk, of Jupiter, or Jove— 
and (among the Canaanites and Baby¬ 
lonians) of Baal, Bel, or Bclus. They 
worshipped the earth also under the title of 
Demeter and Cybele, called by our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors—Ilcrtha, (whence our 
words—“earth” and "hearth,”) and by 
them most especially venerated. The 
Pagans also worshipped the sea, under the 
title of Neptune; the sun, under that of 
Pheebus, or Apollo ; and the moon, under 
that of Diana. These last they called the 
sun and daughter of Jove, meaning that the 
sun and moon were produced by the 
he.'ivens.— Abp. Whately. 

PAID.—Well 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Shakspeare. 

PAIN.—The Design of 

We are not to seek pain ; but when it is 
sent to us we arc not to fret and OTumble 
at it, but try and go cheerfully along, as 
though we did not feel it. It is for our 
good, our purification—^for nothing is so 
purifying as pain, if it be rightly home.— 
II. W. BEECHF.R. 

PAIN.—The Fear of 

When a man allows pain to get the mas¬ 
tery over him,—when he Ls anxious to avoid 
it on all occasions, and is ever moaning over 
what k unavoidable, then he becomes an 
object of contempt rather than pity.— Hum¬ 
boldt. 

PAIN—following Pleasure. 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as 
its shadow ; but the misfortune is—that in 
this particular case the substance belongs to 
the shadow, the emptiness to its cause.— 
Colton. 

lyilN.—The Proportion of 

The lower animals whom we govern may 
pgrhaps, and probably do, suffer pain ; but 
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it is reserved for us to be clothed with such 
a network of sensitiveness that our pain is 
alwrays in proportion to our perfection, and 
he who feels pain the most acutely is, 
prolably, the nearest to perfection.—H. 
White. 

PAIN.—Strength must Yield to 

In the middle ages, those who had studied 
the arts of torture knew well that the man 
who could face the lion in the amphitheatre, 
or sit l>oldly on the heated iron seat, would 
be overcome by the simple dropping of 
water, day by day, on the same j)lacc, like 
the firm rock corroded by the waves of ages. 
So our own .strcngtii must yield to pain.— 
¥. W. Kobkrtson. 

PAIN3.—Poetic 

Tliere is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.—C owper. 

PAINTER.—The Instruments of the 

The poet paints with wonls, the painter 
with walks.—A nmuai<k. 

PAINTER.—The Task of the 

A doubtful task 

To pniut the finc.sl features of the mind. 
And lo most subtle and mysterious things. 
Give colour, strength, and motion. 

Akenside. 

PAINTERS. —The Industry of Eminent 

When we rc.id the lives of the most 
eminent painters, every page inronus us that 
no part of their time was spent in dissi[>a- 
liou Kven nn increase of fame served 
only to augment their industiy. To Ijc 
rimvincctl with what jieisevering assUluity 
they pursued their studies, we need only 
reflect on their method of proceeding in 
their most celebrate<l works. W hen they 
conceived a subject, they first made a variety 
of sketches, then a finished drawing of the 
whole; atter that a more correct drawing 
of every separate part—heads, liaiidb, feel, 
and pieces of drapery; they then painteil 
the picture, and after all re-touched it from 
the life. The pieluies thus wrought with 
such pains, now appear as the effect of 
enchantment, as if some mighty genius had 
struck them off at a blow.—S ir J. Rey- 
NOU>S. 

PAINTINO—Defined. 

Painting is the adaptation of poetry to 
the eye ; the concentration or natural 
imagery; the skilful combination, in a 
limiled space, of the idea of infinity, with 
the perception of objects that are visible 
at a glance.—M adden. 
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PAINTING—Eulogized. 

Blest be the skill which thus enshrines the 
great. 

And rescues virtue from oblivion’s fate 1 
Which seems to fix the falling stars of 
mind. 

And still preserves their lustre to man¬ 
kind ; 

Immortal art 1 whose touch embalms the 
brave, 

Discomforts death and triumphs o’er the 
grave 1 Suek. 

PAINTING.—The Origin of 

It has been supposed that the origin of 
painting ar(«e fiom a young Corinthian 
female tracing the shadow of her lover’s 
profile on the wall os he lay asleep.—D r. 
Davies. 

PAINTING.—Speculative 

Siieculative painting, without the assist- 
i auce of manual operation, can never attain 
to perfection.— Dkvden. 

PAINTING AND POETRY. 

Painting is a dumb poetry, and poetry is 
a painting that can speak.—S imonides. 

PALM-TREE.—The Use of the 

The palm-tree, from its erect and noble 
grow'tli and its heavenward direction, is 
I used in Psalm xciL i 2 , as an illustration of 
I the righteous. Its branthes arc also lused 
ns emblems of victory or liuimph. In the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the great multitude 
who stood hefivre the throne and before the 
[ Lamb aic represented .as “dothed with 
. white robes, and palms in their hands. 
Prof. Ualfopr. 

PANTHEISM.—The System of 

Pantheism is a system which confounds 
the Infinite and the finite, and w'hich ma^^es 
God the sum of all tliing.s. God, it teaches, 
is brutal in brate m.atter, mighty in the 
forces of nature, feeling in the animal, 

I thinking and conscious o;;ily in man. This 
I system is, in its first aspect, more noble 
than material atheism, but in truth it is 
not less fatal to all that is noble and good. 
It indeed makes man, nay, the beasts that 
perish, nay, the very dung on the earth— 
divine; but it also makes God human, 
animal, material. It degrades what is high 
by exalting what is low. Better to deny 
God than to debase him I Pantheism is, u 
possible, a worse atheism.—Bp. Jeune. 

PANTHEISM—Taught by the Poet. 

And these men shall forget you.—Yea, but 
wc 

Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient 
sea, * 
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And heavea-high air august, and awful 
Cure, 

And all things good; and no man’s 
heart shall l^at 

But somewhat in it of our blood once shed, 
Shall quiver and quicken, as now in us the 
dead 

Blood of men slain and the old saue 
life’s desire 

Plants in their fiery footprints our fresh 
feet.—S winburne. 

PANTHEISM.—The True 

A full mind is the true pantheism, plena 
Lytton. 

PAPER.—The Origin of 

So paper—thiit article so u-seful in human 
life, that repertory of all the arts and 
sciences, that minister of all governments, 
tliat broker in all trades and commerce, 
that second memory of the human mind, 
that stable pillar of an immortal name— 
takes its origin from vile rags ! The rag- 
dealer trudges on foot, or drives his cart 
through the towns and villages, .and his 
arrival is the signal for se.irciiiag every 
corner, and gathering every old and useless 
shred. These he takes to the mill; and 
there they are picked, washed, mashed, 
^aped, and sized, in short, formed inltt a 
fabric beautiful enough to venture unabash¬ 
ed even into the presence of princes and 
mouarchs !—Scriveu. 

PARABLE.—^The Dennition of a 

Parable is truth veiled, not truth dis¬ 
membered ; and as the eye of the under¬ 
standing grows more piercing, the veil is 
seen through, and the truth stands revealed. 
—-E. Irving. 

PARABLE.—The Essence of a 

Truth, half betrayed in beauty, half 
shrouded in mystery, is the essence of a 
parable.—G. Gilfillan. 

PARABLE.—The Intent of a 

A parable is rot like a looking-glass, to 
represent all forms and faces, but a well- 
drawn picture, to remonstrate that person 
whereof it is a counterfeit. It is like a 
knife: with the haft it cuts not, with the 
back it cuts not; it cuts with the edge. 
A candle is made to light us not to heat 
us ; a stove is made to heat us, not to light 
us.—T. Apams. 

PARADISE.—The Earthly 

Paradise was a place of bliss without 
drudgery or sorrow.—L ocke. 


PARADISE.—The Earthly 

Its trees and fruits, its fields arrayed in 
verdure and adorned in flowers, the life 
which breathed in its winds and flowed in 
its rivers, the serenity of its sky and the 
splendour of its sunshine, together with the 
immortality which gilded and burnished all 
its beautiful scenes, have filled the heart 
with rapture, and awakened the most 
romantic visions of the ima^nation. The 
poets of the West, and still more those of 
the East, have, down to the present hour, 
kindled at the thought of this scene of 
beauty and fragrance; and the very name 
of Kdcn has met the eye as a gem in the 
verse which it adorned.— Dr. Dwxgiit. 

PARADISE.—The Heavenly 

Bat where is this paradise? what is this 
pai adise ? We can say, in an.swer to these 
questions, that with this heavenly paradise 
into which ihe redeemed at death do enter, 
the ancient, the earthly paradise is not fit to 
be compart. In the one, the direct inter¬ 
course with Goj^ was but occasional; in tlic 
other it shall be constant. In the one, the 
Deity was knoun only as lie revealed 
1 liinself in the works of creation and in the 
way.s of llis providence; in the other, it 
will bo as the God of our redemption, the 
God and Eathcr of our Lonl and Saviour 
Jesus, that lie will be recognized, adored, 
obey^—all the higher moral attributes of 
llis nature shining forth in harmonious and 
illustrious display. Into the earthly para¬ 
dise the tempter entered; from the heavenly 
he will he shut out. From the earthly 
I)aradisc sad exiles once were driven; from 
the heavenly we shall go no more out for 
ever. Still, however, inter all such imper¬ 
fect and unsatisfying comparisons, the ques¬ 
tions return upon us—Where, and What is 
the paradise of the redeemed ? Our simplest 
and our best answers to tho.se questions per¬ 
haps are these—Where is paradise? wher¬ 
ever Jesus is. What is paradise? to be for 
ever with, and to be fully like our Lord.— 
Hanna. 

PARADOX.—A Perfect 

If thou art an able man, thou art wise ; if 
not, thou art an able man. —Ti ieophrastus. 

PARDON.—The Aasuronce of 

Though pardon is passed in heaven at 
once, and in the most perfect manner, yet 
the sense of it may be wanting; for the 
assurance of that pardon is mostly given by 
degrees, as believers are able to bear it— 
Bogatzky. 

PARDON.—The Divine Reason for 

It is only and simply for His own cake 
that God p^ons.—HU ntinqik>n. 
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PARDONS.—-One who never 

The oiTender never pardons,—G. Her* 
BERT. 

PARENT.—The Pleasures of a 

Look how he laughs and stretches out his 
arms, 

And opens wide his blue e^res upon thine, 
To hail his father; while his little form 
Flutters as winged u ith joy! Talk not of 
pain I 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent!— Byron, 

PARENTS.—The Hope of 

For parents to hope everything from the 
good education they bestow on their c’ il- 
dren is an excc.ss of conhdcnce; and it is 
an eciually groat mistake to expect nothing, 
and to neglect iu—L a BruyKre. 

PARENTS.—Impreasiona made by 

.StTongor far than education—going on 
before education can commence, pos^lily 
from the vciy lirst momcijjs of conscious¬ 
ness, we liegm to impicss ourselves on our 
childirn. Our char.xctor, voice, fcatuics, 
qualities —modified, no doubt, by entering 
into a new being, and into a diiTcrcnl oi- 
^ni/ation—arc impressed upon our chil¬ 
dren. Not the inculcation of ojiinions, but 
much rather the formation of principles, 
and of the tone of character, the deriva¬ 
tion of qualities. Physiologist-s tell us ot 
the derivation of the mental qualities from 
the father, and of the moral from the 
mother. But, be this as it may, there is 
scarcely one here who cannot trace back 
his present religious character to some im- 

E ression, iu early life, from one or other of 
i.s parents—a tone, a look, a word, a habit, 
or even, it may be, a bitter, miserable, ex¬ 
clamation of remorse.—F. W. Robertson. 

PARENTS.—An Incentive for 

The sacred books of the ancient Persians 
say—If you would be holy, instruct your 
children, because all the good acts they 
perform will be imputed to you.— Montes¬ 
quieu. 

PARENTS.—The Influence of 

As the youth, plunged amid the tempta¬ 
tions of a city life, opens his desk, his eye 
may light ona Shechem-stone—the last letter 
. of a pirent's affection, full of the yearnings 
holy solicitude; or the Bible, with Hs 
flyleaf blotted with a mother’s love and 
tauR. That mother may have been sleep¬ 
ing quietly for years under some yew-tree 
in ft viUa^ church-yard hundreds of miles 
Rway; bat her voice still speaks,—the old 
tones, choked with tears, are hwrd,—the 
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hand that was wont to be laid on his head in 

f irayer as he knelt on her lap, knocks at bis 
leart-door, and does not knock in vain.— 
Macduff. 

PARENTS.—Joy from the Thought of 

Epaminondas was one of the greatest 
generals of Greece. When he had con¬ 
quered Sparta and delivered Greece, in the 
midst of universal applause, he was heard 
to say—“ My joy arises from my sense of 
that which the news of my victory will 
give my father and mother.”— Stretch. 

PARK.—A Description of a 

Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, v ith here and there clum])s of 
gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of 
foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping in 
silent heids across them, the hare bounding 
away to the covert, or the pheasant sud¬ 
denly bursting upon the wing. The brook, 
taught to wind in the most natural mean- 
dciings, or expand into a glassy lake; the 
rcqiicstercd pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, and the yellow leaf sleeping on its 
bosom, and the bout roaming fearlessly 
about its limpid vraters; while some rustic 
temple, or sylvan statue, grown green and 
dank with age, gives an air of classic 
sanctity to the seclusion.—W. Irving. 

PARLIAMENT.—The Invective and 
Personality In 

I'hc invective, and the ridicule, and re¬ 
tort, and iiersonahty, which are frequently 
indulged within the walls of a parliament, 
and from which much amusement appears 
to be derived to the members and to the 
public, imply a sufficient degree of foiget- 
lulncss of the purpose for which parlia¬ 
ments meet. A spectator might sometimes 
imagine that the object of the assembly 
was to witness exhibitions of intellectual 
gladiators, rather than to debate respecting 
the welfare of a grcRt nation. Nor can u 
be supposed that if this welfare were sufii- 
ciently, that is to say constantly, dominant 
in the recollection, there would be so 
much solicitude to expose individual weak¬ 
nesses and absurdity, or to obtain peraonal 
triumph.— ^Dymond. 

PARLlAMENTS/->The Evil of Septennial 

It is intolerable, that in so huge a roace of 
man’s life as seven years, he would never 
be able to correct the error he may have 
committed in the choice of a representative, 
but be compelled to see him every year 
dipping deej^ into corruption, a ItelpleM 
sp«^tor of the contempt of his interests 
and the ruin of his country. Htting the 
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present period of parliaments a nation may 
sustain the greatest possible changes; may 
descend l)y a succession of ill counsels, 
from the highest pinnacle of its fortunes to 
the lowest point of depression; its treasure 
exhausted, its credit sunk, and its weight 
almost completely annihilated in the scale 
of empire. Ruin and felicity are seldom 
dispensed by the same hand, nor is it likely 
any succour in calamity should flow fiom 
the wisdom and virtue of those 1w whose 
folly and wickedness it was inflicted.— 
R. Hall. 

PARODY—Non-Critical. 

Parody is no criticism: one might make 
a duck-pond out of a fountain.—LynoN. 

PARSIMONY—Condemned and Punished. 

When that imperial city—Constanti¬ 
nople, was besieged by Mahomet the Great, 
the good Emperor did to the utmost of his 
power for the defence of the place: he 
sold the very church-plate, and all his on n 
jewds, to pay the soldiers; then, with tcais 
in his eyes, besought his covetous subjects 
to lend him supplies. They pleaded po¬ 
verty, protested they had it not, tliat they 
were grown poor for the want of trade; 
and thus, for want of what they might have 
well spared, both they and their city ware 
lost—a city of that great wealth, that it is 
a proverb among the Turks to this day, if 
a man grow suddenly rich—“lie hath 
been at the sacking of Constantinoi>le.”— 
Knolles. 

PARTING.—Abruptness in 

Abruptness is an eluiiucncc in ])arting, 
when spinning out the time is but the 
weaving of new sorrow.—S uckling. 

PARTING—a Form of Death. 

Every parting is a form of death, as 
every re-union is a type of heaven,—^J. 
Edwards. 

PARTING.— The Moment of 

It is the saddest and the sacredest 
Moment of all with those who love. 

P. J, Bailey. 

PARTNER.—A Stupid or Perverse 

A man or woman, with a stupid or per¬ 
verse partner, but still hoping to sec this 
partner become all that is desired, is like a 
man with a wooden leg wishing it might 
become a vital one, and sometimes for a 
moment fancying this almost possible!— 
PoSTBR. 

PARTY—Defined. 

PaiW is the madness of many for the 
gain of i few.—PuPB. 


PARTY,—The Head of a 

He that aspires to be the head of a 
party, will find it more difficult to please 
nis friends than to perplex lus foes.— 
Colton. 

PARTY-MAN.—A Determined 

lie knows very little of mankind w'ho 
expects, by any facts or reasoning, to con¬ 
vince a determined party-man.—L avater. 

PASSION.—Action in Relation to 

What is done without passion, is generally 
done coldly; what is done from passion 
alone, you may have reason to repent of. 
—Zimmerman. 

PASSION.—A Curb for 

There is no curb for passion like a strong 
will.—D r. Collyer. 

PASSION—after Defeat. 

Passion gets less and less powerful after 
every defeat.—S. Smith, 

PASSION—Defined. 

Passion is the «1runkenness of the mind. 
— 'jI’ENSER. 

PASSION.—Headstrong 

When headstrong passion gets the reins ol 
reason, 

The force of nature, like loo strong a gale, 
Por want of ballast, oversets tlie vessel. 

Higoons. 

PASSION—Influences the Heart. 

A little jogging puts a clock or watch 
out of frame; so a little passion the 
lieart—PiiiLiv Henry, 

PASSION.—The Need for 

Without some calm passion,—some de¬ 
gree of some species of desire,—the mind 
could not long endure.—S. Smith. 

PASSION.—The Ruling 

The ruling passion, be it what it wiD,— 
The ruling passion conquers reason still. 

Pops. 

PASSION.—Not the Slave of 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear 
him 

In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of 
hearts! Shaksfbarb. 

PASSION.—The Terribleness of 

How terrible is passion 1 how our reason 
EalU down beu»re it, while the tortur’d 
frame. 
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Like ft ihlp d8$h’d bjr fierce eacounlering 
tides, 

And ojf iier pilot spoil*d, drives round and 

round. 

The jipott of wind and vrave !—^Bakforp. 
PASBIOKA-^The Conquest of the 

Strong as bur passions are, they may 
he starved into submission, and conquered 
without being killed.—CoLTON. 

PASSXONS.-^Ths Influence of the 

The passions have aevonderfiil effect upon 
the boefy. Thus fear is pecutiarfy dangerous 
in every species of contagion. It Ims in¬ 
stantaneously changed the complexion of 
uuunds, and rendered them fatal. It has 
occasioned gangrenes, induration of the 
glands, and epilepsies. It has produced 
a permanent stupor on the brain, and the 
fust horrors of the imagination have, in 
some cases, made too deep an impression to 
be effaced by the most favourable changr 
of circumstances. Thus ango' has pro¬ 
duced inn.iniinatory aud bilious fevers, 
lucmoi rliagcs, apoplexies, inflammation oi 
tiic brain, and mania. Thus terror has 
caused attacks of catalepsies, epilepsies, 
and other sjiasmodic disoiders. Thus lave 
has excited inflammatory fevers, hysterics, 
hectics, and the cage of madness. It might 
be mentioned lu*re, however, the good 
clfctts which soniclimc.s have been produced 
by the passions. 'J'lius hoJ>f enlivens and in¬ 
vigorates both mind and body; it diflTuscs 
a lcm]>erate vivacity over the system, di¬ 
recting a due tlcgice of energy to every 
part, ^oy has been a potent remcly in 
some disexscs; and what has been s.U(l of 
hope is applicable to joy under its more 
moderate mflncnce. lUve has cured intei - 
mittents, and fortified the body against dan¬ 
gers, difficulties, and hardships, that ap- 
jieared superior to human force. Thu-., 
even angtr, we are told, has cured agues, 
restored speech to the dumb, and for several 
days arrested the cold hand of death. Fear 
has been known to relieve excruciating fits 
of the gout, to have rendered maniacs calm 
and composed: and the effects of fear in 
affording temporary relief in the toothiche 
are universally known.—D r. Cogan. 

PASSIONS.—The Obedience of the 
Thou must chain thy passions down t 
tVeU to serve, but ill to sway, 
like the fire, they must obey: 

They are good, in snbject state. 

To Nrengthen, warmi, and animate; 

But if once we let them reign, 

They sweep with desolating train, 

Itn they but lerfle a hated name,— 

A mined >oul, and blackened fame. 

Cook. 
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PASSIONS.—The Power of the 

Napoleon, beneath whose leaden foot- 
tread whole continents trembled, was con¬ 
quered by his passions. Wellin^on, Eng¬ 
land’s iron duke, was not his only master. 
Alexander the Great, with his march of 
triumphs over the nations, was often almost 
martyred by fits of demon passion. _ Sam¬ 
son, the great victor of the Philistines, 
became the helpless victim of his own base 
lust. Hercules, boasting of his strength, is 
said to have sought highway robbers to 
combat with, and to have challenged mon¬ 
sters to battle, that he might show how 
easily he could vanqiiibh them. But im¬ 
purity thoroughly masteicd him —R. Ri>- 
ItERTS. 

PASSIONS.—Religioua 

Religious passions are more difficult to 
manage than the passions excited by poli¬ 
tics.—D auu. 

PASSIONS.—The Subjugation of the 

When we subdue our passions, it is rather 
owing to their weakness than to our own 
strength,—L a Rochefoucaulu. 

PASSIONS.—The Tyranny of the 

We say of a man who has no will-mas¬ 
tery—“ He is ruled by his passions ; ” they 
govern him, not he them. Centuries ago 
an Aiab wrote—“ Passion is a tyrant which 
slays those whom it governs.” It is like 
fire, which, once thoioughly kindled, can 
scarcely be quenched j or like the torrent, 
which, when it is swollen, can no longer 
be restrained with its banks. Call not him 
a pi isoiier who has been pul in fetters by 
his enemy, but rather him whose own pas¬ 
sions oveqiowcred him to destruction.—J. 
Johnson. 

PASSPORT.—An Excellent 

His passport is his innocence and grace. 

Dryden. 

PAST.—Admiring the' 

The humour of blaming the presont and 
a * miring the past is strongly rooted in hu- 
n > 1 nature, and has an influence even on 
persons endued with the profoundest judg¬ 
ment and most extensive learning.—-nUMB. 

PAST.—The Image of the 

The past lives o'er again 
In its effects, and to the guilty spirit ‘ 
The ever-frowning present is us image. 

S. T. COLBUDGS. 

PAST.—The IrrevocableacM of tiie 

The past, who can recall, or don& tuido? 
Not God omnipotent, nor Fate.— Hn.TCHf. 
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PAST.—Ths Memory of the 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 

The memory of what has hi^n. 

And nevermore will be. 

W. Wordsworth. 

PASTOR.—An Enemy to his 

When Homer had spent many lines in 
dispraising the body of Thyrsites, he biiefly 
describes his mind thus that he was an 
enemy to Ul}rs.ses, a wise and eloquent man. 
And there can be no more said of a bad 
man than this :—that he is an enemy to his 
pastor. That is enough to brand him. — 
Skinner. 

PASTOR.—The Occasional Intercourse 
of a 

That occasional intercourse with his peo¬ 
ple which duty does not forbid, is like a 
sweet fragrance, refreshing to his soul, and 
invigoratmg to his spirits. But it is as the 
rainbow light in the midst of a sky of clouds 
and darkness,—a bright and cheering ray, 
which shoots across the lowering heavens, 
and lightens up the gloom. It is a genial 
atmosphere in which he pauses for a-mo¬ 
ment, not the element in which he lives 
hvibitually.—Bi*. Signer. 

P.VSTORS.—Unregenerate and Inexpe¬ 
rt encesd 

Alas I it is the common d.uigcr and 
calamity of the Church to have unregene- 
rate and mexperienced pastors, .ind to have 
»o many nwH become preachers before they 
arc Christians, who are sanctified by dedi¬ 
cation to the altar as the priests of God 
i'cfoie they are sanctified by hearty dedi¬ 
cation as the disciples of Christ.— Baxter. 

PATCHES.—The Discredit of 

Patches, set upon a little breach, 

Discicdit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before,—S iiakspeare. 

PATHETIC.—The 

The pathetic almost always consists in 
the detail of little circumstances.-— Gibuon. 

PATHETIC.-The Power of being 

Theories in relation to the passions, are 
as powerful as they are generally excellent; 
but they cannot teach a man to be pathetic; 
that is indeed a gift—on inspiration—^from 
heaven.—E. Porter. 

PATHOS.—The Need of 

It is not enough that the language is 
flowery, the similes and metaphors biilBant, 
the verse melodious ; there most he a charm 
added by the creative power of almig^ 


genius, which no didactic rules Can teach, 
which cannot be adequately described, 
which is powerfully fdt by the vi^tions 
of the heart-string^^ and whidi causes ah 
irresistible overflowiim of the aarrf jbitfiff 
/acArymarum.'^DSL, KkoX. 

PATHOS.—The Power of 

A few wcHTds of simple pathos will pene 
trate the soul to the quick, when a hundred 
lines of declamation shall assail if as feebty 
and ineflectually os a j^tle gale the moun¬ 
tain of Flinlimmon.—D r. Knox. 

PATIENCE.—The Appearance and 
Attire of 

Behold her appearance and her attire ! ‘ 
I ler countenance is calm and serene as the 
face of heaven unspotted by the shadow of 
a cloud, and no wrinkle of grief or anger is 
seen in her forehead. Her eyes are as the 
eyes of doves for meekness, and on her 
eyebrows sit cheerfulness and joy. Her 
mouth is lovely in silence ; her complexion 
and colour that of innocence and security ; 
while, like the virgin, the daughter of 
Sion, she shakes her head at the adversary, 
despising and laughing him to scorn. She 
is clothed in the robes of the martyrs, and 
in her hand she holds a sceptre in the form 
of a cross. She rides not in the whirlwind 
*and stormy tempest of passion, but her 
throne is the humble and contrite heart, 
and her kingdom is the kingdom of peace. 
—Bp. Horne. 

PATIENCE.—Oefinitiona of 

It is the calm, fretless dignity of the soul, 
amid the wild tempests and agonizing 
ferings of this mortm .scene.— Dr. Davies. 


Patience is sorrow’s salve.— CilURCHiLL. 

PATIENCE.—The Design of 

As the lid is made to open and shut, to 
save the eye ; so patience is set to keep the 
soul, and save the heart whole to cheer the 
body again.—H. Smith. 

Pi^TIENCB.—Desiring a Teacher of 

Bring me a father that so loved his child. 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine. 
And bid him speak of patience; 

Measure his woe the length and breadth of 
mine, 

And let it answer every strain for strain; 
As thus for thus, and*such a grief fcHr such, 
In every lineament, branch, shapes mmI 
form } 

If such a one will smO^ and stroke hi^ 
beonl; 

Cry, sorrow wag 1 and hem, when he should 
groan; 
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Patch grief with proverls; makemisfcrluiie 
drunk 

With cand!e*wasters; bring him yet to me, 
And 1 of him will gather patience. 

SlIAKSPEAR1$. 

PATIENCE.—The Difficulty of Leanilng 

There is no such thing as preaching 
patience into ]^)eopIe, unless the sennon is 
so long that they have to practise it while 
they hear, No man can learn patience 
except by going out into the hurly-burly 
world, and taking life just as it blows. 
Patience is but lying to, and riding out 
the gale.—II. W. Hi'-eciier. 

•PATIENCE.—A Drop of 

Had it pleased ITcaven 
To try me with affliciuiii;—^had He rain’d 
AD kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare 
head; 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips 
Given to captivity me and my utmost 
hopes; 

I shouM have found in some place of my 
soul 

A drop of patience. —Shakspearf. 

PATIENCE.—An Example of 

Pericles was of so patient a spirit, that 
he was hardly ever troubled with anything 
that crossed him. Theie was a man who 
did nothing all the day but rail at him in 
the market-place before all the people,, 
notwithstanding Pericles was a magistrate. 
Pericles, however, took no notice of it, but 
desjxitcliing sundry cases of importance till 
niglif came, he went home with a sober 
pace, '('he man followed him all the way, 
def.iming him as he went. Pericles, when 
he came home, as it was dark, called his 
man, and desired him to get a torch and 
light his dcfamcT home.—B uck. 

PATIENCE.—The Exercise of 

If but my dog exercise my patience, and 
make me yield my will to his, he is a bless¬ 
ing to me.—SCIIIMMELPENNINCK. 


PATIENCE.—The Offices and Need of 

The offices of patience are os varied os 
the ills of this life. We have need of it 
with ourselves and with others ; with those 
below and lho.se above us, and with our 
own equals; with those who love us, and 
th^e who love us not; for the greatest 
tWngs, and for the least; against sudden 
inroads of trouble, and under our daily 
burdens; dmppointinents as to the weather, 
or the breakji^ of the heart; in the w'eari- 
ncss of the body, or the wearing of the 
soul; in our own hSiure of duty, or others’ 
ikiluie to 03; in every day wants, or in the 


aching of sickness, or the decay of age; in 
disappointment, bereavement, losses, in¬ 
juries, reproaches; in heaviness of the 
heart, or its sickness amid delayed hopes.— 
J)R. PUSEY. 

PATIENCE—a Virtue. 

Patience is of two kinds. There is an 
active, and there is a passive endurance. 
The former is a masculine, the latter, for 
the most part, a feminine virtue.—F. W. 
Kuuertsun. 

PATIENCE AND GENIUS. 

Th^ is little doubt that to the co-opeia- 
tion of these two powers all the brightest 
inventions of the world are owing;—that 
.Patience must first explore the depths where 
the pearl lies hid, before Genius boldly dives 
and brings it up full into light—^T.M oore. 

PATIENT.—The Purse of the 

This frequently protracts his cure.— 
Zimmerman. 

PATIENT.—The Rich 

The rich patient cures the poor ph)rsician 
much more often than the poor physician 
the rich patient.— Colton. 

PATRIARCH.—A Devout 

Behuld a patriarch of years, who leaneth on 
the staff of religion; 

His heart is fresh—quick to feel—a bunting 
fount of generosity; 

I..ofly aspirations, deep affc^oiis, holy 
hopes, are his delight: 

Passionate thirst for gain never hath burnt 
within his bosom; 

The leaden chains of that dull lust have not 
lAiund him prisoner: 

'fhe shrewd world laughed at him for 
honesty—the vain world mouthed at 
him for honour; 

The false world hated him for truth—the 
cold world despised him for affection; 
Still he kept his treasure—the warm and 
noble heart. Tupper. 

PATRIOT.—^The Courage and Bearing 
of a 

And must that ardent soul, that manly form, 
Bow to a toy, and cringe before a crown, 
And kneel and tremble at a tyrant’s frown ? 
Shrinks that proud heart before a purple 
vest. 

While courtiers scoff, and tinsell’d nobles 
jest? 

Far be the thought I the weak, the ignoble 
crew, 

May wound thy generous soul, but not 
sul»due. Waddinoton. 
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PATRIOT.—A Selfish 

A candidate for place.—F ielding. 

PATRIOTISM.—Disinterested 

History furnishes many examples of 
mothers, led away by the seductive at¬ 
tractions of honour, riches, and grandeur, 
to sacrifice the true happiness of their 
children, in the hope of securing the future 
fortune and rank of their posterity. Rus¬ 
sia, however, furnishes one instance of a 
mother who opposed the elevation of her 
child to the highest dignity, with the ut¬ 
most anxiety. During the interregnum that 
succeeded the unfortunate reign of ChifWbki, 
in l6io, the Russian nobles agreed to give 
the crown to a near relation, on the ma¬ 
ternal side, of the Czar Fedor Iwanovitch. 
They accordmgly invited young Michael 
Romanof and his mother to Moscow, but 
they both refused to attend; the mother even 
went further; she wrote to her brother 
Cheremetef, to beg of him to oppose tlie 
elevation of his nephew to a throne, since 
his extreme youth rendered him incapable 
of underl.aking so important a cliarge. The 
election, however, proceeded, and Michael 
Romanof was chosen Emperor. When the 
deputies rcjiaircd to Kostroma, to announce 
to the new sovereign the choice they had 
made of him, his mother begged a private 
interview with the plenipotentLaries, before 
she intnxluced them to her son. They con¬ 
sented, and met her in the church, where, 
with te.irs, she renewed her entreaties, and 
begged of them to choose some person 
more able to govern the people than her 
son. She was infonned that, having de¬ 
cided, the nobles would not revoke their 
choice. “Well, then,” .said she, “ I must 
content myself with soliciting you to take 
my child under your guardianship ; he has 
not been educated in the difficult art of 
governing mankind ; hut you have elected 
him—you imsist on him for your monarch, 
and if he does not fulfil your expect.atiuns, 
you alone will be answerable to (lod fur 
the events of which your choice may be 
the cause ; but as for me. I have done my 
duty to my God, my country, and my 
child,”— Arvine. • 

PATRIOTISM—In Peace. 

In peace patriotism really consists only 
in this—^that every one sweeps before his 
own door, minds his own business, also 
learns his own lesson, that it may be well 
with him in his own house.— Goethe. 

PATRIOTISM.—The Quleaeenee of 

In times of national security, the feeling 
of patriotism among the masses is so quies¬ 
cent that it seems hardly to exist— Prof. 
Wilson. 


PATRIOTS.—The Death of 

They never fall who die 
In a great cause; the block may seek their 
gore. 

Their heads may sodden in the sun, their 
limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls. 

But still their spirits walk abroad. Though 
years 

Elapse, and others .share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping 
thoughts 

'lliat oferpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom.— Byron. 

PATRON.—The Conduct of a 

Is not a patron one who looks with un¬ 
concern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and when he has reached ground 
encumbers him with help?— Dr. Johnson. 

PATRONAGE.—The Evil of 

If learning cannot support a man, if he 
must sit with his hands across till somebody 
feeds him, it is as to him a had thing, and it 
is better as it is. With patronage, what 
flattery I what falsehood ! While a man is 
in cquilibrio, he throws truth among tlie 
multitude, and lets them take it as they 
please; in patronage, he must say what 
plca.srs his patron, and it is an equal chance 
whether that be truth or falsehood,— Dr. 
Johnson. 

PAUL,—St. 

He possessed a manly and vigorous in¬ 
tellect, a generative imagination, a warm and 
susceptible heart;—all these, allied to and 
govcined by a will of extraurdina^ force, 
fitted him for Iwld enterprise or patient 
endurance. Naturally, he was ambitious, 
fearless, persevering, and resolute, and 
thereby pre-eminently qualified to support 
any cause to which he might have allied 
himself; in this respect he was set ajiart, 
as it were, from bis very birth. It Is quite 
clear, from the nature of things, as well as 
from his history, that Paul was not perfect; 
but, taking all things into consideration, he 
was perhaps the finest specimen of regene¬ 
rated humanity on record ; and considering 
Christ only in relation to this world, Pam 
was second to Him. Moreover, Paul was 
a great theological wnicr, a Clirbtian 
divine. Descended from religious parents, 
he was by them dedicated to the religion of 
his ancestors. Brought up at Tarsus, a 
city ihen distinguished for its school of 
philosophy, he become acquainted with 
Grecian literature. After a time he was 
sent to study under Gamaliel, and with great 
intensity of thought devoted himself to the 
exammation of the institutions, doctrines, 
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and ceremonies of his national religion. 
Bui there suddenly came over him a great 
change, and he counted all thmgs but loss 
for the excellency of the ^owledge of 
Christ Jesus.—C. Morris. 

lie was the greatest man of all the great 
men that the great God ever made.— Dr. 
R. Nkwton, 

^PEACE.—Counsel Respecting 

Remember that every person, Ijowever 
low, has ri^ts and feelings. In all con¬ 
tentions, let peace be rather your object, 
than triumph : value triumph only as the 
means of peace.—S. Smith. 

PEACE.—Domestic 

Tell me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found— 
Halcyon daughter of the skies 1 
Far on fearful wings she flics 
From the pomp of sceptcred Slate, 
Fiom the Rebel’s noisy hate : 

In a cottage vale .she dwells. 

Listening to the Sabbath l)ells I 
Still aiouitd her steps arc seen 
Spotless Honour’s meeker mien. 

Love, the sire of pleasing fcar.s, 

Sorrow smiling through her teais. 

And conscious of the past employ 
Memory, bosom-spring^of joy. 

S. T. COI.RUIUGE. 

PEACE.—Fraternal 

K’en as the dew that at the break of 
morning 

All nature with its beauty is adorning, 

And flows from heaven calm and still. 
And ^bathes the tender grass on Zion’s 
hilt, 

And to the young and withering herb 
resigns 

The drop for which it pines; 

So arc fraternal peace and concord ever 
The chcrishers without whose guidance 
never 

Would sainted quiet seek the breast,— 
The life, the soul of unmolested rest,— 
The antidote to sorrow and distress. 

And prop of human happiness. 

Kampuuizen. 

PEACE.—The Heart Pilled with 

Go to the nmtmn of some transparent 
lake, whose placid bosom reflects all the 
beauty and loveliness of surrounding 
nature; for there you have the sweetly son 
and delightful emblmn of a heart filled with 
peace.-^R. R. NEVri'ON. 

PEACE.—The Love of 

P The Roman year formerly began with 
Mor^, according to the appointment of 
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Romulus, who loved Mars—the god of war; 
but Numa PompUius, who was a lover of 
peace, changed it to January—^the god of 
peace.— E. Davies. 

PEACE.—Motivee for 

Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror,— 

Were half the wealth bestow’d on camps 
and courts. 

Given to redeem tlie human mind from 
error, 

Tlicrcwcre no need of arsenals and forts: 
The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
Iftrr’d. 

And every nation should lift a^in 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the erase of 
Cain. Longfellow. 

PEACE.—The Policy of 

The case of William Penn is, pierhaps, 
the fullest and fairest illustration of pacific 
principles in their bearing on the intercourse 
of nations. His colony, though an appen¬ 
dage to England, to the Indians an 
independent State. They knew no power 
above or beyond that of Pemi himself; and 
they Heated his colony as another tribe or 
nation. Their king had himself expressly 
abandoned these Quakers entirely to their 
own resources. “Whatl” said Charles 
II. to Penn, on the eve of his departure, 
“venture yourself among the savages of 
North America 1 Why, man, what security 
have you that you will not be in their war- 
kettle vritliin two hours after setting your 
foot on their shores ?” “ The best security 
in the world,” replied the man of peace. 
“ I doubt that, Fncnd William ; I have no 
idea of an^ security against those cannibals, 
but a regiment of g(^ soldiers with their 
muskets and bayonets; and I tell you 
beforehand, that with all my good-will to 
you and your family, to whom I am under 
obligations, I will noLsend a single soldier 
with you,” “ I want none of thy soldiers; 
I depend on something better.” “ Better 1 
on what ?” “On the Indians themselves, 
mi their moral sense, and the promised pro¬ 
tection of God.” 

Such was the course of William Penn ; 
and what was the result? In the midst of 
the most warlike tribes the Quakers lived in 
safety, while all the other colonies, acting 
on the war-policy of armed defence, were 
involved almost incessantly in bloody con¬ 
flicts with the Indians.— Arvinbi 

PEACE.—The Pre-eminence of 

Peace is the first of necesatie% and the 
first of glories.—N apoleon L 
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PEACE.—The Victories of 

The victories of peace are far more 
renowned than the victories of war; for 
they are the result, not of battle-axe and 
sword—of cannon and of slaughter, bxit of 
principles of celestial origin—of principles, 
indeed, which have their abiding place in 
the very heart of God Himself!—D r. 
Davies. 

PEACEMAKERS.—Disqualified for 

Those who are p.ntisans cannot be .peace¬ 
makers. —F ORSTliR, 

PEARL.—The Origin of the 
The pearl, as most naturalists infflrm us, 
is the product of the dew of heaven ; for, 
when the oyster sees the weather bright and 
clear, it is said to 0 ])eu its shells at the 
early dawn, while the dew is falling, and 
greedily to drink in the silver drops, which 
petrify within it, and afterwanls, by their 
white and snowy lustre, betray their celestial 
oripn.—ScRiVER. 

PEASANT.—A Noble 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died : 
Noble he was, contemning all things 
mean, 

His truth unquestioned, and his soul 
serene : 

At no man’s presence Isasic felt afraid ; 

At no man's question l.saac looked dis¬ 
mayed : 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no dis¬ 
grace : 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his 
face; 

Yet while the serious thouglit his soul 
approved, 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he 
loved ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 

I And with the firmest, had the fondest 
mind: 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on. 
And gave allowance where he nee<Ied 
none; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s 

sigh; 

A friend to virtae, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealou.sy distressed ; 

Yet far was he from stoic pride remov^ ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infant died, 
And his old neighbour for offence was 
tried; 

The salt tears stealing down that furrowed 
cheek. 

Spoke pi^ plainer than the tongue con 
spew. 

Xf pim were his^ ’t was not thdr vulgar 
l^de, 


Who, in their base contempt, the great 
deride; 

Nor pride in learning, though my derk 
agreed. 

If fate should call him, Ashford might 
succeed ; 

Nor pride in mstic skill, although we 
knew 

None his superior, and his equals few: 

Ihit if that spitit in his soul h.id place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns dis- 
gra<M ; 

A pnde in honest fame, by viitue gained. 

In sturdy boys to virtuous lalmurs trained ; 
Pride in the power that guards his country’s 
coast, 

A nd all that Englishmen enjoy and boast, 
Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 
[n fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

Crabbe. 

PEBBLE.—The Antiquity of the 
I'he pebble was life’s first offspring on 
the eaith. —Vere. 

PECULIAR.—Advice*Against being 

Be not peculiar in anything which is' not 
a case of conscience. —T. ScOTT. 

PEDANTRY—Defined. 

Pedantry is bnt a com or wart, 

Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and 
art ; 

A stupified excrescence, like a wen, 

Fetl by the peccant humours of learn’d men, 
That never otows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutored intellects, 

But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial brain. 

S. Butler. 

PEDANTRY—a General Fault. * 

As pedantry is an ostentatious obtrasion 
of knowledge, in which tho^c who hear us 
cannot sympathise, it is a fault of which sol¬ 
diers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, culti¬ 
vators, and all men engaged in a particular 
occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars; 
but tiiCT have the good fortune to have the 
vice only of pedantry, while sdiolars have 
both the vice and the name for it too.—S 
Smitil 

PEDANTS.—The Breed of 

The pedants are a mongrel breed, that 
sojourn 

Among the ancient writers and the modem; 
And, while their studies are between the 
one 

And th’ other spent, having nothing of 
their own; 

Like sponges, are both plants and animals, 
And equally, to both their natures false. 

S. Butler. 
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PBBVt6HHB8SK-D«flned.- 

FeevifluwBs is resentment excited by 
trifles.—S. Smith. 

PSN.—Dread of the 

I had rather stand in the shock of a basi¬ 
lisk, than in the fury of a merciless pen.— 
SiK T. Browne. 

P£N.—The Office of the 

The pen is the tonipic of the hand,— a 
silent ullen-r of words for the eye,—the 
annnisical substitute of the literal tongue, 
which is the soul’s prophet, the heart’s 
minister, and the interpreter of the undcr- 
staniling.~li. W. Beecher. 

PEN.—The Poet’s 

The poet’s pen is the true divining rod 
Which trembles towards the ixmet founts of 
feeling; 

Bringing to light and use, else hid from all, 
The many sweet clear sources which wc 
have 

Of good and beauty in our own deep 

Wsom; 

And marks the variations of all mind, 

A» doth the needle an air-investing storm’s. 

r. J. Bvjlj.y. 

PENITENCE- Acceptable to God. 

More shall thy penitent sighs 
Ills endless mercy please, 

Than their importune suits, which dream. 
That words God’s wratli .appease; 

For heart—contrite of faith- 
Is gladsome leconipensc. 

And prayer—fruit of faith—whereby 
God doth with sin dispense.— Surrey. 

PENITENCE—Comes after all Doing. 

More will 1 do, 

Though all (hat I can do is nothing worth; 
Since that my iicnitcnce comes after all. 
Imploring pardon. SllAKSPEARE. 

PENITENCE.—The Source of 

Real penitence springs from a conviction 
of guilt and ingratitudu to God, and is fol¬ 
lowed by amendment of life.—D r. Web- 
STBR. 

PENURY.—Fight against 

If penury assail, fight against him stoutly, 
the i^unt grim foe * The curse of Cain is 
on his brow, toiling vainly; he croepeth 
with the worm liy day, to raven with the 
wolf 1^ night; diseases battle by his side, 
and crime mlloweth his footsteps. Therefore 
fight against him boldly; and be of a good 
courage, for there are many with thee ; not 
alone the doled alms, the casual aids dropt 
firoga compasaion, or wrung out by ua|K:^ 
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tunity—th«e be only temporary helps, and 
indulgence in them pampers the improvi¬ 
dent ; but look thou to a better host of 
.strong allies, of resolute defenders; turn 
again to meet thy duties, needy pne; no 
one ever starved who even faintly tried to 
do them.—T upper. 

PEOPLE.—The Oreatest Men aroae 
from the 

The greatest scholars, poets, oiators, 
philosojilicrs, warriors, statesmen, inven¬ 
tors, and improvers of the arts, arose frfim 
the people. If wc had waited till courtiers 
had invented the arts of printing, clock¬ 
making, navigation, and a thousand others, 
we should ])robabl/ have continued in 
darkness till this hour.— Mrs, Balfour, 

PEOPLE.—Inquisitive 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of con¬ 
versation ; they ilo not take in anything for 
their own use, but merely to pass it to 
another.—M rs S tkele. 

PEOPLE.—N arrow -Souted 

It is with narrow-souled people as with 
marrow-necked bottles—the less they have 
in them, the more noise they make in pour¬ 
ing it out.— Pope. 

PEOPLE.—The Rights of the 

Rights are inherent in the people, but 
kings and princes have none. The people 
stand in need of neither charters nor prece¬ 
dents to prove theirs, nor professional men 
to interpret them. They exist with every 
man, in eveiy countiy, and in all countries 
alike, the acspolic os well as the free; 
though they may not be equally easy to 
be recovered in all.—L ansdowne. 

PEOPLE.—The Scorn and Hate of the 

Let no man slight the scorn and hate of 
the people. When it is unjust, it is a wolf; 
but when it is just, a dragon. Though the 
tyrant, seated high, does think he may con- 
^ temn their malice; yet he ought to remem* 
'ber that they have many hands, while he 
hath one neck only. If he, being Single, 
be dangerous to many, those many will to 
him alone be dangerous in their hale* The 
sands of Africa, thi^h they be but SiiiiiBn 
dust .and lightneiis, yet, angered Iw the ' 
winds, they bury both die horse and tta* 
veller alive.— Feltham. 

PEOPLE.—The Silence of the 

The silence of the people ii the lesson of 
kings.— Bp. SoANm . • 
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^BOPLB •^Tbe TitlkKtiveBc«l of the 

Fjfflo'w war, or, love, or the prince; go, 
come, run, remain in the country, take a 
wife, an abbey, employment, government, 
people will speak of it —Fontaine 

PBOPLB—Ungrateful 

You seldom find people ungrateful so 
long as you arc m a condition to serve 
Uiem —La RocrlfoUtcaold 

PERCEPTIONS —Dark 

That things to mortals are mysterious 
Is not because the things theniseivcs ire 
dark, 

But the perceptions through which they ire 
viewed —D Bates 

PERFECT - None 

lie who boasts of being peifect is perfect 
m folly I nevei saw a pci feet man 
Eveiy rose has its thorns, ind every day 
its night 1 ven the sun shows spots, and 
the skies are darkened with clouds And 
faults of some kind nestle in every bosom 
—Spurgeon 

PERFECTIBILITY —Moral 

Moral pcrfcctibilitj is our destiny —G 
Forstlr 

PERFECTION —Change Necessary to 

Peifcction IS immutable , but for things 
impcifcct, change is the wiy to perfect 
them —Fei pham 

PERFECTION —Dead 

Faultily faultless, icily icgular, splendidly 
ntm, 

Dead perfection, no more — Tfnn\ so\ 

PERFECTION —Growth in 

We may not only say in g<»ieial terms, 
that there may be a growth in perfection, 
but may assert further, that the thing which 
18 most perfect, if it be susceptible of growth 
at all, will havq the most sure and lapid 
growth Which grows most and m the best 
manner—the flower which is whole and 
perfebt m its mciplent state, or that which 
has'd canker m it, or is otherwise injured or 
defective m some of its parts? Which will 
mar the todsf^rapidly nnd symmetrically— 
me which is perfect ut its infanqr, or 
one %hich is aflheted with some malforma¬ 
tion?— P&of. Ufiiam. 

FBRFBCTION.—Trifles make 

A fiiend called on Michael Angelo, who j 
Wgs fini s hin g a statue, some time ^rwards 
he c aU ed again; the sculptor was still at 
bis work; & fnend, lookwg at the figure, 
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exclaimed—^“You have been idle sibce I 
saw you last ” “ By no means,” sephed the 
sculptor, “ I have re-touched this p«rt, and 
polished that, I have softened this feature, 
and bioughl out this muscle; I have given 
more expression to this lipf and more energy 
to this limb ” “ Well, well,” said his 

fiiend, “but all these are trifles" “It 
maj be so,” replied Angelo, “ but recollect 
that nfles make perfection, and that pei- 
fection L. no tnfle ^’—Colton 

PERFORMANCES —Rewardable 

The performances to w hich God has an¬ 
nexed tne promises of eternity, aie just the 
reverse of all the pursuits of sense.—Pkoi 
Rogers 

PERFUMES —The Geniral Use of 

1 he L gyptnns, Persians, Creeks, Hebrews, 
and in a word all the ancient nations who 
had attained to civihration, were addicted to 
the use of pei fumes to in extent to which no 
Lurojjean peojile at the piesent day affords 
an) parallel But it was not merely as con- 
ti ibnting to the luxury of the body that they 
were pn/ed Perfumes were largely em- 
pujed at the solemn ntes which were cele- 
inated at the buiial of the dead, and lavishly 
expeiKied at the public religious services 
lake Ihc Ilebiews, and observe how great 
wis the imjioU'nce attaehed b> them to the 
saeied emjdoyinert of fragrant ^tubstances. 
file altar of mceiise stood lu a most con¬ 
spicuous part of the Temple, and sweet m* 
cense w is biinicd upon it every day The 
lugh piie<'t was foibiddtn to enter “the 
holiest of all” unless btiring in his hand 
the canser from whuh clouds of perfumed 
smoke lose befoie the meicy seat A por¬ 
tion of frank incense, consisting of a mixture 
of many sweel-smellinir snl stances, was 
added to the saenfiees, and i richly per¬ 
fumed oil was employed to anoint the altars 
and utlier equipments of thi Temple, and 
the piiests themselves, as a mark of their 
appointment to the service o God — Prof 
G. Wilson 

PERJURER.—The 

The perjurer’s a devil let loose; what can 
lie up his hands, that dates mock God 
and man? — H Vaigiian. 

PBRJ URIBS—Common 

Sworn on every slight pretence, 

Tdl peijuiies «iro common as bad pence; 
While thousands, carele«s of the damning 
ssn, 

Kifcs the* book’s outside who ne’er lodi 

wtthm •—CowpER. 
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PBRSBCUTIOM-^ Abhorred. 

God forlnd tbai I sbould persecute any 
for being more religions than myself.— 
Lotris XlT. 

PERSBCUtlONa-Defined. 

Persecution is the infUction of pain, 
pnniShraent, or death upon others, un¬ 
justly, more espccijiUy for adhering to a 
leligimis creed or mode of wormip.— 
M \t7Nl)KR. 

persecution,—T be Failure sf 

The more I seek to blot out the name of 
Christ, the more legible it becomes; and 
whatever of Christ I thought to eradicate, 
lakes the deeper lOot, and rises the higher in 
the hearts and lives of men.— Dioci ktian. 

a 

PERSECUTION.—The Most Intolerable 

Of all persecutions, that of calumny is 
the most intolerable. Any other kind of 
persecution ran afTcct our outward circum¬ 
stances only, cmr properties, our lives ; but 
this may affect our characters for ever.— 
llAZMTr. 

PERSECUTION.—The Shapes of ' 

Persemtion appears in many shapes; we 

have it at home and abroad : sometimes it 

adilrrsses us with a voice of miUlness, or 

imjierious command ; at other times it 

eomes from relatives, friends, or suitors.— 

ZjMRhRMAN. 

% 

PERSBCfjTtON—a tribute to be Paid. 

Persecution is a tribute the great must 
ever p-ay for their pre-eminence.—C old- 

3MJTII. ' 

PERSECUTORS.—The End of 

Persecutors, and others who have unjustly 
sl)cd the blood 'bf their fellow-creatures, 
have oflen, in the righteous providence of 
Cod, met with a violent death, or been 
visited by signal judgments, Nero was 
.driven from his throne, and perceiving his 
Hfesin danger, became his own executioner; 
Dwnilian was killed liy his own servants ; 
Hadrian died of a distressing disease, which 
was accompanied with great mental agony ; 
Sevems never prosper^ in his afiairs after 
he persecuted the Church, and was killed 
by the treachery of his son ; Maximinus 
reigned out three yeart and died a Solent 
death ; JDecius was drowned in a marslt, 
and his body nevtx found; Valerian was 
taken prisoner by the Persians, and, after 
endori^ the horrors of captivity for several 
yean, ms flay^ alive; Diocletian was 
<eofipeBed to resign his empiiet and becam^ 
Jnmne; Maxiimamta Herculeus was de- 
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S rived of his government, ini 'strangled; 

[Rximianus Galeriits'Vma suddenly and, 
awfuljy removed by $eath; and Severiss 
committed suicide.—AaviMB. ' ' 

PERSEVERANCE,—An Bneourafftfinent 

No rock So hard but that a little wave 
may beat admission in a thousand years.— 
TUNNYSOfr. 

PERSEVERANCE—Enjoined. 

Do not, foi one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect.— Shakspeare. 

PERSEVERANCE—Indispensable. 

He rrho allows his application to falter, 
or shirks his Work on frivolous pretexts, is 
on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let 
any task he undertaken as a thing not 
possible to lie evaded, and it will soon come 
to be performed with alacrity and cheer¬ 
fulness. The habit of strenuous continued 
labour nill become comparatively easy in 
time, like every other mbit. Thus even 
men with the commonest brains and the 
most slender powers will accomplish much, 
if they will but apply themselves wholly 
and mdefatigably to one thing at a timer.— 
Smii.i- s. 

perseverance—R ewarded. 

Kobert Bruce, restorer of the Scottish 
mon.'irchy, being out one day looking at 
the enemies of his country, was obliged to 
seek refuge at night in a barn, which be¬ 
longed to a poor but honest cottager. Tn 
tlic morning, when he awoke, he saw a 
slider climbing up the licam of the roof. 
The spider fell down to the ground, but it 
immediately tried agam, when it a second 
thne fell to the ground. It made a third 
att^pt, but did not succeed. Twelve 
times did the little, spider try to climb 
up the beam, and twelve times it fell down 
again, but the thirteenth time it succeeded 
and gained the top of die beam. The king 
immediately got-up from,hts lowly couch, 
and said—“This little spider has tauj^t 
me/frseueratic«. I wijl foDow its exam^e. 
Twelve times have"! been beaten by the 
enemy, I wifi try once mpre.” He did 
so, and won the next battle! The king 
was the" spider’s scholar.—GOODRICH. 

PERSON—Defined. 

We must consider what stands 

for; which, I think, is a^thmking, intdli- 
gent being, that has itason and refiMtion, 
and can consider itself as it»lf, the same 
thinking thing in different times and places. 
—I.OCK*. 
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PSRSONAVIfl'Y.—pfefinl^iona of 

Personality is mdividuabty eacisUiie jtn 
Itself, but with a natuie as a grauna 
& T CotBKlDOJB. 

Personoltty, as we cad conceive it, is 
essentially a limitation and a relation — 
Dhan Manscl 

PERSPECTIVE —‘The Strani^e Semblance 
of a 

Those who woih in perspective, will so 
paint a room, that the light entering onl) 
thiough some little holt, you shall puccive 
bciutifol and peifecl iigmcs and shipos, 
but if YOU open the n indows and let in t 
full light at most you shall see but some 
impeifect lines and shadows — J Fa^ i or 

PERSPICUITY —The Three Canons of 

1 be “Word th^t is necessity , Uic qu xmit^ 
that IS necessaiy, and the mamur tint i^ 
neeessaiy •—Caihlraii 

PERSPIRATION —The Copiousness of 

Perspiration is the eiaeuition of the 
}uice'> of the body tluough the pous of ilu. 
skin It has been culculatid that thcit. 

above three bundled millions of ports 
in the glands ot the skin which covers tin. 
body of a middle sized man! Ihimgli 
these ])orcs mbte than one half of vehat wt 
eit ind elrink p'lssts off by insaisiblc pti 
spiration If we consume eight pounds ot 
food in a day, five pounds of it art msi n 
sibly discharged by pcispiraiion Ituiing 
a night of seven houis’ sleep, \ie pti spire 
aliout two pounds and a lulf At in 
aieragc, we may estimate the disthiii.e 
fioin the surface of the bodj, by sensible 
and insensible perspiration, at fiom half iii 
ounee to four Ounces an hour This is a 
most wonderful part of the animti^ eco 
noniy, and is absolutely ntcessaiy to our 
heilm, and even to oui vciy cxisttnce — 
Dick 

PRRSUAOEtl —Reaaom by which we 
ore 

We are more easily persuaded, in general, 
by the reasons Wc eairseiVes discovei, than 
vj those whiehliave beCu suggested to us 
by others — ^Pascai 

PERSUASION —The Work of 

It IS morohunfane, moie heavenly, first, 

By winning words to conquer wilUng hearts, 
And make peisuasion do the work of fiar 

MinuM 

PSRVBRSEI^ESS -^he Cost of 

* The obdurate mind 
l^aya dear for its perverseness 

SOPHOCLFS 


PCSTILRNCR —The Advance of the 

At dead of mght, 

In sullen sdence, stalks forth pestilence , 
Contagion, close behind, taints Mil her 
steps 

With poisonous dew, no smiting hand is 
seen. 

No sound IS heatd, but soon her seuet 
path 

Is mt<rked with desolation, heaps on heapn 
Piomis«.uou3 drop No fncad, no fefugc, 
ntai 

All all IS false and treaeheious around ; 

All that tlity touch, or taste, oi bietthe, is 
deith* Bi Pori I US 

PLIBK- St 

Of all tilt ajiostlts he is tlie most con- 
spitu JUS Aidenl and honest, full ot eager 
affeetuni, lul lu delicite discemuient and 
prudent foietost somewhat deficient, fiank 
of speech and sn ift in aeUoii, yet apt to be 
st utlcd by his own huldnesw-apt to break 
down aftur a boastful promise oi a bnUioiit 
Ijegmniiig, his w as the charaetei wluch is 
suit to be often vexed mth itself, and of 
which evtiy on** sees at a glanct the faults 
01 the loibles —Dr J Hamih on 

Pi^TITlONS - The Fate of 

Petitions not sweeten'd 
\\ ilh g >ld, ire but unsavthiry, oft itlus d , 
()i if ueeived, irt pocketed, ntver read 

Massinoj k 

PEI RFL —The Stormy 

A thousand miks from land ttra we 
rossin„ ibout on Iht roaring sta, 

I lom billow to bounding billow cast, 

I ikt fit Lcy snow on the stoimy blast, 

1 he sails ire st liter d about like n eediv 
Iht sliuug masts shake like"(ptiveiing 
icids, * 

1 ho mighty cables and uou clmna, * 
the hull whuji all t irlbly strengtli disdains, 
Tlicy stiam and they crack, and he,irU of 
stone, 

Their niLural hard proud strength disown 
Up and down 1 up and down * 

1 lom the base of the wave to the billows' 
trown. 

Amidst the fiashiug and fpatheiy foam, 

1 he stormy petrel finds a home, *' 

A home,—^if such a place can be 
Pot her who lives on tl e wide, wnde sta, 
On the cra ggy ice, m the fiuren air, 

And only seeking her roek> lair 
To wain her >Ottng, and tiAch them to 
spring ^ 

At once o’er the wrves on their stoimy 
wing ' 

O’er the deep * o’er the deep • 
'Where tlw whale, and the bhark, and the 
sword'hsh sleep 1 
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Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale in vain; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 
'Who briogelh him news of the storm un¬ 
heard : 

Ah, thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from tlie creature he serveth 
still; 

Yet, he never faltersso, petrel ! spring 
Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy 
wing. W. B. Procter. 

PETTIFOQGERS.—The Conduct of 

Pettifoggers ruin their souls, 

To share •with knaves in cheating fouls. 

S. Butler. 

PHEASANT.~The Silver 

With lovely pomp, along the gras.sy plain, 
The silver pheasant draws his shining train; 
(Jnce on the painted banks of Canges’ 
stream, 

lie spread his plumage to the sunny gleam; 
But now the wiry net his flight confines, 
He lowers his purple ciesl, and inly pines. 

BARIiAULII. 

PHILANTHROPIST.—A Model 

John Howard visited all Europe and the 
East, not to survey the sinnptuonsness of 
palaces or the stateliness of temples; not 
to make accurate measurements of the re¬ 
mains of ancient graniiein, noi to foim a 
scale of the curiosity of modem art ; not 
to collect medals, or to collate inauusciipts, 
but to dive into the depth of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals; to 
survey the mansions of sonow and of pain; 
to take the gauge and dimensions of miser), 
dcjiression, and contempt; to remcmhci 
the forgotten ; to atlcml to the neglcetcil; 
to visit the forsaken ; and to c<>m]r.ne aii<l 
collate the distresses of oil men in all 
rountnes. Ills plan is otigiual, and it is 
as full of genius as it is of humanity. It 
is asoyage of discos ery, a cheumnasiga- 
tion of charity ; and already the benefit of 
Ins l.ibour is fell moie or less in eveiy 
country — Burke. 

PHILOSOPHER.—The Character of the 

The character of the true philosopher is 
to ho|K! all things not impossible, and to 
believe all things not unreasonable.—H er- 
ECHBI.. 

PHILOSOPHER.—The Deficiency of the 

He knows the universe, and knows not 
himself. —F ON tain e, 

PHILOSOPHER.—The Meanest 

Tire meanest philosopher, though all liis 
possessions ore his lamj> or his cell, is more 
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truly valuable than he wrhose name echoes 
to the shout of the million, and who stands 
in all the glare of admiration.— Gold¬ 
smith. 

PHILOSOPHIZE.—Man must 

Man philosophizes as he lives. He may 
philosuphue well or ill, but philosophize he 
must. —Sir W. Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHY—not All-Comprehending. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Th.m are dreamt of in your philosophy, 

bllAKSRESRE. 

PHILOSOPHY.—The Contradictory Con- 
solations of 

Tlie consol.ntions of pliilosopliy arc very 
nniubing, but often falkacious : it tells us 
th.it lile is filled with comforts, if wc will 
hut enjoy them ; and, on the other hand, that 
though wc uuavoidnbly have miscricb heie, 
life is short, and thdy will soon be over. 
Ihus do these (onsolations destioy each 
other; lor it life is a place of comh rt, its 
blioilness must be misci), and if it be 
long, our griefs arc protiacted.— Gold- 
SMI rii. • 

PHILOSOPHY- Defined. . 

T’hiloso[(hy has been defiued:—the science 
of things divine and human and the causes 
in which they aic contained ;—the science 
of effects by their causes; - the science of 
sufficient reasons ;—the science of things 
possible, husinuch as the) aic possible;— 
the science of things evidently deduced from 
first principles the science of truths sen¬ 
sible and abstiactthe application of rea¬ 
son to its legitimate objects ;—the science 
of the relations of all knowledge to the 
necessary ends of human reasonthe 
science of the original form of the ^o, 
or mental selfthe science of science ;— 
the science of the absolutethe science 
of the absolute indiflerenoe of the ideal and 
real.--SiR W, Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Error Promises 
Stability to 

The long reign of error in the world, and 
the influence it maintain.s, even in an 
of lilicral inquiry, far from being favoumlde 
to tlie sup])o->ition that human reason is 
destined to be for ever the sport of pre¬ 
judice and absurdity, demonstrates the ten¬ 
dency which there is to permanence in esta¬ 
blished opinions an^^ established instito- 
tions ; and promises an eternal stability to 
true philosophy when it shall once have 
acquired the ascendent, and when proper 
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means shall be employed to support it by a 
more perfect system of education.—D. 
Stewart. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Ood above 

Nice philosophy 

May tolerate unlikely arguments, 

But Heaven admits no jests ! Wits that 
pi'esumcd 

On wit too much, by striving how to prove 
There was no God with foolish grounds of 
art, 

Discovered first the nearest way to hell, 
And filled the world with devilish atheism. 
Such questions youth arc fond; far better 
't is 

To bless the sun, than reason uhy it 
shines ; 

Yet He thou talk’st of is above the sun. 

hoKP. 

PH ILOSOPHY.—Moral 

Moral philosophy is the science which 
treats of the nature and condition of man 
as a moral being, of tlie duties whicli result 
from his moral relations, and the leasons 
on which they are founded.—1)B, Wtli- 
&TER. 

PHILOSOPHY,—Noble 

Philosophy is most noble when doing 
homage to Revelation.— Canon Mill- 

MLL. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Pedigrees Disregarded 
by 

Philosophy does not look into pedigrees; 
.she did not adopt Plato as noble, but she 
made him so.— Sen) ca. 

PHILOSOPHY.—The Province of 

Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes or idle speculation; 

The rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obscure sbe lurks ; but holds her heavenly 
light 

To senates and to kings, to guide their 
councils, 

And leach them to reform and bless man¬ 
kind : 

All policy hut liers is false and rotten; 

All valour not conducted by her precepts 
Is a destroying fuiy sent from bell, 

To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations. 

J, Thomson. 

PHILOSOPHY— in Relation to Poetiy. 

Philosophy is to poetiy what old zefi 
is to youth ; and the stem truths of phib- 
sophy areas fiitol to the fictions of the one, 
as the chilling testimonies of e.Kpeiicncc are 
to the hopes of the other.— Colton. 


PHILOSOPHY.—A Satin on 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainliow once in 
heaven; 

Wc know her woof, her texture: ^e is 
pven 

In the dull estimate/)f common things : 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings. 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air an<l gnomi:d mine. 
Unweave a rainbow.— Keats. 

PHILOSOPHY.—The Triumph and 
Defeat of 

Phih sophy trinnqihs over past and over 
future evils, but present evils triumph over 
idiilosophy.—L a RorHEFoucAUtn. 

PHCENIX,—The Fable of the 

It is remarkable that the Greek name for 
a palm— PhxitU^ isaho a n.ame given to an 
imaginary kind of bird, which was fabled to 
live a thou'-and years and then to take fiic, 
and hum to ashes, from which a new 
p) Xenix arose. This fable may have arisen 
from an oliscure tradition of the iialm-bush, 
which “ bunted with fire,” and yet was not 
destroyed.—Aur. Whately. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The Influence of 

We do not know but it may imprint upon 
the world our features as they are modified 
by various passions, .and thus fill nature with 
daguerreotype impressions of all our actions 
that are performed in daylight. It may be, 
too, that there arc tests by which nature, 
more skilfully than any human photogra¬ 
phist, can bung out and fix those portraits, 
so that neuter senses than ours shall see 
them, as on a great canvas, spread over the 
nuilerial universe. Perhaps, too, they may 
never fade from that canvas, but bwome 
specimens in the great picture-gallery of 
eternity.— Prof. Hitchcock 

PHYSIC—a Substitute. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else 
but the substitute of exercise or temperance. 
—Addison. 

PHYSICIAN.—The linportaace of a 

A popular physician is a very important 
member of society considered merely in a 
political view. The lives, limbs, With, 
and spiiits of a great part of tlie subjects of 
a kingdom dciiend upon his skill and 
honesty.—D r. Knox. 

PHYSICIANS.—The Longetdty of 

The nature of their profession exercises 
so great an influence on their longevity, 
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that only twenty-four out of every hundred 
attain their seventieth year •, so that those 
who study the art of prolonging the lives of 
others, are most liable to die early, pro¬ 
bably on account of the physicial evils to 
which they are constantly exposed.—JD r. 
Davies. 

PHYSICIANS.—The Olden 

Water, Exeicisc, and Diet.— Dr. Du- 
MoUl IN. 

PHYSIOGNOMY—not a Rule to Judge. 

Physiognomy is not a rule given to us to 
judge of tlie character of men; it may 
enable us to make a conjecture.—L a 
llKUYiRK. 

PICNIC.—A Delightful 

The lake is calm ; a crowd of sunny faces 
And plnnit'd heads, and shoulders luuud 
anti white, 

Are miriur’d in the w.itcis. 'Ihere aie 
tiacts 

f )f men nut 111 in those swtel eyes of light. 
Lie Munty liami'i-rsioiind ; in shadvpkiccs, 
The iuingii throw themselves with ruth¬ 
less might 

On lobstt r salads; while champagne to 
thi.tr ’im, 

Cools in the brook that nnnnmis swc'ctly 
ncji 'em. 

* • « « « e 

Small hands are link’d, and dance divinest 
tresses, 

And agile feet fly down (he ])le.isaut 
glade in 

A merry mcasiiie; tlurough the deep 
recesses 

How gaily trip they, youth and laughing 
maiden ; 

The shaken surf is swept by silken dresses, 
The Mioudinnd breeze uith many a jest is 
laden, 

And tips aic curl’d, and hauglvty heads aie 
toss’d too, 

As none could picture them but Aiiosto. 

Collins. 

PICTURE.-The Language of a 

A picture that teaches any afleclion or 
moral sentiment will speak in a language 
which men understand, without any other 
education than that of being bum and of 
living.—H. W. Beecher. 

PICTURE.—The Motive of a 

The motive of a pictuie is not so much 
material as spiritual. It is a certain condi¬ 
tion of the mind produced by the subject, 
and ivliich the artist, in rendering that sub¬ 
ject. desares to re-produce in the minds of 
spectators, —HaMERTON. 
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PICTURESQUE.—A Definition of the 

The picturesque, as placed in relation to 
the beautiful and the sublime, is the charac¬ 
teristic pushed into a sensible excess.—T. 
1)E Quincey. 

PICTURESQUENESS—an Essential 
Quality. 

Picturesqueness is that quality in objects 
wliicb fits iluTO for making a good ])icture ; 
and it icfers to the api)e<rraiices of things in 
fu m and culmir moic than to their acci¬ 
dental associations.—A. J. C. Hare. 

PIETY.—The Connection of 

Tiely is a sih cr tliain hanged up alofi, 
which ties heaven and earth, spiiitual 
and temporal, God and man logethci.— 
Caussin. 

PIETY.—Early 

Eaily i>icty, it is to lie hoped, will be 
eminent piety. Those that are good be¬ 
times arc likely to be veiy good. Oba- 
diab, vho feared God fiom his youth, 
fe.iied Him gicatly.—M. Henry. 

PIETY.—Filial 

Filial jiicty ! It is the primal bond of 
society—it is that instinctive principle 
which, panting for its jnopei good, soothes, 
unliiddcn, cadi sense and scn.sibility of 
man !—it now quivcis on eveiy lip 1—it 
now beams fiom every eye!—it is an 
emanation of that gratitude uhich, soften¬ 
ing under the sense of recollected good, is 
eager to own the vast countless debt it 
ne’ei, akis ! can pay, for so many long years 
of unceasing solicitudes, honourable self- 
denials, life-preserving cares !—it is that 
part of our practice, wheie duty drops its 
awe!—wheie reverence refines into love 1 
—it asks no aid of memory !—^il needs not 
the deductions of reason ! -pre-existing, 
paramount over all, whether law or human 
rule, few arguments candnci case, and none 
can diminish it!—it is the sacrament of our 
nature !—not only the duty iiul the indul¬ 
gence of man—it is bis first gicat privilege 
—it is amongst his last most endearing de¬ 
lights !—it causes the bosom to glow with 
reverlierated love !—it requites uie visita¬ 
tions of nature, and returns the blessings 
that have been received !—it fires emotion 
into vital principle—it renders habituated 
instinct into a master-passion—sways all 
the sweetest enermes of man—bangs over 
each vicissitude of all that must pass away 
— aids the melancliuly virtues in their last 
sad tasks of life, to cheer the lai^uois of 
decrepitude and age-^explores the thought 
, —eluddates the aching eye, and breathes 
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sweet consolation even in the awful mo¬ 
ment of dissolution! —Sheridan. 

PIETY—Misnamed Fanaticism. 

What 1 is frantic frenzy scorned so mtudi. 
And dreaded more than a contagious 
touch? 

I grant it dangerous, and approve your 
fear, 

That fire is catching, if you draw too near; 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame, 
And give true piety that odious name. 

CoWPER. 

PIETY—Overstrained. 

Men must e-at, and drink, and work; and 
if you wish to fix itpon them hijgh and ele¬ 
vated notions, as the ordinary fiimiture of 
their minds, you do these two things:—you 
drive men of warm temperaments mad,— 
and you introduce, in the rest of the woild, 
a low and shocking familiarity with words 
and images which every real friend to re¬ 
ligion would wish to keep sacred,—S. 
Smith. 

PIETY—a Principle of Order. 

True piety is a principle of order m the 
soul—a beautiful and strong axis by which 
it is ever borne up. and on which it turns 
in harmony with the music of the spheres. 
It is like the great law of attraction, main¬ 
taining the soul’s activity, and keeping the 
soul in its place; wheeling it in quiet but 
rapid motion, and ever keeping it in a 
measured circle round the throne of God, 
its centre and its sun.— Stoughton. 

PIETY.—The Spirit of 

The spirit of piety invariably lea<l5 man 
to speak with truth and sincerity. — Pascal. 

" PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.”—The 

That wonderful book, while it obtains 
admiration from the most fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it. * * * In the wildest parts 

of Scotland the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is 
the delight of the peasantry. Every reader 
knows me straight and narrow path as well 
as he knows % road in which ne has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. 
This is the highest miracle of genius, that 
things which are not should be as though 
they were—that the imaginations of one 
mind should become the personal recollec¬ 
tions of another. And this miracle the 
tinker has wrought.— Macaulay. 


HU “POgrim’s Progress”^ has great 
merit, both for invention, imamnation, and 
the conduct of the story: ana it has had 
dm best evidence of iu merit—the general 


and continued approbation of mankind. 
Few books, I believe, have had a more 
extensive sale. It is remarkable that it 
begins very mudi like the poem of Dante ; 
yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. There is rea.son to think 
that he had read Spenser.—D r. Johnson. 

PIPATE.—A 

Thou salt-water thief!— Skakspeare. 

PIRATE.—A Notable 

That face of his I do remember well; 

Yet, when I saw it last, it was Ijesmear'd 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war : 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

For sli.allow diaught and bulk unprirablc; 
With which such scathful grapple did he 
make 

With that most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy and the longue of loss 
Cried fame and honour on him. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

PISOAH.—Mount 

Perhaps there is no mountain on our 
planet which, .from its associations, has 
furnished more cheering promises to man 
than Mount Pisrah. Around its summit 
cluster some of the most glorious truths of 
oiir religion, and a light fSls tlicre like the 
radiance of heaven itself. But I wish 
merely to describe the principal scene con¬ 
nected with this mountain, rather than the 
traths it develops. Beliold the wliite tents 
of Israel scattered over the plain and spell¬ 
ing knolls at the foot of Mount Neba It 
is a balmy, glorious day* The sun is sailing 
over the encampment, while the blue sky 
bends like God in love over all things. 
Here and there a fleecy doud is hovering 
over the top of PLsgah, an if conscious of 
the m 3 rsterious scene about to transpire 
there. The trees stand fresh and green 
in the sunlight; the lowing of the cattle 
rises through the still atmosphere, and na¬ 
ture is lovely and tranr|nil, as if no sounds 
of mef were to disturb her repose. 
Amid this beauty and cmietness, Moses as« 
semblcd the children of Israel for the last 
time, to take his farewell look, and leave 
his farewell blessing. * • • q’hg 

severe struggle was over, and he tamed to 
ascend the mountain. As he advanc^ 
from rock to rock, the .sobbing of the multi¬ 
tude that followed afler, tore his heart¬ 
strings like the ciy of a suflhring ^ild the 
hearc of its parent; but soon a rock shut 
him 'rom view, and he pas.sed on alone to 
its summit. There God miracnlously spread 
before him all the land of Canaan, He 
stood a speck on the high crag, and gazed 
for an hour on the lovely scene, and theft 
with the rock for his conch, and the blue 
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sky for his covering, he lay dovra to die. 
No one was with him but God $ and though 
with one hand He smote him, with the other 
He held his dnng head. Of that last scene 
we know notning, but when it was over, 
Moses lay a corpse on the meuntain-top. 
And God buried him : the muuntain-doM 
which night hung round him was his only 
shroud, and the thunder of the passing 
storm his only dirge. Tliere he slept while 
centuries rolled by, his grave unknown and 
unvisited, imtil at len^h he is seen standing 
on Mount Tabor, with Christ in the Trans* 
figuration. Over Jordan at last; in Canaan 
a/4w/.—IIEADI.EY. 

PITIED.—The Man to be 

He that can please nobody, is not so 
much to be piti^ as he that nobody can 
please. —Colton. 

PITY— Painful, yet Agreeable. 

Pity is always painful, yet always agree¬ 
able.—K ames. 

PITY.—The Principle of 

1 learn what pmn is in another man by 
knowing what it is in myself; but I might 
know this without feeling the pity. I might 
have been so constituted as to rejoice that 
another man was in agony; how' can you 
prove that my own aversion to jiaiu must 
necessarily make me fed for the pain of 
another? I have a groat horror of breaking 
my own leg, an<l I will avoid it iiy all mc.'ins 
in my power; but it does uot necessarily 
follow from thence ^hat 1 should be struck 
with horror liocausc you have broken yours. 
The reason why we do feel horror, is, that 
nature has superadded to the.se two prin* 
dples of Epicurus the principle of pity; 
which, unless it (hin be shown by stronger 

S ments to be derived from any other 
ng, must stand as an ultimate fact in 
our nature.—S. Smith. 

PITY.—The Relationahip of 

niy’s akin to love j and every thought 
Of that sweet kind is welcome to my soul. 

Southern. 

PITY.—The Tear of 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune 
wears, 

No gem that, twinkling, hangs from 
beauty’s ears, 

Not the bright stars w'hich night’s blue arch 
adorn, 

Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom, 
Shine wnb such lustre as the tear that 
treaks 

For others’ woe down virtue's manly dieeks. 

Dr. Darwin. 


PLACE—of no Moment. 

Where you are is of no moment, buf, only 
what you are doii^ there. It is nycit the' 
place that ennobles yon, but you the {dace; 
and this only by douig that whidi is g^t 
and noble.-^PETRARCH. 

PLACE.—The Responsibilities of 

In place there is a license to do good and 
evil, whereof the latter is a enrse; for in 
evil the best condition is not to will; the 
second, not to can.— Lord Bacon. 

PLACES.—Re-Visiting Long-Loved 

A melancholy joy, in truth, it is, 

When half a life lias fled, to sec once more 
Places long-loved ;—to mark how Nature’s 
face 

Remains unchanged; how little art has 
wrought 

Of transformation in insensate things. 

While human forms iamilkr—^men who 
lived, 

Thouglil, fdt, rejoiced, and sorrow’d, 
hoped, aiidfeai’cl, 

Haled and loved, m time’s relentless flight, 
Have been liy generations swept away, 

Like siiacluws horn the earth. 

Canon Moultrie, 

PLAGIARIST.—^A Description of the 

He is a literary thief; but while lie will¬ 
ingly steals from every author within his 
reach, he is unwilling tliat one of his own 
fraternity shall strail from him.—D r. 
Davies. 

PLAGIARISTS.-The Pate of 

There is a very pretty Eastern tale, of 
which the late of plagiarists often reminds 
us. The slave of a magician saw his master 
wave his wand, aud heard him give orders 
to the spirits who arose at the summons. 
The slave stole the wand, and waved it 
himself in the air; but be had not observed 
that his master used the left hand for that 
purpose. The spirits thus hrcgularly sum¬ 
moned, tore the thief to. piece.*, instead of 
obeying his orders.— Macaulay. 

PLANT.—The Sensitive 

A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fW it with silver dew. 
And it open'd its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath tlic kisses of night. 

And the spring arose on the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere; 
Aud each nower and herb on earth's d^k 
breast, 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with 
blis^ 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness^ 
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Like a doe In thfrnoontide<'Witb love’s i»wect 
want, 

At the cshittaitiohless sensitive plant. 

. * Shelley. 

«« 

PLANTS,~-The Opei>ln^ and Closing of 

There are some plants which open and 
close at a re|^ar fitted hour, as a man rises 
and goes to bed. Thus the day-lily opens 
at five in the morning, the dandelion at six, 
the spiderwort at seven, the pimpernel at 
eight, and .so on. The closing of these 
plants in the latter part of the day is just 
as regular, insomuch that these or other 
siinil.T iilants have been arranged into what 
is termed Flora’s dial,—1)R. Brewer, 

PLANTS.—The Tenacity of 

As to tenacity of life, plants arc quite as 
fully endowed, as animals, or perhax>3 even 
more so.—J. R. Jackson. 

PLANTS.—The Upward Look of 

Plants look up to heaven, from whence 
They have their nouiishment. 

Shaksprake. 

PLAYERS.—Bad 

Oh, there he players that I liave seen 
play, and heard others praise, and that 
iiiglily, n(»l to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of ('liristian, pagan, or man, 
have so Miutted and lidlowed, lh.it I have 
thought some of Nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not ma<ic them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably !— 
Skakspeare. 

PLAYS,—The Business of 

The business of pla]r5 is to recommend 
virtue and discountenance vice;—to show 
the uncertainty of human greatness, the 
sudden turns of fate, and the unhappy con¬ 
clusions of violence and injustice. 'Tis to 
expose the singularities of pride and fancy, 
to make folly and falsehood contemptible, 
and to bring everything thdt is iU under 
infamy and neglect.—C ollier. 

PLAYS.—The Character of 

Plays are good or bad, as they are nsed. 
And best mtentions often arc abused. 

John Taylor. 

PLBASB.—Living to 

We that live to please, must please to live. 

Dr. Johnson. 

PLBA8B.—The Way to 

Fkase, consdstently with truth and honour, 
or be contoBted not to please.— ^Dr. Knox. 


PLEASING.—Advice on 

If thou canst not please everyone through 
all thy labour and art-work, do what con¬ 
tents the few.—S chiller. 

PLEASING.—The Art of 

The art of pleasing, which Is founded on 
principles derived trom morality and re¬ 
ligion, is ns far superior to that base art 
which consists only in simulation and dis¬ 
simulation, as the fine hnlbancy of the real 
diamond excels the lustre of the best j'lasle, 
or as the roseate hue on tlie cheek of Hebe 
the painted visage of a haggard couitesan. 
—Ur, Knox. 

PLEASURE.—All Seek for 

Whate’er the motive, pleasure is the mark; 
Ji'oi her the Idoik assassin diaws his sword; 
For her daik statesmen trim their midnight 
lamp; 

For her the saint abstains; the miser 
st.irves; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure 
scorns ; 

For her afilictinn’s daughters grief itt- 
dulgc, 

♦ And find, or hope, a luxury in tears;— 

For hei, guilt, shame, toil, danger we defy. 

Dr. K, Young. 

PLEASURE.—A Bountiful and Kind 

That pleasure is of all 
Most bountiful and kind, 

That fades not straight, but leaves 
A living joy behind.—C ampiaN. 

PLEASURE—Defined. 

Pleasure consists in the harmony between 
the specific excitability of a living creature 
and the exciting cauties correspondent there¬ 
to.— S. T. Coleridge. * 

PLEASURE—^in Doing Good. 

One of Bishop Burnet’s parishioners, 
being in great distress, applied to him for 
assistance. The prelate r^uested to know 
what would serve him, and re-instate him 
in his trade. The man named the sum, 
and Burnet told the servant to give it to 
him. “Sir,” said the servant, “it is all 
that we have in the house. ” “ Well, give 
it to this poor man; you do not know the 
pleasure there is in making a man glad.”— 
Arvine, 

PLEASURE.—The Enjoymeat of a 

Infatuated estate of man->that the en¬ 
joyment of a pleasure must diminish it,— 
that perpetual use must make it like a 
pyramid, Insening itsdf by degrees, till it 

f lows Bt last to a punctum, to a nothing i— 
BLTHAM. 
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PLBA8URE.->The Fatal Rock of 

Pleasure is the fatal rock which most have 
split on; 

For men, bewitch’d by the curs’d syren’s 
voice, 

Sail on r^rdless till they strike on ruin. 

Savage. 

PLEASURE.—'The Laborious Search for 

How many there arc that take pleasure 
in toil: that can outrise the sun, outwatch 
the moon, and outrun the held’s wild beasts ! 
merely out of fam y and delectation, they 
can And out miith in vociferation, music in 
the barking of dugs, and be content to be 
led about the earth, over hedges and through 
sloughs, by the windings and the shifts of 
poor aftnghted vermin : yet, after all, come 
off, as Messalina, tired, and not satisAed 
with all that the brutes can do. But were 
a man enjoined to this, that did not like it, 
how tedious and how punishable to hum 
would it prove I since, in itself, it differs 
not from riding post,—F eltham. 

PLEASURE.—The Man of 

He is one who, desirous of being more 
happy than any man ran lie, is less happy 
than most men ore.—I)R. E. Young. 

PLEASURE,—Pain Mixed with 

*Tis feigned that Jupiter two vessels placed. 

The one with honey fill’d, tlie other gall, 

At the entry of Olympus ; Destiny 
There brewing these together, suffers not 
One mail to pass bemre he drinks this 
mixture. 

Hence it is we have not an hour of life 
' In which our pleasures relish not some 
pain, 

Our sours some sweetness.—M assinger. 

PLEitsURE.— The Regulation of 

ritasure must be regulated by propriety. 
Pleasure, which caniiol be obtained but by 
unseasomble or unsuitable expense, must 
alw.iy. cml in pain; and pleasure, which 
mitfit be enjoyed at the expense of another’s 
luiin, can never be such as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in.—D r. Johnson. 

PLEASURE.—The Right 

Pleasure is good, and man for pleasure 
made; 

But pleasure full of glory as of joy; 
Pleasure which neither blushes nor expires. 

Dr. E. Young. 

PLBA8U RB«—U nlooked'for 

Pleasure that comes unlooked-for is thrice 
welcome; 

And if it stir the heart, if aught be there 
That may hereafter in a thoughtftil hour 
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Wake but a sigh, ’tis treasured up among 
The things most precious; and the day it 
came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives. 

S. Rogers. 

PLEASURES.—The Brevity of 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed j 
Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever. 

R. Burns, 

PLEASURES.—Christian 

When the Holy Sjririt guides, and Christ 
is felt to be near—when peace is spoken, 
and a sense of pardon enjoyed—then plea¬ 
sures are imparted ndiich prove that earth 
is but a shadow, of which the reality is in 
heaven. Yet rich, and gladdening, and 
real as those pleasures are, they are actually 
secreted from those who are not risen with 
Christ. They are like the way of a ser¬ 
pent on a rock, or of the vulture in the air, 
and are as little known as if they belonged 
to the doings of another race of beings 
whose abode is in some other planet.— 
TWEEDli!. 

PLEASURES—Favourable to Benevolence. 

The pleasures of the body are favourable 
to all the benevolent virtues,—^andits pains 
unfavourable. No one is so inclined to 
good«nature, courtesy, and geneiosity, when 
cold, wet, and diity, as after jilcasant feed¬ 
ing and during genial warmth.— S. Smith. 

PLEASURES.-Simple 

If a simple pleasure is meant one, the 
c.'iuse of which can be easily analysed, or 
which does not last long, or which in itself 
is vciy faint; then simple pleasures seem 
to lie very nearly STOonyinous with small 
pleasures ; and if the simplicity were to be 
a little increased, the pleasure would vanish 
altogether.—S. Smith. 

PLEAS U RES,— U ntfabstantlal 

Pleasures are not of such a solid nature 
that we can dive into them; we must 
merely skim over them : they resemble 
those iKiggy lands over which we must run 
lightly, without stopping to put down our 
feet. -Fonten LULL. 

PLEIADES.—The 

Only six of these stars are visible to the 
naked eye ; and the ancient;il<*upposed that 
the seventh concealed hciself, out of shame 
for having bestowed her love upon a mere 
mortal—Sisyphus, uhile her sisters were 
the favourites of divine personages. Al¬ 
cyone, the brightest of ftie Pleiades, a iRar 
of the third magnitude, is considesR^ to 
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occupy the apparent position of the cen¬ 
tral point round which our universe of fixed 
stars is revolving.—Da. Webster. 

PLODDER. —True 

Whoever gives me credit for anything 
besides being a plodder will do too 
much. I can plod; 1 can persevere in any 
difficult pursuit; and to that I owe every¬ 
thing.— Carey. 

PLOUGH.—The Inventor of the 

It is not known where he tl'.at invented 
the plough was bom, nor where he died; 
yet he has effected more for the happiness 
of the world than tlie whole race of hcioes 
and of conquerors, who hare drenched it 
with tears and manured it with blood, and 
whose Iritth, parentage, and education have 
been handed down to us with a precision 
precisely proportionate to the mischief they 
have done.—C oi.ton. 

POACHER.—Things in the Hut of a 

Loaded and primed, and prompt for des¬ 
perate h.'iiiil. 

Rifle and fowling-piece beside him ‘t.ind : 
His pilfered powder in yonder imok he 
hoards, 

And the filched lead the church’s roof 
affords; 

The fish-spear bar bed, the swcc.]>ing net .tie 
there, 

Doe hides and pheasant plumes and skins 
of hare, 

Cordage for toils, and wiring for the^nare; 
Andlate-snatclied spoils he stowed in hutch 
apart. 

To wait the associate higgler’s evening 
cart.—SiR W. Scott. 

POCKET.—The Necesaity of a 

A pocket, if nut a faculty of the human 
mind, or an organ of the human body, must 
lie regarded as an indispensable aeljunct to 
botli. The pocket is the badge of civiliza¬ 
tion, and what it contains—the very ele¬ 
ment of disciiraination between man and 
man.—H. W. BEECll^a. 

POEM.— The Idea of a 
One night, when he (Pollok) was sitting 
alone in MoorhotAe old room, letting his 
mind wander backward and forward over 
things at large, in a moment, os if by 
an immediate inspiration, the idea of the 
poem struck him, and the plan of it, as it 
now stands, stretched out before him; so 
that, at one ^nce^ he saw through it from 
end to end like an avenue. He never fdt, 
he said, as he did then; and he shook from 
head to foot overpowered with feeling, 
knowing that to pursue the subject was to 
have no middle way between great success 
smdlltreat fidhue.—PoLLOK. 


POESY.—The Effect of 

It is, indeed, verydifficultnottobe trans¬ 
ported when contemirlating the beauties 
which the magic hand of the poet raises 
around, with all the creative power of a real 
enchantment. From the cares of gain, the 
toils of ambition, the noi.se, the hurry, the 
vexation of a disordered world, we rise on 
the wings of poesy to ethereal regions, 
where sdi is tranquil, or are wafted to 
visionary scenes, in which are displayed all 
the delicious sweets of a paradise and an 
elysium.— Dr, Knox. 

POESY.—In Love with 
Poesy, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er Heaven to mortals lent I 
Though they as a trifle leave thee 
Whose (lull thoughts cannot conceive 
thee;— 

'I'hough thou be to them a scorn 
That to nought but earth are born ;— 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee!—W ither. 

POET.- - The Business of the 

The moral is the first business of the 
poet.—D rydiiN. 

POET.— A Description of a 

Almndance of men read the poets, who 
don’t know what a poet is, or at least can’t 
exjness what they mean by it. A poet is 
one who invents, either in w'hole or in part, 
the subject he treats of; who disposes it m 
a certain order, projrer to surprise the 
reader, and make him attentive. In short, 
he IS one who expresses himself in a dif- 
feient m.aniier from the vulgar, not only in 
resjrcct of the cadence but likewise of the 
elocution.—Lhc i.erc. 

POET.—The Genius of the 

His genius seems to include—first—a 
power of abstraction in the senses, wdiich 
enables the mind to separate the qualities 
and appearances of objects one from an¬ 
other ; lor unless they are so separated, they 
would not offer tliemsclves readily for n.- 
combinatioii; secondly—a power of vivid 
conception; thirdly—a great sustxpfiirility 
to the emotions of beauty and sublimity ; 
fourthly—a prompt correspondence between 
these emotions and the moral sentiments; 
fifthly—a nice judgment in fixing the 
boundary between sobriety and extra¬ 
vagance : sixthly—a quick recollection of 
words; and seventhly—an ear, or sense of 
the rhythm, or mutiuil relation of words as 
mere sounds. —1. Taylor. 

POET.—The Imagination of the 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy lolUrig, 

Dust glance from heaven to earth, firoai 
earth to heaven; 
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Anil, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

. SllAKSFEARB. 

POET.—The Mind of the 

Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

Tennvson 

POET.—Nature Mourns the Death of the 

Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say—that when the poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her woishippcr. 

And celebrates bis obsequies 
Who say—tall cliff and caveni lone 
For the departed baiil make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill;— 

That flowers in tears of balm distil;— 
Thiough his loved groves tliat breezca si,,h, 
Aiwl oaks, in decjici gioaii, reply j — 

And rivers teach theii rushing w.ive 
'i'u murmur dirges lound his grave. 

Sir W. ScoiT. 

POET.—The Necessary Action of a 

lie w'ho, in an enlightened and liteiaiy 
society, aspiies to be a grc<it poet, must fir-.! 
become a little child. He must take to 
pieces the whole web of his mind, lie 
must unlearn much of that kiiowlcclgc 
wliich has perhaps constituted hitherto his 
chief title to superioiity. Ilis very talents 
will he a hindrance to him. Ills diflicul- 
ties W'ill lie proportioned to his proficiency 
in the pursuits w'hicliarc fashionable among 
his contenipoiaries; and that proficiency 
will in general be proportioned to the vigour 
and activity of his mind.—M acaul.\y. 

POET.—The Soul Reflected by the 

The poet in his work lellects his soul, 

As some lone nymph, beside a woodland 
well. 

Whose clear white limb.s, like animated 
light, 

Make glad the heart and sanctify the sight. 
The soft and shadowy miracle oi her form. 

P. J. fiAILtY. 

POET.—The Worth of a 

They best can judge a poc't’s worth, 

Who oft themselves have known 
The pangs of a poetic birth 
By labours of their own.—C owper. 

POET'LADREATE.—^The Crowning of 
the 

Our kings, from time immemorial, have 
plgced a miserable dependant in their 
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household appointment, who was some¬ 
times called the king’s poet and the king’s 
versificator. It is probable that at length 
the selected bard assumed the title of /V/- 
iMureate, without receiving the honours of 
being solemnly crowned, as in other 
countries; or, at the most, the emvH of 
laurel was a mere obscure custom practised 
at our universities, and not attended with 
great public distinction.—1. DiSRAELI. 

POET-LAUREATE.—The Stipend of a 

History informs us that Chaucer, on his 
return to England, first assumed the title of 
l*oet-Laureate, and was allowed an annual 
grant of wine in the twelfth year of Richai-d 
II. In the reign of succeeding mouarchs, 
money was also added to this roy.U grant 
by letters patent.—E. Davils. 

POETRY.—The Best of 

The best kind of poeliy iscverinallianie 
with ie.il uncoirupted Christianity ; aiul 
with the degineracy of the one always 
comes the dethne of the other ; for it is to 
Cliiistianity that we owe the fullest iiispi- 
lations of the celestial sphit of poeliy. — 
J. A. Sr. John. 

POETRY.—The Composition of 

Poetry is a much easiei and more agite- 
ablc species of composition than piose ; 
and could a man live by it, it w’cre not 
unpleasant employment to be a i>oet.— 
Guld^uih. 

POETRY.—Definitions of 

Poetry is the art of substantiating 
sluadow's, and of lending existence to 
nothing.—B urke. 


Poetry is an art of imitation, that is to 
say—a repiescuiing, counterfeiting, or 
figuring forth.—SiR I*. Sidney. 

POETRY.—Mincing 

1 had rather hear ..a brazen candlestick 
turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on 
edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry; 

'Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

Byron. 

POETRY.—A Reader of 

A true reader of poetry partakes of a 
more than ordinaiy portion of the poetic 
nature; and no one can be completely such, 
who does not love, or take an interest in, 
everything that interests the poet, from the 
firmament to the daisy—from the highest 
heart of man to the most pitiable of the 
low.—H unt, 
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POETRY.—The Re-pro4uctlonB of 

Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, ami makes familiar 
objects to be as if they were not familiar. It 
re-produces all that it represents; .ind the 
impersonations clothed in its Elysian light, 
stand thenceforward in the minds of those 
who have once contemplated them, as 
memoiials of that gentle and exalted con¬ 
tent which extends itself over all thoughts 
and actions with wdiich it co-exists. Tlie 
gieat secret of morals is love, or a going 
out of our own natua*, and an identi float toil 
of ourselves with the bcauliful which exists 
in thought, action, or pei-son, not our own. 
A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must 
put himself in the place of another, and of 
many others; the pains and pUasurcs of his 
species must liccome his own. The great 
instrument of moial good is imagination, 
.and poctiy adinimsleis to the effect by acting 
upon the cause. —SUEU.KY. 

POETRY.—The Soul Feeding upon 

Poetiy only I confess is mine ; 

The only thing 1 think of now, oi read, 
Feeding my soul upon the soft, and sweet. 
And delicate imaginings of song; 

For as nightingales do upon glow-worms 
feed, 

So poets live upon the living light 
Of nature and of beauty.—1*. J. Hailey. 

POETRY—Talking and Acting. 

It is a shallow ciilicism that would define 
poetry as confined to lUorary iiroductions in 
ihymc and metre. The written ])ocin is 
only poetry talking, and the statue, the 
picture, and the musical composition, aie 
IKietiy acting. Milton and (loeflie, at thcii 
desks, were not more truly poets than 
Phidias with his chisel, Raphael at his easel, 
or denf Beethoven bending over his piano, 
inventing and producing strains which he 
himself could never hope to hear.—R usk in. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Poetry is music in words; and music 
is poetry in sound: both excellent sauce, 
lint they have li /ed and died poor that made 
them their meat,—D k. Fuller. 

POETRY AND PAINTING. 

True poetry the painter’s iiower displays; 
True painting emulates the poet’s lays; 

Ihe rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Altcniate change their office and their name. 

W. Maso.n. 

POETS.—The Births of 

Poets are far rarer births than kings.— 
JONSON. 


POETS. —Modern 

Modem poets mix much water with their 
ink.“GoETHE. 

POETS.—Nature Bountiful of 

There is nothing of M'hich Nature has 
been more bountiful than poets. They 
sw.arm like the spawn of cod-fish, with a 
vicious fecundity, that invites and requires 
dcstmci'on. To publish verses is become 
a sort of evidence that a man wants sense; 
which is repelled not by writing good verses, 
but by writing excellent verses.—S.SMini. 

POETS.—The Pay and Praise of 

All poets pretend for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to piesent 
pay and present praise.— Colton. 

POETS.—The Poverty of 

I have observed a gardener cut the out¬ 
ward rind of a tree (which is the surtout of 
it), to miuke it bear well: and this is a 
natural account of the usual poverty of 
poets, and is an argument why wits, of all 
men living, ought to be ill clad. I have 
always a sacred veneration for any one 1 
observe to be a little out of repair in his 
person, as supposing him either a poet or a 
philosopher; because tlie richest mluemls 
arc ever found under the most ragged and 
withered surfaces of the earth.— Dean 
Swift. 


POETS.—The Vanity of 


Wc i»oels, madder yet than all, 

IVitli a refined fantastic vanity, 

'riiiiik we not only have, but give eternity. 

A. Cowley. 


POISON.—Desiring 

I.el me have 

A di am of poison ; such soon-speeding gear 
As will disperse itself through all the veins 
That the liie-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be dtschafg’d of 
breath 

As violently as hasty powder fired 
Doth hmry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 

Shakspeare. 


POLE.—The Magnetic 


Twenty years ago some English voyagerp 
were standing on a flat beach within ibc 
Arctic Seas. Fiom the excitement of Ihoir 
looks, the avidity with which they gared 
into the ground, and the enthusiasm with 
which they looked around them, it was 
evident that they deemed it a spot of signal 
interest. But anything outwardly less in- 
tere.s.ing you could hardly imagine. On 
the one side the coast retreated in low an 1 
wintry rid^B, and on the other a pale 
ocean bore its icy freight beneath a watery 
sky, whilst under the travellers’ feet lay 
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neither bars of gold nor a gravel of gems 
but blocks of unsightly limestone. Yet it 
was the centre of one of Nature’s greatest 
mysteries. It was the reward of years of ad* 
venture and hardship; it was the answer to 
the long aspirations and efforts of science; 
it was the Magnetic Pole.—D r. J. IIamil* 
TON. 

POLICY.—The Best 

The best policy is simplicity and truth.— 
Napoleon I, 

POLITENESS.—The Benefit of 

Politeness is like an air-cushion—there 
may Itc nothing solid in it, but it eases the 
jolts wonderfully.—H. W. Blecher. 

POLITENESS—Defined. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegant 
and concealed species of fliittery, tending 
to put the person to whom it is addiessed 
in gocxi-humour and respect with himself; 
but if there is a parade and display affected 
ill the exertion of it, if a ra.m seems to say 
—“ I.ook how condescending and gracious 
1 am! ” whilst he has only the common 
offices of civility to perform, such politeness 
seems founded in mi.stake, and calcukitcd 
to recommend the wrong person ; and this 
mistake I have observed ffeciuenllylo occur 
in French manners.—C itmueklami. 

POLITENESS.—Royal 

Ilcniy IV. of France Mas standing one 
day Muth some of his courtiers at the en¬ 
trance of a vilkige, and a poor man, passing 
by, boMcd down to the > cry ground; and 
the king, with great condescension, le- 
turned his salutation just in the same man¬ 
ner ; at which one of his attendants ven¬ 
tured to express his snrjirise, when the 
monarch finely replied to him—“Would 
you have your king exceeded in politeness 
l)y one of the lowest of his subjects ? ”— 
AkvAf, 

POLITENESS.—The Value of 

A fesuilc philosoplier, and one to whom 
few women, or men either, could compare 
in dcjilh of ol>ser\’alion and shrewdness, 
si.rid—“ Politeness, costs nothing, but gains 
everything. ”—Frism'i- li.. 

POLITENESS AND RUDENESS. 

If we could examine the manners of dif¬ 
ferent nations with impaniality, we should 
find no people so rude as to be without 
any rules of jioiiteness; nor any !,o polite 
M not to have sonic remains of mdcnc&s.— 
Dr. Franklin. 

POLITICIAN.-.-The True * 

He is the true politician who is wise unto 
aalvaticm.— SwiNNoex. 


POLITICIANS—Over-wach Themaclvaa. 

Afi logicians sometimes prove too much 
by an argument; so politicians over-reach 
themselves in their schemes.—F ielding. 

POLITICS.—The Science of 

Politics are not speculative or metaphy¬ 
sical, but a practical and inductive science* 
—Lowe. 


The science of politics is not fixed and 
unchangeable, like a system of abstract 
truth, but is progressive of dviiization, and 
fluctuating with the exigencies of society. 
—Barlow. 

POLITICS.—Talking f' 

When we say that two men are talking^, 
politics, we often mean that they are wtan- *. 
gling about some mere party question.'Li**’ 
F. W. Robertson. 

POLKA.—The Origin of the 

Somewhere about the year 1831 , a young 
peasant girl, wlio was in the service of a 
citi/en of Elbeteiuitz, in Bohemia, per¬ 
formed a dance her own invention one 
Sunday afternoon, for her owti special de¬ 
lectation, .and sang a suitable* tape to it. 
The schoolmaster, Joseph Neruda, who 
hap]iuned to be present, wrote down the 
melody, and the new dance was soon after 
publicly performed for tlic first time in 
Elbeteinitz. About 1835 it made it^ en¬ 
trance into Prague, and then obtained the 
name of polka, fiom the Buhciqian word 
Jmlka, or naif, from the half step prevalent 
in it. Four years later, it was carried to 
Vienna by a Prague band. In 1840 , a 
d.mdng-master of Prague danced the jiulka, 
M'ith great success, at the OdiSon, in Paris, 
whence it found its way with 'extraordinary 
rapidity to every dancing-inom. — Czik- 
M INSKI. 

POLYGAMY—Forbidden. 

All polygamy is clcaily forbidden in those 
words wlicrem odf Lord clearly declares 
—I'bat fur any woman who has a husband 
alive to many again, is adultery. By pa¬ 
rity of reason, it Ls adultery for any man 
to many again so long as be has a wife 
alive. Yea, although they M'cre divorced j 
unless that divorce had b^n for the cause 
of adultery. In that only case there is no 
Scripture which forbids the innocent person 
to marry again.—}, Wesley, 

POOR.—The Annals of the 

Let not ambition mock their useful toQ, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure: 
Nor grandeur hear with a dLsdainfiil asdic; 

The short and simple annals of die poor. 

T. Gray. 
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POOR.—The Belief of the 

'nere is no being so poor and contemp- 
tible, wbo does not tbink there is somebody 
sl^ {^rer, and still more contemptible.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

POOR.—Do not Seem 

If you be poor, do not seem poor, if you 
would avoid insult as well as suffering.— 
Goldsmith. 

POOR.—Pillaging the 

The nets which wc use against the poor 
are just ^ose worldly embarrassments 
which either their ignorance or their impro¬ 
vidence are almost certain at some time or 
other to bring them into; then, just at the 
time when we ought to hasten to help them, 
and teach them now to manage better in 
future, wc rush forw.aKl to ptilage them, 
and forcQ all we can out of them in their 
adversity. For, to take one instance only, 
remember this is literally and simply what 
we do whenever we buy, or try to buy, 
chdap goods—goods oi^red at a price 
wliioo we know cannot be remunerative 
for the bbour involved in them. When¬ 
ever we buy such goods, we are stealing 
somebody’s labour.— Ruskin. 

POOR.—The Pleading of the 

Oh, what avails it, missionary, to come 
to me, a man condemned to residence in 
this fetid place, where every sense bestowed 
upon me for my delight becomes a torment, 
and where every minute of my numbered 
days is new mire added to the heap under 
whidi I lie oppressed ! But give me my 
first glimpse of heaven, through a little of 
its li^t and air; give me pure water; help 
me to be clean; lighten this heavy atmo¬ 
sphere and heavy life, in which our spirits 
sink, and we become the indifferent and 
callous creatures you too often see us; gen¬ 
tly and kindly take the bodies of those wlio 
die among us out of the small room where 
we grow to be so familiar with the awful 
change that even its sanctity is lost to us; 
and teacher, then 1 will hear—none know 
better than you, how willingly—of Him 
whose thougnts were so much with the 
poor, and who had compassion for all 
human sorrow 1—Dickens, 

POOR.—The Really 

That man is to be accounted poor, of 
whatever rank be be, and suffers the pains 
of poverty, whose expenses exceed his re¬ 
sources ; and no man is, proptfly speaking, 
ppoTi but he.—A dn. Paley. 


POOR.—The Wise Contented 

Thrice happy they—the wise contented 
poor; 

From lust of wealth, and dread of death, 
secure I 

They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they 
find; 

Peace rules the day, where reason rules the 
mind. Collins. 

POPULARITY.—A OoBirable 

I do not affect to scorn the opinion of 
mankind. 1 wish earnestly for popularity; 
1 will secli, and I will have popularity; 
that popularity which follows, and not that 
which is run after. —Mansfield. 

POPULARITY.—The Selfish Love of 

I have read of one that offered his prince 
a great sum of money to have leave once or 
twice a day to come into his presence, and 
only say—“ God save your majesty.” The 
prince, wondering at this large offer for so 
small a favour, asked him what this would 
advantage him. *' Oh, sir,” said he, ** this, 
though I have nothing else at your hands, 
will get me a name in the country for one 
that is a great favourite at court; and such 
an opinion will help me to more, by the 
yeor's end, than 1 am out for the purchase.” 
—(illRNALL. 

POPULARITY—Unsatisfactory. 

It is not the applause of a day, it is not 
the huz/as of thousands, that can give a 
moment’s satisfaction to a rational being : 
that man’s mind must, indeed, be a weak 
one, and his ambition of a most depraved 
SOI t, who can be captivated by such wretched 
alluicmcnts, or satisfied with such momen¬ 
tary gratifications.—M ansfield. 

PORTRAIT.—The Soothing Influence of a 

Miiror divine 1 which gives the soul to 
view. 

Reflects the image, and retains it too ! 
Recalls to friendship’s eye the fading face, 
Revives each look, and rivals every grace: 
In thee the banished lover finds relief. 

His bliss in alisence, and his balm in grief: 
Affection, grateful, owns thy sacred power. 
The father feels thee in affliction's hour; 
When catching life ere some lov’d cherub 
flics. 

To take its angel station in the skies. 

The portrait-sootbes the loss it can’t repair, 
And sheds a comfort, flven in despair. 

Shsb. 

POSITION,—The Influence of 

’T is from high life high characters are 
drawn: 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn; 
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A judge is just; a cbancellor ju<>ter still; 

A gownman learhed; a bishop what you 
wjU jf* 

Wise, if a minister; but, if a king, 

More wise, more learned, more just, more 
everyUiing: 

Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest 
rate, 

Bocnwh^ heaven’s influence scarce can 
penetrate: 

In life’s low vale, the soil the virtues like. 
They please as beauties, here as wonders 
strike. ^ PoPK. 

POSITION.—The Proof of a 

Let not the proof of any*position depend 
on the positions that follow, but always on 
those that precede.—1)R. Watts. 

POSITIVE,—The Presumption of the 

Where men of judgment creep and feel 
their way, 

The positive pronounce without dismay. 

Cow PER. 

POSITIVISM.—The System and 
Teaching of 

Positivism is a system which claims ex¬ 
clusive po.sscssion of truth. It asserts that 
—of God, if there be a God ;—of the soul, 
if there be a soul o( revelation, if icve- 
latiun there be, man can know, man need 
know, nothing. Away then, it cries, with 
mere hypothesis. To the positive, to the 
material, to the teaching of the senses, to 
observation of facts, philosophy must limit 
itself. Positivism rises in comparison with 
athmsm, which itself is less base than 
pantheism; for it is better to ignore than 
to deny, as it is better to deny than to 
degrade God.— Bp. Jeune. 

POSSESSION, -Non-Appreciation 
during 

It so falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and 
lost, 

Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours.—S hakspfare. 

POSSESSION AND EXPECTATION. 

2 n dll worldly tMngs that a man pursues 
udtfa the greatest eagerness and intention 
of ttund imaginable* he finds not half the 
jMeaflue in the ae^ possession of tl^m as 
M pfopos*ed to himsQif in the expectarion. 
—D*. South. 
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. Possible 1 Isdnythingiroposrible? Read 
. liheiiewlJwpffiL—W biainoton, 
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POSSIBILITIES.—The InSalj^ness of' 

Possibilities are ^ infinite m God’s 
power,—^D r. South, 

POSTAGE.—The Cost at' 

We look back now with a sort of amazed 
compassion to the old crusading times, when 
warrior husbands and their wives, grey¬ 
headed parents and their brave sons, parted 
with the knowledge that it must be mnnlhs 
or years liefore they could hear even of one 
anothei’s existence. We wonder how they 
bore the depth of silence. And we feel 
the same now about the families of the 
Pol.li voyagers. But, till a dozen years ago, 
it did not occur to many of us how like tins 
nas the fate of the largest classes in our 
ow 11 country. The fact is, there was no full 
and free epistokiry interenmse in the coun¬ 
try, except between those who had the com¬ 
mand of flanks, Thcie were few families 
in the w idc muldlc class u ho did not feel 
the cost of postage a heavy item in their 
expenditmc; and if the young people sent 
letters home only once a fortnight, the 
amount at the ycai’s end was a rather 
serious matter. But it was the vast multi¬ 
tude of the lower oiders who sufleml like 
the crusading families of old, and the geo- 
giaphical discovcreus of all times. When 
once their families parted off from home, it 
was a separation almost like that of death. 
—Mariineau. 

POSTERITY.—Drafts upon 

The diafts which true genius draws upon 
posterity, although they msty not always be 
honoured so soon as they arc due, ere sufe 
to he paid with compound hiter^t in the 
end.— Colton. 

POSTERITY-Preserves Smalt Valmiblei. 

Posterity preserves only what will pack 
into small compass. Jewels* ufte handed 
down from age to age ; less portable valu¬ 
ables disappear. <r-L0R0 Stanley. 

POSTERITY.—The Way to Communicate 
viflth 

How much valuable and useful infimna- 
tion of tbe actual existing state of arts and 
knowledge at any period m^rht be trans¬ 
mitted to posterity in a distinct, tangible, 
and imperiwablh form, if, instep tn the 
absurd and useless deposition of a few coins 
andmedsis under the foundatidhs of build' 
mgs, speoinKas of ingenious implements, 
or condensed Statements «f scieutitic truths, 
or ptoeetses in arts and m^afactnres, were 
suwitiHed 1 , bookS) infallibly preserve 
to a remote posterity all that we mtw d«ii« 
should bf hoeaftcr putseives tai 
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oat discoveries, or all that posterity would 
wish to know? And may not a useless 
ceremoity be thus tiansfomted into an act 
of enrolmoit in a perpetual archive^ of 
what wc most prize, and acknowledge to 
be most valuable?— Herschel. 

POVERTY.—Compensation for 

Poor men and bumble men do not think 
wh'-t immense compensation they have for 
poverty, straits, and toils, in being kept, as 
to natural condition, so much nearer GckI 
and the powers of His gracious kingdom, 
(iol’s messengers reach them easily. Hh 
Spirit works quickly, aud as in kinder soil. 
—Ur. Raleicii. 

POVERTY.—The Conatraininf Influence of 

My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

SHAKSPrARK. 

POVERTY—Defined. 

The wicked man’s temjjer, the go<wl 
man’s perdition, the proud man’s curse, the 
melancholy man’s halter.— Lytion. 

POVERTY.—No Di8g:race to be in 

ITirnigh the blessings of life, amta.com- 
petency of temporal favours, are every way 
desirable, yet they who are in a measure 
deprivetl of them should remember that 
poverty in itself is no real di.sgrace, though 
considered as such by those whose minds 
are influenced by custom and prejudice 
more than truth and benevolence.—itliCR. 

POVERTY.—The Evils of 

Ah I little think the gay, licentious proud, 
How-many pine in want and dungeon 
glooms, 

Shut from the common air and common 
use 

Of th«r own limbs,; how many drink the 
cup 

Of bal^ul grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery {sore pierced by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheeiless poverty ; how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse, 
Whence, tumbling headlong from the height 
of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

J. Thomson. 

poverty— more Imaginary than Real. 

Poverty is, except where there is an 
actual want'of food and taimen^ a thing 
much more imaginary than real. The 
shame of poyertjr—the shdme of being 
thought poor-^it is a neat and fatal weak¬ 
ness, though arising, in this -oxintiy, from 
the fashion of the times themselves.— 
COBBETT. 


POVERTY.— The PrivUege of 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be 
happy unenvied, to be healthy vrithout phy* 
sic, secure without a guard, and to ob'am 
from the bounty of nature what the great 
and wealthy are compelled to procure by 
the help of art.— Pr. Johnson. 

POVERTY, LUXURY, AND AVARICE. 

Poverty wants some, luxury many, avarice 
all things.—II. Cowley. 

POWER—an Abstraction. 

Power in itself is an abstraction. We 
can never see it, we cannot hear it, we 
cannot feel it, we cannot taste it, we can* 
not smell it. We witness its results every¬ 
where. I see now the train moving; it is 
not power itself, but an evidence of it. I 
heard the thunder roaring; it was not 
power in itself, but the consequence of it. 
I am thrown down by some force; it is the 
result of some invisiiile power. The mind 
may influence, through various mediums 
the objects of its operations into ieirs, 
laughtei, joy, or mi.scry ; all this is the 
result of jxiwcr. All forms of power in 
themselves are equally invisible ; power is 
alone known in its a^nts and results.—^'l'. 
liufJHRs. 

POWER. —Arbitrary 

Arbitrary power is most easily e-stablished 
on the ruins of liberty abused to licentious¬ 
ness.— Washington. 

POWER.—The Desire of 

That one human being will desire to 'bin¬ 
der the pcison and pioperly of another sub¬ 
servient to his pleasures, notwithstanding 
the pain or loss of pleasure which it may 
occasion to that other individual, is the 
foundation of government. The desire of 
the object implies the desire of the powar 
necessary to accomplish the object The 
desire, therefore, of that power which is 
necessary to render the persons and pro¬ 
perties of human beings subservient to our 
pleasures, is a grand governing law of 
human nature.— J . Mill. 

POWER.—Despotic 

When the force of the current had carried 
away the temporary bridge which Xerxes 
had causeil to be thrown over the Helle¬ 
spont, ou his grand expedition Into Greece, 
he was so enraged, that he not <N)ly ordered 
the beads of the workmen'to be struck dff, 
but, like a madman, inflicted 'lasbes' npoif 
the sea, to punish it for its insolence; he, 
moreover, affected'to hedd it int^are under 
bis control, by throwung fetters into it | *'A 
striking proofs** ddds the historian, “how 
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much ihe possession of despotic power 
tends nut un'y to corrupt tiie heart, but 
even to weaken and blind the undersland- 
iiij'.”—A rvine. 

POWER.->-Difrerent Forms of 

Power is active and passive; faculty is 
active power or capacity ; capacity is pas¬ 
sive power.— Sir W. IIamiltom. 

POWER.—Moral 

By this we mean—^the power of a life 
aiid a character, the power of gootl and 
great purposes, that power which conies at 
length to reside in a man distinguishal in 
SI me course of estiiriable or gicat conilaci. 

- ItWSIlNKU.. 

POWER.—The Rule concemintr 

The goml old rule 
Sufiiceth them, the simple plan, — 

Th.U they should take who luve tlie power, 
And they shouW keep who can. 

W. WORUSWORIH. 

POWER.—The Vanity of 

tliliincx, king of the Vandals, when lal 
in tnumpli by lielisarius, cried out—" Va¬ 
nity of vaniiies, all is vanity.”—AuviNR. 

POtyERS.—Concentrating the 

The weakest living creature, by conceii- 
tr.iting hi-, puviers on a single olijccl, can 
iiccomiilish .soinctliing. Tiie .strongest, by 
dis|>cr.<iiiig hts ovei nuny, may liiil to accom¬ 
plish anything. 'I’hc tlroji, by contiiiu.-illy 
lallmg, boics its passage thiougli the hardest 
rock. The hasiy torrent rushes over it 
with hideous uiiroar, and k.xvcs no trace 
liehind.— Caui YLE. 

PRACTICE—an Art. 

Pmctice is exercise of an art, or the ap¬ 
plication of a science in life, which appli- 
c.ic>on IS itscll an art.— Sir W. Hamilton. 

PRACTICE.—The Source of 

Pincticc flows from piinciplc; for as a 
man thinks, so will he act.—ill’. Jewel. 

PRACTICE AND THEORY. 

I'laclice and theory stand in the closest 
relniion to each other. Tne liigher the 
sphere of life, the more thoroughly does 
this principle apply: it is most true of the 
highest of all,—of the moral and religious 
sphere.—U llm ANN. 

PRAlRIR.'^The Ancient Inhabitanti 
of the 

As o'er the vewiant waste 1 guide my steed. 
Among the high, rank grass that sweeps 
lus sides, 
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The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he trami>les‘. Arc they 
here— 

The dead of other days ?—aiwl did the <lu.st 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? Let the mighty 
mound.s 

That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks. 
Answer. A race that long has pas^ed 
away, 

Duilt them; a disciplined and populous 
race 

Heap’d with long toil, the earth, while yet 
the Orcck 

Was hckving the Pculclicus to forms 
Of .sjinmctry, and rearing on its lock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample 
fields 

Nourlsh’il their harvests; here their herils 
were fed, 

When hnnly by their stalls the bison low’d 
And bow'd his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All d.xy this dcMirt murmured with llicir 
toils, 

Till twilight blush’d, and lovers walked and 
woo’fl 

In a foi gotten language, and old tunes, 
From iiistiuiiicnts of unremember^d form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice.—ilKYANf. 

PRAIRIE.—The Great 

The great prairie is full of life ; vege¬ 
table life, insect life, animal life; gre«*n 
with bunch grass, tawny with .sun-flowers ; 
biuzing with mo.squitocs, whirring with 
w hite birds; snarling with coyotes, hum* 
ming with rattle-snakes, snorting with buffa¬ 
loes. Nature is never silent, either day or 
night. Prairie hens cluck in the wild sage ; 
wolves yelp in the ravines ; locusts clatter 
in (he air; ravens screech and fight in the 
tr.ack. In the wilderness of Jaigedi, and 
ill the deseit of Sinai, you may ride for 
hours, and never catch the sight of a 
living thing. The prairie is commonly 
painted as a fiat cosntry ; but this descrip* 
tion is a great mistake. The prairie land¬ 
scape, from its vast extent, appeanaiin many 
paits to be flat; yet, in truth, it is a vast 
upland ; rising, like the steppes in Russian 
Tartary, fiom the Missouri blufls fipwards 
to the passes of the Sierra Madre—the 
first range of that mighty chain of peaks 
which IS popularly known as the Rocky 
Mountains. The ascent is ^,000 or 5,000 
feet. You may cross a hundred miles of 
country, east to west, which seem to the 
eye a flat plain, but w’aler flows down it 
from west to east in regular lines; and every 
niglit finds you on a higher level; some¬ 
times marked by a difference of vegetation, 
always by a difference in the air. Every 
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day, as yoa draw away from the Missouri 
1 )6(1, this air bocomes drier, keener, sweeter; 
until in the upper regions of the Plains it is 
meat and drink, and serves you, not badly, 
for rest and sleep. Water is very scarce. 
Marsh and bog are unknown. 1 imlier is 
scant. Hence, no masses of poisonous 
vapour anywhere exist to taint the general 
air of these grassy plains. Nothing takes 
the pride of sight out of you more quickly 
than a prairie ride. 'Ilic atmosphere is so 
fine that small things look large, and distant 
things near. Five miles in front you mis¬ 
take a couple of ravens fur two mounted 
Indian:;, the white skull of a bufT.ilo for a 
Comanche tent. You see a curl of lilac 
smoke in the grass; you know it rises from 
a Cheyenne hre ; you esisecl to catch the 
wild yep-yep ; but your knowing teamster 
liushes your impatience—"(iuess that’s 
kinder twenty mile right away.” It is the 
.same with sound. A rifle can be heard an 
incredible distance, and the trainman’s cry 
is answered half-an-hour before you come 
upon his ranch.—DlxuN. 

PRAISE—the Beat Diet. 

Praise is the best diet for us after .ill.— 
.S. Smith. 

PRAISE.—The Encouragement of 

Praise is the greatest encouragement we 
chameleons can jiretend to, or ratlier the 
manna lliat keeps soul and hcnly together; 
we devour it as if it were angels’ food, and 
vainly think we grow immortal. There is 
nothing transports a wet, next to love, 
like commending in the right place.—D. 
K. Lee. 

PRAISE—without Envy. 

Expect not praise w'ithout envy uiiiil you 
are dead. Honours bestowed ou the illus¬ 
trious dead have in them no admixture of 
envy; for the living pity the dead ; and 

a and envy, like oil and vinegar, asst- 
ite not.—C olton. 

PRAISE-of Friends. 

*Tis sweet to watch affection's eye; 

To mark the tear with love replete; 

To feel the softly breathing sigh 
When friendship’s lips the tones repeat: 
But, oh t a thousaiKl times more sweet 
The praise of those we love to hear! 

Like balmy showers in summer heat, 

It falls upon the greedy ear.— Mitfurd. 

PRAISE—a Lasting Duty. 

Praise is the only part of duty in which 
we at present enga^ which is lasting. We 
pray, but there shaU be a time when praver 
shall effer its lost litany; we believe, but 


there .shall be a time when faith shall be 
lost in sight; we hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed, but there shall be a time 
when hope lies down and dies, lost in the 
splendour of the fruition that God shall 
reveal. But praise goes singing into 
heaven, and is ready willioul a teacher to 
strike the harp that is waiting fur it, to 
transmit along the echoes of eternity the 
song of the Lamb.—PONSIION. 

PRAISE.—The Love of 

The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every 
heart; 

The lu'oiul, to gain it, toils on toils endiure, 
'I'hc modest shun it but to make it sure. 

IJR. E. YouNo. 

PRAISE.—The Power of 

What cannot praise effect ii. mighty minds. 
When flattery soothes, and when ambition 
blinds? ’ Dkydln. 

« 

PRAISE.—The Rejection of 

It would be a species of savager.css to 
reject indiffermlly all sorts of praise; one 
ought to be alive to that which comes ffoui 
men of honour and sense, w'liu praise from 
tlie heart things which are worthy, of 
praise,— La Bruv£re. 

PRAISE—Undeserved. 

Praise undeserved Is satire in disguise.— 
Broauhukst. 

PRAISE AND BLAME. 

Warm passions, and a lively imagination, 
dispose men to panegyric and to satire; 
hut nimium tree lairdarty tree latfere, 
that is neither to dei^, nor to duncify^ 
.seems to lx; no had rule for those who 
would act consistently and live quietly.— 
JORTfN. 

PRAISE AND CENSURE. 

Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

POFE. 

PRATERS,—The Difficulty of Stopping 

Some praters are so full of their own 
gabble, and so fund of their own discord, 
that they would not suspend their eternal 
monotonies to hear the wit of Sheridan, or 
the point of Swift; one might as well 
attempt to stop the saw of a task-working 
itonc-cutter by tlie melodies of an A*'olian 
larp !—Colton. 

PRAYBR.—Answers to 

The army was engaged in hostilities 
agaiiuit the Qua>tt, by whom the Roman 
legions, under Marcus Aurelius, were 
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surrounded in a position perilous in itself, and 
rendered still more so by the faict of >vaier 
lieing utterly inavessilde. In the extremity 
of their universal suffering, the twelfth—a 
C hristian legion—fell upon their knees, and 
earnestly implored the Almighty to have 
mercy upon the army and the emperor, 
though from the latter tliey had experienced 
^rseculions on account of their religion. 
Jiy a miraculous interposition of Divine 
Providence, a torrent of rain descended, 
invigorating the Roman troops, who caught 
tlie falling moistuie in their helmets, drank 
as they fought, and ultimately achieved the 
victory. They were so thoroughly per¬ 
suaded of miraculous intervention, that they 
ascribed to Jupiter Pluvius the honours of 
the victory — Tertulli.\n. 


During the rebellion in Ireland, in 1798, 
the rebels had long meditated an attack on 
the Moravian settlement at Grace-Ilill, 
Wexford county. At length they put their 
tin cat in execution, and a large b<fdy of 
iliem marched to the town. When they 
.'irrived there, they saw no one in the stieets 
nor in the houses. The brethren had long 
expected this attack, but, tine to their 
('hristian profession, they woull not have 
lecuurse to arms for their defence, but 
assembled in their chapel, and in solemn 
pia>crI)esought Him in whom they trusted, 
to be their shield in the hour of danger. 
'I'he ruffian band, hitherto lireathing nothing 
but dcstructioR and slaughter, were struck 
w ith astonishment at this novel sight. Whei c 
they expected an armed hand, they s.iw 
it clasiied in pmyer—where they expetlcd 
w eapou to weaixm, and the b dy armed fur 
tlie fight, they saw the bended knee and 
humble head, before the altar of the Prince 
of Peace. They lieard the prayer for pro¬ 
tection; they heard the intended victims 
asking mercy for their murderers; they 
heard the song of praise, and the hymn of 
confidence, in the “sure pronii.se of the 
Ixird.'* 'I'hcy beheld in silence this little 
band of Christians; they felt unable to 
raise their hand against them ; and, after 
lingering iu the streets, which they filled 
fur a night and a day, with one consent 
they tumed and manhed away from the 
place, without luving injured an indivdual, 
or purloined a single loaf of bread. In 
ronse(]Ucnce of this signal mark of pro¬ 
tection from heaven, the inhabitants of the 
tieighliouring villages brought their goods, 
and asked for shelier in Grace-Hill, which 
they called the City of Refuge.— Arvinp. 

PRAYBR.—An Author’s 

Almighty Gi»d, the Giver of all good 
things without whose help all labour is 
4S2 


im-ffcctual, ami without whose grace all 
wiMlom is folly ; grant, I beseech thee, that 
in tins undertaking ITiy Holy Spidt may 
not be withheld from me, but that 1 may pro- 
mole 1 hy gloiy, atul the salvation of myself 
and others: grant this, O Lord, fur the 
sake of Thy .‘‘on Jesus Christ Amen.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

PRAYER.—The Beet 

Paiewcll! farewell! but this I tell 
To lliee, thou werlding-guest, 

He piayeth well who loveth w'ell 
both man, and bird, and beast:— 
He praycth best, who loveth best 
All tilings both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

11 c made and loveth all. 

S. 1 ’. COLERIHCE. 

PRAYER.—The Brevity of 

Prayer should be short, without giving 
the Alm’glily rea.suns why He should grant 
this or that: He knows liest what is good 
for us. If your hoy should ask you a .suit 
of clothes give you reason^—other¬ 
wise he cannot wait upon you, he can¬ 
not go abroad but he w ill discredit you, 
wvmld you endure it ? You know it better 
tli.in he; let him ask a suit of clothes.— 
SRLDRN. 

PRAYER.—The Conditions of 

Prayer, to be heard and answered by 
Gotl, must not only outwardly be laid upon 
the lieliever’s altar—his Surety and Interces¬ 
sor, the Lord Jesus Christ—^it must not only 
l>e offered up with the external link of union 
binding it to the name of Christ; it must 
in spirit and object be conformable to His 
will—it iniist be based on the character, 
the mind, and the Spirit of Christ—it must 
run parallel with the revelation of His deal¬ 
ings and designs in the Church and in the 
woild—it musi range within the circle of 
that knowledge which Christ has vouch¬ 
safed to give us of Himself, and His pur¬ 
poses of mercy and grace towards us.— 
D. T. K. Drummond. 

PRAYER—Defined. 

Prayer is the application of want to Him 
who alone can relieve it, the voice of -in 
to Him who alone can pardon it. It is the 
urgency of poverty, the prostration of hu¬ 
mility, the fervency of penitence, the con¬ 
fidence of trust it is not eloquence, but 
earnestness; not fimires of speedi, but 
compunction of soul. It is the “Lord, 
save us. we ^rish ’* of drowning Peter; 
the cry of faith to the car of mv.rcy.—11. 
Mure. 
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PRAYER.—’Family 

T. e priest-Uke father reads the sacred 
page, 

How Abraham was the friend of God 
on high; 

Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amaick’s ungracious progeny ; 
Ur, how the royal baid did groaning 
lie 

liencath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging 
ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailii^ 
cry; 

Or, rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune tl.e sacred 
lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the 
theme— 

Ilow guiltless blood for guilty man 
wan shed ; 

Ilow He, who Ixne in heaven llic 
second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay Hi, 
head; 

How His first foPowersand servants 
si)cd. 

The piecepts sage they wrote to many* a 
land : 

How he who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand. 

And heard great Bab’Jcn's doom pronounc¬ 
ed by Heaven’s comnuuid. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal 
King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays; 

Ilojve "springs exulting on triumphant 
winjj,’’ 

That thus they all shall meet in future 
days : 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s 
praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear. 
While cin'iing time moves round in an 
eternal s^mere. K. JiuRNS. 

PRAYER.—Fervent 

When prayer mounts upon the wing of 
fervour to God, then answers come down 
like liglitning from God.—W. Skcker. 

PRAYER.—The Gift of 

The gift of prayer Ls not always in our 
power.—P rof. Lessing. 

PRAYER.—An Incentive to 

When Melanctbon was entreated by his 
friends to lay aside the natural anxietv and 
timidity of his temper, he replied—If I 
had no anxieties, 1 should losc a powerful 


incentive to prayer; but when the cares of 
life impel to devotion, the best nica* s of 
consolation, a religious mind can do without 
them. Thus trouble compels me to prayer, 
and prayer drives away tiouble.”—A kvine. 

PRAYER—and the Laws of Nature. 

It is nut truth nor philosophy to say that 
prayer alters nothing, that the laws of nature 
are fixed, and that entreaty cannot change 
them. The laws of nature are fixed on pur” 
pose lo be used for the granting of prayer. 
Any man can use the law's of iiatuie to 
giant the requests of his dii < 1 , Dues he 
say that God, who made thu,c laws, cannut 
do a.s much with them as he can ?—II. W, 
BKKt'HEK. 

PRAYER.—The Lord’s 

The I.onrs Prayer contains the sum total 
of religion anti morals.—VV u.lingiun. 


Do you wish to find out the really suU 
lime? Repeat the Lord’s Pra}cr.—N aio 
l.EUN 1. 

PRAYER.-—A Monarch's 

Reep me, O Lord, from silly and Un¬ 
guarded friends, and from secret and de¬ 
signing enemies; and give me those lhing.s 
that aie best for me, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,— George HI. 

PRAYER—Mbming and Evening. 

In the morning this i.i a gulden key to 
u])eu the heart fur God’s service, and in i' u 
evening it is an iron lock to guard the heart 
.igainst sin,—W. Seckkk. 

PRAYER.—The Power of 

It is said of Archimetles, that famous 
mathematician of Syracuse, who having by 
his art framed a curious instrument, tlmt if 
he could but have told how lo fix it, it 
would have raised the very foundations of 
the whole earth. Such an instrument is 
prayer, which, if it be set u|K>n God and 
fixed in heaven, will fetch earth up to 
heaven, cha ige earthly thoughts into 
heavenly conceptions, turn flesh into spirit, 
metamoiphose nature unto grace, and earth 
into heaven. — Vena i grids. 

PRAYER.—A Prime-Minister's 

Great and merciful God, Ruler of all 
nations help me dally to repair to 1 hce for 
wisdom and giace suitable to the hmli office 
whereto 1'hy providence has called me. 
Strengthen, O i,ord, my natural powers and 
faculties, that the weighty and solemn in¬ 
terests with which Thy servant >s charged 
may not greatly sufl'er through weakness of 
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iKKly and confusion of mind. Deicn, I 
bcsejch Thee, to obviate or correct the ill 
eifects of such omissions or mistakes in my 
]>rocccdin{*s as inny result from partial 
knowledge, infirmity of judgment, or iin* 
faithfulness in any viitli whom 1 may have 
to do. last 'Ihy lilessings rest upon my 
sovereign and my counuy. Dispose the 
hearts of all in high stations to adopt such 
measures as will preserve public order, 
foster industry, and alleviate distress. May 
their religion nourish, and peace be univer¬ 
sal. Grant that, so far as may consist with 
human weakness, whatei er is proposed by 
myself or others for the general good may 
be viewed with candour, ami tb.m all wise 
and useful measures may be conducteil to a 
prosiierous issue As for me. Thy scnai.t, 
grant, O men i fill God, that I may nut he 
so engrossed with public anxieties as that 
'I by Word should become unfruitful in me, 
oi be so moved by difficulty or opposition 
as not to pursue the nairovv way whuh 
lewleth me to life. And, O most gracious 
Kaihei, if, notwithilanding my present de- 
■sires and purposes, i should forget '1 bee, 
do not 'I'liou loi^et me, seeing that I entreat 
Tliy r'onstaiu reiiienjbr.incc and favour only 
for the sake of our most blessed Arlvocale 
and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, to whom with 
Thee and the lloly Spirit be glory for ever. 
Amen.— I’kei.. 

PRAYER.—Private 

Many noble examples have attested how 
this inner life of heaven—combining tlic 
heroic and the gentle, softening vviihout 
enfeebling the character, prc]raring either 
for action or endurance — lias shed its 
power over the outer life of earth. How 
commanding is the attitude of Paul fiom 
the time of his conversion to the truth 1 
What courage he has—cnconntcring ihe 
I'.picucean and Stoical philosophers—re¬ 
vealing the unknowm Gorl to the mullitudc 
at Athens-making the false-hearted Felix 
tremble, and almost constraining the pliable 
Agrippii to decisiun—standing, silvei-haired 
and before the bar of Nero—dying 

a martyr fur the loved name of Jesus! — 
tliat heroism was bom in the solitude where 
he importunately “besought the Lord.” 
“In LiUher’s closet,” says D’Aubigne, 
“ we have the secret of the Reformation.” 
The I^iriians those “ men of whom the 
M'urld was not worthy to whom we owe 
immense, but scantily acknowledged, obli¬ 
gations—how kept they tlieir fidelity? 
Tnicked through wood and wild, the liay- 
ing of the fierce sleuth>houiid breaking 
often, upon their sequestered worship—their 
prayer was the ulisman w'hith “stopi>ed 
the mouths of lions, and quenched the 
violence of fire.”— FuNSllON. 
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PRAVER.—Resignatiea fa ' . 

Lord BorttQ>brokc once asked •l.a^ly 
Ilntilingdon how she recouViied prayer to 
God fur ])ai ticular blessings', with absolute 
resimalion to the.divine will. “Very 
easily,” answered her livdyship ; “ just as 
1 were to oflea a pefttion to a monaich, 
of wiiose kindness and wiv^ora 1 had the 
highest opinion. In suOh a case, my lan¬ 
guage would l]ie'—1 wisn you to bestow on 
me such or such a favotir ; but y6ur majesty 
knows better than, I, how far it would be 
agreeable to you, nr i^ht in itself, to grant 
my desire. I therefore content myself with 
humbly presenting ttiy petition, awl leave 
the event of it entirely to you.”--A rvink. 

PRAYER. —A Soldier’s 

O God ! if in the day of battle I forget 
Tlice, do Thou not forget me.—W yndham. 

PRAYER. -SubJects of 

Is everything to be a subject of prayer? 
Ceilainly. Soilioiight Fowell Iluxton even 
of iliose amusements with which, in holiik'y 
tunes, he was wont to brace up mind ami 
body for noble labours in the cause of God 
and his country. So thought that (kxsicaii 
p.vluut who ncvci went down to battle till 
he had gone down to his knees, nor evei 
levelled a lille that never missed, witbent 
praying fui (lie soul he was about to siiid 
into eternity. And so speaks I’anI, when, 
linking peace and piayei logethci. he writes 
—“He carefui for nothing; but m eveiy- 
tliing by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your lequests be made 
known unto God ; and the peace of (iod, 
w'hich pas.seth all undei stand mg, shall kcip 
your he.ar(s and minds, through Jesus 
Christ."—D r. Guihkik. 

PRAYER-BOOK.—The Church of 
England 

It stands in the ftipnl rank of all human 
composition.—K. I1 ai.i.. 

PREACHER.—The Defects of a 

The dcftc's of a pit at her are soon spied. 
Let him be eiulueil with ten viitues, and 
l>ave but one fault, that one fault will eclipse 
and darken all his virtues and gifts, so evil 
is the woild in these times.—L u'I'UKR. 

PREACHER.—The Deaetiptlve Power 
of a 

The Arabians have a proverb which says 
—“ He is the best orator who can tuiii 
men’s ears into eyes,” ^hitcfield seems to 
have had a p.:culiaT fatuliyol doing this. 
He dramatized his subject so thoroughly 
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that it seemed', to.-mdre. aod vmlk before 
your ^ 9 . He tiBed to draw sueh vivul 

1 drture$ of the tiling's he wof, handling, tlmt 
Hs hoaxcc»-could ‘beJticVe ttidy actually saw 
and beard thekh. On one ochasioo Lord 
Chesterfield was amoi^ his heaiers. I'he 
great preaelier, in^e8ci^>!n£ the laiseiable 
condition of an unconverted sinner, Utus- 
'trated the' subjettt by descritlng a blind 
beggar. The night was darh, and the road 
dangerous. The ]:>bar mendicant was du* 
sotted by Ilia dog near the edge of a pn-ci- 
ice, and had nothing to aid him in giu]>iiig 
is way bin. Ida staff. Whitcficld so w.inued 
with lus subject, and enforced it w llh such 
graphic power, that the whole auditory was 
Kept in breathless silence, as if it .snw the 
movements of the poor old man; and at 
length, when the beggar was about to lake 
the fatal step wliicb would have hiiilcd liim 
down the prcciincc to rcitain dcstrurtion, 
Loid Cheaterficid actually made a rush for¬ 
ward to save h m, exclaiming—“He is 
gone 1 he is gone ! ” The noble lord had 
Iteen so enlir^carried awsy by the ]->reathcr 
that he forgot the whole was a picture.— 
Canon Ryle. 

PREACHER.—EfTect Produced by a 

“Massillon, on hearing other i)icacbeis, 
1 have often been inucb plea'.cci with 
them ; but on lieai ing you, I am much dis¬ 
pleased with XIV. 

PREACHER.—A Model 

Would I describe a pieaclnr such as I'aul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, apjirovc, 
and own, 

Paul should himself diiect me. I would 
tiacc 

His master-strokes, and draw from his 
design : 

I would express him simple, gt ave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorittpl, in laugt'ngc plain, 
And plain in manner; det.cnt, solemn, 
chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much im])ress’d 
lliiiisclf, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; aifectionatein look. 

And tender in sddtess, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

CowpeR. 

PREACHER.—The Pmpertiea and Virtues 
of a 

A good preacher should have these pro¬ 
perties and virtues •—First, to teach sys¬ 
tematically ; secondly, he should have a 
ready wh; thirdly, he should I e eloquent; 
fourthly, he should have a strong voice; 
fifthly, a good memoiy; sixthly, he should 
know V hen to make an end ; sevently, he 
•bould be sure of his doctrine; eighthly, 


he sliould veuiuiu anJ cug.igc body and 
blood, wealth and liommr in the Wuui ; 
ninthly, he should siiifcr liintsclf to be 
mocked and jeered of e\ erj one. - -Lo'i ulk, 

PREACHER.—A Rule for a 

Keep in mind that excellent rule: 
Never preach a sing'e scmioii fruin which 
an unenlightened heaier might not leant 
the plan of solvation, even though he iiesci 
afterwards heard another discourse.— 
Richmuno. 

PREACHER.—An Unconverted 

In possession of such a man—of one who 
has adopted the chmch, as other men the 
law, or army, or navy, as a mete pro.^;'Sion, 
and goes through tlie luutiiic of its duties 
with the coldness of an official the pulpit 
seems filled with the ghastly form of a 
skeleton, that in its cold and bony fingers 
ho ds a buiiuiig lamp.—D k. (Juthkil. 

PREACHING.- Faithful 

.Sire, if the svorld were here addressing 
your Majesty (Louis XIV.), it would not 
s.iy toyou—“ blessed aie lltey that mourn: ” 
blessed. It would say, the pi nice who nescr 
fought iiul to conquer ; who has filled the 
uuiceisc with his name ; who, in the comse 
of a long and fluniishing reign, h<is enji ycd 
with fiino all that men adiniie—the great¬ 
ness of his conquests, the love of his 
]ieople, the magnificence of liis work-s the 
wisdom ol his laws, the hojie of a numei- 
ous piogeiiy, and who lias now nothing to 
dcsiii' but to keep what he pussessea ikit, 
Sue, Jesus Christ speaks not as the wv’rld 
speaks. “ messed,” ,sa}s Chiist, not he 
who enjoys the admiration of the woild, 
bill be who makes prejiaiatioii for the 
woild to come, who lives tn penitence and 
hiunility, and has possession of the kmg- 
doin of licaicn—“ Jllessed are the poor i.i 
spiilt ; fortheiisis the kingdom of heaven.” 
—Bp. Massii.lon. 

PREACHING.—First Efforts at 

Roliert Hall desiring a license to cuin- 
uience preaching, he was apiHiintcd to 
deliver an address in the vestiy of Broad- 
mead Chapel from i Tim. iv. lO. Alter 
proceeding for a short time, much to the 
gratification of his auditory, he Euddnny 

C ed, and covering his lace with his 
s, exclaimed—“ Oh 1 I have lost my 
ideas/* and sat down, his hands still hiding 
bis face. The fiulure, however, P/unlul as 
it was to his tutors, and humUiating to 
himself, w’os such as rather augmented than 
diminished their persuasion of what be 
could accomplish, if once he acquired adf- 
poasession. He was therefore appointed to 
sp^ again on the same subject, at the 
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same place, the ensuiqg week. This second 
attempt was accompanied by a second 
iailure, still more pamfol 4 o witness, and 
still tnot% grievons to ixu. He hastened 
from the"ve9try, and^ retiring to his room, 
eadaimed^*^ If tha dpes nm humble me, 
tM devU must have me t" Such were the 
early efforts of him whose humility after* 
watas became as'conspicuous as his talents; 
amt who, for nearly half a century* 
cited universal attention and admiration liy 
the splendour of his pulpit eloquence.— 
AltviNfi. 

PRBACHINO.—The Manner of 

I preach as a dying man to dying men.— 
Baxter. 

PRBACHINQ.—Simplicity of Style in 

Simplicity of style, as opposed to the 
ailihcial and rhetorical, is essential to 
earnestness; for who can believe that man 
to lie intent on saving souls, who seems to 
have laboured in the study only to make 
his sermon as fine as glittering imagery and 
high-sounding diction could render it? 1' 
could as soon believe a ]>hysician weie in¬ 
tent on saving his fellow-creatures from 
death, who, when the plague was sweeping 
them into the grave, spent his time in 
studying to write his prescriptions in beau¬ 
tiful characters and classical latinity.— 
J. A. James. 

PRBACHINa.—The Tone in 

This does much in working upon iht 
people’s affections. If a man should make 
love in an ordinary tone, his mistress w’ould 
not reganl him; or should he cry fire in 
an ordinary voice, nobody would come out 
to help him.— Selukn. 

PRECIPITATION.—The Evil of 

Youth is the peculiar season of precipi¬ 
tation : the young man’s motto is—“ On- 
waid ! ” There is no such eflcttual cure of 
this evil as experience, when a man is made 
to feel the effects of his precipitniion, both 
in btxly and mind; and God alone can 
bring a man thus acquainted with himself. 
—K. Cecil. 

PRBCOCIOUSNESS—Excite* Admlra* 
tion. 

While the comstant labours and extensive 
researches of eminent men dtif>erve our 
best praise, the premature development of 
genius excites IxAh our admiration and 
astonishment. To see juvenile years graced 
with all the beauties of science and learning, 
strikes the mind as a singular phenomenon. 
Whi ihci all human souu be (mpal, so that 
4S6 


their powers are only expanded or re¬ 
strains accordiI^; to corirareal o^niza- 
tion, or whether they are different in their 
own nature, may, peihaps, be a matter of 
much controversy. It is evident, however, 
that what has cost many the labour of 
years, has been almost the first thoughts 
of others possessed of an early and fruitfiil 
genius.—K cck. 

PRBCQCIOUSHE8S.- A Remarkable 
Instance of 

A child, six years of age, lieing ini in¬ 
duced into company for his extraoidinniy 
abilities, uas asked by a dignified cleig}- 
man—“where God was?" with the proffer 
of an orange. “Tell me,” repH^ the 
boy, “ where He is not, and I will give you 
two.”— Buck. 

PREDESTINATION.—Talkers on 

They that talk nothing but predestination, 
and will not proceed in the way of heaven 
till they be satisfied on that point, do as a 
man that would not come to 1 .ondon, unle^ s 
at his first step he might set his foot upon 
the top of St. Paul’s.—Si' Ll»fcN. 

PRE-EMINENCE.—Fancied 

In the mass of human affairs there is 
nothing so vain and transitory as the fancied 
pie-emmence which depend on popuiai 
opinion, without a solid foundation to snp- 
]iort it.— Tacitus. 

PREFACE.—A Good 

A good preface is as essential to put the 
reader into good humour, as a good pio- 
logue is to a play, or a fine sympheny is to 
an opera, containing something analogous 
to the work itself; so that we may feel its 
want as a desire not elsewhere to be grati¬ 
fied. The Itahans call the preface— J.a 
salta del Itbro —the sauce of the book; 
and, if well-seasoned, it creates an appetite 
in the reader to devour the book itself.— 
I. Disraeli. s 

PREFERMENT—Going by Favour. 

When preferment goes more by &votlr 
than by merit, the rejected have more 
honour than the elected.—D r. Fuller. 

PREFERMENT.--The Ministry in 
Relation to 

They that enter the ministry for prefer¬ 
ment, are like judas that looked after the 
bag —S ELDER. 

PREFERMENT.—A Difficult Way to 

They that would come to preferment by 
pride, arc like those who would asccud 
staits on horseback.—F elthAM. 
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FRSJUDlCB'««wOi not b* Coavlneed." 

A gentleman waa one dav stoatly as|ert« 
ing that there were no gold'ftekb ext^ept 
in Mexico and Peru. A mtgget, dpg up 
.in California, was presented to him as evb 
deuce against his positive asse'tiOQ. He 
^as hot in die least disconcerted. '*‘I1us 
metal, sir, is, I own, extremeljr hke gold ; 
and you tell me that it passes' as such in 
the marke4 having hecn declared iby the 
assayers to be indistin|nishl3l& the 
precious metal. All this T tv^ not 4**^ 
pute. Nevertheless, the metal Is not gold, 
.tnit auruminium; H cannot be gold, ^ 
cauii gold comes only from mpsico aud 
Peru.” Tn vain was he informed that the 
geolc^ical formation sras simikur in Cali* 
forma and Peru, and the melab similar \ 
be had fixed in his mind the conelusion' 
that gold existed only in Mexico and Peru ; 
this was a law of Nature—hlt„ditld no rea¬ 
sons to give why it should be so ; but such 
had been the admitted fact tormsiiy years, 
and from it he could nut swerve —Lew tb. 

PREJUDICB—Fond of Extremes. 

Prejudice is either a good lover or a gbiid 
hater. It cannot wall: far in the middle 
path, and take Udtat, is good and delightful 
from either side; generdly, i*s residence is 
found on onh of the extreme sides. In 
rel^on, it I* frequf'ntly found in extlreme 
and witheri^ nnlieHef, or in extreme super¬ 
stition and mnaticism. It is^Cilher bdiitri'* 
ing nothing that is good, or believing ,, 

thing that is weak and sUlr. In politics, ft j 
is either absolute Sttod-stiu, or wild revoiu!- { 
tion, tyranny, or lawlessness. So with the i 
arts of life and the various branches of 
knowledge; they are either despised alto¬ 
gether, or carried to an imWaAUBtable ex¬ 
treme.—T. Hvghes. <. ■ ' 

PREJUDICE—Hiseiken. ’ 

Prejudice may be compared to a piisly 
morning in October. A fiDAu gOes foM to 
eminence, and he sees on thb summit of 
h peigribouiing bill a figure of glgutflic dgU- . 
' ture, for such the imperiect judTitim throi^i 
' which he is seen jyonld make hlif > 

he goes fbrward a few st^, and the ngitfe 
advances towards him ; nL<$ size'iessens ax' 
they approach jjthey draw still nearer, awi 
' the extiaorditaary appeamnpe is gradually 
but sensibly dimimshin|||. At they 
meet, and perhaps the man that 1 had tak^ 
for a litfmster proves to be my own br«hmr I 
—D*. Price. . ' ’ 

PREJUDICE.—Th«Strength <Kf , « 

Wlien the judgment’* weak 
The pr^tidioe a slrongi-i<0’HAuA. ^' 

• ‘ Ui 


PftftJUOlUBS—Dangesmu ^ 

Some of the darkest mid most dm gerOna 
prqudices of man arise from the mqbt 
bonouralde pnaeiptes of the mind, Wheu 
pr^jodices are cat^ht up from bad passions, 
the worst of men leel mtervals of remorse, 
to sofieU and disiierse them, but when they 
aiib'' Irom a generous though mi'Uaken 
source, Uiegr are hugged closer to the 
husom, and the kindest and most cotnpis 
sionate natures lea^ a pleasure in fostering 
a bhnd and resentment—L urU 

Lk^kixr 

PRSJUDltCRf —The Role of 
Pstgudices rate the niidgnr —Voitatrp 
PRESORim^lOft.—A OoMen 

A poor woman undersiandih^; ithat l^r 
Gold^Uh had studied physic, heaung 
of hts humanity, tobeiied him ip a leltCr 
to send her something fox her husband, who 
had lost his appeute, an 1 was abduced to u 
mu',! mcluicholy stole The good patpred 
poet wotted on hei instoplly, and, after 
so ue discourse with jbiia patient, firiuid him 
.utikiiig ui stclnesit «ul poyer^. The 
doctor told him tbLywhouid hear uom him 
in an hour, when ha would send tneqi somt 
pills which he behaved would prove 
efficacious He imm^idtcly went hunic, 
and pufitlicn guineas into a chip liox, wtdi 
llie iod^iug IuIkI —1 hose must be used 
as neoesHttes re^i« , be paMaiiiftv*^.^f 
good h«a(t ” He sent his eervantJkrith tii» 
presc|i|^ to the cotnftHtlms mounter 
mho foind It contaip^ a sgpenor remedy 
to an;^h}ng Galen ol w mibe cipuld admt- 
uv^tea—A rvinih. 

PRESENtr^FJI^he Beat 
The three ^hs of ap Eastern lady vftre 
invited to furiurif heg wiih«a dxpression of 
then love, before tiie went d long journey 
One bieught a inarble tablet with the m> 
senptrad of her ffttne , unolher pipesmited 
bee with 4 rich gavlhnd of fTiftient ftowm; 
di|e tjfiid entered W ^letcnce, 'End tRoP 
imooiM,larl—I have mm 
marblh talrict not fteAraur npsngmr, but X 
haven hoatlf hcm j^mr nanmiseeiMued, 
here your mcrUoiy R picdomi, lUMi. twa 
heart full ofalftMiou will ibOoW yonu/hete* 
ver you ttavej, am remain with you. where- 
ver ytm repose,’'—ARViNk. 

>jR2SEafT-*-EnJmi-the 
Our advantages fly away 
Gather flowers whil? y* may —OVip 

Man th* Spcitnf the 

,. Ma»,*llviiig, fee’ng mm the c«syir|lMt 
of tW ds«p*Aiaste»&llj pissuil —SChriLtEU. 
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PRESENTIMENTS.—The Importance of 

All presentiments, if they are confirmed 
l»y the event, give man a higher idea of 
him!.cir, wheilier it he that, feeling a tender 
scnsibtlily of mind, he may believe himself 
to have a certain relation to the far distant, 
or that he is acute enough to perceive 
ncceb-.try but still uncertain assuciatioits. 
— Gc'irtiiK. 

PRESENTIMENTS.— Vague 

If rtio celestials daily fly 

rt It I mt^sages on missions high, 

And iloat, our masts and turrets nigh, 

Co iver-sing on Heaven’s great iulenls ; 
Whai Moinler hints of coming things, 
Whereto nun’s hope and yearning clings, 
^hould drop like leathers front their wings 

And give n vague presentiiiients ? 

iNCJbLOW. 

PRESS. —The Agency of the 

The mightiest agency of modern times, 
in disseminating either good or evJ, is 
uufpies.ioiiably the press. It has long I;een 
the lival of the pulpit, and is now, in the 
wide r.uigc ol its iiiHucncc, far ahead of it, 
'rite lime was when it was otherwise. 
Before the discovery of piinting, society was 
almost depoiulcnt on oral instruction. Men 
learned neatly evcrj'tlung that they did 
learn ftom the oiator in the forum, huni 
the philosopher in the schools, or from the 
preacher in the cliurcji. But the press, for 
ilic last three ceiituiics, hits occu[)icd iiiulIi 
ol the ground that once belonged cxclusitely 
to the oral instruelor ; and with v.xst inultL- 
Uidv..s in our day it is made tlie chief, it not 
tlic sole tcadicr. I.ike a never-failing foun¬ 
tain, it is sending forth its publicaiiuiis of 
every possible vaiictyof character, as nume¬ 
rous as ihe dew-drops from the womb of the 
moniiug, all of uhich are exerting an in- 
lluetiec for good or evil on the masses with 
wliom they come iu contact.—T. 1’eaksun. 

PRESS.— A Free and Independent 

Nothing adds so much to die glory of a 
country a.s a free and indepeudunt press, 
which faithfully records all vicissitudes of 
politics and power; notices the moral and 
ph}sical career of nations; records all acci¬ 
dents by flood and field; aids the cause 
and dissenuiiatioii of knowledge; and while 
it amuses, alsoiuslrucis. With such mani¬ 
fest advantages, who is there that will neg¬ 
lect an object so worthy of regard i —Dk. 
Johnson. 

s 

PRESS.—London’s Indebtedneu to the 

London owes much to its press ; as. much 
to its press as to ,it5 being the s^t oi 
governiueiH and law. Its parliaments and 
iribunais give it an influence over the pro- 
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vinccs; hut without the press how would 
its dccisi ns be known or received? No 
man can have travelled in tliis country 
without feeling that the exalted position of 
the metrcipolis of England is mainly attri¬ 
butable to the press. It is by the press 
that the hole kingdom feels the pulse of 
the capital; it is thus the tone is given, the 
key-note sounded, our public virtue stimu¬ 
lated, and our national emotions awakened 
and nourished.— B. Disraeli. 

PRESS.—The Power of the 

• 

Migliticst of the mighty means, 

On winch tlieatm of prugicis leans, 
Man’s noblest mtsiiou to advance. 

Ilia Moes assuage, Ins weal enhance, 

His riglils cnfuicc, his wrongs rtdress,- 
Mightiest of mighty is the jiress. 

UuWRiNi;. 

Tlie press is not only fi ce, it is powerful. 
That ]iowcr is ours. It is the proudest that 
mall can enjoy. It w.is not granted by 
in iii.iuhs, It w.is not g.tined for us by 
aristocniLios ; but il spring from the people, 
and, with an iiiiiiuulal iiisunct, it has alwa 34 
woiked for the people.—B. DiSRALLl. 

PRESUMPTION.—The Advance of 

Kvery jirosuinption is properly an en- 
criuchmeiii, and all encroaclimcut carriesT 
in it still a further and a further iiivtsion 
upon the peison eneroached upon. It 
enters into liie soul as a gaiigiene does 
into the body, which spieuds as well as 
inlects, and wiili a running progress 
carries a venom and a contagion over all 
the mcniijers. I’resuinption never stops in 
its tiiM allerapt. If Catsar cornea once to 
pass the Rubicon, he will he sure in march 
i'urllier on, even till he caters the very 
bowels of Rome, and break open the 
Capitol itself. He tii.it wades so tar as to 
wet and foul himself, cares not how much 
he trashes further. —Dr. Son iH. 

PRESUMPTION—a Disease. 

Presuui,.tiuu is our natural and original 
disease.— .Mon r.vioNE. 

PRESUMPTION.—The Impioua Daring of 

lie that presumes, steps into the thronft 
of God.—D r. buuiii. 

PRETENCE.—The Noise and Show of 

How is the world deceived by noise and 
show! 

Alas, how difTcrent to pretend and know 1 
Like a poor highway brook, pretence ruiu 
loud; 

Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak, and 
proud: 
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While like some nobler stream true know¬ 
ledge glides 

Silently strong, and its deep bottom hide?. 

A. Hn.L. 

PRETENCES.- The Extent of 

Pretences go a great way with men that 
take fair vrords and magisterial looks for 
current payment.—L'E.s i range. 

PRETEXTS—not Wanting. 

Pretexts are not wanting when one v ishes 
a thing.— Goldoni. 

PREVENTION—Better than Cure. 

Wlio would not give a trifle to prevont 
What he would give a thousand work's to 
cure? Dr. E. Youn(;. 

PRIDE—Allowed. 

Pride m.ay be* allowed to this nr that 
degree, else a man cannot keep up his dig¬ 
nity. —.Ski.I)KN. 

PRIDE.—The Character of 
All pride is abject and mean.—Dk. 

JoHNSUN. 

PRIDE.—Complaining of 

If we had no pride, we slionld trot com¬ 
plain of that of others.— La Koliilkii’- 
CAIILD. 

PRIDE—in Connection with Dress. 

Hark I the rustle of a dresc, 

Stiff with lavish costliness I 
Here comes one whu.se check would flush. 
But to have her garment brush 
’Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the w'cary ’broidery in, 

Bending backwanl from lier toil, 

Lest her tears the silk might soil. 

And in midnight’s chill and mink 
Stitched her life into the work. 

Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’.s-case and forget-me-not. 

Satirizing her despair 

With the emblems wm-en there. 

Little doth thef weary heed 
Of the heart-break in the brede ; 

A hyena by her side 

Skulks, down-looking—it is Pride. 

J. R. Loweli.. 

PRIDE.—Defined. 

It is the great master-sin of the human 
heart.—J. 11. Evans. 


Pride signifies such an exalted idea of 
ourselves as leads to self-esteem, and to 
contempt of others. It is self-admiration, 
self-doating.— J. A. James 


PRIDE.—The Depth of 

Deep is the sea, and deep is In. 11, but Pride 
mincth deeper; 

It is coiled as a poisonous woun aiiout ike 
foundation.s of the soul; 

If thou expose it iti lliv motives, and track 
it in lh> spiings of thought, 
Coinplicent in its ow.i detection, it will 
.seem indignant virtue; 

Smoothly it will gratulate thy skill, O 
suiitle anatomist of self! 

And spurn at its very being, while it nest- 
lelh the deeper in thy bosom.—T upper, 

PRIDE— Disappointed, 

Notliiiig can be gt 1, but much may be 
lost, by triumphing before a battle, when 
t hiiilcs V. invarlcd France, he lost his 
generals and a great part of bi.s army by 
f iminc and disease ; and returned baffled 
and thoroughly muililied from an enterprise 
«Inch he began with such confidence of its 
li.ippy issue, that ho desired Paul Jovius, 
il.e histori.an, to make a laigc provision ol 
|nper sufliciciit to record the victories which 
lie was going to acquiie.—BP. llORNE. 

PRIDE—to be Dreaded. 

'I'lie ptide of no person in a flourishing 
condition is more justly to be dreaded than 
lliat of him who is mean and cringing under 
:i doubtful and unprosperuus fortune.— 
Bitkke. 

PRIDE.—The Extremes of 

Ditigenes, being at Olympia, saw at the 
celebrated fe.stival some young men of 
Rhodes, arrayed mo.st magnificently. 
Smiling, he exclaimed—“This is pride.” 
Aflci wards meeting with some lAtccdat- 
moni.ans in a mean and sordid dress, he 
sjiid—“And this is also pride.”—A rvinf. 

PRIDE.—The Fatal Influence «f 

I have l>ccn more and more convinced, 
the more I think of it, that, in general, 
pride is at the bottom of all great mistakes 
All the other passions do occasional good; 
but whenever pride puts in i/s wotxi, every- 
thing goes wrong; and what it might really 
be clesiralde to do, quietly and innocently, 
it is mortally dangerous to do proudly.— 
Ruskin. 

PRIDE.—An Honest 

When the cause is ju-st, 

An honest pride may be indulged. 

Sophocles. 

PRIDE.—A Judicious Use of 

In beginning tlie world, if you don’t wish 
to get wafed at every turn, fold up your 
pride carefuIlY, out it under lock and key. 
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atwt only let it ont to air on {vrand occasions. 
Pii# is a garment all stiff brocade outside 
-r-aU grating sackcloth on the side next to 
' the skin. J£ven kings do not wear the 
daltnaticum except at a coronation.— 
Lyiton. 

PRIDE.*—The Obetinaey of 

Pride never listens to the voice of reason, 
nature, or religion.—N aihilkun I. 

PRIDE.—The Poverty of 

Mark yonder pump of costly fasliion, 
Hound the wenidiy brMC ; 

But when conip.ired witli real passion, 
Pour is all tiiat pride,- - 

W'hat are their showy treasures? 

What are their noisy pleasures ? 

'I'he giiy, gaudy glare of vunily and art — 
The polish’d jewel’s lila/e 
May draw the w'oiid’riiig garc, 

But never, never can come iieai the worthy 
heart. R. Bi'Kns. 

PRIDB—a Radical Evil. 

It is not only a most hateful evil ; hut it 
is a radical evil. As all other lusts are 
found lodging in it ; so they arc found 
springing Iroui it. It is a foul I'^prosy in 
the (ace of morality; and a hurtful worm 
gnawing at the luot of humility.—W, 
.SU'KEK. 

PRIDE.—Secret Arts to Profess 

Some there arc who affect such a kinil of 
careless lichaviour a-s, if you did not know 
the secret arts they have to profe-ss their 
]>ri(1e and sumptuositics in bamiuets, edi¬ 
fices, their children’s breeding, the s]>leii- 
duur of their ictiuue, and their furniture, 
you would imagine them swoin enemies of 
so much vanity.—O eexelius. 

PRIDE.—The only Way to Humble 

You may strip man bare of every earthly 
possession ; you nuy leave him like a leaf¬ 
less trunk, ora dismantled wreck ; you may 
liereave him of all that is heid dear. Af¬ 
fection may weep over him; authority may 
command; agony may lacerate; poverty 
may presn h'ln to the dust. To alt these 
the law of (.lod may add its terro's ; aiul 
the dread of an timiooe eternity, of a lost 
.soul, or a forfeited he.tven, may complete 
dte climax of woot but all will not sulTice 
to humble man. To C'hiist he must come 

? ,laat to learn to be meek and lowly.— 
WEEUIE. ^ • 

PRIDE.—Willing 

All pride is willing pride. — SllAK- 

SYkAKK. 
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PRIEST.—The Graces of a 

Give me the priest, the graces shall pos¬ 
sess 

Of an ambassador,—the just address; 

A father’s tenderness,—a shepherd’s care; 
A leader’s courage, which pe cross can 
bear; 

A ruler’s awe,—a watchman’s wakeful eye;, 
A pilot’s skill, the helm in stonnS to ply ; 
Tlie fisher’s patience, and a labouring toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A uaclier's know'ledge, and a Saviour’s love. 

Be. KkN. 

PRIEST.—The Practice of a 

11 is pleaching much, but inon: his patience 
vvioughl,— 

\ living sermon of the truths he taught — 
for this hy rules sevcie his life he '•q i.ire I, 

1 hat all might see the doctrines winJi he 
Iward : 

Tor priests, he said, are patterns for the 
rest,— 

The gold of heaven who bear the God im- 
])ressed; 

But wlien the precious coin is kept unclean. 
The Sovereign’s image is no longer seen. 

CnAUitR. 

PRIEST.—An Unfaithful 

He sold 

The sacred truth to him who most would 
give 

Of titles, benefices, honours, names; 

For tills betrayed his Master; and for this 
M.ide mfrchandi.se of immortal souls 
(. onimitted to his care. 

* * « « * 

Most guilty, villanou-s, dishonest man ! 

Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb I 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp 1 
Leper in saintly garb ! assassin masked 
In virtue’s robe! vile liypocrite accursed! 

1 strive in vain to set his evil forth ! 

The words tliat should sufficiently accurso 
And execrate such remubate, had need 
Come glowing from tW lips of eldest hell ! 

R. PULLOK. 

PRIESTHOOD.—The Venerableneu 
of the 

The priesthood hath, in all nations and 
all religions, been held highly venerable.— 
Bp. A’itekburv. 

PRIESTHOOD.—The Veeture of the 

The vesture of that older priesthood is 
with us an adornincnt of the heart; and 
rile glory of them that are chief in priest¬ 
hood IS to us wo longer commended oy the 
beauty of vestments, but by a splendour 
that i-> of the <.ottk—Sr. Gbluosy. 
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PR1MR0SB.<—An Early 

Mild ofEipring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cmdled in the winds. 

Thee, when'young Spring first question’d 
Winter's sway. 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 
Thee on this bank he threw' 

To mark the victory. 

Til this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene thou ojien’st to the nipping g.ilc, 
Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance, — H. K. White. 

PRIMROSE.—The Song of the 

Near to a prattling stream, 

< )r under the hcilge-row trees, 

I bask in the sun’s glad beam, 

And list to the passing biee/e. 

When the village school is o’er, 

And the happy children fiee. 

Gladly they seek to explore 

iiaunts that are perfumed by me. 

R. I’ATl'l-KnO.N 

PRINCE.—The Example of a 

The example, alone, of a vicious prince 
will corrupt an age; but that of a good oi.e 
will not reform it.—D ean Swift. 

PRINCE.—The Protection of a 

'Ihe best protection that a prince can 
have is not to be hated by his subjects ; for 
your fortresses will not sa\e you if the 
|>eopIe hold you in detestation : no sooner 
are they in arms than strangers will mnke 
their appearance and support them.—M ac- 
CUIAVEl.LI. 

PRINCES.—The Favour of 

The favour of princes does not preclude 
the existence of merit, and yet does not 
prove it to exist.—L a Bruyere. 

PRINCES.—Heaven’s Care for 

l.et the bold conspirator beware. 

Fur Heaven makes princes its peculiar 
care. ^ Dryden. 

PRINCES.—The Will of 

The will of princes is sometimes foiled ; 
it depends upon events, and waits their 
issue.— Natoleon 1. 

PRINCIPLE-Defined. 

Princip’e is a passion for truth.—11 a 2- 
Lirr. 


PRINCIPLE.—The Thinking 

I cannot conceive m m without tl c think* 
ing principle ; tluit would be a stuue or a 
brute. — Pascal. 

PRINCIPLES.—Change Denied to 

Tbp change we personally experience 
from time to time, we obstinately deny to 
our ]irinciplc.s.—^Z immermaN. 

PRINCIPLES.—Charged with 

No man ought to be charged with prin¬ 
ciples he disowns, unless his practice con¬ 
tradicts his professions.—DEAN Swift. 

PRINCIPLES.—The Momentousnees of 

'LTie principles that are now implanted in 
thy bosom will giow, and one day reach 
m-ituiity, .Slid in that maturity thou wilt find 
thy heaven or thy hell. Nothing so mo¬ 
mentous as jirinciples. As sure a.s Aug¬ 
ust shows the work of the farmer, so suie 
thy futurity will show the principles thou 
art cultivating now.—D k. Thumas. 

PRINCIPLES.—The Steadfastness of 

Principles, like troops of the line, arc 
undisturbed, and stand fast—RiClITEK. 

PRINT.—One’s Name in 

’Tiii pleasant, suix*, to .see one's name in 
])rint; 

A book's a book, although there’s nothing 
in't. Byku.n. 

PRINTING.—The Accuracy of 

It appears by a calculation made by the 
printers of .St**cvcns’sedition of Shakspeare, 
that every octavo jinge of that work, test 
and notes, contains two thousand six 
hundred and eighty distinct pieces of metal; 
w’hich ill a sheet amount to foity-lWo thou¬ 
sand fight hundred and eighty—the mis¬ 
placing of any one of wliicli wouM inevi¬ 
tably cause a blunder! With this curious 
fact before us, the .'iccnrate .state of our 
printing, in general, is to be admired ; and 
errata ought more freely to be pardoned 
than tlie lastidious minuteness of the insect 
eye of certain critics have allowed.—I. 
Disraeli. 

PRINTING.—The Benefits of 

Philosophy, once preserved among a 
chosen few, with the Selfishness of an 
Alexander who reprimanded Aristotle for 
divulging tlie secrets of science, has now 
ditfused its tnfiuence on the mean .as well as 
the gicat, the gay and the fair as well as the 
severe and the siwlious, the meuhant nn-l 
the manufactmer as wr II as Ihe conleinpla- 
tK'c jro'essor,—D r. Kmxx. 
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FftINTINQ—Helpful to the Orator. 

rrinting makes the onilor himself more 
than an orator. It catches up his dying 
words, and breatLe.s into them the hrealh 
of life. It is the speaking-gallery through 
which the orator thunders in the car of 
ages. He leans from the tomi) over the 
cradle of rising generations.—M rs. Bal¬ 
four. 

PRINTING.—Ideas Circulated by 

It gives n ings to human ideas, and cir¬ 
culates them over every portion of the 
kn(;wn and habitable globe.—1). O’CoN- 
N1 u„ 

PRISON.—A 

Young Crime's finishing school.— Mrs. 
Um.I’ouu. 

PRISON.—Denouncement of a 

And this place our forefathers made foi 
Ilian I 

This IS the process of our love and wisdom 
'I'o each pooi brother wlio oni.iidi against 
us— 

Mt)st innocent, pcrhap.s - and what if guilty? 
Is this tlu‘ only cure? Mcudul Cod ! 

Jv.ach jioieand lutiii d outlet sliriidie! up 
lly igiiorincc and pai Jiing pm city, 

Ills eiieigics toll back upon Ids heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to 
poison. 

They break on him like a loathsome plague- 
spot! S. 1'. ('oLKHIlX'iL. 

PRISON.—The Worst 

The worst jirison is not of stone. It is of 
a throbbing lie.art, outr.igcd by an infamous 
hie.—II. W. Ut.i.CHLR. * 

PRISONERS.—The Life of 

So w'c'l! live. 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
huigl] 

At gililcd biitleinics ; and heat poor rogues 
T.dk of court news, and v.cM talk with 
them too ; 

Y ho loses and who win-., who's in, who's 
out, 

In a wall’d prison packs and sets of great 
ones. 

That ebb and flow by th’ motm. 

Shaksprarr. 

PROBABLE.—Arguments for the 

Tliat is accounted probable which has 
Iietter arguments pruduribl>' for it than can 
be brought against it.—I) k, South. 

PROCRASTINATION.—The Evil of 
'rite man that procrastinates struggles 
e\cr with ru.n.—libSKiD. 


PROCRASTINATION.—The Folly of 

Dare to be wise, and now 
Begin. The man who has it in his power 
To practise virtue and jirotracts the hour; 
Waits like the clown, to sec the brook run 
low, 

Which careless flows, and will for ever 
flow. Horaue, 

PROCRASTINATION.—General 
All promise is jioor dilatory man, 

Ami that through every stage. 

At tiiiity man .suspects liiniself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and refoims Ids jilan ; 

At fifty chides In-, infamous delay, 

1‘ushes his prudent purpose lo resolve, 

In all the magiianimi'y of tho ight 
Resolves and re-resolves—then li'cs the 
same. 

In human hcaits what holder thought can 
rise 

Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
d.iwn ? 

Where is to-niorrow ?—in anollior w'orld. 
Anti yet on this perhap., lids peiadveiiUue 
(Iidaiiioii-. furlie.s), as on a rock of ad.unant, 
We build our niouniam hopes, spin our 
eternal schemes. 

And, big with lile's futurities, c\pire. 

Dr. K. VouNci. 

PRODIGAL.- The Desperation of the 
When the dreams of grealne,s arc o\cr, 
and the riot of phasuie has ceased, the 
cliange to want anddegiad.xtion is often too 
sudden, and always too gicat, to be borne 
wiiii e<jii.iniinity. In the eaiHcr moments 
of despeiation, it is not uncommon to see 
llie jirodigal lietake himself for refuge fiom 
the load of humiliation and despair, to 
poison, the pistol, or the halter. Among 
those wdio become suicides, in the posses¬ 
sion of their mason, a more numerous list 
is nowhere found than that which is coifl- 
posed of ruined prodigals.— Dr. Dwioht. 

PRODIGALITY.—The Expensiveness of 

This is a vice too lirave and costly to be 
kept and maintained at any easy rate ; it 
must have large jicnsions, and be fed with 
iHitli luinds, rbough the man tvho feeds it 
s'arve for his pains.—D r. South, 

PRODIGALITY.—^Various Forms of 

It is a profound error to conclude that 
prodigality relates to wealth only. It has. 
various forms. There is tlie prodigality of' 
mental endow'ments, of personal health, 
and ot gulden oi)ponnnitics.—li. Davim. 

PROFANENESS.—The Awful Character 
of 

Profaneness is an awful vice. I ask— 
Whose name is it you so lightly use ? The 
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name of Godl H.ivc you ever pondered 
its meaning ? Have yon ever thought what 
it is that you mingle thus with your passion 
and your wit ? It is the name of Him whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain.— 
Chapin. 

PROFESSION.—The Abuse of our 

He that abuses his own profession will 
not patiently bear with anyone else who 
does so. And this is one of our most subtle 
operations of self-love ; for when we abuse 
our own profession we tacitly except our¬ 
selves ; but when another abuses it, we aic 
far from being cei tain that this is the case. 
—Colton. • 

PROFESSION.—A Formal 

Painted fire needs no fuel; a de.irl, for¬ 
mal profession is very easily kept up — 
M ANTON. 

PROFESSION.—Religious 

Religious profession w'as, at first, a con¬ 
flict—a sacrifice ; now it is become a trade. 
—R, Ckcil. 

PROFESSION.—A Second 

A second profession seldom succeeds; 
noi l>ecause a man may not m ike liiinsolf 
fully equal to its duties, but because the 
world will not readily believe he is so. I'he 
world argues thus :—He that has failed in 
his first profession, to which he dedicated 
the morning of his life .ami the spring-time 
of his exertions, is not the must likely to 
master a second.—C olton. 

PROFESSORS.—Sectarian 

Like those indis iduals whose bodies arc 
non-conductors, and who can stop an electric 
circuit after it has travelled through a mile 
of other men, sectarian professors are so 
positively charged with tlieir own peculi¬ 
arities, that the influence which has been 
transmitted through consenting inyiiad.s, 
stops shoit as soon as it reaches them.—' 
Dr. J. Hamilton. ■ 

profit—S ought for by All. 

All that w’e see men so very serious and 
industrious nbont, wliich we call business,; 
that which tliey trudge for in the streets, 
which they work or wait for in the shops, 
which they meet and crowd for in the ex- 
dumge, which they sue for in the hall and 
solicit for at the court, which they plough 
and dig for, which they march and fight ior 
in the field, which they travel for on land, 
and sail for among rocks and storms on the 
tea, which they plod for in the closet and 
dispute for in the schools (yea, may w'e not 
ado, which they frequently pray for and 


preach for in the church !)—what is it but 
profit? Is it not tliis, apparently, lot 
which men so eagerly contest and quarrel, 
so bitterly envy and emulate, so fiercely 
clamour and inveigh, so cunningly sa)>plant 
and undermine one another, which stufleth 
their hearts w'ith mutual hatred and spite, 
which lippeth their tongues with slander 
and reproach, w'hich embruclh their hands 
with blood and slaughter; for which they 
expose their lives and limbs to danger, for 
W'hich they in-dergo grievous toils and 
drudgeries, for which they fill tjicir minds 
with cares, and pierce Uieir hearts with 
sorrows; to which they sacrifice their 
present case and content—yea, to whicli, 
commonly, they prostitute tiicir honour and 
their conscience ?— Dr. Harhow. 

profit and pleasure. 

'I'lie two common shrines to which most 
men offer up the application of their 
thoughts and their lives, are profit and 
ple.isure; and by their devotions to either 
of these, they arc vulgarly distingiiishcsl 
into two sects, and are called busy or idle 
men; whether these words differ in mean¬ 
ing, or only in sound, I know very well 
may be disputed, and with appearance 
enough; since the covetous man takes 
as mucli pleasure in his gains as tlie 
vohqXuous in his luxury, and would not 
pursue his business unless he were pleased 
with it, upon the last account of what he 
must wi-ihes and desires; nor W'oiild care 
for (he increase of his fortunes, unless he 
thereby proposed that of his pleasures too, 
in one kind or other; so that pleasure may 
be said to be his end, w’hether he will allow 
to find it in his pursuit or no.—S ir W. 
TlmI'le. 

PROFLIGACY—Deplored. 

To burn away, in mad waste, the divine 
aromas and plainly celestial dements from 
our existence ;—to diange our “ holy of 
holies ” into a place of riot;—to make the 
soul itself hard, impious, b.irrcn! — 
Carlyle. 

PROFLIGATE.—A Sad Belief respecting 
the 

When I see a young profligde squander¬ 
ing his fortune in bagnios, or at the gaming* . 
table, 1 cannot help louking on him as 
hastening his own death, and in a manno.' 
digging his own grave.— Goldsmith. 

PROGENY.—Intellectuai 

Orr achievements and our productions 
are cur intellectual progeny, and he w'ho 
is engaged in providing that these immortal 
children of his mind shall inherit fame, is 
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far niore n«*bly occupied than he who is 
inilust ious in order that the f)cr'shable 
chiidicn of his body should inhent wealth. 
— Cl)LTt)N. 

PROGRESS.—The Motion of 

It is not, on the one hand, a ntere obcil 
latory motion, although it has sumelimcs 
this aspect. It i.s a pendulum which at last 
breaks the sides, of the clock that confined 
it Nor IS it exactly chcular, like that of 
a wheel, although it has often thii asjiect 
also.' The wheel at last lescmbles a mo¬ 
mentary circle produced by a stone or rock 
in an advancing stream. Nor is it distinct, 
on-rushing, without any let or hindrance, 
like that of a user betw'een evin and 
polished cliffs. It is one motion com¬ 
pounded of many. -G. Gll.Fil.L\N. 

PROGRESS. - -The Revolutionary 
Character of 

Theie is nothing so i evolutional")', be 
c.ausc ihcie is nothing so unnatuial or con¬ 
vulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed, when all the wrrld is, by the 
very nature of its cic.ition, in etemal pio- 
gress ; and the cause of all the cviK in the 
woild may be tiaced to that lutiiml, but 
most deadly eiioi ol biuiian indolence and 
corruption- that oiii business is to piesene 
and not imi>iove. It is the niiii oi .ill 
alike--itidiMdiials, sciiooLs, and nations.-- 
])K, ARNOU). 

PROGRESSION—Universal. 

Progression is the order of all that we 
see in the woild-- the characiei istic of every 
cie.ited thing, 'r.ikt* tlic lowest form ol 
tins -the met.d in Its oie. l/ok at tho^e 
cr)stals that .ip' or nj'on the ropp"! or tfio 
siKei oic ; they aie ju'-l tlie striving of 
th.it substance to le.uli the next grade of 
esallcnce the vegetaldc pioduct. If we 
nun to the flower, the liee, and the liuit, 
ns loi instance the sensitive plant, we find 
vegetable presenting the foreshadow and 
stnving alter animal life. And if we go to 
animid life, we tiii<l some ciealures trcailmg 
ujKiU the vci y heels of man, and strii mg 
to reach his dignity and gluiy. And vrhi n 
we come to man, is all this to be arrested ? 
Is he to be an exception and an anomaly 
• in the noblest analogies of the universe? 
Is he to be a pelriku tion .■* No! We 
know'and feel that, from In iiig mortal here, 
he sh.ill be imnnutal heieafter.— CUM- 
MINU, 

PROJECTORS.—The Reward of 

Pioj'Clors in a state are generally re¬ 
warded above thtir descils; projiclois in 
the rejiubfic ol lelteis, never: if wrong, 
4O4 


every inferior dunce thinks himself entitled 
to laugh at their disappointment; if right, 
men of .superior talents think thsir honour 
eng-aged to oppose, since every new disco¬ 
very is a tacit diminution of their own 
pre-cniinence.—G oldsmith. 

PROMISE—must Issue in Performanee. 

When you have promised to do any good 
office, the right of the thing promised hath, 
before the God of Truth, passed over from 
you to .another; consequently, you will 
esteem yourself obliged to stand to the per- 
foimance of your word, though it may be to 
your own predjudicc.—V enn, 

PROMISE. -The Rainbow of 

It is a dark and cloudy day for you. A 
storm has burst ujion yon; but you remem¬ 
ber how, after the .storm, the bow i> set 111 
the cloud for all who w’lll look above to the 
Hand that smites them. The storm has 
come; and now we must look up, and 
w.iit, and watch, in piaycr and faith, foi 
the rainbow of promise and comfort. — 
t'HARI 1 SWClKIll. 

PROMISES.—Profuse in 

The man who is wantonly profuse of his 
promises, ought to sink Ins tiedil as much 
as a tiadesman would, by utteiing a great 
miiiiber ol pioinissoiy notes, payable at a 
distant day. The triie-t luncliision in both 
cast's IS, that neither intend, or wall be able 
to pay. And as the latter most probably 
intciuls to cheat ytm of your money, so the 
former at least des-giis to cheat you of your 
thanks.—F ii>LD1N(i. 

PROMISES—Quickly Broke. 

Words and promises, that yoke 
'1 i.t umijiioioi, are quickly bioke; 

Like .Samson’s cuffs, though by his own 
Direction and advice put on.—S. liuTLER. 

PRONUNCIATION.—Over-studied 

In cases of over-studied pronuncialion 
there is insensibility, fust, in the person’s 
thinking more of himself than what he is 
saying ; and, secondly, in his not having 
musical fineness of ear enough to feel that 
his talking is uneasy and strained.— 
RtlSKIN. 

PROOF.—Ocular 

Give me the ocular proof;— 
Make me sce’t; or at the least, so prove it, 
I'hat the probation biar no hinge, not loop, 
To hang a doubt ui»oii.—S iiakspea«.e.» 

PROOFS—by Reasoning. 

In the eyes of a wise judge, proofs by 
reasoning arc of more value than witnesses. 
—Cicero. 
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PROPBN8tTlE8.—Wiong aad Rlcfat 

Every wrong propensity may be finally 
subdned or considerably corrected; every 
tight one may be assisted b^ additional 
motives and carried on to yet higher perfec¬ 
tion. Even in the Worst characters some 
capacity for virtuous improvement, of which 
no vestige has yet been observed, may be 
discovered or drawn forth ; and upon the 
best, restraints may be employed against 
vicious inclinations, which, from the mere 
absence of opportunity, have not hitherto 
been suspected.—P aiir. 

PROPBN SITY-^to Hope and Joy. 

A propensity to* hope and joy is real 
riches; one to fear and. sorrow, real 
poverty.—H ume. 

PROPERTY—Possessed and Divided. 

The characteristic essence of property, 
formed out of the combined principles of 
its acquisition and conservation, is to be 
unequal. The great masses, therefore, 
which excite envy and tempt rapacity, must 
be out of the possibility of danger; then 
they form a national rampart about tlie 
lesser properties in all their gradations. 
The same quantity of property, which is by 
the natural course of thin^ divided amongst 
many, has not the same operation. The 
defensive power is weakened as it is diffus¬ 
ed. In this diflusion each man's portion Ls 
less than what, in the eagerness of his de¬ 
sires, he may flatter himself to obtain by 
diasipaling the accumulation of others.— 
UURKR. 

PROPHEClBS--FulfiUed and UnfulfiUed. 

Fulfilled and unfulfilled, the prophecies 
are mountains and valleys—mountains, 
from whose gilded summits you may look 
on vistas through the fog—straths of sun¬ 
shine in the vapour-flood, where glorious 
things and gladsome stand revealed, whilst 
from the echoing sides of ravines still dark 
and misty, comes up the heavy footfall or 
terrific cry of sorrows not seen as yet.— 
D&. J. Hamilton. 

PROPHBCY—Defined. 

A prophecy is a wonder sent to posterity, 
lest they complain of want of wonders. It 
is a letter scaled and sent, which to the 
bearer is but pimer, but to the receiver and 
opener is full of power.— G. Herbert. 

PROPOSITION.<.,-The Belief of a 

‘the belief of a proposition is the receiv- 
ing of that proposition as true upon evi¬ 
dence, from a supposed preponderance of 
reastms in its fiivour.— Pkof. Rogers. 


PROPOSITIONS.—Diegrace attending a 
Change of 

There are some persons wbo.se religion is 
hugely disgraced, because they change their 
propositions according as their temporal 
necessities or advantages do return.— Bp. 
Taylor. 

PROSE—may be Poetry. 

Prose may he poetry, without its fetter, 

And be it pun or pathos, high or low wit, 
The Uiread will show its gold, however 
twisted. N. P. Willis. 

PROSE AND VERSE. 

Things are heard more negligently and 
affect kss when they are expressed in 
prose; hut when they are sung in verse, 
and given forth in certain cadences, the 
very same idea darts out like an arrow 
from a strong arm. —Seneca. 

PROSELYTES.—The Making of 

The greatest saints and sinners have been 
made 

Of proselytes of one another’s trade. 

S. Butler. 

PROSELYTISM,—The Spirit of 

The spirit of proselylism is inseparable 
from the love of truth, inasmuch as it is a 
striving to win over others to our way of 
thinking; and that feeling cannot be blame- 
alile in itself, but only through the use of 
improjicr means.—G. Forster. 

PROSPERITY.—Anxiety Disfigures 

Anxiety disfigures the face of prosperity, 
and renders it like a crystal glass blown up 
by impure bfeath.—W. Secker. 

PROSPERITY.—Danger Apprehended in 

Some years ago, when preaching at 
Bristol, among other notes 1 received to pray 
for individuals, one was this—“ A person 
earnestly desires the prayers of this con¬ 
gregation, who is prospering in trade.” 
“Ah!” said 1 to myself, “here is a man 
who knows something of his own heart; 
here is a man who has read the Scriptures 
to some purpose.”— Jay. 

PROSPERITY.—The Period before 

There is sometimes a period of waiting 
and perplexity before prosjierity, like the 
dense darkness that precedes the dawn.— 
Bridge. 

PROSPERITY.—Outward 

Outward prosperity cannot creata inward 
tranquillity. Heart’s-Ease is a flower that 
never giew in the world's garden. The 
ground of a wicked man’s trouble is not 
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liecause he has not enough of the creature, 
but because he cannot nnd enough in the 
creature. —W. Secker. 

PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

The principal virtue of prosperity is tem¬ 
perance, and of adversity fortitude, which 
in morality is allowed the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity of tbe New, 
which is greater, and affords a clearer re¬ 
velation of God’s favour. Yet even in the 
Old Testament we find David’s harp played 
as many dirges as carols; and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost has more fully dcscrilicd 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon.— Lord Bacon. 


Prosperity has its fears and distastes; 
adversity its hopes and comforts. In em¬ 
broidery we find it more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a solemn ground, than a 
dark work upon a light ground, whence we 
may judge of the pleasure of the heart by 
the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like some perfumes that are nio'-t 
fragrant when burnt or bruised, lor pios- 
penty best discovers vice, but adversity 
virtue.— I. 0 RD Bacon. 

PROTESTANT.—The Responsibilities of a 

As a Protestant, every mature man,—the 
very humblest and poorest, has the same 
dignified right over his own opinions and 

E rofcbsion of faith that he has over his own 
earth. But his hearth can narely be .abused; 
wheieas hi-s religious system, being a vast 
kingdom, ojiening by iiumcasuralile gales 
upon worlds of light and worlds of darkness, 
now brings him within a new amenalnlity 
—calleil upon to.inswei new impcaehmer'ls, 
a!i(l to seek for new assistances, formerly 
another was answerable for his belief. Now 
he has new rights; but these have burdened 
him with new ubligatioiis: he is crowned 
with the glory and the palms of an intel¬ 
lectual creature; but he is alarmed by the 
certainty of corresponding struggles. Pro¬ 
testantism it is that has created him into 
this child and. heir of liberty; Protestantism 
it is that has invested him with these un¬ 
bounded privileges of private judgment, giv¬ 
ing him In one moment the sublime pow¬ 
ers of an autocrat within one solitary con¬ 
science ; but Protestantism it is that has in¬ 
troduced him to the most dreadful of respon¬ 
sibilities.— T. DE QuINCEY. 

PROTESTANTISM,—The Religion of 

Hiis religion has in itself a natural 
tendency to virtue, as a standing testimony 
of its own Divine Original; and accordingly 
it has suppressed vice and immorality in all 
4b6 


the countries where it has had a footing; it 
has civilized nations, and reformed the very 
tempers of its professors; and thus it has 
earned its own evidence in itself.—D efoE. 

PROVERB.—A Beautiful 

The iening bring a' kame, is an interest¬ 
ing saying, meaning—that the evening of 
life, or the approach of death, softens many 
of our political and religious differences. 

1 do not find this proverb in the older col¬ 
lections, but Mr. Stirling justly calls it “a 
beautiful proverb, which, lending itself to 
varinns uses, may be taken as an expression 
of faith in tbe gradual growth«and spread 
of large-hearted Qirisiian charity, the no¬ 
blest result of our happy freedom of thought 
and discussion.” The literal idea of the 
“ e’ening bringing a’ hame,” has a high and 
iilu.striuus antiquity, as in Uie fiagmenl of 
.Sappho—-"Eirvcpe, vinra ^ipeis—fepeis 6U' 
(or olvov) ^ipett eSya, fiepus /tartpt naTSa 
—which is thus paraphrased by Lord 
Byron;— 

** O Hesperus ! thou brlngest all good, 
things— 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer; 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’er-laboured 
steer, etc. 

Thou bring’st the child, loo, to the mother’s 
breast.” Dean Ramsay. 

PROVERB.—The Definition of a 

A proverb is much matter decocted into 
few words.— Dr. Fuller. 

PROVERBS.—The Imperishable ' 

Beauty of 

Jewels five words long, 
'I'hat on the stretch’d forefinger of all 'I’line 
Sparkle for ever! Te.vnyson. 

PROVERBS.— National 

The proverbs of several nations were 
much studied by Bishop Andrews, and the 
reason he gave wasS-Betaiise by them he 
knew the minds of several nations, which 
is a brave thing; as we count him a wise 
m.tn that knows the minds of men, which 
is done by knowing what is habitual to 
them. Proverbs are habitual to a nation, 
being transmitted from fioher to son.— 
Selden. 

PROVIDENCE—Aaserted. 

There is such a thing as divine provi¬ 
dence. He who made the worli^ never 
abandons it. In Him “we live and move” 
as well as “have our being: ” and He does 
not govern by mechanical laws, as a man 
who may form a machine which may go 
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without his inspection, and which he my 
therefore leave for a season, at least to 
another, while he attends to something else; 
for here, were God to suspend His attention 
for one moment, all would run into con¬ 
fusion and disorder. Nor does He govern 
by general laws, as if He disregarded whole 
systems, worlds, or a series of worlds, while 
He overlooks individual and minute events. 
Can it be beneath Him to manage what it 
was not beneath Him to make it—]K^. 

PROVIDENCE—Defined. 

By the providence of God, generally 
speaking, is meant—Hi.s car j for every ob¬ 
ject of nature; so that His power is uniu- 
temtptedly exercised in uj)holding, con¬ 
trolling, and directing every person as d 
every thing, rendering all subservient to His 
glory, and the accomplishment of His wise, 
holy, gracious, and righteous purposes.— 
T. Jackson. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Denial of 

He who denies the providence of God 
implicitly denies His existence.—B kntlkv. 

PROVIDENCE.—A Firm Trust in 

When worthy Mr. Hem lay upon his 
death-bed, his wife, with great coneern, 
asked him what was to become of her 
and her very large family ? He answered— 
“ Peace, sweetheart! that God who feeds 
the ravens will not starve the Ilcrus.”— 
W. Secker. 

PROVIDENCE.—An Infidel's Notion of 

. Who can, w'ithout horror, consider the 
whole world as the empire of destruction 7 
It abounds with wonders; it also abounds 
with victims. It is a vast field df carnage 
and contagion. Every species is pursued 
through earth, air, and water, and, without 
pity, tom to pieces. In man there is more 
wretchedness than in all the other animals 

E at together. He loves life, and he 
nows that he must die. If he enjoys a 
transient good, he suffers various evils, and 
is at last ^voured by wonns. This know¬ 
ledge is his fatal prerogative; other animals 
have it not. He spends the transient mo¬ 
ments of his existence in diffusing the mise¬ 
ries which he suffers; in cutting the throats 
of his fellow creatures for pay, in cheating 
and being cheated, in robbing and being 
robbed, in serving that he might command, 
and in repenting of all he does. The bulk 
of mankind are nothing more than a crowd 
of wretches, equally criminal and unfortu¬ 
nate; and the globe contains rather car¬ 
cases than men. I tremble at the review 
of this dreadful picture, to find it contains 


a complaint against. Providence itself; and 
I wish I had never been bom. —Vouaire 

PROVIDENCE.—The Intention of 

It is the intention of Providence, in its 
various expressions of goodness, to reclaim 
mankind.— Prof. Rogers. 

PROVIDENCE.—Man the Core of 

In cv’ry way, in ev’ry sense, 

Man is the care of Providence; 

And uhensoe’er he goeth wrong, 

The errors to himself belong. 

S. Butler. 

PROVIDENCE.—National Recognition of 

When the Spanianls, on the defeat of 
their Invincible Annaila, stung with di.sap- 
omtmeut, and wishing to detract from the 
uuour which our brave defenders had 
acquired, exclaimed that tlie English had 
little reason to boast; for if the elements 
had not fought against them, they would 
certainly have conquered us; the enlarged 
and vivid mind of Queen KlizalTelh im¬ 
proved the hint. She commanded a medal 
to be struck, representing the Armada scat¬ 
tered and sinking in the back-ground, and 
in the froni the British fleet liding triumph¬ 
ant, with the following passage as a motto 
round the medal“Thou didst blow with 
Thy wind, and the sea covered them.” It 
becomes us to say in reference to this, as 
well as many other national deliverances— 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given 
us as a prey to their teeth.”—A rvine. 

PROVIDENCE.-Nature Teaching 

Whatever way 1 turned, nothing appeared 
but danger and difficulty. I saw myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth 
of a rainy season, naked and alone, sur¬ 
rounded by savage animals, and men still 
mure savage. I was five hundred miles 
from the nearest European settlement. At 
this moment, painful as my reflections weie, 
the extraordinary beauty of a small moss 
irresistibly caught my eye. I mention it to 
show from what trining circumstances the 
mind will sometimes derive consolation ; for 
though the whole plant was not larger than 
the top of one of my fingers, 1 could not 
contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots and leaves without admiration. Can 
that Being, thought I, who planted,watered, 
and brought to perfection in this obscure 
part of the world, a thing which appears of 
so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and snfierings of creatures 
fonned after His own image?—Surely not! 
I started up, and disn-gaiding both hunger 
and fatigue, travelled fonvard, assured that 
relief was at hand; and I was not disap- 
ixn'ited.— Munuu Park. 
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PROVIDBNCB.—A Particular 

A general providence necessarily implies 
a particular providence. As the whole is 
made up of various ports, the chain is made 
up of links. Let us come to Him into 
umose lips grace was poured, and who spake 
as never man spake. According to Him 
—“ God maketh His sun to rise on the just 
and the unjust.” According to Him—He 
wings an angel, and teaches the little spider 
to weave its web. He numbers the very 
hairs of our head, and the sparrow falls not 
to the ground without your rather.— Jay. 

PROVIDBNCB.—Personal Recognition of 

Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the 
Royal Exchange in London, was the son of 
a poor woman, who, while he was an infant, 
abandoned him in a held. By the provi¬ 
dence ot God, however, the chirping of a 
grasshopper attracted a boy to the spot where 
the child lay; and his life was, by this 
means, preserved. After Sir Thomas had, 
by hts unparalleled success as a merchant, 
risen to the pinnacle of commercial wealth 
and greatness, he chose a grasshopper for 
his crest; and becoming, under Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, the founder of the Royal Exchange, 
his crest was placed on the walls of the 
building in several parts ^nd a vane, or 
weathercock in the figure of a grasshopper, 
was fixed on the summit of the tower.— 
Arvine. 

PROVIDBNCB.—Reason cannot Sound 

With scanty line shall Reason dare to mete 
Th’ immea.surable depths of Providence? 
On the swol’n bladders of opinion Inime, 
.She floats awhile, then, floundering, sinks 
absorbed 

Within that Imundless sea she strove to 
grasp.—A, Cowley. 

PROVIDBNCB.—Remarkable Instances of 

Theophilus Gale, lieing on his way to 
l.A)ndoii, was alarmed with the sight of the 
city in flames. He had left hfe pajiers in the 
possession of a friend, whose house he soon 
Lund to be involved in the general calamity, 
and he bitterly lamented that the labours 
of many years were lost. But he was 
delighted with the grateful tidings, that his 
desk had been thrown into the cart, as an 
article just sufficient to make up the loa^ 
and that his treasure was safe. To thU 
circumstance the world is indebted for the 
publication of his learned work entitled 
^ TThe Court of the Gentiles.”— Buck. 


Banyan was twice snatched from death, 
when in imminent danger of being 
drowned ; and once, when a soldier in the 
civil wars, he was drawn out to stand as a 


sentinel, at the siege of Leicester; but 
another having requested, for certain 
reasons, to take his turn, was shot through 
the head, and thus was Bunyan preserved I 
—Buck. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Retribution of 

The Roman Emperor Julian, a deter¬ 
mined enemy of Christianity, was mortally 
wounded in a war with the Per&ians. In 
this condition he filled his hand with blood, 
and casting it into the air, said—*'0 Gali¬ 
lee I Thou hast conquered.” During 
this expedition, one of Julian’s followers 
asked a Christian of Antioch—*' What 
the Carpenter’s Son was doing?" “The 
Maker of the world," relied the Christian, 
“whom you call the Carpenter’s Son, is 
employed in making a coffin fur the 
Emperor.” In a kw days afterwards, 
news came to Antioch of Julian’s death ! 
—Arvine. 

PROVIDENCE.-The Universality of 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou const not 
see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good.— Pope. 

PRUDENCE—Defined. 

Of all the qualities of the mind, prudence 
is the most useful. It is the virtue of 
civilised nations. Wliat is prudence ? It is 
“a sly slow thing with circumspective eyes." 

Savage. 

PRUDENCE—Eidoined. 

Let us 

Act with cool prudence, and with manly 
temper 

As well as manly firmness s 
'Tis god-like magnanimity to keep, 

When most provoked, our reason calm and 
clear. 

And execute her will, from a strong .sense 
Of what is right, without the vu’gar jid 
Of heat and passion, which, though .lu est, 
bear us 

Often too far.—J. Thomson. 

PRUDENCE.-A Falae 

There is a courageous wisdom; there ia 
also a false reptile prudence, the result not 
of caution but of fear. Under misfortune 
it often happens that the nerves of the 
understanding are so relaxed, the pressiiv 
perils of the hour so completely confound 
all the fificulties, that no future danger can 
be properly provided for, can be justly 
estimated, can be so much as fully seen. 
The eye of the mind is dazzled rm sran> 
quish^. An abject distrust of oorselyes. 
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an extravagrant admiration of the enemy, 
present us with no hope but in a compromise 
with his pride by a submission to his will. 
This short plan of policy is the only counsel 
that will obtain a hearing. We plunge into 
a dark gulf with all the rash precipitation 
of fear.— Burke. 

PRUDENCE.—The Praise of 

There is no amount of praise which is 
not heaped on prudence; yet there is not 
the most insignificant event of which it can 
make us sure.— ^La KuchefoucaULD. 

PRUDENCE.-The Want of 

Too many, through want of prudence, 
are golden apprentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters.—W hitfield. 

PRUDENCE AND JUDGMENT. 

A ship may be well equipped both as to 
sails and as to guns, but if she be destitute 
both of ballast and of rudder, she can neither 
fight with effect nor fly with adroitness, 
and she must strike to a vessel less strong, 
but more manageable: and so it is witli 
men; they may have the gifts both of ta¬ 
lent and of v/it, but unless they have also 
prudence and judgment to dictate the when, 
the where, and the how those gifts are to 
be exerted, the possessors of them wiJl be 
doomed to conquer only where nothing is 
to be gained, but to be defeated where 
everything is to be lost; they will be 
out-done by men of less brilliant, but 
more convertible qualifications, and whose 
strength, in one point, is not counterba¬ 
lanced by any disproportion in another.— 
Colton. 

PSALMS.—The Book of 

*The Greeks call this book the Psalter; 
and deservedly cive^ it many high com¬ 
mendations, as that it is the Sou’s Ana¬ 
tomy, the Law’s Epitome, the Gospel’s 
Index, the Garden of the Scriptures, a 
Sweet Field and Rosary of Promises, Pre¬ 
cepts, Predictions, Praises, Soliloquies; 
the very Heart and Soul of God, the 
Tongue and Pen of David, a man after 
God°s own heart; one murmur of whose 
Michtam, or Maschi>, one touch of whose 
heavenly harp is far above all the buskin’d 
raptures, gansh phantasms, splendid vani¬ 
ties, pageants, and landscape of profane 
whs; far better worthy to be written in 
letten of gold than Pindi^s seventh *'Ode” 
in the temple at Rhodes; and far more fit 
to have been laid np as a rare and precious 
jewel, in that Persian Casket, embroidered 
with gold and pearl, than "Homer’s Iliad," 
for which it was reserved by great Alex¬ 
ander.-— Tratf. 


PSALMS.—The Penitential 

These Psalms discover the soul’s deepest 
hell of agony, and lay bare the iron ribs of 
misery whereon the veiy hcait dLssoIveth; 
and if they express the same in words which 
melt the soul that couceiveth, and bow the 
head that nltereih them,—then let us kee]» 
these records of the Psalmist’s grief and 
des}K>ndency, as the mo .t precious of his 
utterances, and sure to be needed in the 
cast of every man who cssayeth to live a 
spiritual life.—£. Irving. 

PULPITS AND PEWS. 

Pulpits are pedestals where the pride 
of mau can stand; and pews arc places 
where thfe pride trf man can sit.—J. H. 
Evans. 

PUNCTUALITY.—An Example of 

When General Washington assigned to 
meet Congress at noon, he never railed to 
he passing the door of the hall while the 
clock was striking twelve. Whether his 
guests were present or not, he always dined 
at four. Not unfrequen’ly new memlicrs 
of Congress, who were invited to dine with 
him, delay^ until dinner was half over, 
and he would then remark—"Gentlemen, 
we are punctual here.’’ When he vlsitetl 
Boston in 1788 , he appointed eight a.m. as 
the hour when he should set out for Salem, 
and while the Old South Church-clock was 
striking eight, he was mounting his horse. 
The company of cavalry, which volunteered 
to esct'rt him, were parading in Tremont- 
Street, after his departure, and it was not 
until the President reached Charles River 
Bridge, that they overtook him. On the 
arrival of the corps, the President, with 
perfect goodnature, said—^“Mdor, I thought 
you had been too long in my family, not to 
know when it was ei^t o’clock.’’ Captain 
Pease, the father of the stage establishment 
in the United States, had a beautiful pair 
of horses which he wished to di^se of to 
the President, whom he knew to be an 
excellent judge of horses. The President 
appointed five o’clock in the morning to 
examine them. But the captain did not 
arrive with the horses until a quarter after 
five, when he was trJd by the groom that 
the President was there at five, and was 
then fulfillii^ other engagements. Pease, 
mnch mortified, was obliged to wait a 
week for another opportunity, merely for 
delaying the first quarter of a$$ hour ,— 
Arvine. 

PUNCTUALITY.—The Importance of 

Punctnality is important, because it sub¬ 
serves the peace and good temper of a 
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litDily} the want rf it not otaly infringes on 
necessary dnty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty. Punctuality is important, as it gains 
time ; it is like packing things in a box; a 
good packer will get in half as much more 
as a bad one. The calmness of mind which 
it produces is another advantage of punctu¬ 
ality; a disorderly man is always inahurry, 
he has no time to speak with you, because 
he is going elscwheie ; and when he gets 
there, he is too late for his business or he 
must hurry away to another before he can 
finish it. It was a wise maxim of the Duke 
of Newcastle—" I do one thing at a tunc.” 
Punctuality gives weight to chiracter. 
"Such a man has made an appointment; 
then 1 know he will keep it.” And this 
generates punctuality in you ; for, like other 
virtues, it propagates itself. Servants and 
children must be punctual, where tiieir 
leader is so. Apiiaiutmenls indeed become 
debts; I owe you pimciuality, if I h.ive 
made,an appointment with you, and h.iNc 
no light to throw away your iinic if I do 
my own.— R. Cecil. 

PUNCTUALITY.—Indebtedness to 

I ow'e everything in the woild to being 
always a quarter of an hour beforehand. — 
Lord Nelson. 

PUNISHMENT.—Capital 

We are scarcely converts to that system 
which would totally abolish the punishment 
of death. That it is much too frequently 
indicted in this country, we readily admit; 
but we suspect it will be always necessary 
to reserve it for the most peniicious crimes. 
Death is the most terrible punishment to 
the common people, and theiefore the most 
preventive. It docs not perpetually outrage 
the feelings of those who are innocent, and 
likely to remain innocent, as would be the 
case from the spectacle of convicts working 
in the high roads and public places. Death 
is the most irrevocable punishment, which 
is in some sense a good; for, however 
necessary it might be to inflict labour and 
imprisonment for life, it would never be 
done. Kings and Legislatures would take 
pity after a great lapse of years; the punish¬ 
ment would be remitted, and its presentive 
cllicacy, therefore, destroyed.—S. Smii'ii. 

PUNISHMENT.—The Effect of ‘ 

If punishment makes not the will supple, 
it liaraena the oflender.—L ocke. 

PUNISHMENT.-Bverlaetlof 

Sometimes, in dark caves, men have gone 
to the edge of unspeaking piecipices, and, 
wondering what was the depth, have cast 
down fragmtaib of rock, and listened for 
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the report of ‘heir fall, that they might 
judge how deep that blackness was; and 
listening—still listening—no sound retams; 
no sudden plash, no clinking stroke as of 
rock against rock—nothing but silence, utter 
silence I And so I stand upon the pred- 
pice of life. I sound the depths of the 
other world with curious inquiries. But 
from it comes no echo and no answer to my 
questions. No analogies can grapple and 
bring up from the depths of the darkness 
of the lost world the probable truths. No 
philosophy has line and plummet long 
enough to sound the depths. There re¬ 
mains for us only the few authoritative and 
solemn words of God. These declare that 
the bliss of the righteous is everlasting ; 
and with equal directness and simplicity 
thiy declare that the doom of the wicked is 
cvcila-.ling.—II. W. Beicher. 

PUNS—Defined. 

Conceits arising from the use of words 
that agree in sound but diifer in sense.— 
AnDisoN. 

PUNS.—The Repute of 

I have very little to say about puns ; they 
aie in lery bad repute, and so they 
to be. The wit of language is so miserably 
inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is very 
de>civcclly driven out of good company. 
Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes Us appear¬ 
ance which .seems for a moment to redeem 
its species; but wc must not be deceived by 
them: it is a radically bad race of wit.—S, 
Smith. 

PU N STE RS.—Dangerous 

People that make puns are like wanton 
boys that put coppers oti the railroad tracks. 
They amuse themselves and other children, 
but their little trick may upset a freight 
train of conversation for the sake of a 
battered witticism.—Ds. Holmes. 

PUPILS.—A Range of 

As we entered in 

There sat along the forms, like morning 
doves, 

That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils.—T enkyson. 

PURGATORY—The Bouada of 

The bounds of purgatory extend not 
beyond this world; for here, in this life, 
upright and godly Christians are well and 
soundly scourged and purged —LUTHER. 

PURGATORY—Dreaded. 

* One of the things for which I pmyis that 
my life may go out in full manhood and 
suddenly, and that I may not leak out drop 
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bf dnm. To me this is the idea of purga* 

1 believe in purgatory because 1 have 
seen it—^where tm old man that has becuipe 
a burden to everyone, so that you look the 
other way when you think of him, aitd 
prefer to think of what he was rather than 
what he is. God forbid that 1 should go to 
heaven through such a purgatory as this 1— 
H. W. BfECHSR. 

PURITANISM.—The Achievementa of 

Historians have loved to eulogize the 
manners and virtues, the gloiy, and the 
benehts of chivalry, ruritanism accom¬ 
plished far more. If it had the sectarian 
crime of intolerance, chivalry had the vices 
of dissoluteness. The knignts were brave 
from gallantry of spirit; the puritans from 
the fear of God. The knights were proud 
of loyalty ; the puritans of liherly. The 
knights did homage to monarchs, lu whose 
smile they beheld honour, whose t^uke 
was the wound of disgrace; the puritans, 
disdaining ceremony, would not how at the 
name of Jesus, nor bend the knee to the 
King of Kings. Chivalry delighted in out¬ 
ward show, favoured pleasure, multiplied 
amusements, and degraded the human race 
by an exclusive respect for the privileged 
classes ; puritanism bridled the passions, 
commanded the virtues of self-denial, and 
rescued the name of man from dishonour. 
The former valued courtesy; the Utter— 
justice. The former adorned society by 
gracehil reiincnvmts; the latter founded 
national grandeur on universal education. 
The institutions of chivalry w’cre subvcitcd 
by the gradually increasing weight, and 
knowledge, and opulence of the iudusliial 
classes; the puritaini, rallying upon those 
clashes, planted in their hearts the imdying 
principles of liberty. — Bancroft. 

PURITANS.—A Description of the 

The puritans were men whose minds had 
derived peailiar character from the daily 
contem]>fation of superior Iwings and eter¬ 
nal interests. Not content with acknow¬ 
ledging, in general terms, an ovei ruling 
Promence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose jpowei nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know Him, serve Him, to enjoy 
Him, was with them the great end of ex¬ 
istence. They rejected willi contempt the 
ceremonious homage which other sects sub¬ 
stituted for the pure worship of the soul 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they 
aspared to gaze full on His intolerable 
btwhtness, and to commune with Him face 
to face. Hence originated their contempt 
fat terrestrial distinctions. The difference 


between the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind stemed to vanish when compared 
with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from Him on whom their 
own eyes were constanUy fixed. They 
recognized no title to superiority but His 
favour; and, confident of that favour, they 
despised all the accomplishments and all 
the dignities of the world. If they were 
unacquainted with the works of philoso¬ 
phers and poets, they were deeply read in 
the Oracles of God. If their names were 
not found in the registers of heralds, they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If their 
steps were not accompank.'d by a splendid 
tram of menials, legions of ministeraig 
angels had charge over them. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands ; 
their diadems crowns of glory which should 
never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt; for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a mure precious treasure, 
and eloquent in a more sublime langimge,— 
nobles by tlic right of an earlier creation, 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. The very meanest of them was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and ter¬ 
rible impoitancc belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest, who 
had been destined, before heaven and rarth 
were cicated, to enjoy a felicity which 
.should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which 
shoit-sighted politicians ascribed to earthly 
c.'iuses had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen, and flou¬ 
rished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty had proclaimed His will by the 

f :n of the Ev.ange]ist and the harp of the 
rophet. He had been wrested by no 
common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by 
the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood 
of no eaithly sacrifiic. It was for hitn 
that the sun had boon darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that tin dead had risen, 
that all nature had shu(ld^ic>l at the suffer¬ 
ings of her c-xpiriiig God.— MACAULAY. 

PURITY.—Pictures of 

It is exceedingly lovely to behold the 
pictures of purity, though they be hung in 
the frames of poverty, —W, bECiCER. 

PURITY.—The Preservation of 

Her life flow.s on a sacred Stream, 

In whose calm depth the bp.iutifu1 and }<ure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes 
of ill ^ 

Do hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow of them. 

SUAKSPFARE, 
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PURPOSE.—The Execution of * 

To comti^ the execution a purpose 
to one who disapproves of the plan of it, 
is to employ but one-third of the man; 
his heart and his head are against you, 
you have commanded only his hands.— 
Colton. 

PURPOSES—Developed Into Action. 

Purpu^ like unless they be 

hatch^ into action, wul run into decay.— 
Smiles. 

PURSE.—Coneult your 

£re fancy you consult, consult your purse. 
- -De. Peanklin. 

PURSE.—The Consumption of the 

I can get no remedy against this consump¬ 
tion of the pm '•c: borrowing only lingers 
and lingers it out; but the disease is incur¬ 
able I—Slt\KSl>EAKE. 

—PYRAMIDS.—The Fate of the 

Ye pyramids t that point your heads to 
heaven, 

As pillara that would prop the spheres, -a 
da^ 

Is coming when you moulder into dust, 

And melt away, like dew upon the wind I 
So sink the monuments of anciait might. 

So fade the gauds and splendours of the 
world; 

Her empires brighten, blaze, and pass 
away. 

And irophied fanes, and adamantine domes, 
That tlireaten’d an eternity, depart, 

. Amid the dying change, or lapse of things : 
Enthroned o’er all, a desolation frowns, 
Save mind,—omnipotent, surpassing mind ! 
One sdnlilliition of a soul inspircfl. 

Though kindled in an atmosphere of gloom, 
Or lunelmess, will strengthen, glow, and 
live. 

And bum from age to age, till it become 
The sun and gloiy of a thinking world, 
When thrones are shatter’d, and their kings 
forgotl R. Montgomery. 

PYRAMIDS.—The Poivetfulneas of the 

The pyramids themselves, dotine with 
age, have forgotten the names of their 
founders.— Dr. Puller. 

- 

Q. 

QUACK.—PRferenoe Given to • 

Such IS the weakness and easy credulity 
of men, that a quack is prefmred before an 
able physician. And why? Because there 
is iiOi.hing so impossible in n cure which 
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this boastful pretendey will not ttadertaks. 
The inevitable consequenen are dishm^ 
gain on the one hand, and bitt«rdiaat^poiii(* 
meat on the other.— Whit|:<oqx. 

QUAKERESS.—The Oarminte of a 

The very garments of a Quaker seem in¬ 
capable of reedving a soil; aud cleanliness 
in them to be something more than the 
absence of its contraiy. Every Quaker^ 
is a lily; and when they come up in bands to 
their Whitsun conference% whitening the 
easterly streets of the metropolis, from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, they show 
like troops of the Shining Ones.— Lamb. 

QUAKERS.—The Appellation of 

The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like 
all high passions, being too strong for the 
weak nerves to sustain, threw the preachers 
into convulsions, and shakings, and dis¬ 
tortions of limbs; and they thence received 
the appellation of Quakers. Geo^e Fox, 
bora at Drayton, in Lancashire* iSz^ was 
founder of this sect.— llUME. 

QUAKERS.—The Morality of the 

Their morality is rigid, yet benevolent, 
humane, loving, divine.— Dr. Davies. 

QUALITIES.—Good 

I have known some men possessed of 
good qualities which were very serviceable 
to others, but useless to themselves; like a 
sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform 
the neighbours and passengers, but not the 
owner witliin.—D ean Swift. 

QUALITIES.—Lacking the Germ of 

Who can give qualities to men, when they 
have not brought the germ with them into 
the world ?— G. Forster. 

QUANTITY.—False 

A young man, who, on a public occasion, 
makes a false quantity at the outset oS. life, 
can seldom or never got over it.—S. Smith. 

QUARRELS.—The Brevity of 

Quarrels would not last long^if the fault 
was only on one side.— La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

QUARRELS.—Faults la 

In most quarrels there is a fault os both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared to a 
mark which cannot be produced wiBumt a 
nint, as well as a steel; either of th*wi mii,y 
hammer on wood tot ever, no fine wifi 
follow.— Colton. 
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QUARKJ^S.—PtiU of 

Tby head is as fwit of quarrels as an egg 
is full of ineat.-~<SRAKSl>£ARs. 

QUARRELS.—Matrimonial 

The first quarrel that goes the length of 
any harsh or contemptuous langu^e is an 
Unfortunate epoch in married life; for that 
the deUoate respectfulness being thus mce 
broken down, the same kind m language 
much more easily comes afterwards. There 
i. a feeling of having lets to love than be¬ 
fore.—F osI'ER. 

QUEEN.—^Tha Clemency of a 

It is related that during the first few days 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, then a girl 
between nineteen and twenty 3 rcani of age, 
some sentences of a court-martial were 

! >resented for her signature. One was death 
or desertion. She read it, paused, and 
looked up to the officer who laid it before 
her, and said : - “ Have you nothing to say 
in behalf of this man ? “ Nothing; he 

has deserted thiee times,.” answered the 
officer. "Think again, your Giace,” was 
the reply. " And,” said the gallant veteran, 
as he related the circumstances to his friends 
- (for he was none other than the Duke of 
Wellington)—"seeing her Majesty so cai- 
nest abou^, I said—He is certainly a bad 
soIdUr, but there was somebody who spoke 
as to bis good character, and he may be a 
good man for aught 1 know to the contrary.” 
“ Oh, thank you a thousand times! ” ex¬ 
claimed the youthful Queen, uid hastily 
writing Pardoned in large letters on the 
fatal page, she sent it across the table with 
a hand trembling with eagerness and beau¬ 
tiful emotion.— Hodgins. 

QUEEN.—The Grief of a 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d 
down 

Her delicate cheek: it seemed, she was 
a queen 

Over her passion, which, niost rebel-like. 
Sought to be kingo’er her.—S hakspeare. 

QUEEN.—The Smiles and Team of a 

Patience and sorrow strove 
Who diould express her goodliest. You 
have seen 

Sunshine and min at once; her smiles and 
tears 

Were like abetter day: those happy smiles, 
That play’d on her npe lip, seem'd not to 
know 

What guests were in her eyes; which 
paned thence, 

As lumrls from diamonds dropp’d. In 
tqdei^ sorrow 

Would he a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could ao become it.—S hakspeaie. 


QUEEN.—The Training; of a 

In such a season, when the sun'washardly 
high enough to have diied up the dews of 
Kensington’s green alleys as I passed along 
(he broad central walk, I saw a gioup on 
the lawn before the palace, which to my 
mind was a vision of exquisite loveliness. 
The Duchess of Kent and her daughu r 
Victoria, whose years then numbered nine, 
are breakfasting m the open air -a single 
p^ attending on them at a respectiul 
distance, the matron looking on with eyes 
of love, while the fair soft English face is 
bright with smiles. The world of fashion 
is not yet astur. Qerks and mechanics 
I'lassing onward to their occupations are 
few; and they exhibit nothing of that 
vulgar curiosity which is found more com¬ 
monly in the class of the merely rich than 
in the ranks below them in the world’s 
estimation. What a beautiful charactenstic 
of the training of this royal girl that she 
should not have been taught to shrink from 
the public eye ; that she should enjuy the 
freedom of a child’s nature; that her merry 
laugh should be as fearless os the notes of 
thrushes around her! 1 passed on and 
blessed her; and, thank God 1 I have 
lived to see the golden fruits of such train¬ 
ing.— C. Knight. 

QUERY.—A Jestfut 

What is (m)aiest(y) when deprived of its 
externals but a jest ?—Burke. 

QUESTION.—The Import of li 

A question implies doubt, and a desire 
for accurate information ; oftentimes a man 
betrays himScIf by a question which he 
jirojjoses rather than by the answer which 
heaves.—E. Davies. 

QUICKNESS.—The PMcination of 

Tliere is something extremely fascinating 
in quickness ; and most men are de.su ous of 
appearing quick. The great rule for 
becoming so, not attempting to appear 
quuker than you really are;—by resolving 
to understand yourself and others, and to 
know what you mean, and what t^ mean, 
before you speak or answer—S. Smith. 

QUIET.—The Preservatioa of Pereonel 

Sir Matthew Hale had a generous and 
noble Mea of God in his mind; and thus he 
found above all other considerations to pre¬ 
serve his quiet. And, indeed, that was so 
established in him, that no accidents, how 
sudden soever, were observed to discomimse 
him—of which an eminent man of the legal 
profesuon gave me this instance t—In the 
year i666, an opinion ran through the 
nation that the end of the world would come 
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that par. Judge Hale going that year to 
the Weatem Circuit, as he was on the 
bench at the assize'^, a most terrible storm 
fell out very unexpectedly, accompanied 
with such flashes of lightning and crashings 
of thunder, that the like will hardly fall 
out in an ^e; upon which a rumour ran 
through the crowd—“that now was the 
end of the world, and the day of judgment 
was begun! ” At this there followed a 
general consternation in the assembly, and 
all men forgot the business they were met 
about, and betook themselves to their pray* 
ers. This, added to the horror raised Iw the 
storm, looked very dismal; but the Juilgc 
w.'is not a whit aflccted, and was going on 
with the business of the court m his 
ordinary mauner!—B p. BtrRNtiT. 

QUILl^.—The Gift of the 

Oh ! Nature’s noblest gifl—my grey-goosc 
quill, 

Sl.ivc of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
'I'ljm from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
'I’liat mighty instrument of little men ! 

Byron. 

QUILL.—The Power of the 

The fangs of a bear, and the tu.sks of a 
wild boar, do not l)ite worse, and make 
deeper gashes, than a goose-quill some¬ 
times ; n<^ not even the badger himself, 
who is said to be so tenacious of his bite, 
that he will not give over his hold till he 
feels his teeth meet and the bones crack.— 
Howkli,. 

QUOTATION—Likened to a Text. 

A q'Mtation may be likened to a text 
on which a sennon is preached.—Du. 
SouniKV. 

QUOTATION.—The Value of 

Quota lion isag^d thing ; there isa com- 
muni I y of mind in it; classical quotation 
is ttte parole of literary men all over the 
world.—D r, Johnson. 


R. 

R.—The Sound of the 

“R ” is sometimes called the canine letter, 
from some fancied resernblance which it 
I)car3 in sound to the snarling of a dog. 
Hence Ben Jonson says—“ R is the dog% 
letter.”— Dr. Weustrr. 

RABBLE.—The Praise of the 

And what the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
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Things vulgar, and, well weigh’d, searce 
worth the praise. 

They praise and they admbe they know 
not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the 
other; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues, aud be their 
talk, 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small 
praise I Miltun. 

RACES.—The Division of the 

Naturalists and ethnographers divide 
mankind into several distinct varieties or 
races. Cuvier refers tliem all to three; 
I'ritchard enumerate', seven; Agassiz eight; 
Pickering describes eleven; but the conmiou 
classification is that of Blumenbach, who 
makes five, h'irsl is the Caucasian, or 
while race, to which belong the greater 
part of the European nations and those of 
Western Asia ; second, the Mongolian, or 
yellow race, occupying Tarlaty, China, 
Japan, etc.; third, the Ethiopiaii, or negro 
race, occu|iying all Africa, except the north; 
fourth, the American, or red race, con¬ 
taining the Indians of North and South 
America; and, fifth, the Malayan, or brown 
race, occupying the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, etc.—D r. WebstBr. 

RACES.—The Eytiqption of 
The Bible, translated into an old Indian 
language, from which the devoted David 
Braincrd taught so succcsslully a nation of 
Red Men, still exists ; but it sjieakt in a 
ilead tongue, which no one can understand; 
for the nation to whom he preached has 
become extinct. And Humboldt tells us, 
in referring to a perished trilic of South 
America, that there lived in 1806 , when 
he visited their country, an old parrot in 
Maypurcs, which could not be understood, 
becau.se, as the natives informed him, it 
spoke the language of the Aturcs. Tribes 
of the aborigines Australia have wholly 
disappeared during the present generation. 
Thus the experience of more than a hundred 
years demonstrates that when a tribe of 
men falls beneath a certain level, its destiny 
is extinction, not restoration.— H. Miller. 

RAOE— Defined. 

Kag^e is the intoxication of anger, and, 
like wine, sinks its unhappy possessor lower 
than the beasts of the field.—^D r. Davies, 

RAOE—U nteasooable. 

Rage stays not to inquire who ought to die; 
Numbers must fall, no matter which or 
why. Lucan. 
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RAQ8—tb« Beggar*! Robes. 

Rags, which are the reproac'h of poverty, 
are the beggar’s robes, and gleeful tmignta 
of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, 
the suit in which he is expected to ^uw 
himself in public.—L amb. 

RAILLERY—Conelatent with Qood> 
Breeding. 

llie lailleiy which is consistent with 
good-breeding is a gentle animadversion 
on some foil)le, which, while it raises the 
laugh in the rest of the company, doth not 
put tlie person rallied out of countenance, 
or expose him to shame or contempt. On 
tlic contrary, the jest should be so delicate, 
that the object of it should be capable of 
joining in the mirth it occasions.—Fiiil.i)- 
i.\o. 

RAILLERY—to be Declined. 

Al)ove all things raillery decline, 
Nature but few does lor that task design : 

’ I'ls in tlie ablest hands a dangerous tool, 
But never fails to wound the meddling lo(>l j 
h'or all must grant it iiceda no common ail 
'J'o keep men patient when we make them 
smart: 

Not wit alone, nor humour’s self, a ill do. 
Without grjod nature and much priulcncc 
too. 

To judge aright of persons, place, and lime; 
i'ur taste decrees what’s low and what’s 
sublime; 

And \vhat might charm to-day, or o’er a 
glass, 

Perhaps at court, or next day, would not 
pass. Bp. STlLLlNGFLKKt'. 

RAILROAD.—Travelling by 

No one would travel by railroad who 
could help it—who had time to go leisurely 
v)ver hills and between hedges, instead of 
llirongh tunnels and between banks. Ihe 
railroad is, in all its relations, a matter of 
earnest business, to be got ihiough as soon 
as possible. It transmutes a man from a 
traveller into a living parcel. For the lime 
he has parted with the nobler characteristics 
of his humanity for the sake of a planetary 
jiower of locomotion.— Ruskin. 

RAILROAD 8TATXON.—The 

One of the strange and evil tendencies of 
the present day is to the decoration of the 
railroad station. It is the very temple of 
discomfort, and the only charity the builder 
can extend to us is to show us how soonest 
to get out of it. Better bury gold in the 
embankments, than put it in ornaments on 
the stations. Railroad architecture has, or 
would have, a dignity of its own, if it were 


left to its work. You would not put rings 
on live fingers of a smith at his anvil.— 
Ruskin. 

RAIN.—The Quantity of 

When we consider how .small a proportion 
of watery vapour exists in the air—that 
were it all to come down at once over the 
whole earth, it would cover the surface only 
to a depth of five inches—wc cannot think 
witluiut amazement of the sast and con¬ 
tinuous efiects it produces. The quantity 
of rain which falls yearly on onr islands 
would covtr them, were it all to fall at once, 
to a depth of from twcnty-tivc to thirty 
inches; and except the table-land of central 
Spain, there are few phsccs in western 
Eurojie where tlie dqith of year'y rain-is 
less than twenty inches. And all thi.s r.iiii 
descends Inun an atmosphere whicli does 
nfit contain more, piob.xl)ly, at any one 
time, than falls ycaily in dew alone ovet the 
whole earth !—pRoK. joilNSTON. 

RAIN -in Summer. 

llow heaulifa! is the rain I 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
fn the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

I low it gushes and stittggles out 
From the throat of the oicrdowing spout I 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter loars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 

Longfei.low. 

RAIN AND SNOW.—The 

The rain which we see dcsccndk||r was 
thaw'ed for us out of iccherg-s which have 
watched the pole-star for ages ; and lotus 
lilies sucked up from the Nile and exhaled 
as I'Aponrs the snows that are lying on the 
tops of our hills,—P rof. G, Wilson. 

RAINBOW.—The 

That smiling daughter of the storm.— 
Colton. 


That gracious thing made up of tears and 
light.—S. T. COI ERIDGE, 


That arc of light, 

Bom of the shower, ami colour’d by the snn, 
Whicli spans the heavens when April skies 
are bright. J. C. Prince. 
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RAINBOW.—Tha Beaut/ and Preahneaa 
of the 

llow glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town; 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down 1 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the raven from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still re*builds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

T. Campbell. 

RAINBOW.—The Lunar 

1,0 ! on the soft spray of the waterfall 
'i'hc lovely lunar phantom I All at once, 
Nor warning given by some uncertain light, 
T he apjianiion spans the black abyss, 

And it is lustrous; Fancy dreams she sees 
A golden palace rise; the gorgeous walls 
Are pictured o’er with mosses many-dyed ; 
llrighl as in day the tlustcnug wild (loweis 
hang. 

Only their glory softer.—W ilson. 

RAINBOW.—Names Olven to the 

The Hebrews called it—"The How of 
God," and the Greeks—"The Daughter 
of Wonder.”— I.OARING. 

RANCOUR.—The Evil Reaulta of 

Rancour is that degree of malice which 
preys upon the pos.sessor. His heart i.s 
torn with vexation when he contemplates 
the happiness of another, or when he is 
foiled 111 his evil purposes toward him — 
CtWAN. 

RANK.—Diatinctlon of 

As long as time endureth, there will lie 
distinction of rank, not simply for the w'eal 
of the great, but for the economy and 
safety of the world.— E. Davies. 

RANKS.—Divided 

Yes, in the moral world, as ours, we sec 
Divided ranks—a soul’s nobility ; 

Hy deeds—their titles commoners create, 
I'he loftier ortlcr are by birthright ejeat. 

LYTTON. 

RAPTURE—Indescribable. 

'I'he language of this lower sphere is in¬ 
adequate to describe the nature of rapture. 
It may be called—a pleasing passion, an ex¬ 
treme joy, an ecstasy, or, according to the 
poet—a dream seldom known; but this is 
merely naming it; and rapture is infinitely 
more than a name. I'he rapture felt by the 
warrior when victory resounds from rank 
to nutk> the raptum felt by the infant when 
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it first gazes on the light—the r^ture felt 
by the parent on the return of his proc’igat 
—the rapture felt by the saint when the 
gates of Paradise open wide to receive him 
—can only 1>e described l^ the tongue of 
an angel, in the language of heaven I—Dr. 
Davies, 

RASHNESS.—The Attendance of 

Rashness attends youth, as prudence 
does age.—C icero. 

RATIONALIST.—The 

The rationalist is distinguished from the 
atheist by his thtorcrical l>elief of a Supreme 
I'owcr, and he is distinguished from the 
pantheist by bis denial of an ever-present 
and all-pervading divine energy. The pan¬ 
theist says—" God Is at hand ; ” the ration¬ 
alist says—" God is afar off.” Pantheism 
sees the Divine Iteing in all things, and 
confounds the Creator with His creation ; 
whereas rationalism, though distinguishing 
Him from His works, banishes Him into a 
distant solitude. Its distinctive character¬ 
istic, as a form of infidelity, is, that while 
admitting thewoild to have been originally 
created by God, it as it were extrudes Him 
from that world by reducing it to a sell- 
sustained mechanism, and by resolving 
what are generally understood by the woiks 
of Providence into a regularly successiie 
series of necessary developments. 'I'he 
seed, having the vegetative power in itself, 
is cast by the husbandman into the soil, 
and there, aided merely by natural ngencies, 
is left to develop itself into the full-grown 
plant or tree. The watch, complete in its 
u heels and mainspring, is wound up, and 
continues to move, though ever so tar 
distant from the maker. The ship builder 
having iiniaherl and launched the ship, 
leaves it entirely to the care of the sailors. 
Such are specimens of some of the analogies 
by which men would exclude God from His 
own world, and make the universe, if not 
independent of His creative power, alto¬ 
gether independent of Ilts presence and 
control.— '1'. Pearson. 

RATIONALISTS.—The Title of 

Such persons are commonly called— 
" reasonists,” to distinguish them from true 
reasoners and rational inquirers.—C anon 
Waterland. 

t 

READ.—The Acquirement of Everything 

1 resolved, when beginning to read law, 
to make everything I acquired perfectly my 
own, and never 10 go to a second thing 
till 1 had entirely accomplished the first. 
Many of my com])Ctitors as much in a 
day as I read in a week; but, at tbs end 
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of twelve months my knowledge was as 
fresh as the day it was acquired, while 
theirs had glided away from recollection.— 
St. Lbona&ds. 

READ.—An In]uactloa to 

Read, and refine your appetite; learn to 
live upon instruction; feast your mind and 
mortify your flesh; read, and take your 
nourishment in at your eyes, shut up your 
mouth, and chew the cud of understanding. 
—Congreve. 

READER.— a Great 

William King, the poet, was, at eighteen 
years of age, elected to Christ Church, 
where he is said to have prosecuted his 
studies with so much intensencss and acti¬ 
vity, that, before he was eight years’ stand¬ 
ing, he had read over and made remarks 
upon considerably more than twenty thou¬ 
sand books and manuscripts !— Buck. 

READERS.—Busy 

Busy readers are seldom good readers; 
sometimes everything pleases them, some¬ 
times nothing; .sometimes they half under¬ 
stand us, sometimes not at all, and some¬ 
times they misunderstand us.—W ielan'd. 

READING.—The Benefits of 

Reading serves for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability; it perfects nature, and is per¬ 
fected by experience. The crafty contemn 
it; the simple admire it; and the wise use 
it. Reading makes a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man 
He that writes little, needs agreatmemoiy; 
he that confers little, a present w’it; and he 
tliat reads little, needs much conning to 
make him seem to know that which be does 
not.— Lord Bacon. 

READING.—The Best Books for 

If it be necessary, as the case is with 
some barren wits to take in the thoughts of 
others in order to draw forth their own, as 
dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into them; in that necessity, 1 would re¬ 
commend some of the approved standard 
authors of antiquity for your perusal, as a 
poet and a wi'; because ms^ots being 
what you look for, you will find they 
abound in good old authors, as in rich old 
cheese, not in the new ; and for that reason 
you must have the classics, especially the 
most worm-eaten of them, often in your 
hands. But with this caution—that you are 
not to use those ancients as unlucky lads do 
their old fathers, and make no conscience* 
of picking their pockets and pillaging them. 
Your busmess is not to st^ from them, 
tmt to improve upon them, and make their 
sentiments your own; which is an effect of 


great judgment; and though difficult, yet 
very possible without the scurvy imputation 
of filching: for 1 humbly conceive, though 
I light my candle at my neighbour’s fire, 
that does not alter the property, or make 
the wick, the wax, or the flame, or the 
whole candle less my own.—L ean Swift. 

READING.—Dull 

Hiere was, it is said, a criminal in Italy, 
who was suffered to make his choice between 
(iuicciardini and the galleys. He chose 
the history. But the war of Pisa was too 
much for him. He changed his mind, and 
went to the oars.— ^Macaulay. • 

READING.—Light 

One of the amusements of idleness Ls 
reading without the fatigue of close atten¬ 
tion, and the world therefore swarms with 
writers whose wish is not to be studied, 
but to be read.—L r. Johnson. 

READING.—The Love of 

The love of reading enables a man to 
exchange the wearisome hours of life, 
which come to every one, for hours of de¬ 
light. — Mont esq u i f.u. 


Alexander was passionately fond of read¬ 
ing ; and lamenting that Asia affurded no 
books to amuse his leisure, lie wrote to 
Ilarpalus to send him the works of Phi- 
lislus, the tragedies of Kuripides Sophocles, 
Ai'sehylus, and the diihyrambics of Tha- 
Icstes.— Zimmerman. 

READING.—Motives for 

Most people read merely to pass an idle 
hour, or to please themselves with the idea 
of employment, while their indolence pre¬ 
vents them from any active exertion;—and a 
considerable number with a view to a display 
which tliey are afterwards to make of their 
literary acquisitions. From whichever of 
these motives a person is led to die perusal 
of books, it is hardly possible that he can 
derive from them any material odvanta^. 
If he reads merely from indolence, the 
ideas which pass through his mind will pro¬ 
bably leave little or no impression; and 
if he reads from vanity, he will be more 
anxious to select striking particulars in the 
matter, or expression, than to seise the spirit 
and .scope of the author’s reasoning, or to 
examine how far he has made any additions 
to the stock of useful and solid knowledge. 
—D. Stewart. 

READING.—The Result of 

It is no more necessary that a man should 
remember the difierent dinners and suppers 
whidi have made him healthy, than the 
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different books which have made him wise. 
Let us see the result of good food in a strong 
body, and the result of great reading in a 
full and powerful miud.—S. Smith. 

REAPER AND THE FLOWERS.—The 

There is a Reaper w'husc name U Death, 
And, with hts sickle keen, 

1 le reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And tlie ilowerb that grow between. 

“ Shall I have nought that is fair ? ” saith 
he; 

“ Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
Though file breath of thchc flowers u. sweet 
to me, 

1 will give them all back again.” 

lie gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It W.IS for the Lord of Paradise, 

He bound tliem in his sheaves. 

Longfellow. 

REASON.—Bereft of 

He that is of reason’s skill berdl, 

And wants the staff of wisdom him to 
stay, 

Is like a ship in midst of tempest left, 

W ithout an iielin or pilot her to sway; 
i-'ull sad and dreadful is tiiat ship’s event. 
So is the man that wants intendiment. 

Sl'LNSIiR. 

REASON.—Definitions of 

Reason is a faculty of the mind by which 
it distinguishes truth from falsehood, and 
good from evil, and which enables the pos¬ 
sessor to deduce inferences from facts, or 
from propositions.—L ocke. 


Reason is used to express the whole of 
those powers w hich elevate man above the 
brutes, and constitute his rational nature, 
mure especially, pet haps, his intellectual 
powers.— D. Stewart. 

REASON.—Destined to 

Many are destined to reason wrongly; 
others not to reason at all ; and others to 
peisecute those who do reason.— Vol- 
1A1RE. 

REASON.—The Exercise of 

He that will not reason is a bimt; he 
that cannot reason is a fool; and he that 
d.are8 not reason U a slave. — Sir W. 
Drummond. 

REASON—not Given on Compulsion. 

If reasons were os plenty as blackbenies, 
1 would give no man a reason upon com- 
putsiUO.'—SHAKSPEASK. 
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REASON.—Human 

Human reason is like a drunken man on 
borselxick; set it up on one side, and it 
tumbles over on the o’her.—L uther. 

REASON.—The Improvement of a 

Ncilhjt can any make so strong a reason 
which another cannot improve, -TvN DALE. 

REASON.—Natural 

No doubt the te->tiinony of natural reason, 
on whatever exercised, must, of necessity, 
stop shoit of those truths which it is the 
object of Revelation to make known ; still 
it pLices the existence and personal attri¬ 
butes of the Deity on such grounds as to 
lender doubts absurd and atheism ridicu¬ 
lous.—H erscheu 

REASON.—The Nobleat Act of 

It is the noblest act of huina'i reason 
To free itself from slavish prepo-session ; 
Assume the legal light to disengage 
From all it h.ui contracted under age, 

And not its ingenuity and wit 
To all It was imbued w'iih first submit; 
Make true, or false, fur better, or fur worse, 
To have, or t’ hold, indiflcrcutly of cxuirse. 

S. Builer. 

REASON.—The Operation of 

A plain, convincing reason operates on 
the mind both of a learned and an ignorant 
hearer as long as he lives.—D ean Swii r 

REASON.—The Pleasure of 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense, 

Lie in three words—^health, peace, and 
competence. Pope. 

REASON.—The Prerosative of 

To remember the pist, to anticipate the 
future, and to realize the absent, is the pre¬ 
rogative of reason.—E. Ga&bett. 

REASON—a Regulating Principle. 

Reason is the prihciple by which our 
belief and opinions ougnt to be regulated. 
—Reid. 

REASON AMD FAITH. 

We would represent Reason and Faith 
as twin-bom; the one in form and features 
the image of manly beauty—the other, of 
feminine cjace and gentleness ; but to 
each of whom, alas I Is allotted a sad pri¬ 
vation. While the bright eyes of Reason 
are full of piercing and restle» intelli¬ 
gence, his ear is cloaed to sound ; and while 
Faith has an ear of exquisite delicacy, cm 
her sightless orbs, as she lifts them towards 
heaven, the sunbeam plajrs in vain. Hand 
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in hand the brother and sister, in all 
mutual love, pursue their way, through a 
world on which, like ours, day breaks and 
night falls alternate; by day the eyes of 
Reason are the guide of Faith, and by night 
the ear of Faith is the mide of Reason. 
As is wont with those irao labour under 
tbese privations respectively. Reason is 
apt to be eager, impetuous, impatient of 
that instruction whira his infirmity will 
nui permit him readily to apprehend; 
while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever 
willing to listen to the voice by which 
alone truth and wisdom can effectually 
teach her.— Prof. Rogers. 

REASON AND INSTINCT. 

Reason progressive, instinct is complete; 
Swift instinct leaps; slow reason feebly 
climbs: 

Brutes soon their zenith reach; their little 
all 

Flows in at once ; in ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 
Were man to live co-eval with the sun, 

The patriarch pupil would be learning 
still ; 

Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unlearned. 

Dr. E. Young. 

RBASONERS.—Palse 

False reasoners are often best confuted 
by giving them the full swing of tbeir own 
aljsurdities.—CoM'ON, 

R£ASONINO.~-The Results of 

Lord Chatham in his speeches did not 
reason ; he shuck, as by intuition, directly 
on the results of reasoning, as a cannon- 
shot strikes the mark without ^our seeing 
its course through the air as it moves tti- 
wards its object.— Foster. 

REASONS.—Plenty of 
He has a mint of reasons.— ^TENNYSON. 

REASONS.—Worthless 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of no¬ 
thing, more than any man in ntt Venice : 
his reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them; and when you have 
them, they are not worth the search.— 
Shakspbare. 

RBBBLLION.—The SUndard of 
No sooner is the standard of rebellion 
di^layed than men of desperate principles 
resort to it—A mes, 

REBUKE.—A Quiet 

When Washington’s secretaiy excused 
himielf for the lateness of his attendant, 


and laid the blame upon his watch, bis 
master quietly said—“ Then you must get 
another watch, or I another secretory.’— 
Smiles. 

RECHABITES.—The Ancient 

On my arrival in Mesopotamia, some 
Jews that I saw there, pointed me to one 
of the ancient Rechabites. He stood be¬ 
fore me, wild, like an Arab, holding the 
bridle of his horse in his band. I showed 
him the Bible in Hebrew and Arabic, 
which he was much rejoiced to see, as he 
could read both languages, but had no 
knowledge of the New Testament. After 
having proclaimed to him the tidings of 
s.'ilvatiun, and made him a present of the 
Hebrew and Arabic Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments, I asked him —“ Whoso descendant 
are you ? ” “ Mousa,” said he, boisterously, 
“ is my name, and I will show you who 
were my ance.slors;" on which he imme¬ 
diately began to read Irom the 5th to the 
nth verse of Jeremiah xxxv. “Where 
do you reside?” said I. Turning to 
Genesis x. 27, he replied—“At Hadofam, 
now called Simar by the Arabs; at Uzal, 
now called Sanan by the Arabs;” and 
again referring to the same ,|phaptcr, verse 
30th, he continuedAt Mesha, now 
called Mecca, in the deserts around diose 
places. We drink no wine, and plant no 
vineyard, and sow no seed; and live in 
tents, as Jonadab, our father, commanded 
us : Ilob.'ib was our father too. Come to 
us, and you will find us sixty, thousand in 
number; and you see thus the prophecy 
has been fulfilled—‘I’herefore, thus soitb 
the Ixird of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want 
a man to .stand before me for ever; ’ ” and 
saying this, Mousa, the Rechabite, mounted 
his horse and fled away, and left behind 
a host of evidence in favour of Sacred 
Writ.— Wolff. 

RECITATION.—Good 

For good recitation many things are 
necessary: first, what only a good educa¬ 
tion can give to any one, a clear concep¬ 
tion of the meaning, and a good, distinct 
pronunciation, free from provincialisms; 
and then what is innate—a happily-con¬ 
stituted, sensitive organization, a fine musi¬ 
cal ear for the intonation, a genuine 
poetic feeling, and a mind in which all the 
human affections exist iv strength and 
purity .—Hu MBOLDT. 

RECKONERS.-A Necessity for 

Reckoners without tbeir host must eer> 
tainlj reckon twice.—C amden. 
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RBCKONlNO.oThe Dreadful 
So comes a reckoning when the banquet’s 
o'er,— 

The dreadful reckoning; and men smile no 
more. Gay. 

RECOLLECTION.—A Vajue, yet 
Gorgeous 

A vague recollection fills my mind; an 
image, dazzling but undefined, like the me¬ 
mory of a gorgeous dream. It crowds my 
brain confusedly, but will not stay; it 
changes and mingles, like the tremulous 
sunshine on the wave, till imagination itself 
is dazzled, bewildered, overpowered 1 — 
Longfellow. 

RECOLLECTIONS.—Bitter 

But ever and anon of griefs sul>dued 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s 
sting, 

Scarce .seen but with fresh bitterness im¬ 
bued ; 

And .slight withal may be the things 
which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it 
would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound, 

A tone ofr music — summer’s eve — or 
spring— 

A flower—the wind—tlic ocean which 
shall wound, 

Strikuig the electric chain wherewith we 
are darkly bound.— Byron. 

RBCONC1UATION,>-A Condition of 
the Divine 

God will be easily reconciled to us, if we 
be reconciled to each other.— Cicero. 

RECONCILIATION.—Divine 

Recon ilialion with God really forms the 
basis of air rational and true enjoyment.— 
Dr. Miller. 

RECREATION.—The Design of 

Recreation is intended to the mind, as 
whetting is to the scythe, to sharpen the 
edge of it, which otherwise would grow 
dull and blunt. lie, therefore, that spends 
his whole time in recreation, is ever whet- 
lii^, never mowing; his grass may grow, 
and bis sKed starve: as, contrarily, he that 
olwap toils and. never recreates, is ever 
mowing, never whetting; labouring much 
to little purpose/ As good no scythe as no 
edge. Then only doth the work go for¬ 
ward, when the scythe is so seasonably and 
moderately whetted, that it may cut, and so 
cut that it may have the help of sharpening. 
—Bp. Hall. 
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RECREATION—Indispensably Neces¬ 
sary. 

The bow cannot possibly stand always 
bent, nor can human nature subsist wilhoujt 
recreation.—C ervantes. 

RECTOR.—The Supreme 

God is the supreme rector of the world. 
—Adn. Hark« 

REDBREAST.—The 

The fowls of heaven. 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
1 he winnowing store, and claim the little 
boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One 
alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the householil 
gods. 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets lcave.s 
Ills shivering mates, and pays to trustul 
man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats, then lirisk 
alights 

On the warm hearth ; then hopping o’er 
the floor. 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And peeks, and starts, and wonders where 
he is ! 

Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract bis slender feet.— Thomson. 

He is the first bird who, by his sweet 
familiar song, ushers in the spring, and the 
last to bid good-bye to the autumn.— Dr. 
Davies. 

REDEMPTION—by the Blood of the 
Lamb. 

There are sometimes rare and beautiful 
wares brought into the market that are 
invoiced at almost fabulous rates. Igno¬ 
rant pe^le wonder why they are priced so 
high. The simple reason is that they cost 
so much to procure. That luxurious article 
labelled at such a figure was procured by 
the adventurous hunieP, who, at the hazard 
of his neck, brought down the vdld moun¬ 
tain goat, out of whose glossy hair the 
fabric was wrought. Yonder pearl tW 
flashes on the brow of the bride is pre¬ 
cious, because it was rescued from the 
great det-p at the risk of the pearl-fisher’s 
life, as he was lifted into the boat half 
dead, with the blood gushing iirom his 
nostrils. Yonder ermine, flung so care¬ 
lessly over the proud beauty's Moulder, 
cost terrible battles with polar ice and hurri¬ 
cane. All choicest thing^ are reckoned the 
dearest So is it, too, in heaven’s inven¬ 
tories. The universe of God has never 
witnessed aught to be reckoned in com* 
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parison with the redemption of a guilty 
world. That mighty ransom no such con¬ 
temptible things as silver and gold could 
procure. Only by one price could the 
Church of God be redeemed, and that the 
precious blood of the Lamb~the I.amb 
without blemish or spot—“ the Lamb slain 
from the foimdation of the world.”—CuY- 
LEK. 

REDEMPTION.—The System of 

The grand redemption of degenerate man 
Is not a single, independent act, 

But one great system.—H ey. 

REDEMPTION.—The Wondrousness of 

The wondrous deed! or shall I call it more ? 
A wonder in Omnipotence itself! 

A my.stcry no less to gods tli.m num ! 

Dr. K. YttijNa. 

RED-LETTER DAY.—A 

One that is a fortunate or auspicious day; 
so called—because the holy d.oys, or saints’ 
days, were marked in the old calendars with 
reti letters.—G rose. 

REDRESS.—Occasion for 

There is occasion for redress when the 
cry is universal.—D avena.ni'. 

REFINEMENT—Defined. 

Refinement is the lifting of one’s self 
apwartis from the merely sensual, the effort 
of the soul to ethercalize the common wants 
and nstes of life.— H. W. Beecher. 

REFINEMENT.—Not God’s 

Refinement that carries us away from 
our felluw-men is not God’s refinement.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

REFLECTION.—Mental 

By reflection, I would be understood 
to mean that notice which the mind takes 
of its own operations, and the manner of 
them, by reason whereof there come to be 
ideas of these operations in the understand¬ 
ing,—L ocke, 

REFLECTION.—The Need for 

We are told—“ Let not the sun go down 
on your wrath." This, of course, is best; 
but, as it generally does, 1 would add— 
never act or write till it has done so. This 
rule has saved me from many an act of 
folly. It is wonderful what a different 
view we take of the tame event four-and- 
twenty hours after it has happened.—S. 
Smith. 

REFLECTION— a Spectra, 

Within the deep 

Still chambers of the hea^ a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wisardvoiceof time, 


Heard from the tomb of ages, points its 
cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life.— Prentice. 

REFORM.—Attempts at 
« 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, 
strengthen despotism; as he that struggles 
tightens those cords he does not succe^ in 
breaking.—COLTON. 

REFORMATION.—The Causes of the 

I'hc Reformation was not the work 
either of a year, or of a generation. Its 
foundation was laid, both in the good and 
in the evil qualities of our nature. Love of 
• truth, reverence for sacred things, a sense 
of personal rcsiionsibility, a desire for the 
possession of lull s])iritual privileges, co¬ 
operated with the pride of human reason, 
the natural impatience of restraint, aud the 
envy and hatred inspired among the nobles 
by a rich and powerful hierarchy, to make 
tlie%oild weary of the papal domination, 
and desirous of reform in things spiritual 
and ecclcsmstical.— Bp. Browne. 

REFORMATION.—The Grand Principles 
of the 

The Word of God only; the grace of 
Christ only ; the work of the Spirit only. 
—Dr. D’AUBiGNlt. 

REFORMATION.—The Heroes of the 

They were men of the most marvellous 
wisdom, of brillbnt intellect, of the deepest 
piety. "Acy did not create the times, the 
times created the men. But they left the 
noblest mark on the times it was possible 
to leave—the Reformation itself.— Sey¬ 
mour. 

REFORMATION.—Ignorance before the 

Alfred the Great complained that ftom 
the Humber to the Thames there was not a 
single clergyman able to say the litu^ of 
the Churdi in his mother tongue. There 
was also a record extant by Bishop Hooper, 
of Gloucester, wherein he says, that in his 
diocese there were three hundred and eleven 
deigymen. Of these, one hundred and 
sixty-eight could not say the Ten Com¬ 
mandments; there were thirty-one who 
could not tell where they were to be 
found; forty who could not repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, and thi|ty*one who were un¬ 
able to say who was its author. Such was 
the state of darkness tliat prevailed in this 
realno, and they did not seem to be better 
elsewhere. It used to be a question put to 
candidates for holy orders, if they knew how 
Q 4SI 
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to read aad write This was neoessaxy, for 
it Was proved on cmmipation, ttiust i ‘ 
the canons were signed by some in thrir 
own handwridne* otben were obliged to 
append thrir mark like the biunblest iuou|^- 
My of the present day. If this were so 
among the cteigy, how was it among the 
Imty? Amo^ the barons hardly one was 
able to sign his nam^ This was the ragin 
of the word signature^to append a sign— 
and so geneid was it, that the lawyers 
would .rather have a man’s sign or sig¬ 
nature than his bandwriting, Not one of 
the barons who attested Magna Chartawere 
able to read or write.— Seymour. 

REFORMATION.—Personal 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, < 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more 
eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

.SllAKSl’KARE. 


naitiosoit.'.. 

.. * ."" I .. . 

From thh^ terrestrial^ dhdnely 

TheWwnrr MngoBge of a hind that speaks 
The soul’s^eure interest in the good dre 
seeks. , Cowper. 

• i 

ftSOSNSRATS.—The Terra— 

The term—^R^nerate is founded on the 
expression—.Fww of viater, used by our 
Liord, and— Regeneration^ used by 
the Apostles*^ in rmerence to baptism.— 
Origsn. 

REGENERATION.—The Effect of 

In passing from nature to grace you did 
not pass from a lower to a higher stage of 
the same condition—^from daybreak to sun¬ 
shine, but from darkest night tp dawn of 
day. Unlike the worm which changes into 
a winged insect, or the infant who grows up 
into a .stately man, you became, not a more 
perfect, but a '■'new creature” in Jesus 
Christ.— Dr. Guthrie. 


REFORMATORIES—Described. 

Moral training schools, establishccj^by a 
wise and humane government, for wander¬ 
ing street Arabs, for young, yet man- 
educated thieves, and for seemingly incor¬ 
rigible juvenile offendejs.—1£. Davies. 

REFORMER.—The Fate of a 

It was a good manner which Uie father 
of the latepoet Saint P'oix took to reclaim 
his son. The young poet had shut himself 
up for some time in his study; and his 
lather, willing to know what had engaged 
his attention so closely, upon entering, 
found him busied in drawing jip a new 
system of religion, and endeavouring to 
show the absurdity of that already esta¬ 
blished. The old man knew by experience 
that it was useless to endeavour to convince 
a vain young man by light reason, so only 
dc“sirpd his company u)i-staii.s. When come 
into the f.uhi<i's a]inilinent, he takes his 
son by the hand, and, drawing back a cur¬ 
tain at ouc end of the room, discovered a 
crucifix exquisitely painted. “My son,” 
said he, “ you desire to change the reli¬ 
gion of yoiii country,—behold the fete of a 
Kelbrmer 1 UoEUSMilii. 

REFORMERS.—The Need of 

Keformers had need first practise on their 
own hearts that which they purpose to tiy 
on others.— Charles 1. 

regenerate.—T he Blesaedneas of the 

There are blest inhabitants of earth, 
Partakers of a new ethereal birth,— 

Their hopes, desires, and puiposes es¬ 
tranged 
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regions.—T he Polar 

No eye of man has viewed these grim 
fields which lie silent as night and un¬ 
inhabited, and where no sound of human 
voice breaks the repose, where no dead are 
buried, and none can rise.—K 1 .OPSTOCK. 

register.—T he Wish for a Faithful 

A faithful register of births, marriages, 
and deaths, is wished for by enlightened 
philanthropists of all advanced countries, 
fer more as a test of national morals and 
the national welfare than as a matter of the 
highest social convenience.— Martiheau. 

REGULARITY—Defined. 

Regularity is unity; unity is God-like.— 
Richter. 

REGULARITY.—An Undesirable 

You are as regular in your irregularities 
as ever.—O’B rien. 

RELATIONS.—A Religious Element la 

If there be not a religious element in the 
relations of men, such relations are miser¬ 
able, and doomed to ruin.—C arlylb. 

RELATIONSHIPS—Created by Death. 

If death dissolves dear relationships, it 
also creates others dearer still. Then, 
possibly for the first time, the brother be¬ 
comes a friend; but then also the friend is 
often fell to be more than a brother.—G. 
Gilfillan. 

RELIGION—Abused. 

Religion is a sacred thing, and has been 
most horribly abased by such as have 
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aapperadded oim. otytluMA 

tnmdonftl, fopperies nc^vod Mr> oiir 
deceWed snd superstitioiu aaeesfbrsr* I apt 
satisfied that the Sctiptiuv is omt only true 
faith.— Laun. ^ 

RELIGION.—The Advantagea of 

Religion being prittutrily intended to 
mt^e men wise onto salvation, the support 
it ministers to social order, t^ stabili^ it 
confers on government and laws, is a sub¬ 
ordinate species of advantage which we 
should have continued to enjoy, without 
reflecting on its cause, but for the develop¬ 
ment ot cleistical principles, and the ex¬ 
periment which has been made of their 
effects in a neighbouring countiy. It had 
been the constant boast of infidels, that 
their system, more liberal and generous 
than Christianity, needed but to be tried to 
roduce an immense accession to human 
appiness; and Christian nations, careless 
and supine, retaining little of religion but 
the profession, and disgusted with its re¬ 
straints, lent a favourable ear to these 
pretensions. God permitted the trial to be 
made. In one country, and that the centre 
of Christendom, revelation underwent a 
total eclipse, while atheism, performing on 
a darkened theatre its strange and fearful 
tragedy, confounded the first elements of 
society, blended every age, rank, and sex 
in inchscriminate proscription and massacie, 
and convulsed all Europe to its centre ; 
that the impeiishable memorial • of tlicse 
events might teach the last generations of 
mankind tu consider religion as the pillar 
of society, the safeguaid of nations, the 
parent of social order, which alone has 
power to curb the fuiy of the passions, and 
secure to every one his rignts; to the 
laborious the reward of their industry, to 
the rich the enjo 3 rment of their wealth, 
to nobles the preservation of their honours, 
and to princes the stability of their thrones. 
—R. Hall. 

RELIGION.—An Avowal of 

My religion is very simple I look at 
this universe, so vast, so complex, so 
magnificent, and I say to myself that it 
carmot be the result of chance, but the 
work, however intended, of an unknown 
omnipotent Being, as superior to man as 
the universe is superior to the finest ma¬ 
chines of human invention. Search the 
philosophers, and you will not find a 
stronger or more decisive argument.— 
Napolson I. 

RELIGION.—A Bad 

That is no good religion whose principles 
destroy any duty of religioiL He that 


sbaU mahitaiit it to be lawflil to make a 
‘ war for ijhe defence of his opipion, be it 
what it his doctrine ^ against .godli¬ 
ness. Anything that is proud, anything 
that is peevish imd scoimful, on^hing that 
is uncharitable, is against that fenrm of sound 
doctrine which the Apo^ speaks aC,— 
Bp. TAYtok, 

RELIGION—the Bread of Ufe. 

Religion Is the bread of life. 1 wi^b we 
better smpreciated the force of this expres¬ 
sion. I rcmemlier what bread was to me 
when I was a boy. I could not wait till i 
was dressed in the morning, but ran and 
cut a .slice from the loaf—all Ac way round, 
too, to keep me until breakfast; andat break¬ 
fast, if diligence in eating earned wages, I 
should have been well paid. And men I 
could not wait for dinner, but ate again, and 
then at dinner; and I had to cat agtun 
before tea, and at tea, and lucky if I didn't 
eat E^gsdn after that. It was bread, bread 
all the time with me, bread that I lived 
on and got strength from. Just so religion 
is the bread of life; but you make it cake 
—you put it away in your cupboard and 
never use it but when you have company. 
^ You cut it into small pieces and put it on 
' cliiiia plates, and pass it daintily round, in¬ 
stead of treating it as bread; common, 
hearty bread, to be used every hour.—H. 
W. Beecher, 

RELIGION.—Cheerful Ideas of 

I endeavour in vain to give my parish¬ 
ioners more cheerful ideas of religion; to 
teach them that God is not a jealous, child¬ 
ish, merciless tyrant: that He is best served 
by a regular tenour of good actions,—not 
by bad singing, ill-composed prayers, and 
eternal appre&nsions. But the luxury of 
false religion is to be unhappy I—S. Smith. 

RELIGION—in Common Life. 

People in general have no notion of mix¬ 
ing religion with common life—^wiA their 
pleasures—^adth their meals—^with all their 
thoughts. Hence it is Aey Aink that their 
Maker is an enemy to happiness, and thot 
religion is fit for Ae closet only.— Mayow. 

RELIGION.—The Companionahip of 

Religion will attend you as a pleas.snt 
and useful companion in every proper plate, 
and every temperate occupation of life.— 
Buckminster. 

RELIGION.—Definitions of 

Religion is the true philosophy.—B igg. 


Religion is the dominion of the soul. It 
is the hope of life, the anchor of safety, the 
deliverance from evil— Napoleon 1. 
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RELIGION.—Definltion of 

Religion is Christianity, which being too 
spiritual to be seen by us, doth tbereforc 
take an apparent body of good life and 
works.— Dk. Donne. 

RELIGION.—The Enemiea of 

"What count]c.s& devices have they framed 
to escape from the lofty truths and spiritual 
piety of the Gospel 1 Ilcncc c\cry science 
is ransacked for facts to neutralirc all reli¬ 
gion. Men’s consciences do not ]»ciniit 
them to throw off all the forms of religion ; 
and, thcieforc, they are satisfied if they c.in 
only tear out its heart. I'hcy like to pre¬ 
serve and to embalm its external covering, 
as the naturalist does the skin of an animal 
for his cabinet. And as the latter fills his 
specimen with straw and arsenic, and fits 
glass eyes into it, so do men fill up their 
religious specimen with error and vain 
speculation, and fit into its head the eye-, of 
false philosophy, and then claim for it intel¬ 
lectual worship.— Prof. IlncHcocK. 

RELIGION.—The Centilizing Influence of 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing 
in the world. It alone will geniilize if, 
unmixed with c.int.—S. T. Coleridge. 

RELIGION.—Indiscreet Friends of 

The enemies of the soul’s immortality I 
do not fear ; I know liow often they have 
been vanquished bcfoie ; and I am quite 
sure that they will be ovei thrown agnin 
willi a mighty overthrow, as often as they 
do aiipear. But 1 confess I have some con- 
sklenablc dread of the indiscreet friends of 
leligion. I tremble at that respectalile 
imbecility which shufilcs away the ])lajnest 
tiutlis, and thinks thp .stiongcst of all causes 
wants the weakest of all aids. I shudder 
at the consequences of fixing the gi-cat 
pi oofs of religion upon any other basis, 
than that of die wi<lu.st investigation, and 
most honest sUtement of facts.— S. Smith. 

RELIGlON.-lnformed by 

By her infoimed, we best religion learn. 

Its glorious object by her aid discern. 

Blackmore, 

RELIGION.—The Instability of a False 

No religion can hold its ground, in an 
age of civiH&ition and science, afier the 
conviction has once taken root in men’s 
minds that it is a He, even although it be a 
useful, and, probably, a beautiful lie.— 
BUNSflN. 

RELIGION—an Intruder. 

In a revel of debauchery, amid the brisk 
interchange of profanity anid folly, religion 
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might appear a dumb unsocial intruder.—^ 
Buckminster. 

RELIGION.—Liberty of 

Liberty of religion is the most potent of 
all the elements of freedom.—I. Taylor, 

RELIGION.—The Might and Grandeur of 

There is soipclhing in religion, when 
rightly apprehended, that is masculine and 
grand. It reiHoves those little desires which 
are “the constant hectic of a fool.”—R. 
Cecil, 

RELIGION.—Natural 

I call that natural religion which men 
might know, and should be obliged to 
know, by the mere principles of reason, 
improved by consideration and experience, 
without the help of Revelation.—Bl’. Wil¬ 
kins. 

RELIGION—Necessary. 

Everything I saw convinced me that, in¬ 
dependently of oui future happiness and 
oui sublimesl enjoyments in this life, reli¬ 
gion is neccss.u-y to tlie comforts, the con¬ 
veniences, and even the elegancies and 
lesser pleasures of life. Not only I nevci 
met with a writer truly eloquent who did 
not at least affect to believe in religion, 
but I never met with one in whom reli¬ 
gion was not the richest source of his 
eloquence. — Romilly. 

RELIGION.—New Fashions in 

New fashions I find in religion, as well 
as in cloaks, or rather new improvements 
on the old, are manuf.ictured abroad, and 
varied to the taste of a people more imme¬ 
diately subject to the cluingcablc dominion 
of the moon than any other nation, and 
iiiiiced than all other things, except the 
liilos. The new opinion, and the new cuff, 
of the year, are imported with the same 
wind.— Skelton. 

RELIGION—for the Poor. 

Religion slores'^up her richest blessings 
for the poor. Her sanctuary is always open 
to distress, as heraltars were anciently pros¬ 
tituted into refuges for crime. Her snield 
is spicad out, in its full front and orb, to 
succour the needy, and her sword lifted up 
to hew in pieces the oppressor. Her 
chosen and endeared appellative is lore. 
Her accents are those of melting pity. 
She has a cordial for indigence: a smile 
for want: a Gospel for the poor. She has 
symbolized with poverty, not with wealth; 
her God was a peasant, houseless, money¬ 
less, derided, dying the death of a slave ; 
while the only spoils of His executioners 
were the garments He wore to the place cdf 
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His fate. He made Himself of no reputa¬ 
tion, and look upon Him the form of a 
servant.— Steward. 

RELIGION.—The Profession of* 

In religion, as in friendship, they who 
profess most are ever the least sincere.— 
SHERIDAN. 

RELIGION.—A Reality in 

111 a journal of a tour through Scotland 
by the Rev. C. Simeon, of Cambridge, we 
li.Tve the following passage ;—“ Went to 
see Lady Ross’s grounds. Here also I saw 
blind men weaving. May I never forget 
the following fact:—One of the blind men, 
on being interrogated with respect to his 
knowledge of spiritual things, answered— 
* 1 never saw till I was blind; nor did I 
ever know contentment when 1 had my 
eyesight, as I do now that I have lo.sl it ; 
I can truly affirm, though few know how 
to credit me, that I would on no account 
change my present situation and circum- 
stinces with any that I ever enjoyed before 
1 was blind,’ He had enjoyed eyesight till 
twenty-five, and had been blind now about 
three yea*^. My soul," Mr. Simeon adds, 
" was much affected and comforted with his 
declaration. .Surely there is a reality in 
religion. Krummaciier. 

RELIGION—in Relation to Pleasures. 

Religion forbids no pleasures but such as 
are injurious to the soul, and substitutes the 
substance of happiness for its shadows. It 
resembles a fine country in spring, where 
the hedges bloom, and every tliom pioduces 
a flower.—J. A. James. 

RELIGION.—Shunning the Love of 

I’orn in Religion’s lap, some shun her love. 
Nor care the sweetness of her breasts to 
prove; 

Jjo ! the dullfiogs that haunt the lotus-tank, 
Ne'er of the nectar of the lotus drank, 
h'or which the bee, from forests far away, 
lltistcs, with a dew-wet wing, ere dawm of 
day. Caldwell. 

RELIGION.—Siding with 

Many will side with religion while they 
can live upon it; and desert it when it 
must live upon them.—W. Secker. 

RELIGION.—Ttdk about 

There are many with whom I can talk 
aiout religion ; but, alas ! I find few with 
whom I can talk religion iisel/. —Brainerd. 

RELIGION.—The Work of 

"Being religious" is not a work apart 
by itsdf, but a spirit ef faith and righteous- 


' ntss flowing out from the centre of a re« 
^neraled heart into all tlie enjoyments and 
intercourse of the world. Not merely the 
picacher in the pulpit, and the saint on his 
knees, may do the work of religion, but the 
mechanic who smites with the liammcr and 
drives the wheel; the artist seeking to 
realize his pure idea of the beautiful; the 
mother in the gentle offices of home; the 
statesman in the forlorn hope of liberty and 
justice; and the philosopher whose thought 
treads reverently among the splendid mys¬ 
teries of the universe.—C hai’IN. 

REMEDIES—Lie Within. 

Our remedies oft in ouiselves do lie, 

"Which we ascribe to Heaven: the fated 
sky 

Gives us free scope ; only, doth backuaid 
pull 

Our slow designs when we oui’selvcs are 
dull. SlIAKSFEARE. 

REMEDY.—A Bad 

The remedy is worse than the disease.— 
Dryden. 

REMEDY.-A Tiny 

TTic remedy lay in a nutshell—M ac¬ 
aulay. 

REMEMBRANCE—not to be Obliterated. 

'TLs done ! I saw it in my dreams ; 

No more with hope my mlure beams; 

My days of happinc.s3 are few ; 

Chill’d by misfortune’s wintry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast; 

I.nve, Hope, and Toy, alike adieu ! 
Would I could add Remembrance too I 

Byron. 

REMEMBRANCE.—A Pleasing 

The greatest comfort of my old age, and 
that which gives me the highest satisfaction, 
is the pleasing remembrance of the many 
benefits and fiiendly offices 1 have done to 
others.—C ato. 

REMEMBRANCES_The Lasting 

Nature of 

Remembrances last longer than present 
realities, as I have conserved blossoms 
many years, but never fruits.—R ichter. 

REMORSE.—The Agonies of 

The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire; 

In ciixile narrowing as it glows. 

The flames around their captive close, 
TUI inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was veun, 
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Gives but one j^g and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain ; 
So<4o the dark in soul expire, 

Ov live like scorpion ^rt by fire ; 

. 'So writhes the mind Remorse has riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 
'Darkness above, despair beneath. 

Around it flame, witmn it death! 

Byron. 

REMORSE—Described. 

It is God’s greatest officer and vicegerent 
in man; set by Him to be, as it were, thy 
angel, keeper, monitor, remembrancer, 
king, prophet, examiner, judge—^ye^ thy 
lower heaven. If thou slightest it, it will 
be an adversary, informer, accuser, witness, 
judge, jailor, tormentor, a worm, rack, dun¬ 
geon, unto thee—^yea, thy upper hell 1—Dr. 
Fuller. 

REMORSE.—The Sleep of 

Remorse goes to sleep when we are in 
the enjoyment of prosperity.— ^Rousse tu. 

REMORSE—Surveying Life. 

His eye no more looked onward; but its 
gaze 

Rests where Remorse a life misspent sur¬ 
veys : 

What costly treasures strew that waste 
behind ! 

What whirlwinds daunt the soul that sows 
the wind 1 

By the dark shape of what he is, serene 
Stands the bright ghost of wMt he might 
have been; 

Here the vast lost, and there the worthless 
gain— 

Vice scorned, yet woo’d, and virtue loved 
in vain! Lytton. 

REMORSE AND PENITENCE. 

There is a dilference between remorse 
and penitence. Remoise is the’eonsdous- 
ness of wrong-doing with no sense of love. 
Penitence is that same consciousness, with 
the feeling of tenderness and gratefulness 
added.—K. W. Robertson. 

RBNEQADOES.—The Knavery of 

Renegadocs, who never turn by halves. 

Are bound in conscience to be double 
knaves. Dryden. 

RENOWN.—The Nobteet 

The noblest renown is posthumous fame ; 
and the most refined ambition is the 
desire of such fame. A vulgar mind may 
thirst for immediate populanty; and very 
moderate talent, dexterously managed, may 
win for }he .moment the oosannas of the 
million. it is a Horace or a Milton, a 
Socrates or a Sidney, who can listen wub- 
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out bitterness to the ^audits heaped on 
feebler rivals, and calmly antidpate the 
day when posterity will do justice to the 
powers orj^the achi^ements of which he ia 
already consdous.—D r. J. Hamilton. 

RENT.—Ftmlse the Pasnnent of 

Virgil loved rural ease, and, far from 
harm, 

Msecenus fix’d him in a neat snug farm. 
Where he illight, free from trouble, pass 
bis days 

In his own way, and pay his rent in praise. 

Churchill. 

RENUNCIATION.—The Act of 

Carlyle says—“ Life bepns with renun¬ 
ciation : ” he might also Imve added—Life 
ends with renunciation; nay, renunciation 
is an every-day act, and while it is exceed¬ 
ingly diflicult on the part of the creature, it 
is exceedingly pleasant to God, who will 
gi vcheaven and Ilimself as an eternal recom¬ 
pense for its practice.— Dr. Davies. 

REPARTEE—the Highest Order of Wit. 

Repartee is the highest order of wit, as 
it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest exerdse 
of genius at a moment when the passions 
are roused. Voltaire, on hcanng the name 
of Haller mentioned to him by an English 
traveller at Femey, burst forth into a violent 
panegyric upon him; his visitor told him 
that such praise was most disinterested, for 
that Haller by no means spoke so highly of 
him. “Well, well, n’importe,” replied 
Voltaire; “ perhaps wc are iotA misti^en. 
—Colton, 

REPENTANCE—Defined. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a 
conversion from sin to Gm.— Hammond. 

REPENTANCE—Delightful. 

“ Which is the most delightful emotion ?*’ 
said an instructor of the deaf and dumb to 
his pupils, after teaching them the names 
of our various fedings. The pupils turned 
instinctively to their slates, to write an 
answer; and one with a smiling counte¬ 
nance wrote yify. It would seem as if none 
could write anything else; but another, 
with a look of more thoughtfulness, put 
down Hope. A third with Reaming counte¬ 
nance wrote GratUude. A fourtti wrote 
Love, and other feelings still daimed the 
superiority on other mWs. One tura^ 
back with a countenance full of peace, aM 
yet a tearful eye, and the teadin wa« attt: 
prised to find on her slate —** HAeniome^ 
the most delightfiil emotioh.” Ife returned ^ 
to her with marks of wonder, in which her' 
companions doubtless partidpftM, Mid ’ 
asked — “ Why ? ” “ Oh,’* fiaidVshe, id 
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t)ie axpiaudve laagaags of looks and ges- 
tares vludinarkst^e mntes>—"It is so 
deli^tM to be hatnbled before God 1 ”— 
ARVlNBi 

* 

RBPBNTANO&.*>-Pieree 

While music flows around 
Petfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton 
hours; 

Amid the loses fierce repentance rears 
Her snaky crest; a quick returning pang 
Shoots thror^h die conscious heart. 

J. Thomson. 

REPENTANCE—Forced. 

It is said by some that so soon as the soul 
of the siimer is separated from sense, and 
experiences in the next woild the evil con¬ 
sequences of sin, those evil consequences 
will lead to repentance. We answer that 
repentance in view of the experience of evil 
or the fear of evil, is repentance lowaid 
self, not toward God. The more men 
repent from an experience of evil conse¬ 
quences, the more they are damned. The 
thief always repents when the sheriff arrests 
him. Death forces many men to -lubmit, 
others to repent. Such repentance is by 
necessity j or in view of consequences, not 
m view of God’s goodness and of the er't/ 
of sin. Some weak people talk of repent¬ 
ance on the gallows. Dying sinneis and 
murderers often repent, but it is a repentance 
forced in view of the termination of their 
moral agency. In this world, " repentance 
toward God" works by refoimation; and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ works by love. 
In the world of doom, when moral proba¬ 
tion is ended, repentance, by the necessity 
of the case, works by remorse ; and faith 
by trembling. " The devils believe in one 
God, and tremble. ”— Walker. 

REPENTANCE.—The Seeds of 

The seeds of repentance aie sown in youth 
by pleasure, but the harvest is rea}>ed in age 
by pain.—CoLTON. 

REPENTANCE—Seldom Exercised. 

Full seldom tj|pes a man repent, or use 
BoUi grace and will to pick the vicious 
quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him. 
And make all dean, and plant himself 
afresh. 1'ENNYSON. 

repentance—« r the Sick. 

’•A pipus English physician once stated 
that he had known some three hundred sick 
persona who, soon expecting to die, had 
oeea kdi as they snppeseA to repentance 
of tfidr dns, and saviqg faith in Christ, but 
had eventually been restfired to health again. 
Only of aU thk number, so far as he 


knew, gave any evideDoe*‘of being jieally 
regenerated. Soon after their 'recovery,' 
they plunged, as a general thing, into ^e 
follies and vices of the world.—A rvINE. . 

REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 

Rejientance is Faith’s nsher, and dews all 
her way with tears. Repentance reads the 
law and weeps; Faith reads the Gospel and 
comforts Repentance looks on the i^rous 
blow uf Moses; Faith beholds the sweet 
countenance of Christ Jesus.— T. Adams. 

REPENTANCE AND REFORMATION. 

There can be no repentance without re¬ 
formation. Repentance is a choice of 
mind; reformation is a corresponding 
change of life. To dissodate tliem is to 
encourage sanctimony and hypocrisy. It is 
to take all the robustness and honesty from 
religion, leaving nothing but wavering sen¬ 
timents and moods as fitful as April weather. 
—Dr. Raleigh. 

REPETITION.- The Character of 

Repetition is the mother not only of 
study, but of education.—R ichter. 

REPLY,—The Impromptu 

The impromptu reply is predsely the 
toudistone of the man of wit—M oli^re. 

REPORT.—A Good 

I’ll tread a righteous path; a good report 
Makes men live long, although their life is 
short. Watkins. 

REPORTS,—Rules for Hearing' 

The longer I live, the more I feel the 
importance of adheiing to the rules which I 
have laid down for myself in relation to 
such matters. First, to he.tr as little as 
possible of whatever is to the prejudice of 
others. Secondly, to believe nothing of 
the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 
Thirdly, never to drink in the spirit of one 
who circulates an ill report Fourthly, 
always to moderate, as far as I con, the 
unkindness expicssed towards others. 
Fifthly, always to believe that if the other 
side were heard, a very different account 
would be given of the matter.— Simeon. 

REPOSE—^Agreeable to the Mind. 

Repose is agreeable to the human mind ; 
and decision is repose. A man has made 
up bis opinions; he does not choose to be 
disturbed; and he is much more^jhankful 
to the man who confirms him in his eirors, 
and leaves him alone, than be is to tile man 
who refutes him, or who instructs him at 
the expense of his tranquillity.-<<S, Smitil 
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REPUBLICS. 


REPRBHENSION.—Dlteretlon in 

There is much discretion to be observed 
in reprehension •. a word will do more with 
some than a blow with others. A Venice 
plass is not to !« rubbed so harrl as a braren 
hcltle : the tender reed is more easily bowed 
than the sturdy oak. Dashing storms do 
hut destroy the seed, wdiile gentle showers 
nourish it. Chariots, too furiously driven, 
may be overturned by their owm violence,— 
W, Slck-KR. 

REPRESENTATION,—Clasa 

The popular opinion is—that class re¬ 
presentation would produce class legislation. 
The truth is exactly the reverse. The idea 
seems to be- -that by distributing a class in 
fragmentary portions among a number of 
constituencies you neutralize its power, and 
make it harmlcs.s by dilution, just as has 
lipcn sometimes done with a mutinous regi¬ 
ment ; but in point of f.ict, it is this very 
distribution which gives it such an enoi- 
niotts power of obstruction —Lord Ck ii.. 

REPRESENTATIVES.—The Choice of 

Tlic only foundation of political liberty 
is the spoil of the peojilc; and the only 
cirtiiinslaiiee which makes a lively impres¬ 
sion upon their senses, and powei fully re¬ 
minds them of their import.\nce, their 
power, and their rights, is the periodical 
choice of their rtprcsentalives.—S. Smi i il. 

REPROACH.—Obscurity the Defence 
against 

There is no defence against reproach but 
oKsciirity; it is a kind of concomitant to 
greatness, as satiies and invectives weie an 
essential part of a Roman triiimpli.— 
AliDl->ON. 

REPROACH.—The Poetry of 

The silent upbraiding of the eye is the 
very poetry of reproach ; it .speaks at once 
to the im.'iginnlion.— Mrs. Balfour. 

REPROOF—irather than Flattery. 

The truly great will bear even reproof, 
if truth support it, more patiently than 
flattery actompanied with falsehood; for hy 
venturing on the first, we pay a compli¬ 
ment to their heart, but by venturing on the 
secoqd, we inflict an insult o^ their head. 
Two painters undertook a portrait of 
Hannioal; one of them painted a full like¬ 
ness of him« and gave him two eyes, 
whereas disease had dejprived him of one; 
tihe othA' painted him in profile, but with 
bis blind ride from the spectators. He 
severely reprimanded the mt, but hand¬ 
somely rewarded the second.— ^Colton, 


REPROOF—Insufferable. 

I have a touch of your condition, 

That cannot brook theuiccent of reproof. 

Khakspeare. 

REPROOF*.—The Scorner's Hate of 

Reproof slides from a scorner’s breast as 
water from an oiled post. Instead of loving 
a man amidst all his injuries, he w’lll hate 
him for all his civilities.—W. Sucker. 

REPROOF.—The Spirit of 

A spirit of Jove is especially needed in 
dealing reproof. The wound must be jii- 
flicled tencicrly, as a father chastens his 
child. Still, thcie must be truth in this 
love, ns well as love in the triilTi.—Ijf. 
Sl'MNKR. 

REPROOr.—A Timely 

During the war between Alexander the 
Great and Daiius, king of Persia, a soldier 
in the army of the lattei thought to ingra- 
ti.ate himself with Memnon, the I’crsian 
Gcneial, by utfciing the fiercest invectives 
.against Alexander: Memnon gently struck 
tlic fellow with liis spear, and answered— 
“ Friend, I pay you to fight against Alex¬ 
ander, not to revile him.”— Arvinf.. 

REPUBLICAN.—Every Man a 

F.very man in the world would be a re¬ 
publican, if he did not hope from fortune 
and favour more than from industry and 
desert; in short, if he did not expect to 
carry off, sooner or later, from under 
another system, what never could belong 
to him rightfully, and what cannot, he 
thinks, accrue to him from this. To sup¬ 
pose the contrary, would be the same as to 
suppose that he would rather have a master 
in his house than a friend, brother, or son ; 
and that he Jias both more confidmice and 
more ple.isure in an alien’s management of 
it, than in his own, or in any person .se¬ 
lected by his experience and deputed by his 
choice.— LandoR. 

» 

REPUBLICS.—The Advantages of 

In republics the advantages are—liberty, 
or exemption from needless restrictions, 
equal laws, regulations to the wants 

and circumstances of the people, public 
spirit, fraplity, averseness to war, the 
opportunities which democrats assemblies 
anotd to men of every description of pro¬ 
ducing their abilities and counsels to pabUc 
observatTon, and the exciting thereby and 
calling forth to the service of the common¬ 
wealth, the faculties of its best citizens.—- 
Adn. Palsy. 
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RBPUBZ.lca.^The Bnd of 

R^ublics come to an end by luxurious 
habits.— Montesquieu. 

tt 

REPUTATION.—^The Aequlraneat and 
Loaa of 

Reputation is often got without merit, 
and lost without deserving.— Shaksfeake. 

REPUTATION.—The Benefit* of 

Reputation is one of the prizes for which 
men contend: it is, as Mr. Burke calls«it, 
“the cheap defence and ornament of na¬ 
tions, and the nurse of manly exertions; ” 
it produces more labour and more talent 
than twice the wealth of a country could 
ever rear up. It is the coin of genius; and 
it is the imperious duty of every man to 
bestow it with the most scrupulous justice 
and the wisest economy.— S. Smith. 

REPUTATION.—An Eminent 

An eminent reputation is as dangerous as 
a bad one.—T acitus. 

REPUTATION.—Keeping up the 

The reputation 
Of virtuous actions pass'd, if not kept up 
By an access and fresh supply of new ones. 
Is lost, and soon forgotten; and like pa¬ 
laces. 

For want of habitation and repair. 

Dissolve to heaps of ruin.—D enham. 

REPUTATION.—Means Employed for 
In purple some, and some in rags, stood 
forth 

For rwutation. Some displayed a limb 
Well-iuhioncd; some, of lowlier mmd, a 
cane 

Of curious workmanship and marvellous 
twist; 

In strength some sought it, god hi beauty 
more; 

Long, long, the fair one laboured at the 
glass. 

And, being tired, called in auxiliar skill 
To have her lails, before she went abroad, 
Full spread and nicely set, to catch the 
gale 

Of praise. R. P 0 U. 0 K. 

REPUTATIOM-i^potlesa 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 

Mhn are but^ded loam, or painted clay. 

Shakspears. 

REQUESTS.—Delight in 

No mnsic is so charming to my ear as 
the requests of my friends, and the supplica¬ 
tions of those in want of my assistance.— 

C.A$AK. 


.jRfiQUESTS.——Indecisive in 

He who goes round about in his requests, 
wants commonly more than he chooses to 
appear to want— Lavatex. 

RESENTMENT.—Overcoming 

To prevent or suppress rising resentment 
is wise and glorious,—is manly and divine. 
—Dr. Watts. 

RESENTMENTS.—Conduct in Regard to 

It is said concerning Julius Csesar, that, 
upon any provocation, he would repeat the 
Roman alphabet before he suffered himseff 
to speak,that he might be more just and calm 
in nis resentments. The delay of a few 
moments has set many seeming affronts 
in a juster and kinder light; it has often 
lessened, if not anmhilated, the supposed 
injury, and prevented violence and revenge. 
—Dr. Watts. 

RESERVATIONS.—Mental 

Mental reservations are the refuge of 
hypocrites.—D r. Johnson. 

RESIGNATION—^under Bereavement. 

Tha« lies beloved prince, the Duke 
of Burgundy, for whom my affection was 
equal to the tenderest parent, and oil my 
cartlily happiness lies dead with him. But^ 
if the turning of a straw would call him 
back to life, 1 would not, for ten thousand 
woilds, be the turner of lliat straw in 
mimsition to the will of God.— Abp. 
Fenelon. 

RESIGNATION—Defined. 

Resignation is the courage of Christum 
sorrow.— Dr. Vinet. 

RESIGNATION.—An Example of 

An Indian, descending the Niagara river, 
was thrown into the rapids above the sub¬ 
lime cataract. The nursling of the desdtt 
rowed with an incredible vigour at first, Ui 
an intense struggle for life. Sefiing his 
efforts useless, he dropped his oan, sung 
his death-song, and floated in calmness down 
the abyss I His example is worthy of thil 
imitation of all. While there is hope, let ui 
nerve all our force to avail ourselves of all 
the chances'it suggests. When hope ceases, 
and peril must be braved, wisdom counsels ^ 
calm resignation.— Dion. 

RESIGNATION—Invoked. ** 

Come, Reagnation, spirit meek, 

And let me KISS thy placid check, ^ 

And read in thy pale eye serene 
Their blessing, who by faith can wean 
Their hearts &om sense, and leain to lo 
God oaly, andtiie joys above — KebMI, 

E 48^ 
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RESIGNATION.—Perfect « 

It is rejrarted of & person who, being 
ill, was asked whether she was willing to 
live or die; she answered — “ Which God 
pleases.” “Jlut,” said one, “if God 
should refer it to you, which would you 
choose?” “Truly,” replied she, “I 
would at once refer it to Hun again."—W. 
Skcker, 

RESIGNATION.—The Rensonableness of 

What more reasonable than that we 
■■hould in all things resign ourselves to tlie 
will of God?—Abi'. T1LI.0TSON. 

RESIGNATION —a Treasure. 

Resignation is an inviolable treo-sure, 
which cannot, by the most violent evils, be 
taken from us.—^T. Adams. 

RESISTANCE.—The Spirit of 

There is a spirit of resistance implanteil 
by the Deity in the breast of man piopor- 
tioncd to the size of Uie wiongs he is des¬ 
tined to cuduic.—C. J. Fox. 

RESOLUTION—Enjoined. 

Be Stirling os the time ; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatencr, and outface the 
brow 

Of bmggiijg liorror ; so shall inferior eyes, 
That boirow their behaviours from the 
great. 

Grow great by your example, and put op 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Shakspeare. 

RESOLUTION.—Secrecy respecting a 

Never tell your resolution befoieiiand; 
but when the cast is thrown, play it as well 
as you can to win the game you are at.— 
SELDEN. 

RESOLUTION.—The Wont 

The worst resolution one can take is not 
to come to any.—N ev. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Firm 

Firm resolutions arc like the rocks which 
the waves cannot move.—W. Secker. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Good 

Good resolutions are excellent things, 
but they are susceptible of overturns.— 
Warner. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Temporary 
Theocritus tells of a fisherman that 
dreamed he had taken a *' fish of gold,” on 
which, being ovetjoyed, he made a vow 
that he would never fish more; but when 
he waked he so<Ht dedated lus vow to he 
null, because he found his golden fish was 
490 


escaped away through the lioles of his eyes, 
when he first opened them. Just so we do 
in the purposes of religion. Sometimes, ui 
a good muo^ we seem to see heaven opened, 
and all the streets of the new Jerusalem 
paved with gold and precious stones, and 
we are ravished with spiritual apprehaisions, 
and resolve never to return to the low affec¬ 
tions of the world and the impure adhe- 
rences of sin; but when this flash of light¬ 
ning is gone, and we converse again with 
the inclinations and habitual desires of our 
ftiNe hearts, those other desires and fine 
Considerations disband, and tlic resolutions 
taken in that pious fit melt into indifference 
and old customs.—Br. 'I’avlor. 

RESOURCES.—The Command of 

A person under a finn persuasion that he 
can command resources, viituall} has them. 
—Livy. 

RESPECT.—The Best 

Tiial is the best respect which is won liy 
v'onsistent viilue and God-like kindness.— 
L. Davies. 

RESPECT. —Personal 

Whenever we can bring a man to have a 
proper respect for himself, that moment we 
have secured him against the commission of 
any heinous crime.—H alliday. 

RESPECT.—^The Preservation of 

Not only study that those with whom 
you live should habitually respect you, but 
cultivate such manners as will secure the 
respect of persons with whom you occasion¬ 
ally converse. Keep up the habit of being 
respected, and do nut attempt to be more 
amusing and agreeable than is consistent 
with the preservation of respect— S. SMITH. 

RESPITE.—Days of 

Days of itsspite are golden days.—D r. 
South. 

RESPONSIBILITY.—Moral 

To be morally responsible, a man must be 
a free, rational, moral agent First, he must 
be in present possession of his reason, to 
distingm^ truth from falsehood. Secondly, 
he must also have in exercise a moral sense 
to distinguish right from wrong. Thirdly, 
his will, in its volitions or executive actsi, 
must be self-decided, that is—deteinrinea 
by its own spontaneous affections and de¬ 
sires. If any of these are vanting, the 
man is insane, and neither free nor respon¬ 
sible.— Prop. Hodgr. 

RESPONSIBILITY.—PerwMfl 

Personal responribility exists indepen¬ 
dently of relative responsibility.— BULtOCK. 
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REST—Described. 

Rest is the sweet sauce of labour.— 
Plutakch. 

REST—in Heaven. 

Not in this weary world of ours* 

Can perfect rest be found; 

Thoms mingle with its fairest flowers 
Even on cultured wound; 

Earth’s pilgrim still his loins must gii'd 
To seek a lot more blest; 

And this must be his onward word — 

“In heaven alone is rest”— Barton. 

REST.—Silken 

Silken rest tie all thy cares up.—BtAU- 
WOJST AND FiKTClUiR. 

RESTLESSNESS.—The Results of 

Restlessness, by multiplying our occu])a> 
tions, leaves us a prey to W'uariness and dis¬ 
gust.— Bp. Massillon. 

RESTRAINT—^never Comely. 

Though restraint, utter and unrelaxing, 
can never be comely, this is not because it 
is in itself an evil, but only because, when 
too great, it overpowers the nature of the 
thing restrained, and so counteracts the 
other laws of which that natuie is itself 
coinposccL —R USKIN. 

RESTRAINT.—The Need of 

As the plough is the typical instmmcnl 
ef industry, so die fetter is the typical 
instrument of tlie restraint or subjection 
necessary in a nation—cither literally for its 
evil-doers, or figuratively, in accepted laws, 
for its wise and good men. Wise laws and 
just restraints are to a noble nation not 
chains, but chain mail—strength and de¬ 
fence. Therefore the first power of a nation 
consists in knowing how to guide the 
plough, its second power consists in know¬ 
ing how to wear the fetter.—RiitSiciN. 

RESURRECTION.—Emblems of the 

In the phenomenal world, the resurrection 
is remarkably and beautifully foreshadowed. 
The sun sinks upon the sea, and rises again 
in the orient; and the moon wanes, disap¬ 
pears, and then returns in full-orbed glor;y. 
Vet in terrestrial nature, the emblematic 
repreRentalion of tltis astonishing and sub- 
liine verity is far more forcible and striking 
in its significance. The earth becomes torpid 
in winter, and freshens again in spring; 
flowers revive, and array themselves ui a 
loveliness far surpassing the royal glory of 
Solomon } the caterpillttlr dies as a chrysalis, 
and recovers new life under the beauteous 
transformation of the butterfly; and the 
wheat-com decays and corrupts in the soil, 


and then blooms forth and ripens into fruit- 
fill abundance. Thus is man encompassed, 
through the whole nature of the organic 
world, by typical evidences of re-animation 
and resurrection, which, when rightly 
wiewed, assume the highest significancy. 
But these symbolic developments only show 
the possibility and probalality of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead; they do not incontro- 
vettibly demonstrate it. It was divinely 
reserved for the Christian Revelation to 
bring “ life and immortality to light; ”—not 
merely the “ life and immortality" of the 
soul, but the “life and immortality” of 
humanity; for “salvation” includes the 
complete deliverance of the whole man, 
body as well as soul, from the power of sin 
and death. —Dr. Davies. 

RESURRECTION.—The Magnificent yet 
Awful Scene of the 

Hark ! through heaven’s wide reverberat¬ 
ing vault 

The clanging trumpet sounds the awaken¬ 
ing peal: 

Obedient tombs expand their marble jaws, 
And every sad rcixjsitory hears 
The quickening voice, and renders back its 
trust 

To light and life ; each parliclc dispersed 
Cro^vds to a heap, and builds the identic 
man 1 

Changed are the living, and alive the 
dead: 

Lo 1 cited myriads fill the extended plain, 
And, trembling, to the Grand Tribunal 
press I Bally. 

RESURRECTION.—The Re-Union of 
Body and Soul at the 

When we pluck down a house with an 
intent to new build it, or repair the ruins of 
it, we warn the inhabitants out of it, lest 
they should be soiled with the dust and 
rubbish, or oflended with the noise, and so, 
fur a time, provide some other place for 
them ; but when we have new trimmed and 
dressed up the house, then we bring them 
back to a better habitation. Thus God, 
when he overtumeth this rotten room of 
our flesh, calleth out the soul for a little 
time, and lodgeth it with Himself, in some 
corner of His kingdom, but repaireth the 
bracks of our bodies against the resurrec¬ 
tion, and then, having made them decent, 
yea, glorious and incorruptible. He doth 
putoui souls back again into their acquain¬ 
ted mansions.- St. Ch&VSOSTom. 

• 

resurrection.—Y earaieg for the 

O Morning Star 1 O risen Lord I 
Destroyer of the tomb I 
Star of the living and the dead, 
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Lift up at length Thy long-Teil’d head. 
O’er md and sea Thy glories shed 
Light of the Morning, come I 

Speak, mighty Life! and wake the dead, 
like statue from the stone, • 

Like music from long broken strings. 

Like gusbings from deserted springs, 

Like dew upon the down’s soft win^ 
Rouse each beloved one t 

Dr. Bonar. 

RETIREMENT.—The Desire for 

The love of change that lives in every 
breast, 

Genius, and temper, and desire of rest. 
Discordant motives in one centre meet, 

And each inclines its votary to retreat: 
Some minds by nature are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys; 
The lure of avarice, or the pompous prize 
That courts display before ambitious eyes,— 
The fruits that hang on pleasure’s flowery 
stem,— 

Whatever enchants them are no snares to 
them: 

To them the deep recess of dusky groves, 
Or forest where the deer securely roves, 

The fall of waters and the song of birds. 
And hills that echo to the distant herds. 

Are luxuries excelling all the glare 
The world can boast, and her chief favour¬ 
ites share. Cowpek. 

RETIREMENT—Enjoined. 

Depart from the highway, and transplant 
thyself in some enclosed ground; for it is 
hard for a tree that stands by the way-side 
to keep her fruit till it be ripe.— St. Chry¬ 
sostom. 

RETIREMENT.—A Place of 
Oh t ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook 1 
Which all, methinks, would love; but 
chiefly he. 

The humble man, who, in his youthful 
years, 

K new just so much of folly as had made 
Ilis early manhood more securely wise I 
Here he might he on fern, or wither’d 
heath, 

While from the singing lark, that sings 
unseen 

The minstrelsy that solitude loves best, 

And from the sun, and from the bree^ air, 
Sweet inflluenccs trembled o’er his frame; 
And he with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a me^tative joy, and found 
Religions meanings in the forms of nature! 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
la a half-sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 
And dreaming, hears thee still, O singii^ 
lark, 

That singest like an angel in the clouds ! 

S. T. COLERIIXIE. 


RETIREMENT.—Wiser by 

I have learned, at length, that the soul 
grows wiser by retirement. -■ WoTUTW. 

RETORT.—Powerful 

I baveVudied these things, and yon have 
not.— Sir I. Newton. 

RETREAT.—A Brave 

In all the trade of war, no feat 

Is nobler than a brave retreat—S. Butler. 

RETRIBUTION.—The Certainty of 

Vice ever carries with it the germ of its 
own ruin, and a retribution, which is all the 
more inevitable from being often slow, 
awaits every violation of the moral law.— 
Farrar. 

RETRIBUTION.—Tne Juetice of 

Most just it is that he who breweth mis¬ 
chief should have the first draught of it 
himself.—J emmat. 

RETRIBUTION.—Social 

Society is like the echoing hills. It gives 
back to the speaker his words: groan for 
groan, song for song. Wouldest thou have 
thy social scenes to resound with music? 
then speak ever in the melodious strains of 
truth and love. “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you — 
Dr. Thomas. 

RETROSPECTION.—Truths Learned 
from 

Could any man, after having attained the 
age of manhood, reverse the order of the 
course he has passed—could he, with the 
power of observation, together with the ex¬ 
perience that belong to manhood, retrace, 
with perfect exactness, every step of his 
sentient exfttence,—among tne truths that 
he would leam would be those which relate 
to the manner in which he de^t with his 
earliest impressions; with the mode in 
which he combined them, recalled them, 
laid them by for future use, made his 
general deduction, observed what subse¬ 
quent experience taught to be conformable, 
and what not conformable, to this general 
inference,—his emotions in detecting his 
first error, his contrasted feelings on dis¬ 
covering those comprehensive truths, the 
certainty of which became confirmed by 
every subsequent impression. Thus per¬ 
fectly to live backward would be, in met, 
to go through the complete analysis of the 
intellectual combinations, and consequently 
to obtain a perfect insight into the constitn- 
tion of the mind.-^S. Smith. 
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RBVBLATION—DefiAcd. 

It is the great and good Father bending 
the havens, and coming down, and teach* 
ing His lar^ family what lie is and what 
they are.—CuMMiNG. 

REVELATION.—The Guidance of 

I trust only in faith; and as far as we 
ought to inquire, we have no other guide 
but Revelation.— Davy. 

REVELATION.—The Need for 

If Adam needed to hear his Father’s 
voice, sounding amid the fair bowers and 
the unshaded glory of Paradise, surely 
much more docs this prodigal world, that 
has gone astray from Him, need to hear a 
Father’s voice asking after us, and the fiist 
intimations of a Father’s dusiie, that the 
lost may he found, and the dead at length 
become alive.— Gumming. 

REVENGE.—The Bitterness of 

Revenge at first, though sweet. 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 

Milton. 

RE VE NGE—Characterized. 

Revenge is a cruel word; manhood^ some 
call it, but it is rather doghood. The 
manlier any man is, the milder and more 
inerciful, as David (ll. Sam. i. 12 ), and 
Julius Cjesar, who, when he had I’ompcy’s 
head presented to him, wept and said— 
“I seek not revenge, but victory.”— 
Tuapp. 

REVENGE—a Debt. 

Revenge is a debt, in the paying of 
which the greatest knave is honest and 
sincere, and, so far as he is able, punctual. 
—Colton. 

REVENGE.—Desirous of 

Minds desirous of revenge are not moved 
with gold.—K nolles. 

REVENGE.—rhe Dwelling-Place of 

Revenge dwells in little minds.— Dr. 
Blair. 

REVENGE.—The Nature of 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which 
the more it spreads in human nature, the 
more ought the law to weed it out; for the 
first injury only offends the law, but revenge 
entirely sets aside its authority.— Lord 
Bacon. 

REVERENCE.—^The Expmasion of 

This has been universally the same in 
ev e ry period of life^ in all stages of so* 
dety, and in every clime. On first con¬ 


sideration, it seems merely natural that, 
when pious thoughts preva^ man’s counte¬ 
nance should be turned from things earthly 
to the purer objects above. But there is a 
link in this relation every way worthy of 
attention: the eye is raised—^whedier the 
canopy over us l>e shrouded in darkness, or 
display all the splendour of noon.—SlR C. 
Brll. 

REVERENCE AND KINDNESS. 

Reverence of a superior, and kindness 
to an infeiior, are as essential to the being 
and well-being of a man, as is justice and 
equity to an equal.— K Irving. 

REVERIE.—The Soul in a 

The soul sits in a reverie and watches 
The changing colour of the waves that 
break 

Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind. 

Longfellow. 

REVIEWERS.—The Ignorance of 

Our friends the reviewers, those clippers 
and hewers. 

Are judges of mortar and stone; 

But of meet, or unmeet, in a fabric com¬ 
plete, 

nl boldly pronounce they are nime. 

R. Burns, 

REVOLUTION.—The Insolence of the 
Multitude during a 

It would be easier to calm the most furi¬ 
ous hurricane at sea, or flames of fire, than 
to curb the unbridled insolence of the mul¬ 
titude during a revolution.—CiCERO. 

REVOLUTION.—The Way to Ward off 

It has ever been the wisest policy to ward 
off revolution by a timely reform.—G. Gil- 
FILLAN. 

REVOLUTIONS.—The Violence of 

The violence of revolutions is generally 
proportioned to the degree of the mal¬ 
administration which has produced them. 
—MacaVlay. 

REWARDS.-Future 

Humble diligence, uncomplaining pa¬ 
tience, cheerful self-denial, unworldly sim¬ 
plicity, are seen of God, if neglected by 
men; and though in this world the man 
who takes most care of himself generally 
gets the best of it; in the next world, wt 
who has thought most of God and bis bro¬ 
ther virill then be found the truly wise man ; 
and in the day when God makes up His 
jewels to set in His Son’s diaden^ not 
necessarily those who have filled the highest 
places, or won the most applause, shall 
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bhine forth then with the most resplendent 
brightness, but those also shall be very near 
the throne who have postponed the praise 
of men to the praise of God, who have been 
contented to do modest duties well, rather 
than important duties badly; whose courage 
has kept them poor, and whom plain-spoken 
honesty has deprived of advancement; who 
have never suffered any earthly motive to 
blind their eyes to the seeking of God’s 
glory, or to blunt their hearts to the sense 
of His love. There will be many widows 
with their two mites set high up in the 
heavenly places; and many Demascs only 
just let in. It will be seen then to have 
been better to have had only one pound to 
use and to have made two of it, than to 
have had five and thrown them away.— 
Tuoroi-I). 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future state began to be taught long 
before we have any light into antiquity; and 
where we begin to have any, we mid it c.sla- 
bhshed aud strongly inculcated.— Boling- 
BROKE. 

RHAPSODIES—Defined. 

Rhapsodies are the language of a natural 
delirium, proceeding from a vain endeavour 
to protract, by forced excitement, the ecstasy 
of a few short moments, and to make that 
a continued state of the mind which was 
intended by its beneficent Creator only for 
its occasional and transient joy.— Joanna 
llAILUE. 

RHETORIC—Defined. 

In composition, it is the art of patting 
ideas together in graceful and accurate 
prose ; in speaking, it is the art of deliver¬ 
ing ideas with propriety, elegance, and 
force ; or, in other woid^ it is the science 
of oratory.—LocKE, 

RHETORIC—without Logic. 

Rhetoric without logic is like a tree with 
leaves and blossoms, but no root; yet more 
are taken with rhetoric than logic, because 
they are caught with a free expression, 
when they understand notreason.— Seeuen. 

RHETORIC AND INSTRUCTION. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative way, 
is for the passions; for love and hatred, fear 
and angw, are begotten in the soul by 
showing their objects out of their true 

i iFoporUoi^ either greater than the life^ or 
ess; but instruction is to be given by show¬ 
ing them what they naturally are. A man 
is to be cheated into passion, but reasoned 
into truth.—D ryden. 

m 


RHYME—Described. 

Rhyme the rudder is of verse.—S. 
Butler. 

RHYMES—Valued. 

So long as words, like mortals, call a 
fatherland their own. 

Rhymes wdll be highly valued where best 
and longest known.—^LOCAU. 

RIBBON.—The Blue and Red 

The terms blue ribbon and red ribbon arc 
sometimes used to designate the ^der of 
the Garter and the Order of the "^th re¬ 
spectively, or the honour of belonging to 
tnese orders ; the badge of the former being 
suspended by a blue ribbon, and that of the 
latter by a red ribbon. The Garter is the 
highest order in English knighthood, and 
the Order of the Bath next to it in rank. 
Ilcnce at competitive exhibitions the blue 
ribbon is often employed as the badge of the 
liighest degree of excellence, and the red 
ribbon as tiie badge of the next or second 
degree.— Dr. Webster. 

RICH.—The Advantage of the 

Tlie rich have but little advantage over 
their poorer brethren in the chief things of 
this life. They are bom like others; like 
them, they eat and drink—^greater dainties 
perhaps, but with less appetite, and no 
other eflect than allaying hunger; like 
them, they wear raiment, which answers no 
other purpose than to cover and protect 
their body; like them, they are fretted with 
cares, and to a greater degree, because desire 
is wont to grow with possession; like them, 
too, they sicken, and, like them, they die. 
—SCRIVER. 

RICH.—False Ideas of the 

The rich think themselves alone perfect, 
scarcely admit in other men the right to 
possess genius, ability, delicacy of feeling, 
and appropriate these qualities as things 
due to their high birtli.—L a BRUviRE. 

RICH.—The Waydo Grow 

There is a Spanish proverb, that a lapi¬ 
dary who would grow rich must buy of 
those who go to be executed, as not coring 
how cheap they sell; and sell to those who 

S ) to be married, as not caring how dear 
ey buy.—D r. Fuller. 

RICH OR POOR. 

Every man is rich or poor according to 
the proportion between his desires and 
enjoyments.-Diu Johnson. 

RlCHESs—Centeiapt for 

Luther wasTei^arkable for his contesipt 
of ri^lMs, thou^ifew men had a greater. 
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opportunity of obtaining them. The Elector 
of Saxony oflfcred him th£ produce of a 
mine at Snebcrg; but he nobly refused it, 
lest it should prove an injury to him His 
enemies were no strangers to this self-denial. 
When one of the Popes asLcd a certain 
cardinal why they did not stop that man’s 
mouth with silver and gold, his Eminence 
replied—“That German beast regards not 
money.” In one of his epistles Luther 
says—•“! have received one hundred guil¬ 
ders from Tnubereim, and Schartz has I'ivcn 
me fifqfC; so that 1 begin to fear lc.st God 
should reward me in this life. But, I 
declare I will not be satisfied with it. What 
have I to do with so much money ? I gave 
half of it to F. Priorus, and made the man 
glad.”— Buck. 

RICHES.—Contented without 

Upon the best observat’on 1 could ever 
make, I am inducetl to believe tliat it is 
much easier to be contented without riches 
than with them. It is so natural for <i 
rich man to make liis gold his god ; 
for whatever a person loves most, tliat 
thing, be it what it will, he will ccitiiiuly 
make his god. It is so difficult not to trust 
in it,—^not to depend upon it for support 
and happiness, that I do not know one 
rich man in the world with whom 1 would 
exchange conditions,— Mrs. Wesley. 

RICHES.-Delight in 

What is it, trow you, that makes a poor 
man labour Ml his lifetime, carry sucli gicat 
burdens, fare so hardly, macerate himself, 
and endure so much misery, uudeigo such 
base offices with so great patience, to rise 
up earjy and lie down late, if there were 
not extraordinary delight in getting and 
keeping of money? What m^es a mer¬ 
chant that hath no need, satis superque 
domi, to range over all the world, through 
all those intemperate zones of heat and 
cold; voluntarily to venture his life, and be 
content with such miserable famine, nasty 
usage, in a slinking ship; if there were not 
a pkasure and a hope to get money, which 
doth season the rest and mitigate his in¬ 
defatigable pains? What makes them go 
into ue bowels of the earth, a hundred 
fathoms deep, endangering thdr dearest 
lives, enduring damps and filthy smell, 
when thqr have enough already, if they 
could bit content, and no such cause to 
labour, but an extraordinary delight they 
take in riches?— Burtok, 

RICHES.—The Disadvantage tof 

Rich men, ancf those standing on the 
elevated places of society^ do’not t^k how 
•Ite earthly advancement to be.connr 


tcrbalonced by the spiritual disadvantage. 
It is a startling thought for all who are 
risinff in place, profession, ijopularity, that 
by tkat movement they arc not coming 
nearer God and the everlasting altitude.s, 
but rather, according to natural law ami 
probability, going so much further from 
llim. God will have to bend further down 
to reach llicm. He will have to lake an- 
otiicr step to find them.— Dr. Ualeioh. 

RICHES.—Dissatisfied with 

A gentleman of vast fortune sent for a 
friend to settle some aflairs • and while they 
weie together, he walked to the window, 
and obicrved a chimney-sweeper’s boy with 
his sack pas.sing by. His fiiend was sur- 
l>riscd to sec the tears bnrsl from his eyes; 
and, clasping his hands, he exclaimed— 
“Now would 1 give every sliillmg I am 
worth m the w'orld to change beings with 
that little .sweep !”— Buck. 

RICHES.—The Extent of 

My riches consisted not in the greatness 
of my possessions, but in the smallness of 
my wants.—B roth i kton. 

RICHE,S.—Heaping up 

High built abundance, heap on heap! for 
what ? 

To breetl new wants, and beggar us the more; 
Then make a richer scramble for the throng. 
Soon as this feeble pulse which leaps so long, 
Almost by miracle, is tired of play. 

Dr. H. Young. 

RICHES.—The Hope cf 

Gf riches as of everything else, the hope 
is more than the enjoyment; while w’e con¬ 
sider them as the means to ^ used at some 
future time for the attainment of felicity, 
ardour after them secures us from weariness 
of ourselves, but no sooner do we sit down 
to enjoy our acquisitions tlian we find them 
insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

RICHES.—The Influence of 

A respectable widow lady, with a very 
small income, which she was obliged to 
eke out by the produce of her own in¬ 
dustry gnd ingenuit]r, was remarkable for 
her generous liberality, especially in con¬ 
tributing to the cause of religion. When 
any worn of pious benevolence was going 
forward, she was always ready to offer a 
docation equal to those of persons in com¬ 
parative affluence. In process of time this 
lady came into the possession of an ample 
fortnn^ greatly to the jw of all who knew 
her willing liberality. But she no longer 
tame fonmd unsolicited towards tire cause 
of Christy and when applied to^ she yielded 
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her aid bat coldlv and gmd^&gly, and 
soiMtimes excused herself from giving at all. 
On one occasion die presented a shilling 
to the same cause to which she had for¬ 
merly given a guinea when in a state of 
mmpaiative poverty. Her minister felt 
it his duty to expostulate with her, and 
remind her of her former generosity when 
her means were so circumscribed. “Ah! 
sir,” she affectingly replied; “ thenihad the 
shilling means, but the guinea heart; now 
I have the guinea means, but only the 
shilling heart. Then I received day by 
day my daily bread, and I had enough 
and to spare; now, I have to look to my 
ample income, but I live in constant appre¬ 
hension that 1 may come to want! ”— 
Arvine. 

RICHES.—The Love of 

Some have been so wedded to their riches, 
that they have used all the means tliey 
could to take them with them. Athenaeus 
reported of one, that at the hour of his 
death he devoured many pieces of gold, 
and sewed the rest in his coat, command¬ 
ing that they should all he buried with 
him. ficrniocralcs being loath that any 
man should enjoy his goods after him, 
made himself, by his will, heir of bis own 
goods.— Grey. 

RICHES.—The Poaseesion and Loss of 

Did not the possession of riches some¬ 
times draw away our hearts, the loss of 
riches would not break our hearts.-r-W, 
Skcker. 

RICHES.—Pride Engendered by 

The taste for real glory and real greatness 
declines more and more amongst us every 
day. New-raised families, intoxicated with 
their sndden increase of fortune, and whose 
extravagant expenses are insufticient to ex- 
haust the immense treasures they have 
heaped up, lead us to look upon nothing 
as truly great and valuable but wealth, and 
that in abundance; so that not only poverty, 
but a moderate income, is considered as an 
insupportable shame: and all merit and 
honour are made to consist in the magnifi¬ 
cence of our buildings, furniture, equipage, 
and tables.—R ollin. 

RICHES.—^The Proper Use of 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
T* enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 
Not meanly nor ambitiously pursued. 

Not sunki% sloth, nor rais'd by servitude; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 

Join with economy magnificence ; 

Widi splendour, charity; with plenty, 
health; 

Oh teach us 1 Pope. 
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RICHES.—The Road to 

The shortest rood to riches lies throt^h 
contempt of riches.— Seneca, 

RICHES.—Worldly 

Worldly riches are like nuts; many 
clothes are tom in getting them, many a 
tooth broke in craclung them, but never a 
nature satisfied with eating them.— Ven¬ 
ning. 

RIDICULE.—Harmless 

Some men are, in regard to ridicule, like 
tin-roofed buildings in regard to hail—all 
that hits them bounds rattling off, not a 
stone goes through.—H. W. Beecher. 

RIDICULE.-The Right Use of 

The man who uses his talent of ridicule 
in creating or grossly exaggerating the in¬ 
stances he gives, who imputes absurdities 
that did nut happen, or when a man was a 
little ridiculous, describes him as having 
been very much so, abuses his talents great¬ 
ly. 'I'he great use of delineating absurdities 
is--that we may know how far human 
fully can go; the account, therefore, ought 
of absolute necessity to be faithful.—D r. 
Johnson. 

RIDICULOUS.—The Dread of being 

In polished society, the dread of being 
ridiculous models every word and gesture 
into propriety, and produces an exquisite 
attentiun to the feelings and opinions of 
others; it is the great cuic of extravagance, 
folly, and impertinence; it curbs the sallies 
of eccentricity ; it rc-cdls the attention of 
mankiiid to the one miiform Aandatd of 
reason and common sense.—S. Smith. 

RIDICULOUS.—A Turn for the 

This, the lowest and last species of wit, 
is a thing to be shunned, for it often ter¬ 
minates n grossness and bratality. — N. 
Goodrich. 

RIGHT.—^n 'Rmurance of what la 

Rest assured—that whatever is by tbe 
appointment of Heaven is right, is b^t— 
J. Heryey. 

RIGHT.—UnwlUing to be 

All experience hath shown that mankind 
arc more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, thffh to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they axe ac> 
customed.—J epferson. 

RIGHTS.—Equality of 

Equality of rights, of which a free people 
is so fond, cannot be maintained; «x the 
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verv people themselves, though they are 
their own masters and perfectly uncon¬ 
trolled, give up much power to many of 
their fellow-cittzens, showing cringing re¬ 
spect to men and dignities. That which is 
called equality is most iniquitous in its acts. 
—Cicero. 

RIGHTEOUS.—The Future of the 

Now “the world knoweth them not.” 
They are concealed. The dim twilight of 
earth hides their moral beauty and glory. 
“Like stream that in the desert warbles 
clear, 

Still nursing, as it goes, the herb and flower, 
Though never seen ; or like the star, rctiicd 
In solitudes of ether, far Iwyond 
All sight, not of essential splendour less, 
Though shining unobserved.” 

But when the day of complete redemption 
breaks,and all “shadows flee away,” when 
the body is immortalized, icfuied, spiritua¬ 
lized, and the ransomed soul is “without 
.spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,” and 
exalted to its highest pci fection; anil when 
both liody and soul are made glorious in 
Christ's glory; then shill they throw aside 
for ever live coarse uncourtly garb of their 
humiliation, ami be enthroned on high, 
with righteousness for their crown, light for 
their robes, and eternity (or the duiation of 
their reign. “ Puncipahlies and ]iowers” 
in “the heavenly jilaces” shall lie their 
companions, and minister to Uiem; nay, 
Christ “shall gin.1 lUmself, and make them 
to sit down to meat, and will come forth to 
serve them; ” and the vast tiea-sures of the 
Infinite will be Laid at their feet— Dr. 
Davij;s. 

RIGHTEOUS.—Perils Enfolding the 

Ah me I‘ how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to tn.ike him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly gface doth him 
uphold, 

And steadfast truth acquit him out of all. 

Spenser. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.—The Impoesibility 
of a Human 

Yon might as well try to turn a river up 
the mountain side, or attempt to walk the 
starry firmament with your may feet, as to 
make a righteousness of your own.—D r. 
Beaumont. 

* 

RIGOUR—Pushed too Far. 

RiTOur pushed too far is kure to miss its 
aim, however good, as the bow snaps that 
is bent too stiffly.— Schili.ee. 

RINGS.—The History of 

It is impossible to trace the orimn of 
wearing rings, but it is supposed that in 


early ages it was instituted as an emblem of 
authority and government; for we read in 
the Bible that Pharaoh took liis ring from 
his finjp;er and presented it to Joseph, as a 
sign of vested authority. In conformity to 
ancient usage, the Christian Church adopted 
the ring in the ceremony of marriage, as a 
symbol of the authority with which the 
biuband invested his wife. This was made 
of gold, which metal the ancients used as 
a symbol of love, the ring itself being an 
emblem of eternity, or love without end. 
Rings, it appears, were first worn in India, 
whence the practice descended to the 
Egyptians thence to the Greeks from 
whom it iiassert to the Romans and others. 
The W’eddiiig ring was placed on the fourth 
finger of ihc left hand, because it was be¬ 
lieved that a small artery ran from this finger 
to the heart. This has been contradicted 
by experience; but several eminent authors 
were formerly of this opinion, therefore 
they thought this finger the most proper to 
bear the pledge of love, that from thence it 
might be carried to the heart. Others are 
inclined to think that it was in consequence 
of this finger being less used than any other, 
and is more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises. Family rings were formerly 
given away at a marriage, as wedding pre- 
.suils. There was also the espousal, as well 
as the wedding, ring. This was observed 
till 850 , when each continued separate. In 
the Greek Church, espousals and marriages 
were distinct services. In the former patties 
exchanged rings in pledge of mutual fidelity; 
but within the last few centuries this has 
been discontinued in the Churcli of Eng¬ 
land.— Loakinc. 

RISING.—Late 

• 

He who rises late, must trot all day, and 
will scarcely overtake his busiuess at night. 
—Dr. Fuller. 

RIVALS.—The Primary Meaning of 

Rivals, in the primary sense of the word, 
are those who dwell on the banks of the 
same stream. But since, as all experience 
show's, there is no such fiuilful source of 
contention as a water-right, it would cen- 
tinuaily happen that these occupants of the 
opposite bonks would be at strife with one 
another in regard to the pencils during 
which they severally had a n^ht to the use 
of the stream, turning it off into their own 
fields before the time, cr leaving open the 
sluices beyond the time, or in other ways 
inte'fering, or being counted t« inteifeto, 
with the rights of their opposite neiglihours. 
And thus “ rivals ” came to be uscil of any 
who were on any grounds in more or less 
unfriendly competition jvilh one another.— 
Abp, Trench, 
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RIVER.—Love for a 

I thiuk it an invaluable advantage to be 
bom and brought up in the neighbourhood 
of some grand and noble object of n.iture 
—a river, a lake, or a mountain. We make 
a friendship with it, we in a manner ally 
ourselves to it for life. Jt remains an object 
of our pride and afTection, a rallying-poiut 
to call us home again after all our wander¬ 
ings. “ The thinm which we have learned 
in our childhood,” says an old wiitcr, 
"grow up with our soul, and unite them¬ 
selves vfith it." So it is with the scenes 
among which we have passed our early 
days: they influence ihe whole course of 
our thoughts and feelings, and I fancy 1 can 
trace much of what is good and pleasant in 
my own heterogeneous compound to my 
early companionship with the glorious river. 
In tlic warmth of my youthful enthusiasm I 
used to clothe it with moral attributes, and 
almost to give it a soul. I admired its 
frank, bold, honest chaiacter, its noble sin- 
cuiily and ]H‘rfect tiuth, Ileic was no 
specious, smding surface, covering the 
dangerous sand-liar or perfidious rock, but 
a stream dee]) as it was bioad. and beating 
with hououiable faith the bark that trusted 
to its waves. 1 gloiicd m its siin]>le, quiet, 
majestic, epic flow, evo stiaight-forward. 
Once, indeed, it turns aside foi a moment, 
foiccd from its couise by opposing moun¬ 
tains, but it Struggles bravely through them, 
and immediately resumes its straight-forwaul 
march, llehold, thought I, an emblem of 
a good man’s course through life, ever 
sinqile, open, and diiccl; or if, o\er- 
jiowcmd by adverse circumstances, he 
deviates into unor, it is but mumenlary, 
he soon recovers his onward and honour¬ 
able career, aud continues it to the end of 
his pilgiimage. The Hudson is, in a 
manner, my first and last love, and after all 
my waudenugs and seeming infidelities, I 
return to it with a heail-felt preference over 
all the other rivers in the world.—W. 
Irving. 

RIVERS.—Fictitious Properties Attributed 

to 

The ancients attributed many fictitious 
properties lo rivci.s. Some Were said to 
make thieves blind; to injure the memory ; 
to cause fruitfulness; and to cure barren¬ 
ness. Josephus even mentions a river in 
Palestine, which, in (aomplimcnt to the 
Sabbath, wtof every seventh dayj Rivers 
are held sacred too in China ; and we find 
the Emperor in one of the Pekin gazettes 
feeling "grateful to the god of the Yellow 
River, because no accident had occurred 
in conscience of it| having overflowed its 
hanks.—B ucks. 
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RIVERS—Moving Roads. 

Rivers are roads which move, and carry 
us whither we wish to ga—PASCAL. 

RIVULET.—The Music of the 

The current, that with gentle murmur 
glides. 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently 
doth rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with th’ eiumel’d 
stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

SllAkSPEAKE. 

ROBBERS.—The Fate of 

Kol)bcr-> are accursed of God ; the bless¬ 
ing of the Lord is withdrawn from them 
even m temporal mattcis; and when they 
think themselves at the summit of pros¬ 
perity, they fall.—LulllER. 

ROMANCE—Defined. 

Romance has been elegantly defmeil as 
the oflspring of Fiction and Love.—I. 
Disraeli. 

ROMANCES.—Reasons for Reading 

There .ire good reasons for reading ro¬ 
mances—as, the fertility of invention, the 
beauty of style and exinession, the curiosity 
of seeing with what kind of performances 
the age and country in which they were 
written were delighted ; for it is lo be ap¬ 
prehended that, at the time w hen very wild 
improbable tales were well leccived, the 
people were in a barbarous state, and so on 
the footing of children, as has been ex¬ 
plained.— Dr. Johnson. 

ROME.—^The Beauty of 

Laud of the Madonna I 
IIow beautiful it is ! It seems a garden 
Of Parai.lise 1—Longfellow. 

S 

ROME.—The Campagna of 

Perhaps there is no more impressive scene 
on earth than the solitary extent of the 
Campagna of Rome under evening light. 
Imagine yourself for a moment withdrawn 
from the sounds and motion of the living 
world, and sent forth alone into this wild 
and wasted plain. The earth yields and 
crumbles beneath his foot, tread he never 
so lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, 
and canons, like the dusty wra:k of the 
bones of men. The long knotted grass 
waves and tosses feebly in the evening 
wind, and the shadows of its motion shake 
feveiishly along the banks of ruin that lift 
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themselves to the sonlight. liillocks of 
mouldering earth heave around him, os if 
the dead beneath were straggling in their 
sleep; scattered blocks of black stone, four¬ 
square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one 
Imt upon another, lie upon them to keep 
them down. A dull purple poisonous haze 
stretches le^'eI along the desert, veiling its 
spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on whose 
rents the red lights rest, like dying fire on 
defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban 
Mount lift.s itself against a solemn space 
of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towera 
of dark clouds stand steadfastly along lire 
promontories of the Apennines. From the 
])lain to the mountains, the shattered 
aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the 
datkness, like shadowy and countless troops 
of funeral inouiners, passing from a nation’s 
giavc.— RbsKlN. 

ROM E- Characterized. 

Widow of .an imperial jwople, but still 
queen of the woiiJ.- OlUiKKl. 

ROME.—The Coliseum of 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief tiophies of her line. 
Would build up all her tiiumphs in one 
dome, 

Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’l were its lutural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to 
illume 

This long-explored, but still cxlmustleis, 
mine 

Of contemplation ; and the anire gloom 
Of an Italian night, whcie the deep skies 
assume 

Hues which liavc words, and speak to ye 
of heaven, 

Floats o’er thia vast and wond’rous monu¬ 
ment, 

And shadows foith its glory. There is 
given 

Unto the things of earth, which Time hath 
bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

From which ihe {lalace of the present hour 
Must yield its immp, aud wait till ages arc 
its dower. Hyron. 

ROME.—The Pantheon of 

Simple, erect, ^ere, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all s»ints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by 
time, 

Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and 
man plods 


Ilis way through thorns to ashes—glotious 
dome I 

Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and 
tyrant’s rods 

Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety—Pantheon ! — ]>ride of 
Rome! Byron. 

ROME—of To-Day. 

Where is the Rome of the Cmsars, that 
great, inqierial, and invincible city, that 
ouring thirteen centuries ruled the world ? 
If you would see her you must seek 
for her in the grave. You are stand¬ 
ing, I have .supposed, on the tower of the 
Cttpilol, with }oiir f.i^c towards the north, 
ga/ing down on the flat expanse of red roofs, 
biistling with towers, culniniis, aud domes, 
tliat covci the plain at your feet. Turn now 
to the south. There is the seat of her that 
once svas mistress of the world. There aae 
the Seven Hills. They are furrowed, tossed, 
deft; and no wonder. The wars, revolu¬ 
tions, and turmoils of two thousand years 
have rolled their angry surges over them ; 
but now the strife is at an end; and the 
calm that has succeeded is deep as that of 
the grave.—W yliu 

ROSE.—A 

The first > flow'cis.—R. Burns. 

ROSE.—The Moss 

The Angel of the Flowers, one day, 
Bcueath a lose-trec sleeping lay ; 

"Ibat spirit to whose chaige ’tis given 
'J'o bathe yoimg buds in dews of heaven - 
Awakening from his light repose, 

The angel wdiisper’d to the rose:— 

“ O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair ! 

For the sweet shade thou giv’sl to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ’lis granted tliec.” 
“Then,” said the rose, with (lec|iened 
glow, 

“ On me another grace bestow ; ” 

The spirit paused, in siknt thought,— 
What giaco was there that flow'er had not? 
T’wa.s but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could there a flow'er that rosf exceed ? 

KRUMMArilUR. 

ROYALTY—by Birth. 

Royalty by birth is the sweetest way of 
majesty.— Holyday. 

ROYALTY.—The Instruction of 

There is at the top of the Queen’s stair¬ 
case in Windsor C'astle a statue fiom the 
studio of Baron I'riqueti, ol Edward VI., 
marking with his sceptic a|)as$age in die 
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Bible, which he holds in hU led hand, and 
upon which he earnestly looks. The pas¬ 
sage is that concerning Tobiah :—'*Jobiah 
was eight years old when ne began to reign, 
and he reigned thirty and one years in 
Jentsalem. And he did that which was 
right in the sight of the I.ord, and walked 
in aU the way of David his father, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to 
the left.” The statue was erected by the 
will of the late Prince, who intended it to 
convey to his son tlie divine principles by 
which the future governor of Englanu 
should mould his life and reign on the 
throne of Great Britain.—T. llUGUES. 

RUBICON.—To Pass the 

When Caesar undertook the conquest of 
Italy, the act of crossing the river Kubicon 
was the ftrst and significant step of the enter- 
pnsc. Hence the phrase—“to pass the 
Kulncon,” signifies—to take the deci-sive 
step liy which one is committed to a hazard¬ 
ous or difficult enterprise.—D k. Wliis'IER. 

RUPENESS.—The Manifestations of 

Kudencss manifests either excessive igno¬ 
rance, vulgar coarseness, or the uant of 
proper culture,—1£. Davies. 

RUDENESS.—Pleasure in 

Nothing is more silly than the ideasurc 
some iicople take in ‘ ‘ speaking their minds,” 
A man of this make will say a rude thing 
for the mere idcasurc of sajing it, when an 
opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might 
have preserved his liiend, or made his for¬ 
tune.—SiK R. Stesee, 

RUIN.—The Cause of 

We arc mined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do ; Ihcre- 
foie never go abroad in searcli of your 
wants; if they be leal ivants they will come 
home in search of you; for he th.'itbujs 
what he does not want, will soon want wlial 
he cannot buy.— Colton. 

RUIN.—The Peaceful SoHtuJe of a 
When summer twilight mild 
Drew her dim curtain o’er the wild, 
i loved, beside that rain grey, 

To watch the dying gleam of day: 

And though, perchance, with secret dread, 
1 heard the bat flit round my head, 

While wind that waved the lung lank grass, 
sounds unearthly seemed to pass; 

. Vet with A pleasing horror fell 
tftfpcm my heart the thrilling spell; 

For all that met the eye or ear 
Wf^ still so pore at^ peaceful here, 

I deemed no evil might intrude 
Within the sahntly solitutle: 
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Still vivid memorv can recall 
Tire figure of each shattered wall; 

The aged trees, all hoar with moss, 

Low ending o’er the circling fosse; 

The rushing of the mountain flood ; 

The cushats cooing in the wood; 

The rooks that o’er the turrets soil; 

The lonely curlew’s distant wail; 

The flocks that high cm Ilounam rest; 

The glories of the glowing west. 

Feingle. 

RULE.—The Lust to 

This makes the madmen who have made 
men mod 

By their contagion, conqueiurs and kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom 
add 

Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet 
things 

Wliich stir too strongly the soitl’s secret 
springs. 

And arc themselves the fools to those they 
fool; 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs ! One breast laid open were a 
school, 

Which would untcach mankind tlic lust to 
shine or lule. By&on. 

RULERS AND RELIGION. 

If it once comes to this—lh.at you shall 
.say you have nothing to do with religion as 
ruleis of the nation, God will quickly mani¬ 
fest that He hath nothing to do with >ou as 
rulers of the nation.—U w'ln. 

RUMOUR.—The Acts of 

I, from the Orient to the droojiing west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still 
unfold 

The acts commencing on this ball of earth ; 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride; 
The which in every language I pronounce. 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports : 
I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the smik of safety, wounds the 
world; 

And who but Rumour, who but only I. 
Make fearful musters and prepared defence; 
Whiles the big year, swoln with some other 
grief, 

Is thought with child by the stem tyrant 
War, 

And no such matter?—S hakspeare. 

RUMOURS.—The Increase of 

Rumours increase as rapidly as the snow¬ 
flake, which, disjoined from its fellows, rolls 
down the side of the mountain, and gathers 
accessions every instant, until it becomes an 
avalanche, caring destruction wherever it 
falls.— Dr, Davies. 
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RUSTIC.—^Treatment of the 

There is something humbling to human 
ride in a rustic's life. It grates against the 
eart to think of the tone in which we un< 
consciously permit ourselves to address him. 
'Wtt see m him humanity in its simplest 
state. It is a sad thought to feel that we 
despise it; that all we respect in our species 
is what has been created by art; the gaudy 
dress; the glittering equipage, or even the 
cultivated intellect The mere and naked 
material of nature we eye with indillbrcncc, 
or trample on with disdain. Poor child of 
toil, from the grey dawn to'the setting sun, 
one long task ! no idea elicited—^no thought 
awakened beyond those that suflice to make 
him the machine of others—the serf of the 
hard soil. And then, too, mark how wc 
frown upon his scanty holidays ; how we 
hedge in his mirth, and turn his iiilarity into 
crime! We make the whole of the gay 
world, wherein we walk and take our plea¬ 
sure, to him a place of snares and perils. 
If he leave his labour fur an instant, in 
that instant how many temptations spring 
up to him ! and yet we have no mercy for 
las errors ! the jail, the trau-.port-ship, the 
gallows ; these are our sole lecture-books, 
and our only method of expostulation. Ah, 
fie on the disparities of the world! they 
cripple the heart, they blind the sense, they 
concentrate the thousand links between 
man and man into the basest of earthly 
ties—servility and jiride. Methinks the 
devils laugh out when they hear us tell tlie 
boor that his soul is as glorious and eternal 
as our own, and yet, when in the grinding 
drudgery of his life, not a spark of that 
soul can be called forth—^whcii it sleeps, 
walled round in its lumpish clay, from the 
cradle to the grave, without a dream to 
stir the deadness of its torpor !— Lyt'kin. 

RUSTICITY.—Pious 

Far jrather would I have pious rusticity 
than learned blasphemy.— St. Jekome. 
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SABBATH.—The Enjoyment of the 

The weather has been lovely. The foliage 
is bursting out in a delicate greenness. 
That broad sunshine which I am so fond of 
is folding the world round with light as with 
n ^rment; and the cry of the cuckoo is 
filling all the woods with a glorious dreami¬ 
ness. Yesterday evening 1 went down into 
the glen for a while to enjoy an almost per¬ 
fect restfulness, fior the Sabbath calm was 


round me everywhere, and for one little 
while I felt as though I had ceased to have 
part or lot in that complex thing which we 
call “this world,” which is feverish and 
disturbed in its very enjoyments, as though 
the clay vesture h^ fallen away from me 
altogether, and I was clothed in the imma¬ 
terial raiment of some blessed spirit whose 
heaven of calmness had never been crossed 
by a thought of sadness or of sin.—C rich- 
TUN. 

SABBATH.—The Festive Character 
of the 

Vet every day in seven, at least. 

One bright republic shall be known 
Man’s world a while hath .surely ceased 
When God proclaims His own ! 

Six days may rank divide the poor, 

O Dives ! from thy banquet-hall,— 

The seventh, the Father opes the door. 
And holds his fea.st for all!— Lytton. 

SABBATH.—The First 
The world had its Sabbath as soon as 
ever it could. As soon as ever the heavens 
and earth were finished the Sabbath dawned. 
How impressive must have been the silence 
and the calm of that first Sabbatli, after all 
the business of making and filling a world i 
We have seen a God at work; now we see 
a God at rest. “ lie rested on the seventh 
day from all the work which 11c had made.” 
Thus, there is antiquity about the .Sabliath. 
It is a great commemoration day. It re¬ 
minds us how, and when, and by whom, 
this world of ours was built, and how ami 
when it was blc.sscd. Thus one day in 
seven man must shut up the world's great 
workshop, that he may sit down and think 
about the great Master-Worker, and think 
Avho it was that made Him. Thus you 
must not go back to Sinai fur your Sab¬ 
baths, you must go back to I’aradise. Ah I 
if they had a day of rest in Paradise, can 
we do without one now ? Let the sons of 
labour answer this. But now what about 
the patriarchs’ Sabliaths? Abel’s Sundays? 
Enoch’s, Abraham’s, Isaac's, Jacob’s? We 
know little about them, but 1 cannot l>clieve 
that thqr forgot or did without the day of 
rest. Some say that the Sabbath w^ only 
revived at Sinai; bat we hear About the 
Sabbath before we get to Sinai, No, the 
day of rest has never been abrogated. The 
laws whicli were made solely for the Jewish 
race might be abrogated at a fitting time; 
but the day of rest was not made for the 
Jew, it was made for man. It was made 
at man’s creation. Wc do not owe it to 
the Jew; we received it from our God. It 
was thundered indeed from Sinai to the 
Jew, but it was whispered to us from Para¬ 
dise, when the heavens and earth were 
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finished, and God blessed the day of rest. 
—H. J. Browjsb. 

SABBATH.—The Living Aspects of the 

See, thnoiigh the streets that slumbered in 
, re^e. 

The living current of devotion flows 
Its varyiitg form«, in one harmonious 
band, 

Age leading childhood by its dimpled 
hand,— 

Want in the robe whose faded edges fall 
To tell of rags beneath the Tartan shawl,— 
And wealth, in silks that, fluttering to 
appear. 

Lift the deep borders of ilie proud Cash* 
mere. Dk, Holmes. 

SABBATH.—The Peacefiilness of the 

With silent awe I hail the sacred mom 
Which slowly wakes while all the fields 
are still; 

A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 

A graver muittnir guigles from the rill, 
And echo answ'cis softer fiom the hill, 
And .softer sings the liaiiet from the thorn, 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill: 
Hail, lignt serene! hail, sacred Sabbath 
mom ! 

The rooks float by in silent, airy drove ; 
The sun a placid, yellow lu'.tie shows ; 

The gales, that lately sighed along the 
glove, 

Have hushed their downy w'ings in dead 
repose; 

The hovering rack of clouds forgets to 
move ; 

So smiled the day when the first morn 
arose! Leyden. 

SABBATH.—A Physician's Opinion 
of the 

As a day of rest, I view it as a day of 
umpensafion for the inadequate restorative 
power of the Ijody under fotiiimud labour 
and excitement. A physician always has 
resjMJcl to the preservation of the restorative 
power; because, if once this be lost, his 
healing offiiX' is at an eud. A physician is 
anxious to preset ve the balance of circula¬ 
tion, as necessary to the icslorative power 
of the body. 'J'he ordinary exertions of 
man run t1<»on the circulation cveiy day of 
his life ; and tlie first general law of nature, 
by which God prevents man from destroying 
himself, is the alternating of day and night, 
that repose may succeed action. But al¬ 
though the night apparently equalircs the 
circulation, yet it does not sufficiently re- 
store its balance for the attainment of a 
httff life. Hence, one day in seven, by the 
liounty of Providence, is tnrown in as a*day 
of com)iensation, to perfect by its repose 
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the animal system. 1 eonsider, therefore, 
that, in the bountiful provision of Provi-* 
deuce for the preservation of human life, 
the sabbatical appointment is not, as if 
has been sometimes theolc^cdlly viewed, 
simply a precept partaking m the nature dT 
a pulrtical institution, but that it is to be 
numbered amongst the mtural duties, if 
the preservation of life be adfidtted to be 
a duty, and the premature destruction of 
it A suiddal act.—Da. Fakre. 

SABBATH.—The Value of the 

The Sabbath, as a political institution, is 
of inestimable value.— Dk. A, Smith. 

SABBATH.—The Way to Spend the 

First—to rise early, and, in order to it, 
to go to sleep early on Saturday. Secondly 
—to use some extraordinary devotion in 
the morning. Thirdly—to examine the 
tenor of my life, and particularly tlie last 
week j and to mark my advances in religion, 
or recession from it. Fourthly-to read 
the Scripture methodically with such helps 
as are at hand. Fifthly—to go to Church 
twice. Sixthly—to read hooks of Divinity, 
cither speculative or practical. Seventhly 
—to instruct my family. Eighthly—Ti> 
wear off by meditition any worldly wjil 
contracted in the week.— ^Dr, Johnson. 

SABBATH-BREAKER.—The Fate of the 

I never knew a man to escape failures, in 
either mind or body, who worked seven 
days in a week.—P rel. 

SACRAMENT.—The Erdoyment of the 

Say, can fancy, fond to weave the tale 
Of bliss ideal, feign more genuine joy 
Than thine, believer, when the man of God ® 
Gives to thy hand the consecrated cap. 

Blessed memorial of a SAviour’s love 1 
Glowing with zeal the humbleipenitcnt 
Approachelh: Faith her fostering ijpidiancc 
points 

Full on his contrUe heart; Hope cheers h's 
steps; 

And Charity, the fairest in the train 
Of Christian virtues, swells his heaving 
breast , 

With love unbounded.—ZoucH. 

SACRAMENT.—A Highland Summer 

The people here gather in thousands to 
the sacraments, aa. they did in Eltrick in. 
Boston’s time. We set out on Sunday to 
the communion at Ferrintosh, near Ding¬ 
wall, to which the people resort from fifty 
miles’ distance. Macdonald, the minister, 
who attracts this concourse of peixons, was 
the son of a piper in Caithness (but from 
tire Celtic population of the mountains 
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ihere). H« preached the sermon in the 
churi^ in English, vith a command of Um- 
guage and a justness of ume, Action, and 
reasoning—keeping dose to the pure meta* 
physics of Calvin—that I have seklom, if 
ever, heard surpassed. He had great 
ener^ on all points but it never touched on 
extravagance. The H^hland congregation 
sat in a cltt^h or dell, of a long, hollow, 
oval shape, bordered with hasel and birch 
and wild roses. It seemed to be formed for 
the purpose. We walked round the out¬ 
side of the congregated thousand.*), and 
looked down on the glen from the upper 
end, and the scene was re.ally indescribable. 
Two-thirds of those present were women, 
dressed mositly in large, high, wide, muslin 
caps, the back part standing up like the 
head of a paper kite, and ornamented with 
ribbons. They had wrapjied round them 
bright-coloured plaid shawls, the picdomi- 
nant hue being scarlet. It was a warm, 
breezy day, one of the most glorious in 
June. The place will be about half-a-mUe 
from the Firtli on the south side, and at an 
elevation of five hundred feet. Dingwall 
was just obvious at the foot of Tien Wyvis, 
still spotted with wreaths of snow. Over 
the town, with its modern cnstlc, its church, 
and Lombardy iloplars, we saw up the 
richly-cultivated valley of StrathpefTer, The 
tufted rocks and woods of Brahan (M.ic- 
kenzie of Reaforth) were a few miles to the 
south, and fields of wheat and potatoes, 
separated with hedgerows of trees, inter¬ 
vened. Further off, the high-peaked moun¬ 
tains that divide the county of Inverness 
from Ross-shire toweied in the distance. 1 
never saw such a scone. We sat down on 
the brae among the people, the long white 
communion tables l>eing conspicuous at the 
bottom. The congregation began singing 
the psalm to one of the plaintive wild old 
tunes that T am told are only sung in the 
Gaelic service. The people all sing, but in 
such an extended multitude they could not 
sing altogether. They chanted, as it weie, 
in masses or large groups. 1 can compare 
the singing to nothing earthly, except it be 
imagining what would be the effect of a 
gigantic and tremendous .^olian harp, with 
hundreds of strings I There was no re¬ 
sisting the>^iinprea^ion. Alter coming a 
little to myself 1 went and paced the length 
and breadth of the .amphitheatre, taking 
averages, and carefully noting, as well as 1 
could, how the people were sitting together, 
and I could not in this way make less than 
^ne thousand five hundrm, besides those 
in the church, amounting perhaps to one 
thousand five hundred. Most of the gen¬ 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, with weir 
families, were there. I enjoy^ the scene 
ns something perfect in its way, and of rare 


beauty and excellence—like Melrose Abbey 
under a fine light, or the back of Old 
Edinburg during an illumination, or the 
Loch of the Lowes in a fine calm July 
evening, five minutes after simset 1 —Laid- 
CAW. 

SACRAMBNT.—^Nantes Given to the 

It is called a sacrament, that-is, a si^n 
and an oaih. An outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace; an oaM, 
by which we bind our soiHs with a boml 
unto the Lord. It is called the Lord's 
Snpjvr, because it was first instituted in 
the evening, and at the close of the Pass- 
over sn|)per; and bec.aitsc we therein feed 
upon Christ, the Bread of Life’ (Rev. lii. 
20; 1 Cor xi.). It is called the 
as herein we commune wifli Christ, and with 
flisiieople (l Cor. xii. 13; x. 17). It is 
called the eiuharist, a thanksgiving, be¬ 
cause Christ, in the institution of it, gave 
thanks (i Cor. xi. 24), and because we, in 
Uie partic'ipation of it, must give thanks 
likewise. It is called a feast, and by some 
a feast upon sacrifice (though not a sacri¬ 
fice itsein, in allusion to the custom of the 
Jews feasting upon their sacrifices (i Cor. 
X. 18).—BOCK. 

SACRAMENT.—Queen Elisabeth and the 

When Queen Elizabeth was at one time 
asked what she thought of the words of 
om Saviour— “This is My body,”—whether 
she thought it Ilis true body that was in 
the sarrameut; it is said—that, after pausing 
for a short lime, she made the following 
characteristic reply;— 

“ Christ was the Word that spake it, 
lie took ihe bread and brake it; 

And what that Word did make it, 

That I believe, and take it.” 

Goldsmith. 

SACRIFICE.—The Universal Prevalence of 

Its universal prevalence is an irrefragable 
evidence of one out of two facts. It is 
either a proof that the doctiine was taught 
by the common progenitor of mankind, to 
whom it w.'is in some way supematurally 
communicated; or that it was an instinct 
implanted by the Author of our being, 
which, like all other instincts, must meet 
with, its appropriate answer. — llAi>G. 

SACRIFICES.—Acceptable 

Upon such sacrifices 

The gods themselves throw incense I 

. SHAKSrSAHS. 

SACRIFICES—in Little Things. 

We can offer up much in the larw, but 
to ina.ee sacrifices in little things is what we 
are seldom equal to.— Goathk. 
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SADNESS.—A Soul Inc«pable of 

Take my word for it, the saddest thing 
under the sky is a soul incapable of sadness, 
—GASfARlN. 

SAFETY-LAMP.—The 

When it is immersed in an explosive 
atmosphere, such as that of a coal-mine 
infected by fire-damp, the inflammable gas 
enters from without and burns in the cage; 
but in consequence of the cooling power of 
the wire gauze, no flame can pass outward 
so as to ignite the surrounding atmosphere ; 
the miner, therefore, is warned of his great 
danger by the appearance of the lump.— 
Brands. 

SAOE.—The Feeling of a 

No more with himself or with nature at 
war. 

He thought as a sj^c, though he felt as a 
man. GOLDSMITH. 

SAGE.—The Teaching of a 

In his graver vein, the friendly sage 
Sometimes declaimed. Of right and wrong 
he taught 

Truths as refin’d as ever Athens heard ; 
And, strange to tell, he practised what he 
preaLhed. Hr. Armstrong, 

SAILOR.—Hope Cheers the 

Poor Cliild of Danger, Nursling of tlie 
Storm I 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly 
form } 

Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered 
bark delay; 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away : _ 
But Hope can here her moonlight vigils 
keep, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep; 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry 
pole. 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive 
soul; 

His native hills that rise in happier 
clinics,— 

The grot that heard his song of other 
times,— 

Ills cottage-home,—^his bark of slender 
sail,— 

His glassy lakes and broomwood-blossomed 
vale,— 

Rush on bis thought; he sweeps before the 
wind, 

Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave 
bdtind 

Meets at eaim $tq) a fiiend’s familiar face, 
4^ flies at last to Helen’s long embrace 
S04 


Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking 
tear. 

And clasps, with many a sigh, his children 
dear J 

While, long neglected, but at length 
caressed, 

Ilis faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master’s eyes (where’er they 
roam) 

His wistful face, and whines a welcome 
home. T. Campbell. 

SAILOR.—^Telegraphy Aiding the 

It would be very instructive to notice how 
essential to the art of navigation is an ela¬ 
borate system of telegraphy. From the 
moment that he sets sail from one port, 
till he furls his canvas in another, the sailor 
is constantly looking out for and receiving 
telegrams. Church steeples and towering 
clifls, floating buoys and harbour lights, 
beckon him forth, and guide him out to 
sea. In mid-ocean his eye is constantly 
scanning the horizon, watching for a sister 
ship, or floating wreck, or the surf breaking 
on a rock unmapped in his chart. The 
barometer is for liim a telegraphic dial, 
telling by its fall of the far distant storm 
which is signalling thereby its rapid ap¬ 
proach, The thermometer is a telegraphic 
dial, telling by its fall of the unwelcome 
neighbourhood of the invisible icebcig. 
The plummet is a telegraphic dial, telling 
by its shortened line that land is ahead. 
At mid-day the sun telegraphs to him his 
place on the earth’s surface. At midnight 
the north star warns him if his compass- 
iiecdlc is wrong, and all the }>lancts help 
him in bis course. If he is sailing in un¬ 
known seas, the wind brings him, as it did 
to Milton’s voyagers, the smell of spices 
from some Araby the Blest, or the waves 
cany, as they did to Columbus, a fruit¬ 
bearing branch to his vessel; or a singing 
bird alights on his shrouds, and repeats the 
story of Noah’<i dove, and though the 
dialect is strange, every sailor knows that 
the song is of the hidden woods ; or a 
carved stick drifts by, and the pilot can tell 
that to windward there is an invisible land 
with fruit-bearing trees, and melodious 
birds, and strange industrial men. When 
he passes a sister ship, he silently flutters 
some flags from his mast-head, while the 
stranger does the same, and the landsman 
wonders to see the faces of those on board 
brighten or sadden as the streamers blow 
out in the wind. And at length, when at 
midnight he’ nears his own ^ores, he looks 
anxiously forth till the lighthouse appears, 
and its revolving lamp, sweeping the 
horizon, fixes on him for a moment like the 
eye of a mother, and welcomes him back 
to his native land.— Prof. G. Wilfon. 
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SAILORS—Dcacribcd. 

Sailors are characters ; they are men of 
the world; there is great reliance in them. 
They have to fight their way in life through 
many trials and di/Bcullies; and their trust 
is in God and their own strong arm, Thf*y 
are so much in their own element, that they 
seem as if they were born on the sea, ciadled 
oil its billows, and debghtcd in its storm'; 
and mountain w’aves. I'hcy walk, talk, and 
dress differently from landsmen. Their gait 
is loose, and their dress loose, and their 
limbs loose; indeed, they are rathei too fond 
of slack. They climb like monkeys, and 
depend more on their paws than their legs. 
They tumble up, but never down. They 
count, not by fingers—it is too tedious, but 
by hands ; they put a part for the nholc, 
and call themselves hands, for they are paid 
for the use of them, and not their h^ds. 
Though they are two-handed, they are not 
close-fislcd fellow s. They despise science, 
but are fond of practical knowledge. ^\ hen 
the sun is over the fore-yard, they know the 
lime of day .is w ell as the captain, and call 
for their grog ; and when they lay back their 
heads and turn up the bottom of the mug 
to the sky, they call it, in derision, taking 
an observation.—I1 aluji''KT0N. 

SAINT.—A Departed 

Thou weit a daily lesson 
(3f courage, hope, and faith ; 

We wondeted at thee living, 

We envy thee thy death. 

Tliou wert so meek and reverent, 

So lesulute of will, 

So hold to bear the uttermost. 

And yet so calm and still. 

l*iioK G. Wilson. 

SAINT.—Easy to be a 

“ Tl is easy,” said one of the Puritans, 
“to be a saint of tlie eauh—a state saint, 
a designing saint, nay, a church saint; but 
to hold Uic beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end, requires the omnipo¬ 
tence of grace, and the very uiichaiigcablc- 
ncss of (jod.”—T weedie. 

SAINT.—The Greatness and Dignity of the 

The saint is greater than the sage, and 
discipleship to Jesus is the pinnacle of 
human dignity.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

SAINTS.—The Invocation of 

The invocation of saints is a most aliomi* 
nable blindness and heresy.—^L uther.- 

SAINTS.—Royal 

It is curious to trace the infinenccs by 
which the English kings who have been 
canonized were once moved. \^ile they 


were wavering, they would fain strike bar¬ 
gains with Heaven. If God will give a 
victory, the waverer will turn Christian. 
The semi-pagan looks to the skies, and 
promises a newly-born daughter to the ser¬ 
vice of God, if the father may only be able 
to destroy his enemies. Northumbrian 
orthodox aimies, suffering defeat, went back 
in dudgeon to the old faith. Rcdw’ald, 
king of the East Angles, thunght to sit in 
safety on two stools. He built a church, 
at one end of which weis an altar for the 
sacrifice of the Mass, at the other an altar for 
sacrifice to the old British idols. The good 
simple man was loth to fling away a chance, 
and he has, accordingly, wen shut out of 
the Calendar. Perhaps of ail the Pagan 
king's, Penda of Mercia was the most 
piaiscvvorthy. He was a ferocious savage, 
as much as his orthodox contemporaries. 
I’enda’s utmost scorn and fuiy were ex¬ 
pended on his enemies who professed to be 
Clnistians, and livol as if they had no 
belief in their prulession. Edwin, king of 
1 >eira, was at best one of the dalliers. In a 
visluii he had been promised greatness if he 
w'uuld become a Christian, and he said “he 
would,” expecting fulfilment of the promise. 
Something was conceded to him, but he 
would imke no step in advance. At length 
Pope Boniface bought him by the dainty 
device of sending a silver mirror and an 
ivory comb to his Queen, Ediiburn. The 
lady was convinced of the excellence of a 
religion, the head of which so thoroughly 
understood woman, her wants, and her 
weaknesses ; and she compelled her husband 
to he of that way of thinking,— Doran. 

SALAD.—A Well-made 
Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous 
treat! 

’Twould temjit the dying ancliorite to eat: 
Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl I 
Serenely full, the epicure would say— 

Fate cannot harm me, 1 have dined to-day. 

S. Smith. 

SALVATION—for All. 

The Gospel river of life does not branch 
out into divers streams. There is not a 
broad sweep of water for the rich, the in¬ 
tellectual, an<l the cultivated, and a little 
scant luuncl where the poor may now and 
(hen come and get healed by the side of 
its precarious wave. There is no cosily 
.sanatorium liencath whoso shade palricimi 
lepros}’ m.iy get by itself to be fasnionably 
s]irinkled and hmed. Naaman with all 
Ills retinue watching, must come, and dip, 
and plunge like common men in Jordan. 
There is no sort of salvation except the one 
ransom and deliverance that is purchased 
for rich and poor together by the sacrifitA 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the poor 
beggar, Insgarmoot ta^cd from the liavoc 
ot a hundred storms, and his flesh bleeding 
from the ulcers of a hundred wounds, may 
dip eagerly into the same Cethesdo, and 
emerge uuscarred and comely as a child.— 
Funsiion. 

SALVATION —Defined. 

The redemption of man from the bondage 
of sin and liability to eternal death,'and tlio 
conferring on him everlasting ha]tpiness.— 
Dit. Weiistkr. 

SALVATION-oot of Woike. 

When the cry rises at sea—“A uuin 
overboard! ” with olliera on deck you itisli 
to the side, and, leaning over the bulwarks 
with beating heart, Jou uatdi the jdace 
where the rising air-bells and boiling deep 
tell that he has gone down. After some 
moments of breatldess auMCly you sec iii> 
head emerge from tire wave. Now llinl 
man, 1 slnUl suppose, is no swimmer— lie 
has never learned to breast the billows, yet, 
witli the first breath he draws he begins to 
beat tire water; with violent eflbits he at¬ 
tempts to shake olT the grasp of death, and 
by the play oi limbs and arms, to keep his 
head from siuking. It may be that llics(‘ 
struggles but exhaust bis strength, and 
sink him all the sooner ; nevertheless, that 
drowning one makes instinetiiie and con¬ 
vulsive etforls to save himself. So, when 
first brought to feel and cry—“ 1 perish,” 
—when the horrible conviction I'ushes into 
the soul that we arc lost, when we feel 
ourselves going down beneath a load of 
guilt into the depth of the wrath of God, 
our first effort is to save uui selves. Like 
a drowning man, who will clutch at straws 
and twigs, we scire on anything, howeser 
worthless, that prutnises salvation. Thus, 
alks! many poor souls toil and spend 
weary unprofitable years in the attempt to 
establish a righteousness of their own, and 
find in the deeds of the law protection 
from its curse.—D k. Gutukie, 

SAMSON—^the Stnneeat Man. 

Samson is less remarkable for beautiful 
and holy interest than fur striking points: 
such 0 $ his elephantine mildness, ere he 
was roused —the strong impulses which 
caiflii upon him, and seemed necessary to 
devdup his fiill powers—^iiis uncotiscions- 
ness, i^ven in his mightiest feats, of doing, 
or afterwards of having done, anything cx- 
tuoidinary—his lion-like love of solitude— 
his magnammity—his child-like simplicity— 
hb tame subjection to female influence, and 
the sacred trust in which he held his un- 
e^Ued energies. His religion, which has 
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been questioned, is proved by the success 
of his last prayer.—G. GilfillaN. 

SAMUEL.—The Prophet 

Unlike those days the hues of whose 
bright and gorgeous dawn are succeeded 
by a gloomy clmngc,—clouds that, gather¬ 
ing like foes around him, close in upon tire 
sun, and spread, and thicken, and burst out 
at length into lasting rain and roaring tem¬ 
pest, making the day, down to its close, belie 
all the promises of the morning,— the close, 
and indeed the whole course of Samuel's 
public life, were in beautiful harmony with 
Its commencement. IJe fulfilled all a fund 
and pious mother's hopes, lie disappointed 
none. God was the centre round which he, 
as well as heaven, turned. In all his rlilfi- 
cultfes he rcpaiied to God for counsel. The 
laws which governed his acts as a states¬ 
man, and Ills decisions as a judge, were 
those ot God's Word;*and, uaid«,e this 
world's statesmen, never turned aside by 
considerations of expediency, of this or 
that present advantage, he steeicd hi> 
couise by those miiiciples of eternal truth 
.aiul justice, wliicsi give consistency to con¬ 
duct, because fixed as the pole-star, that, 
changing neither with seasons nor cir¬ 
cumstances, abides immovable in the sky 
—suie guide of the mariner, both in calm 
and temi est, along the rocky shore and out 
in the ojien sea. Some men die better 
than llieyliie. England’s great dramatist 
says of one tlial made a good end, that 
“ nothing in life became him so much as 
the leaving it. ” But more may be said of 
Sanmers careei—its dose was not better, 
but in perfect harmony with its whole 
couise. flow inspired, with the loftiest 
piety and the purest patriotism, is the fare¬ 
well oration he addressed to Saul and the 
assembled tribes cie the curtain fell, and he 
bade adieu to office and earthly power I 
—“Turn not aside fiom following the Lord, 
but serve Him with oil your heart. For 
the Lord will nut forsake His people for 
His great name’s sake; because it hath 
plcasra the Lord to make you His people. 
Moreover, as for me, Gc^ forbid that I 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you ; but I will teach you tlie good 
and the right way : only fear t^ Lord, and 
serve Him in trulli with all your heart; for 
consider bow great things He bath done 
for you. But if ye shall still do wickedly, 
ye sh.*!!! be consumed, both you and your 
king."—D r. GuniRtE. 

SANCTIFICATION—Defined. 

Sanctification is that state of divine grace 
in which the affections and lives of men are 
separated from sin, and purified, and made 
holy unto the Lor^—£. Davik& 
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SANCTIFICATION.o-Fancled 

All fancied sanctification, which does not 
arise wholly from the blood of the Cross, 
is nothing better than Pharisaism.—B er- 

RIDtiS. 

SANCTIFICATION—Wroueht by 
Degrees. 

Sanctification is not perfect in an instant. 
Sins are compared to dross and metals, and 
they must be long in the fire befoie they be 
refinedto spots and stains, which, if 
they be deep in a garment, will not be 
fetched out but w'ith fuller’s soap. Sancti¬ 
fication, therefore, is wrought by degiccs: 
there must be many a sigh, many a tear, 
many a groan, before we come to a full 
height and stature in Christ Jesus.—U d4I,l. 

SANDS.—Musical 

At length we reach a small irrcgulaily- 
formed bay, floored with the white sand 
from side to side; and see it, on the one 
hand, descending deep into the ncp, that 
exhibits over its whiteness a lighter tint of 
green, and on the other, encroaching on 
the land, in the form of drifting banks 
covered with the plants common to our 
tracts of sandy downs. The sandstone lieil 
tliat has been worn down to fonn it con¬ 
tains no fossils save here and there a car¬ 
bonaceous stem; but in an unilcriying 
liardcr stratum we occasionally find a few 
shells; and with a specimen in my hand 
charged with a group of bivals cs resembling 
the existing conchifera of our sandy beaches, 
I w'as turning aside this sand of the oolite 
so curiously reduced to its original state, 
and marking how neitrly the recent shells 
that lay embedded in it resembled the ex¬ 
tinct ones that had lain in it soluiigliefore, 
when I became aware of a peculiar sound 
that it yielded to the tread, as my com¬ 
panions passed over it. I struck it obliquely 
with my foot, where the surface lay diy and 
incoherent in the sun, and the sound elicited 
was a shrill sonorous note, somewhat re¬ 
sembling that produced by a waxed thread 
when tightened betw'cen the teeth and the 
hand, and tipped by the nail of the fore- 
. finger. I smked over i^ striking it 
obuquel^at eadi step, and with every blow 
the shrill tjpte was repealed. My com¬ 
panions joined me, and we performed a 
concert, m which, if we could Imast of but 
little variety in the tones produced, we 
mig^t at least challenge all Kurope for an 
instrument of the kind which produced 
them. It seemed less wonderful that there 
should be music in the granite of Meitinon, 
than in the loose oolite sand of the Bay of 
Laig. As we marched over the drier tracts, 
an mcessaut me, wo, itva, rose from the 


surface, that might be heard m the odm 
some twenty or thirty yards away; and we 
found that when a damp semi-coherent 
stratum lay at the depth of three or four 
inches beneath, and ml was dry and inco¬ 
herent above, the tones were loudest and 
sharpest, and most easily evoked by the 
fool.—II. Miller. 

SARCASM.—A True 

A true sarcasm is like a sword-stick—it 
appears, at first sight, to be much more 
innocent than it really is, till, all of a sud¬ 
den, there leaps something out of it—sharp, 
and deadly, and incisive—which makes you 
tremble and recoil.—S. Smith, 

SATAN.—The Boast of 

Come up 1 we have conquered by evil; 

Good reigns not alone ; 

/ prevail now 1 and, angel or devil, 

Inherit a throne!—M rs. Brownikg. 

SATAN.—A Description of 

He w'as 

The spirit evil of the universe, 

Impersonate. Oh, strange and wild to. 
know 1 

Perdition and destruction dwelled in him. 
Like to a pair of eagles in one nest. 

His cyclxills burned 

K evolving lightnings like a woild on fire ; 

'1 heii very night was fatal as the shade 
Of death’s dark valley. And his s^iace- 
spread wings 

Were stained with the blood of many a 
starry woild. 

* « « • 4F 

ITis brow was pale— 

Pale as the life-blood of the undying worm 
Which writhes around its frame of vital 
fire: 

Eclipse-like fell his thought upon the mind. 
Space-piercing shadow, alighting on the 
face 

Of some fair planet circling deep in heaven* 
Causing it to shudder as an angel when 
He hears the thunder-curse of demon foe I 
His voice blew like the desolatir^ gust 
Which strips the trees, anJ strews the earth 
with death. 

Ilis words were ever like a wheel of fire, 
Rolling and burning this way now, now 
that: 

Now whaling forth a blinding beam, now 
soft 

And deep as heaven's own luminous blue— 
and now 

Like to a conqueror’s chariot-wheel they 
came, 

.Sodden with blood and slow-revolving 
death: 
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And every tone fell on the ear and heart 
liciivy, and liorbh, and startling, like the 
mst 

Handful of mould cast on the coffined 
dead, 

Ab though he claimed them hie. 

1 \ J. Baii-ky, 

SATAN.—The Impersonation of 

Satan,—the imjjcr'unation of that mix- 
tuie of the bestial, the malignant, the ini- 
]>ious, and the hopeU-vs; which constitute 
till* fiend,—the enemy oi all that is human 
.and divine.—jAMJiSOK. 

SATAN.—The Pride of 

'1 lu re is something to me almost awful 
in meeting suddenly in the works of Lord 
Byron, so great and solemn a truth as is 
expresstd in that speech of Lucifer—“ He 
u ho lions not to Ood hath I owed to me ! ” 
- Dr. Arnold. 

SATAN.—The Promises of 

I have read of King Canute, that promised 
to make hinithc highest man in England who 
should kill King hdmtiiid his rival; which, 
when otic hiid petformed, and c.vj^iccted Ins 
lewanl, he commanded him to be hung on 
the highest tower In London. So Satan 
promises gie.it things to people in pursuit 
of their lusts, but he puts them off with 
great miscliief. The |)romisccl crown turns 
toalmlter; the promised comfort ton tor* 
ineiit; the promised honour into shame ; the 
jnoinised consolation into desolation; and 
the promised heaven turns into hell.— 
\Vjhti'CRo.s.s. 

SATAN.—The Solicitation of 
.Satan daily solicits me to sin, point-blank, 
agaiiid trod’.s Woid.—D r. Fulllr. 

SATIETY—Defined. 

A surfeit of the sweetest things.—SiiAK- 
S>l'l.AUR. 

SATIRE.—The Appellation of 

Does there not appear to be some iinpro- 
iriety in the conduct of an author who in- 
onus ijs, in the title-page of his book, that 
he has written a satiric.'il poem? Would 
he not net more judiciously by selecting 
some plain and inoffensive title, and allow¬ 
ing his safin to Ihj discovered by the reader? 
Tiie word satire in Knglisli conveys a very 
different idea from the of the Komans, 
which was merely the name of a miscel- 
Umeona composition in vetse. When an 
anlihor boldly and dexterously lushes the 
vices of the world, he is accounted a satir¬ 
ist; when he uses ingenious ridiaile as the 
means of making men ashamed of their 
follies, he is s.aid to be satirical; when in a 
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strain of delicate irony he laughs at the 
errors of his species, the productions of his 
pen are justly denominated satires; but we 
can hardly suppose that verses, merely be¬ 
cause they arc ill-natured, merely because 
they declare war against the vices and 
follies of men, are entitled to the appellation 
of satire. —Savage. 

SATIRE.—The Blamabteneas of 

U nlcss a love of virtue light the flame. 
Satire is, more than those he brands, to 
blame: 

Tic hides behind a magisterial air 
His own offences, and strips others bare; 
Affects indeed a most humane concern, 

1'fiat man, if gently tutor’d, will not learn 
That muli.sh folly, not to be reclaim'd 
By softer methods, must be made asham’d ; 
But (I might ipstance in St. Patrick’s dean) 
Too often rails to gratify his spleen. 

COWI'ER. 

SATIRE—Delineated. 

Satire is a dwarf which st.iiids upon the 
shoulders of the giant Ill-Nature.— Lytton. 

SATIRE.—Furnished for 

A liltlc wit, and a great deal of ill-nature, 
will furnish a man fur satire; but the great¬ 
est instance of wit is to commend well. — 
Ahi>. T 1 LLOT.SDN. 

SATIRIST.—The Wit of a 

The wit of a satirist is like invisible 
writing; look at it witli an indilferenl eye, 
.iiid lo ! there is none ; hold it up to the 
light, and you camiot perceive it; but rub 
It over with your own .spirit of acid, and 
see how plain and striking it becomes !— 
I.YTTDN. 

SATISFIED.—Never 

Our condition never satisilc.s us ; the pre¬ 
sent is always the worsL Though Jupiter 
should grant his reque.st to each, we slionld 
continue to stun hiin^— Fontaine. 

SAUL.—King 

I'he character of Saul was very complex 
in its elements. Indolent, yet capable of 
great exertion; selfish, yet with sparks of 
gcuerosity j fitful in temper, vindictive in 
disposition, confusedly brave, irregularly 
liberal, melancholy marl, without genius, 
iiossesscd of _ strong attachments, stronger 
hatreds and jealousies, neither a tymnt nor 
a good prince, neither thoroughly bad nor 
good, whom you can neither “bless nor 
ban,” he is one of the nonde,scripts of 
history. He reminds us most of the gloomy 
tyrant of Scotland—Maclieth. Like him, 
he has risen from a lower station; like 
him, he has cemented his tottering throne 
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with blood; like him, he is possessed by an 
evil snirit; like him, too, he is desperate— 
the rnilistincsare upon him—David is at a 
distance—Samuel sleeps at Ramah—God 
has refused to answer him by prophets, or 
Urim, or dreams, and he must now, like 
Macbeth in his extremity, go and knock at 
the door of hell! But all in vain, lie 
stands on the high places of his last battle, 
with the courage of despair gleaming in 
his eyes. At last Jonathan is slain before 
him. Young, strong, and beautiful, he yields 
to a stronger than he. Saul himself is 
wounded by the archers. The giant totters 
toward the ground, which is already wet 
with his blood. Feeling his fate inevitable, 
he asks his armour-bearer to save, by slay¬ 
ing him, from the hands of the uncircum¬ 
cised. He refuses, and the unfortunate 
monarch throws himself on fcis own swor.l, 
and yon hear him erving with hi-, last 
breath—“Not the 1‘hUisUnes but thou, 
unquiet spirit of Ramah, hast overcome 
me !”—G. GiT.riu.A..N. 

SAY.—Nothing to 

* 

When you have nothing to say, say 
nothing; a wo.ik defence slicngthens your 
opponent, and silence is le.ss iiijiiiious than 
a bad reply.—C olfon’. 

SCANDAL—not to be Believed. 

Believe not each accu-.ing tongue, 

As most weak peisons do ; 

But still beheve that story wiong 
Which ought not to be true. 

iSlIERIDAN. 

SCANDAL.—Consent Necessary to 

Malice may emptv her quiver, but cannot 
wouiul; the dirt will not stick, the jests 
will not take ; without the consent of the 
world, a scandal doth not go <lcep; it is 
only a slight stroke upon the injured party, 
and returneth with the greater force upon 
those that gave iL—,S avii.i.l. 

SCANDAL.—The Piquancy of 

Scandal has someth'ng so piquant, it is a 
sort of cayenne to the ramd.—B yron, 

SCANDAL.—The Relish for 

A man who takes delight in hearing the 
faults of others, shows sufficiently that he 
has a true relish of scandal, and conse¬ 
quently the seeds of this vice within him. 
If his mind is gratified with hearing the 
reproaches which are cast on others, he 
will find the same pleasure in relating 
them, and be the more apt to dh it, as he 
will naturally imadne every one he con¬ 
verses with is delisted in the same manner 
with himself.—AwisoN, 


SCANDAL-MONQBRS. 

It is painful to witness the many who 
feed and fatten upon scandal,—who lace¬ 
rate and suck the blood of the worthiest 
men, giving full scope to their villanous 
weapons, for no end I can sec, but because, 
being themselves in the sink of all vice and 
iniquity, cowardly and behind a screen they 
would drag down to the same abominable 
vileness the fair reputation and honourable 
purposes of the most unblemished men and 
women. They play a game between truth 
and falsehood, between sincerity and sport; 
they make no difference between things 
good and evil, calling bitter sweet and 
sweet bitter; and, being themselves divested 
of virtue, of religion, of honour, broken in 
name, which therefore they dare not avow, 
ruined in prospects, they do wreak the 
malignity with which the devil hath 
stocked them withal, in reward for their 
souls sold over to his service.—£. Ikvino. 

SCANDALS.—The Spread of 

There is a lust in man no charm cm tame, 
Of loudTy publishing his neighlwur’s 
shame; 

On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly; 
While virtuous actions are but b-orn and 
die. E. L. Harvey. 

SCARS.—Jesting at 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

SlIAKSnESKE. 

SCEPTIC.—Counsel to the 

Sreptic! No more the 'dazzling beams 
withstand, 

Bright emanations of a sapient God ; 

But, taught by Nature, Nature’s Lord 
adore: 

From known effects of order and design, 
Rise to the self-cxistcnt Cautie Supreme ; 
The depths of wisdom, far as human ken 
Can penetrate, explore; and here attain 
A foretaste of mat knowledge, which, 
perhaps, 

With angels pouring o’er the text abstruse, 
And in ecstatic admiiation lost, 

Will, in eternity’s unceasing round, 

The intuition of thy soul absorb —B.M.LY. 

SCEPTICISM.—The Cause of 

Scepticism springs from infirmity of the 
understanding, or what might be termed— 
a paralysis of the reasoning faculty. By 
prid*!, or jealousy, or petnlanre. or coldness 
of temper, the habit of distrusting all evi¬ 
dence has been indulged, until it has grown 
so strong,' that even the nm&t condusivc 
reasons fail to take effect upon the mind .- 
all things appear alike uncertatn ; a dim¬ 
ness affects the faculties.—I. Tavlor. 
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scepticisms: 


SCHOOLMASTER. 


SCBITICISMS.—Modem 

The great scepticisms of our time arc— 
market scepticism, political scepticism, and 
religious scepticism. Men 'wno feel that 
it would be wicked to sacrifice great peai- 
niary interests for the sake of principle; 
men who think it would be a tempting of 
Providence to refuse profitable business 
speculations, to leave profitable situations, 
or to refuse dividends of evil; men whose 
t'onsciences will not permit them, as the 
members of a coriioration, to expose its 
wickedness ; men who stand in the market 
and feel that they haVe a right to do any¬ 
thing that wins,—these men are infidels. 
You need not tell me that they believe in 
llic Ilible; they lielieve in the Bilde just as 
I believe in birds' nests in winter—nests 
that have no birds in them. They believe 
in an empty Bible—a Bible of the letter, 
and not a Bible of the spirit, which says to 
a man—" Sacrifice your right hand Iwforc 
you do your integrity."—II. W. BkwiiI'.k. 

SCEPTRE.—The Weight of a 

Tie on whom Heaven confers sceptre, 
knows not the weight till he beais it.— 
C'OKlfhll.I.K. 

SCHEMES—Realized. 

Many scncmcs ridiculed as Utopian, 
decried as visionary, and declaimed again.st 
as impracticable, will be realized the 
moment the mai'eh of souinl knowledge 
lias eflected this for our species—that of 
making men wise enough to see their true 
interests, .and <Usiiiterestcd enough to pursue 
them.—Cui.TON. 

SCHISM.—The Sin of 

Schism from the Church of Christ is, 
doubtless, a gieat sin ; and if I can avoid it, 
1 ought to avoid it; but if not, the cause of 
that sin carric.s the guilt witli it.— 

SCHOLAR.—A Ripe 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persnad- 
»»i{; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him 
not; 

But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. Hhaksi’Iiare. 

SCHOLAR.—The ToU of the 

Whence is thy learning? hath thy toil 
<l'er books consum’d the midnight oil ? 

Gay. 

SCHOLARS. —The Oreateat 

The greatest scholars ore not the wisest 
men.—R eonier. 

Sio 


SCHOOL.—The Common 

The common school stands on the thres¬ 
hold of society, and throws each generation 
back to the one starling-point, and says to 
it—“Now come up because of what is in 
you.”—H. W. Beecher. 

SCHOOL.—Creeping to 

The whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning lace, crccpgig like t 
snail, 

Unwillingly to schooL—S haksyeare. 

SCHOOL.—Emulation in a 

More is learned in a public than in a 
private school from emulation : there is the 
collision of mind with mind, or the radiation 
of many minds pointing to one centre.— 
Dr. JoHNSONf 

SCHOOLMASTER—Abroad. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he 
can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage abroad, • -a person less 
imposing,—in the e)Cs of some, perbajis, 
iusignificMiit I'he schoolmaster is abroad ; 
and I tPist to him, armed with his jirimcr, 
against the soldier in full military array.— 
Bkuuguam. 

SCHOOLMASTER.—The Modem 
The modem schoolmaster is expected to 
know a iillle of everything, because his 
jmpil is required not to lie entirely ignorant 
of anything. He must be superficially, if 
I may say so, omniscient. He is to know 
something of pneumatics ; of chemi.stry; of 
whatever is curious or proper to excite the 
attention of the youthful mind ; an insight 
into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of 
statistics; the quality of soils, etc., botany, 
the constitution of his country, cum muUts 
aim. You may get a notion of some part 
of his expected duties by consulting the 
famous tractate on education addressed to 
Mr. Hartlib.—L ambi> 

SCHOOLMASTER.—The Village 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay,— 
There in his noisy mansion, skilrd to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stem to view; 

I knew him weU, and every trnant knew : 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to 
trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face; 
Full weir they laugh'd, with counterfeited 

Blee. 

At all his jokes, ibr many a joke had he; 

I Full well the busy whisper, circling roun^ 



SCHOOLICISTB&8S. 


SCIBNCS. 


Cobv^ed the diunal tidings when he 
frown’d ; 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
llie love he bore to learning was in fault 
The village all declared how much he 
knew; 

’Twas certain he could write and cipher 
too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage. 

And e’^ the story mn—that he could 
gauge: 

In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill. 
For e'en though vanquish'd be could argue 
sdll; » 

While words of learned length and thun- 
d’ring sound, 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew. 

That one small head could carry all lie 
knew. Goldsmith. 

SCHOOLMISTRESS.—The Village 

In yonder cut, along whose mouldering 
walls. 

In many a fold, the mantling woodbine 
falls. 

The village matron kept her little school— 
Gentle ofheart, yel knowing well lo rule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest was her 
mien; 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely 
dean: 

Her neatly-bordered cap, as lily fair, 
Beneath her chin was piun’d, with decent 
care, 

And pendent raffles of the whitest lawn, 

Of ancient make, her clliuws did adorn. ' 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown her 
eyes, 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guaid secure in leathcni 
case 

From thoughtless wights in some unweeted 
place. 

Here first I cater’d, though with toil and 
pain. 

The lowly vestibule of Learnings fane; 
Enter’d with pain, yet soon f found tlie 
way. 

Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet 
display. 

Much did I ^eve, on that ill-fated mom. 
When I was first to school reluctant borne; 
Severe I thought the dame, though oft she 
tried 

To sooth my swelling spirits whcnl sigh’d; 
Aitd oft, when harshly she reproved, 1 
wept, 

To my lone comer, broken-hearted, crept. 
And thought of tender home, where anger 
neves kept. 


But soon, inured to alphabetic toils,— 

Alert 1 met the dame with jocund smiles ; 
First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fond 
delight. 

Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight 
And os she gave my diligence its praise. 
Talk’d of the honours of my future days. 

H. K. White. 

SCIENCE—an Agent. 

We glory in the conquests of science, but 
we look upon science as merely an agent. 
Science may be a ImtanisL, but who started 
the vital fluid in the veins of the herb and 
flower? Science may lie a geologist, but 
who wrote the rock-covcral page, whose 
hieroglyphics she would translate? Science 
may be an astronomer, but who buUt the 
worlds, who projected the comets, whose 
mysterious paths she traces ? Science may 
be an agriculturalist, she may o^n the 
earth’s breast and cast in most precious 
seed, but if the fountains of dew be stayed, 
science herself will die of thirst I Be it 
observed,.then, llial science is an not 
a eausf, and that while we lejoice in its 
agency, we are bound to acknowledge the 
goodness and mercy of the INFINITE 
INCLLLIGENCE.—Dk. PARKER. 

SCIENCE.—The Nature of 

To define the nature of science, to give 
an exact and complete definition of what 
science is and means, lias, as it naturally 
must, at aU times occupied the meta¬ 
physician. He lias answered the question 
m various ways, more or less satisfactorily 
to himself or others. To me, science, in its 
most general aud comprehensive accqita- 
tion, means—the knowledge of what 1 know 
—the consciousness of human knowledge. 
Hence, to know is the object of all science; 
and oil special knowledge, if brought to 
our consciousness in its separate distinc¬ 
tiveness from, and yet in its recognired 
relatiort lo, the totality of our knowledge, 
is scientific knowledge. We require, then, 
for science those two activities of our mind 
which are necessary for the acquisition of 
a/tjy knowledge—analysis and synthesis : 
the first to dissect and reduce into its com¬ 
ponent parts the object to be investigated, 
and to render an accurate account to our¬ 
selves of the nature and qualities of these 
parts by observation; the second to re- 
comixise the observed and understood parts 
into a unity in our consciousness, exactly 
answering to the object of our iavesligadoiit 
—I^RiNCE Albert. 

SCIENCE—the Twin Slater at BeUgion. 

J'win-sister of natural and revealed re- 
liguin, and of heavenly birth, science will 

Sa 





SOOtLj[Kx>. 


iieV<nr tteUe hei eel^ial origin, not ceaa& 
to'syniwitltbie vrttfa all Ant emanates front 
ilie ftame pare iKnne. Human ignoraitbe 
and preiumce may for a time se^ to have 
divonmd has loioed together; 

b(U htunan l^orance and prejudice 
at length pats away, and then science and 
religioii i jftaU be «ecn blending their parti¬ 
coloured rays into one beautiful bow of 
light, liflkiiig heaven to miith and earth to 
heaven, - - faor. Ill rcncocK. 

ScmNC£,^the Value of 

Science is too inestimable ibr expression 
by a money-standard.—riiAvyAiK, 

SCXBKCB8.—The Diapoaltion of the 

The sciences ere of a sociable disposition, 
and flourish best in the neighiwurhood of 
each other; nor is theie any branch of 
learning but may be helped and unproved 
by assi<>lancc drawn from other arts,— 
)n.AtB&iONK, 

8COPFBR,—The Reproof of a 

A scoffing infidel, of considerable abili¬ 
ties, being once in company \^tb a person 
of weak intdlect, but a reul Christian; and 
supposing, no doubt, that be should obtain 
an ^asy triumph, and display his ungodly 
wU, put the following question to him—*' 1 
nnddiataad, sir, that you expect to go to 
heaven v^en you die; eanyou tel] me what 
8t>rt of a platt heavear Is?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
replied th^Ciuulfati; ** htavenf is a prepared 
P^efir <f pnfta^ai pecpl« ; and if your soul 
u not prepiured for it, with all your boasted 
wisdom, yoa will never enter there.”— 

Buck. 

iCORK.—lnl|iowlb}e to Batape from 

Tlkitni mayest ftotu kw, but not firgm scorn 
escape: 

llic finger, cold,, averted eye, 

lllasnften virtue*! ifi&a, thou canstnot^y. 

Spracue. 

(li;ORtl.—A Vtftttoue 


Nor golden apples gUkmer froth the tree, 
Land of dai'k heatns and monpt^s, thon 
* art free 1— 

Free as his lord the peasant trertds the ^ 
plain, 

A8fl heaps his harvest oh the groaning 
wain; 

Proud of his laws, temicioils of hU right. 
And .Hrain of Scotia’s ojd qncouqoerid 
might: 

Dear native valleys, long may ye gyt^n 
The charter’d fre^om^of the mountafo 
swain I 

Long ’mid your sounding glades, in union 
sweet, • ’ „ • 

May rural innocence and beauty meet: 

And stiH be duly heard, at twilight calm, 
Fiom eveiy Cot, the peasants chanted 
psalm! LevpIiM. 

SCOTLAND—Charictericed. 

W 'fhal Knuckle-endof England—that land 
of Calvin and ootShakes.— q. SMltU. 

SCOTLAND.—Love for 

Scotland’s veiy ruj^edness, as the land 
of “ the mountain and the flood,” 1 cherish 
IS with nioie than ordmary fondness. How 
could It be otherwise ? Nestled and nursed, 
as It wete, fiom «arlicst infancy among u^ 
wildest and sublimest scenes,—no pastime 
half so exhilarating as Uie attempt to out- 
mal the wild goat in clambenng from crag 
> to crag, or to outstrip the eagle m soaiingto 
their loftiest summits,—no music half so 
sweet as the roar of the cataract among the 
beetling predmees of some dark frowning 
ravme or soutary dell,—no chariot and 
I equipage half so much coveted at the 
bnoyaut vn-eatbs of* mist that, scoured 
athwart the scalped brows, or cutfod their* 
strange and fantastic shapes around the 
rugged peaks of the neighbouring ’hills. 
Hence a fondnliss for the .cbaracteiistic 
scenery of my native land, amountiug 
almqn to a pa^oo,—a passion whfoh, bke 
eveiy otlier, it requires dli^ grace to 
modify and subdue.— Dr. Duef. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn— 
,To seont to o«^e a duty over lonag 
To to be for beticms forborii?; 

, To aomn ttf ii% to hCotn to do a wrong; 
fkeconi to bear an injury in mind; 

Td scorn a firee^bom heart s}ave>tike to ' 
bMf wi )i X Carkw. 

iJatNNi to 


* t|ui4'«l%jjUhAni, ^1^ no mahgrove 
i > fwe . 

bUetfWtf her tuMKiW 

lifs? fingetHndons 
. gutWA wave W ycUiow fimit* 


Land of brown heath and sba^ wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flo^** 

Lsmd of my sires! wba^mortal hafid 
Can e'er nntie the filial band 
Tlud knits me to thy rtigged strand? 

•, Sir W. SeptT. 
vfiCOTLAND—as a Natt^ ^ / 

M a nation dlst in the hapifty.medfom 
betu'cen thd spiritlcsa acquiesoence of tub- 
missive poverty and the st&rdy creddhty cd 
pampered wealth; cool apd ardemt; ad- 
veuturoas and {X^veriqg; Vingti^ her 
cu^W flight against the’DlRse of *^7617 
acfotMUk nithanieye that «nd 





i or<»vndd, as $ha 


Wllii OKrwrqiiui w vvci^r uwu luc 

deep a’ld tdrutuusm^ rsseaicbts of 
MVMS to tiie and sm^Ie, but not 
letis sttbbm and patbatic, {xtetiy ot Her 
BtmNs—CvsnAK. , 

BCRIRTURE —Danger of Jetting w^tH 

If in the troublesome ^ays of King 
Edward ^V. a citizen m Cheapside wat 
executed as a traj^pz for taying he would 
make ms son heir to the«rowii, Mtbottgh ba 
meant oidy his own bouse, having a croira 
fnr the ^gn, how tnucb^fboie dangerogg 
IS It to test with the two edged sword of 
God’s Word,—to ^-wanwu ^ with the 
majesty of God ?—TtfLLiR 

St^IPTDRft ^the Mtmes^ of ^ 

The m&jcsty df ScAjfHire stnkes mi with 
admiiatiott, as the purity of the Gospel hasi 
Its iqflui^ce on my hmltt Peruse the 
workg of (ikir-mhilos^hera, pnth all their 
pomp of dicnon, how mean, bow con¬ 
temptible are they compared with the 
Senptures ' Is it j^sstble that a book at 
once so simple and sublime should be merely 
the work of man? Iht Jewish authors 
were mcapable of the diotiou, ntid strangers 
to the morality coutained in the Gospel, 
the maika of whose truth ^^^e so stnkmg 
'hnd inii^itgble, that the inventor would be 
a mi^ astomsbing ebaragter than the hero. 

End mid gamio 

* 

The end and scqpe of the Serit^res is 
for t^e advancerai^’of God’s glory and 
ihd ^altftton of Bsirs aout f for they tieat 
euhdf of the nobl^ acte of Ghd and of 
Cbrnkror the udvdtion m miinkuid.'— ‘ 

USHERl , ‘ k ' 


acHttewfuR oqgti»ip||K>wdy 
to6k nearly a cmRing t 

M k the wmk wlh^ L 
cuoQ a 

xem<ngjh 18 exapt^ Oai gk 


ktsfi A-saa^ umi 

Ufo ftdl and URnpo^ Him' 
tbmg R h^iglJtS'M-swMshlM 
sht^ gt s(|g} E,Hazily fc(gl 


a ere tf notbig: to Im ^ iiS i<$tmd oHm 
e Very stars atoidmit out of vinw» wwlgp 
loeier serve to gthde toevesseTa ooitoM, 
and w> the man «t the mast-head Houiaidy 
maeg, out—Breakers nhyad^ and the 
crew furl too and the hwsman toms 
the wheel, what u toe eaptom dmitt, old 
sailor as he IS, now ponng over his charts* 
and now gUmemg at toe compas*!, aganbw 
‘ loudta giviim orders? What tspn Jhh 
mean Hy looking so often and «0jjNgadf Wt 
that map-lookh^ thing of his?.« That n me 
chart by which his course is entdieto and he 
lb searching i^to find|Where be is, and how 
too may stoer Ipa ship to salety'^to keep 
clear of a rock here, and a, shanow there, ‘ 
and make a good passage throi^ the 
channel, and save ha oew and htt carijo, 
and at length gam the harbour SO rays 
the great Teacher-—“ Search toe Senpr 
tares”—J 11 Wiisov 

SCRUI*k£S —Eigid 

Scruples too rigid are nothmgg else bot^ 
concealed pnde —(.tOkthk 

SCULPTURE —A Taste for 

^ A taste for sculpture belongs to toe beE» 
Rptor^, and noblest of our emtoytoehN; haiid 
feel mobt reductaot to be sMMtoted foam 
^ose forms, fiom which, however dkm we 
contemplate them, we derive renewid^lUtd 

mdeed heightened pleasuin y>Huia4(^|RP> , 

SEA—The Beauty Of the ^ 


USHEfo 


* SCRIPTURES —THe Engbeh ^ 

The historv of toe Engli^ ScrijRalw a 
nniqne The otoei great vemo^ilar vep> 
nona of Europe ere the works of ndsflc 
mpra dehnitoly btamjied mth theie impress, 
and ^dlnegtoew names, ^ Germiia wnt/er 


ly reauuks tliat it 
to anoomplish m 
aeihjevsd m 
e Jifovtime, The 
0Mt vecsion 


Si® 

OtoAirim; 


beauty of both aeai and sky, espeofelBy m 
and near toe tropics The sky pegr toe 
’’bonjton «nu of pale bine, and often toe 
eSenids an immd Ihe sea Ime of a iwlR jdnk 
tsni, Smd toe sea toe tojp me am' 
amethyst or toe vnng of km rrojtow blPw 
la those Jure times whesmlh aea wto 
calm, the motion Of the ahq) mode it row 
m large sheets w of so^jolly BiW|da tokv 
again, like the blite ateel t# 
outtass —tyrtBLTdw 

8BA—ACaim " 

Th* toipdWas^boat fodtoito Ihe 
trwiwed mam, 

« ^1^^*“^***’“* h!0iLlimA M^wsaaf 
Vatdsh’d toe tomda, oMIped^ Wmd atop 
* tato, , 

«to| 

‘Xj gentto btwtotot'aiThMrdii lyto toih 
The mm toko o(hea?«iiHi 

Aa^ totoSf amil*d.Ms ^ 49to 

tVito^ calm <de«mw», rnttoe 


SBA. 


SB A. 


8BA.->The Changing Coloun of the 

The changing^ colours of the sea are 
famiW to aU irao hove visited the shores 
of the mighty deep ;— 

In colour changing, when from clouds or sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface run; 
Embrowned and fearful now; and now 
serene, 

In limpid blue, or evanescent green. 

Tliese olmp-st perpetually varying hues dis¬ 
played at the surface of the ocean, owe 
their existence in great measure to the mere 
reflection of the changjpg skies in the water. 
Ihus, for instance, an apparently dark inky- 
coloured sea is usually indicative of an ap- 
pnxaching storm; not, however, because 
the water is really blaeker than usual, but 
because it reflects the general hue of the 
atmosphere near the honzon.— Zornun. 

SBA.—The Floor of the 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain-drift; 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow; 

From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow: 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there; 
And the aands are bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the raotionIe.ss fields of upper air: 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
llie sea-flag streams through Uic silent 
water, 

And the crimson leaf on the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in 
slaughter; 

There, with a light and easy motion, 

'I'hc fan-coral sweeps through the clear 
deep sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like com'on the upland lea; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 
And is safe when the wrathful spirit of 
storms 

Has made the top of the wave his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the mynad voices of ocean roar, 
W^n the wind-god frowns in the murky 
skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on 
shore; 

Then ftir below, in the peaceful sea. 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs in the coral 
grove. Percival. 

!gBA.-^ravce beneath the 

Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Breath the bri|^t ana silent sea I 


Peace that their relics there were laid 
With no vain pride and pageantiy. 

Longfellow. 

6BA.—Longing for the 

Where is the sea?—I languish here— 

Where is my own blue sea! 

With aU its barks of fleet career, 

And flags and breezes free? 

I miss that voice of waves—the first 
That woke my childhood glee 
The measured chime, the thundering burst—- 
Where is my own blue sea ? 

Oh! rich your myrtles* breath may rise, 
.Soft, soft your winds may be; 

Yet my sick heart within me dies— 

Where is my own blue sea? 

I hear the shepherds’ mountain flute, 

1 hear the whispering tree ; 

The echoes of my .soul are mute— 

W'here is my own blue sea?—II emans. 

SEA.—Midnight at 

It is the midnight hour;—the beauteous sea. 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, llie heaven 
discloses, 

While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee. 
Far down within the watery sky re;K>ses. 
As if the ocean’s heart were siirr'd 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuriug in his 
sleep; 

’Tis partly the billbw, and partly the air, 
That lies like a garment floating fair 
Alwve the happy deep. 

The sea, I ween, cannot be fami’d 
By evening freshness from the land. 

For the land is far away ; 

But God hath will’d that the sky-bora 
breeze 

In the centre of the loneliest seas 
Should ever sport and play. 

The mighty moon, she .sits above. 
Encircled with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light. 

That makes-) her wakeful eye more 
bright; 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray. 
And the night looks like a mellow’d 
day! 

The gracious mistress of the main 
Hath now an undisturbed reign, 

And from her silent throne looks down, 
As upon children of her own. 

On the waves that lend their gen^ breast 
In gladness for her couch of rest t 

J. Wilson. 

SEA.—The Fhosphoreseeiwe of the* 

The InnUnous appearances exhibited on 
the sur&ce of the sea axe very varied. 
Sometimes a vessel, whilst traveESiiig the 
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ocean, seems to mark out a track of fire, 
and, if oars t)e«ised, each stroke of the oar 
causes Uie embsion of light, sometimes 
brilliant and sparklii^, and sometimes 
tranquil and pearly. Sometimes, again, 
innumerable points glitter over the whole 
surface of the oce^ whilst at other times 
a broad sheet of light extends in all direC' 
tions; and this, perhaps, may then sud¬ 
denly break up into a thousand parts, in 
which an active imagination can conjure 
up every form and figure. Different causes 
have b^ assigned for this phenomenon; 
but it would appear that although in all 
probability it occasionally originates in the 
phosphorescence of decaymg organized 
substances diffused in the waters of the 
sea, yet the most usual cause of the lumi¬ 
nosity of the ocean b the presence of vast 
numbers ul living creatures which possess 
the power of emittuig light.—Z orn lin. 

8£A.—The Prose of the 

Thdiigh the landsman could sympalhirc 
with the poetry of the sea in its most bril¬ 
liant form, 1 could not help fccliiig there was 
also a very prosaic side to the matter.* 'I'o 
me a high wind and sea mean such things 
as these:—sober men walking about as if 
they were drunk, endless trouble in the 
inevitable duties of washing and dressing, 
all sorts of movable things tumbling about 
with great noise hotb by day and night, 
rolling about as if one were a log or a 
mummy or a swaddled baby, lea visiting 
the outs'de of the stomach befote it was 
introduced to the inside, and meat with no 
gravy .—Lyttelton. 

BBA.—A Storm at 

Now, through the parting wave ujipetuous 
bore. 

The scudding vessel stemmed th’ Athenian 
shore; 

The pilots, as the waves behind her swell, 
Still with the wheeling stem tlicir force 
repel; 

For this assault should cither qua* ter fed, 
Again to flank the tempest she might reel; 
Tne steersmen every bidden turn apply 
To right and left the spokes alternate ily— 
Thus, when some conquered host letreats 
in fear. 

The bravest leaders guard the biokcn rear; 
Indignant they retire, and long oppose 
Superior annies that around them close ; 
Still shield the flanks, the routed squadrons 
join, 

And guide the flight, in one continued 
line: 

Thus they direct the flying bark before 
Th* impelling fix-ods, that lash her to the 
diore: • 


High o'er the poop th* audacious seas 
aspire, 

Uprolled in hills of fluctuating fire; 

With labouring throes she rolls on dther 
side, 

And dips her gunnels in the yawning tide; 
Her joints, unhinged, in palsied languors 
play, 

As ice-flakes part beneath the noontide 
ray; 

The gmc howls doleful through the blocks 
and shrouds, 

And big rain pours a deluge from the 
clouds; 

From wintry magazines that sweep the sky 
Descending glol«s of hail impetuous fly: 
High on the masts, with pale and livid 
rays, 

Amid the gloom iiorlenb'us meteors blaze ; 
Th’ ethereal dome in moumiul pomp ar¬ 
rayed, 

Now buried lies beneath impervious shade, 
Now, flashing round intolerable light. 
Re-doubles all the horror of the night — 
Such terror Sinai’s trembling hul o’er- 
spread, 

When Heaven’s loud trumpet sounded o’er 
its head : 

It seemed the wrathful angel of the wind 
Had all the horrors of the skies combined, 
And here, to one ill-fated ship opposed. 

At once the dreadful magazine disclosed: 
And lo! tremendous o’er the deep he 
springs, 

Th’ inflaming sulphur flashing from his 
wings; 

Hark ! his strong voice the dismal silence 
breaks. 

Mad Chaos from the chains of death 
awakes: 

Loud and more loud, the rolling peals 
enlarge, 

And blue on deck the fiery tides discharge; 
There all a^iast the shivering wretches 
stood, 

While chill suspense and fear congealed 
their blood; 

Wide bursts in dazzling sheets the living 
flame, . 

And dread concussion rends th* ethereal 
frame; 

Sick lioirth convulsive groans from shore 
to shore, 

And Nature, shuddering, feels the horrid 
roar, FALCONER. 

SEA.—Study, of Paaaeocere at 

The passengers who are grouped together 
in temporary intercourse on a voyage are al¬ 
ways an interesting study. Ottrs were for the 
most part intelligent and gentlemanly, witli 
much respect for the ordinanues of rdigion. 
They were of several nations, and ol many 
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pursuits in life. A New York banker and 
a Boston editor sit side by side with Liver* 
pool merchants, ttnd young Englidi soldiers, 
!>talwart representatives of the fair-haired 
Saxon. Yonder is a Spanish count, bilious 
and gloomy—here an siged apostle of tem¬ 
perance, who has spent a fortune in the 
spread of information upon its principles, 
and who has just had an interview with 
the Emperor of the French, whom he 
hopes to convert by-and-bye. There the 
popular author of “ Framley Parsonage,” 
yonder the “ stump orator” of a company 
of itinerant minstrels—popular also, though 
on a lower level. Here is a lady with two 
children, on her way to join her husband 
in California, who will be six weary weeks 
before she reaches the end of her travel. 
Uppiessed with a sorrow which no stranger 
may share, there there is a gentleman who 
lelt New York a month ago, accompanied 
to the ship by a son of twenty-eight years 
of age, then in perfect health; tail the 
fever has stricken him, and the telegram 
has summoned the father to a bereft and 
cheerless home. Wv Imd also on board 
a cool sijccimen of an Anieric.in trader, 
who was currently rumoured to have with 
him a large quantity of what would be pur¬ 
chased at Niagara as genuine “Tabic 
Rock,” but which W'as in reality Derby¬ 
shire spar, wliich he hisd been to England 
to buy.—PlTNsHON. 

SEA.—Thoughts at 

There is something grand, even to awful¬ 
ness, in the thought of utter helplessness 
which you feel at sea. Sky and water— 
with no living thing visible over the vast 
cx})aase—for days together just your own 
vessel with its human freight—and God I 
To a thoughtful mind there is no surer 
teaching both of humility and trust.— 
PUNSHON. • 

SEA.—A Touching Scene at 

Two weeks ago on board an English 
steamer, a little rapjed boy, agetl nine 
years, was discovered on the fourth day of 
the voyage out from Liverpool to New 
York, and carried before the first mate, 
whose duty it was to deal with such coses. 
When questioned as to his object of being 
stowed away, and who brought him on 
board, the boy, who had a beautiful sunny 
fa^ and eyes that looked like the very 
mirrors of truth, replied that his step-father 
did it, because he could not afTord to keep 
him, ntw to pay his passage out to Halifax, 
udiere he had an aunt i^o was wdl of^ 
and to whose house he was going. Hie 
mate did not believe the sto^, in spite of 
the winning fisce and truthful accents of 
5t6 


the boy. He had seen too much of stow- 
a-ways to be easily deceiv^ by them, he 
said; and it was his £nn conviction that 
the boy had been brought on board and 

f irovided with food by the sailors. The 
ittle fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. Day by day he was ques¬ 
tioned and re-questioned, but always with 
the same result. He didnot know a sailor 
on board, and his father alone had secreted 
him, and given him the food which he ate. 
At last the mate, wearied by the boy's per¬ 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a 
little anxious to inculpate the sailors, seized 
him one day by the collar, and, dragging 
him to the fore^ told him that unless he 
would tell the truth in ten minutes from that 
time, he would hang him from the yard¬ 
arm. He then made him sit down under 
it on the deck. All around him were the 
passengers and sailors of the midway watch, 
and in front of him stood the inexorable 
mate, with his chronometer in his hand, 
and the other officers of the ship,by his 
side. It w.ts the finest sight, said our in- 
furm.int, that he ever beheld—to see the 
pale, proud, sorrowful face of that noble 
boy, his head erect, liis beautiful eyes 
bright through the tears that suffused them. 
When eight minutes had fled, the mate 
told him he had but two minutes to live, 
and advised him to speak the tiuth and 
save his life; but he replied with the ut¬ 
most simplicity and sinceri^ by asking the 
male if he might pray. The mate said 
nothing, but nodded his head and turned^ as 
pale as a ghost, and shook with trembling 
like a reed with the wind. And there, all 
eyes turned on him, the brave and noble 
little fellow, this poor waif, whom society 
owned nut, and whose own step-father 
could not care for him—there he knelt, 
with clasped hands, and eyes turned to 
heaver, while he repeated audibly the 
Lord’s Prayer, and prayed the Lord Jesus 
to take him to heaven. There then occurred 
a scene as of Pentecost. Sobs broke from 
strong, hard heaii!^ as the mate sprang for¬ 
ward to the boy, and clasped him to his 
bosom, and kissixl him and blessed him, 
and told him how sincerely he believed his 
story, and how glad he was that he had 
been brave enough to face death and be 
willing to sacrifice his life for the truth of 
his word.— E. Davies. 

8SA.— A Water-Spout at 

Lo! on the larboard quarter, they descry 
A liquid column, towering, shoot on high t 
The foaming base the angry whiriwmds 
sweep, 

Where curling billows rouse the fearfal 
deep; 
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Still round Imd round the fluid vortex Hies, 
Diihising briny vapours o’er the skies : 

This vast phenomenon, whose lofty head. 
In heaven immersed, embracing clouds o’er* 
spread, 

In spiral motion first, as seamen deem, 
Swells, when the raging whirlwind sweeps 
the stream. 

The swift volution and th’ enormous train 
Let sages versed in Nature's lore explain ! 
The horrid apparition still draws nigh. 

And white with foam the whirling billows 
fly ; 

The ^ns were primed- the vessel north¬ 
ward veers 

Till her black battery on the column'bears : 
The nitre fired: and while the dieadful 
sound. 

Convulsive, shook the slumbering air 
around, 

The watery volume, trembling to the sky. 
Burst dow n, adreadful deluge ftom on high; 
Th’ cx|landing ocean tiembleil as it fell. 
And felt with swift recoil her surges swell. 
But soon, this transient undulation o’er. 
The sea subsides, the whirlwinds rage no 
more. FAiroNER. 

SEA-GULL.—The 

I’he white s* a-gull, the wild sea-gull, 

A joyful Idl'd is he, 

As he lies like a cradled thing at red 
In the anus of a sunny sea.' 

The little waves rock to and fro, 

And the wlnte gull lies asleep, 

As the fisher’s bark, with bree/e and tide, 
Goes miTrily over the deep : 

The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 

An 1 her people stand to note 
How the sea-gull sits on the rocking weaves, 
As still as an anchored boat: 

The sea is fresh, and the sea is fair, 

And the sky calm overhead, 

And the sea-^11 lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed ! 

M. Ilown i’. 

SEA-SHELL.—A 

Hast thou heard of a shell on the margin 
of ocean. 

Whose pearly recesses the echoes still 
keep, 

Of the music it caught when, with tremu¬ 
lous motion. 

It join’d in the concert pour’d forth by 
the deep ? 

And fables have told us when far inland 
carried. 

To the waste sandy desert and dark ivied 
cave, 

In its musical chambers some murmurs have 
tarried, 

It team’d long before of the wind and 
the wave. 


Oh I thus sliould our spirits, which bear 
many a token 

They are not of earth, but are exiles 
while here, 

Preserve in their banishment, pure and un¬ 
broken, 

Some sweet treasured notes of their own 
native s])hcre. 

Though the dark clouds of sin may at times 
hover o’er us, 

And the discords of earth may their 
melody mar; 

Yet to spirits ledeem’d, some fiunt notes of 
that chorus 

Which is Ixirn of the blest, will be brought 
, from afar! Bar i on. 

SEA-VOYAGE.—A 

Save only that we w'eie mercifully pre¬ 
served from peril, we had in our eleven 
days’ voyage a compression of the expe¬ 
rience of all possible voyages. 1 could not 
help thinking that it set forth in similitude 
tlie history of many a Christian life. Calm 
at the .start; broken and troublcxl water 
when the Atlantic surges met us; heavy 
gales, blowing furiously against our pro* 
gross; a sea majestic in its wrath, now 
making the ship to shake with trembling, 
now dieiiching it with showers of spray; 
the presence of three large icebergs, beau¬ 
tiful but dangerous neighbours; a shroud of 
fog which wrapped the heavens from our 
sight for a day and a half, during which the 
clicary fog-hum groaned out its dirge-like 
sound ; calmer water as we approached tlie 
land, and then a biilliaiit sun, and a sea of 
exquisite beauty, as we sailed through tlie 
Narrows, and anchored in the fair haven. 
Du you not think that there are in our 
voyage the elements of a perpetual sermon ? 
Wliat he.srt, which has any experience of 
the ihingc of God, does not understand this 
vicissitude within itself? llo# often is the 
f.iir start for heaven clouded soon by op¬ 
position and difliculty; then the blasts of 
persecution are fierce, and the liilinws of 
assion are angry. Then the heart is fiostcd 
y the world’s chill neighbourhood, ordaik- 
ened by the gathering doubts which heap 
their shallows round it. Oh that the simili. 
tude may be carried on to the end! calm 
water coming with the latest sunrise, and 
an '* abundant entrance" and a joyous 
welcome at last 1—Pumshon. 

SEA-WEED.—An Address to m 
Piece of 

Exotic 1—from the soil no tiller ploi^hs. 
Save the rude sergsfresh stripling 
from a grove 

Above whose tops the wild sea-monsten 
rove; 
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Have not the genii harboured in the 
boughs, 

Thoa hlmy piece of wonder!—have not 
those 

Who still the tempest for thy rescue 
strove, 

And stranded thee thus far, the might to 
prove 

Of spirits, that the caves of ocean house ? 

How else, from capture of the giant-spray, 
Hurt-free escapest thou, slight ocean- 
flower? 

As if Arachuc wove, thus faultless lay 
The full developed forms of fairy bower ; 
Who that beholds thee thus, nor with 
dismay * 

Recalls the struggling thro’ the storm's 
dark hour I Schilllr. 

SEALS.—The History of 

The ancients endeavoured to prohibit the 
use of images of their idols on signs or 
seals ; but in \>rocess of time this was little 
regarded. It became customaiy to have 
the figures of Egyptian and other deities 
—os well as of heroes, monsters, fiicnds, 
ancestors, and even brutes—on their ring- 
seals. The use of them is of high antiquity, 
jezebel, in i Kings xxi., seals the orders she 
sent for Nabotlrs death with the king’s 
seal Pliny tells us that at Rome they were 
become of absolute necessity, inasmuch 
as a testament was null without the testa¬ 
tor’s seal and the seals of seven witnesses. 
It was the custom in the middle ages for 
the sovereign to add greater sanction, when 
sealing his mandates, by embedding three 
hairs from his beard in the wax; and there 
is still a charter of 1121 extant, which cun- 
tains, in the execution clause, words record¬ 
ing that the king had confirmed it by 
placing three hairs from his beard in the 
seal. The Ijptruscans scaled tre.'ities with 
blood, and dough or paste has been ’used. 
Wax is, however, the most usual substance, 
and the .several colours which we know are 
white, yellow, red, green, black, blue, and 
mixed.— Loakinu. 

SEASONS.—The March of tlic 

So forth issew’d the seasons of the yeare: 
First, lusty Spring, all digbt in leaves of 
flowres 

That freshly budded and new bloosmcs 
did iieare, 

In which a thousand birds had built their 
bowres 

That sweetly sung to call forth para- 

And in his hand a javelin he did lieare, 
And on his head (as fit for war-like 
stoures) 
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A guilt engraven motion he did weare, 

That as some did him bve, so others did 
him feare. 

Then came the jolly Sommer, being d^ht 

In a thin silken cassock coloured .greenc. 
That was unlyned all, to be more li^t; 

And on his head a girlond well beseene 

He wore, from which as he had chauffed 
been 

The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he 
bore 

A bowe and shafies, as he in fornest 
greene 

Had hunted late the libbard or the Imre, 
And liow would bathe hislimbes wiih labor 
heated sore. 

Then came the Autumne all in yellow 
clad, 

As though he joyed in his pleatious store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, 
full glad 

That he had banisht hunger, which to- 
fore 

Had by the belly oft him ]nnchid sore : 
Upon his head a wreath, that was ennild 

With ears of cum of c\ery sort, he 
bore; 

And in hi.s hand a sickle he did hoUle, 

To reap the ripened fruits the which the 
earth had void. 

Lastly, came Winter eloathed in frize, 

Chattering his teeth for cold that did him 
chill; 

Whilst on his hoary heal'd his breath did 
freese, 

And the dull drops, that from his purp'ed 
bill 

As from a limbeck, did adown distill: 

In his right hand a tipped stafle he held. 

With which his feeble steps he stayed 
still; 

For he was faiut with cold, and weak with 
ekl, 

That scarse his loosed limbs he able was 
to weld. Spenser. 

'k 

SECRECY.—Addicted to 

People addicted to secrecy are so without 
knowing wliy ; the}’ are not so for cause, 
but for secrecy's sake.—H azlitt. 

SECRECY—Defined. 

It is a mixture of cowardice and conceit 
—Hazliit. 

SECRECY.—A Habit of 

Talkers and futile persons are commonly 
vain and credulous withal; for he that 
talketh what he knoweth, also talk 
what he knoweth not; ther«ore set it down 
that a habit of secrecy is both politic and 
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moral; aod in this part it is good ; that a 
man’s fime gives his, tongue leave to speak; 
for the discovery o’f a man’s self by the 
tracts of his countenance, is a grpt weak¬ 
ness and betra]ring, by how much it is many 
times more marked and believed than a 
man’s words.—L ord Bacon. 

SBCRBCY—the Soul of Great DesiRna. 

Secrecy has been well termed the soul of 
all great designs ; perhaps more has been 
effected by concealmg our own intentions 
than by discovering those of our enemy. 
But great men succeed in l>oth.—CoLTtJN. 

SECRET.—^The Betrayal of a 

Thou Last betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it. 

Longfeux>w. 

SECRET.—The Difficulty of Keeping a 

Nothing is so oppressive as a secret: it 
is difficult for ladies to keep it long; and 
I know even In this matter a good number 
of men who are women.— Fontaine. 

SECRET.—Giving up Part of a 

He who gives up the smallest part of a 
secret has the rest no longer in his power. 
—Richter. 

SECRET.—Intrusting Another with a 

You should be careful not to intrust 
another unnecessarily with a secret which 
it may be a hard matter for him to keep, 
and which may expose him to somebody’s 
displeasure when it is hereafter discovered 
that he was the olncct of your confidence. 
Your desire for aid or for sympathy is not 
to be indulged by dragging other people 
into your misfortunes. There is as much 
responsibility in imparting your own secrets 
as in keeping those of your neighbour.— 
Darlby. 

SECRETS.—Fond of 

•None are so fond of secrets as those who 
do not mean to keep them ; such persons 
covet secrets, as a spendthrift covets money, 
for the purpose of circulatioa— Colton. 

SECRETS.—Keeping 

A maui can keep the secrets of another 
better than his own; a woman, on the con¬ 
trary, keeps her own better than that of 
anoCber.—L a BrovSrs. 

88CRBT8.—Telling . 

Tp tell our own secrets is often folly; to 
commanicate those of others is treachery. 
—Dr. Johnson. 


SECTS.—The Strength of 

The effective strength of sects is to 
be ascertained merely by counting heads.— 
Macaulay. 

SECTS AND MORALITY. 

Sects are different, because they come 
from men; morality is everywhere the 
same, because it comes from God.— Vol¬ 
taire. 

SECURITY."The Danger of 

He shall spurn death, scorn fate, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear; 
And you all know security 
Is mortal’s chiefest enemy.—SllAK.srEAK]. 

SECURITY.—Falae 

It resembles a flash of lightning, which 
ushers in a loud clap of thunder ; or u is 
like a profound calm at sea, which is gen¬ 
erally succeeded by a dreadful storm.—VV. 
Secker. • 

SEEING—{« Believing.' 

One eye-witness weighs 
More than ten hear-&ays. Seeing is be¬ 
lieving, 

All the world over.—PLAUTUS. 

SEEMING.—Alt Live by 

All live by seeming; 

The beggar b^ with it, and the gay 
courtier 

Gains land and title, rank and rule, by 
seeming; 

The c1ei]gy scorn it not, and the bold 
soldier 

Will eke with it his service.—All admit it. 
All practise it; and he who is content 
With showing what he is, shall have small 
credit , 

In church, or camp, or state—so wags the 
world. Sir W. ScorT. 

SELF.—Speaking of 

The more you speak of sel^ the more 
you are likely to lie.—Z immerman. 

SELF.—Hinking of 

Some perrons can neither stir band nor 
foot without making it clear they are think¬ 
ing of themselves, and laying little traps for 
approbation.—S. Smith. 

8BLF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

Happy is the man who has become well 
acquainted with himself, he sees no greater 
misfor'.une in dying than in being bom. 
He goes as he has come.—D’iitNAVLT. 
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SELF-APPROBATION. 

A niiui’s first care should be to'avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart; his next to 
escape the Censures of the world. If the 
last interferes with the former, it ought to 
be entirely neglected ; but otherwise there 
cannot be a neater satisfaction to an 
honest mind, than to see those approba¬ 
tions which it gives itself, seconded by the 
applauses of the public.—AnuisoN. 

SELF-CONCEIT. 

Those who, from conceit and vanity, 
have neglected looking out of themselves, 
have from that time not only ceased to ad¬ 
vance and improve in their performances, 
but have gone backward. They may be 
compared to men who have lived upon 
their principal until they are reducetl to 
beggary and left without resources.—Silt 
J. REYN0I.I)S. 

SELF-CONDEMNATION. 

We many times condemn othcis and 
therein pass sentence against ourselves: 
thus Ju<lah said of Tamar -“Unng her fortli 
and let her Ire burnt,” not considering that 
he spake the word against his own soul. 
'J'hiis David to Nathan—“I'he man that 
hath done this thing shall die,” not consid¬ 
ering that he was the man. - Vlnning. 

8eLf.conpidencb. 

It is storied of two men, named Denton 
and Wolsey, that the one was very fearful 
he should deny the cause of t'hrist were he 
but called to make ynofe^sion thereof: the 
other, which was Denton, sliow'ed a great 
deal of confidence, as being able to stand 
upon his own legs; but being both cast 
into prison, and pul to the trial, Wolsey 
stands up for the cause of Uod, and 
having no other foundation but what was 
laid in Jesus Christ, suffers martyrdom j 
whilst Denton, for all his great show, 
played the rmt^ado, and turned, like a 
weather-cock, witli the time. lJut it so 
fell out—that he who would not willingly 
burn for religion, was afterwards unwil¬ 
lingly burned, in the saving of his own 
house, then on fire.— J. Foxe. 

SELF-CONQUEST. 

The bravest trophy ever man obtain’d, 

Is that which o'er himself, himself hath 
gained. Stirling. 

SELF-CONTROL. 

Sir Zisnc Newton’s temper, !t is said, 
wan so (kiual and mild, that no accident 
could disturb it; a remarkable instance 
of whir* is related u followsIsaac 
had a favourite little dog, which he called 
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Diamond. Being one evening called out 
of his study into the next room, Diamond 
was left behind. When Sir Isaac returned, 
having been absent but a few minutes, he 
had the mortification to find that Diamond 
had overturned a lighted candle among 
some papers, the nearly finished labottf of 
many years, which were soon in Qames, 
and almost consumed to ashes. This loss, 
from Newton’s advanced age, was irrepa¬ 
rable ; but without at all punishing the dog, 
he exclaimed—“O, Diamond, Diamond! 
you little know the mischief you have 
done!”— Akvine. 

SELF-CULTURE. 

An earnest purpose finds timet, or makes 
lime, for self-culture. It seizes on spare 
niopients, and turns fragments to golden 
account. And it is astonishing how fruit¬ 
ful of improvement a shoit season becomes 
when eagerly seized and faithfully usetl.- - 
Dr. Chanmjng. 

SELF-DECEPTION. 

It many times falls out that we deem 
ourselves muih deceived in others, because 
we first deceived ourselves.—S jr P. 
Sidney. 

SELF-DEFENCE. 

.Self-dcfeiite is Nature’.^ eldest law.— 
Dryijen. 


Men have the right of killing in self- 
defence.—M ontesquieu. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

It cannot but at first appear futile to 
assert the expediency of selAdenial for its 
own sake, when for so many sakes it is 
every day necessary to a far g^-cater degree 
than any of us practise it. Bui I lielieve 
it is just because we do not enough acknow¬ 
ledge or contemplate it as a goim in itself, 
that w'e are apt to fail in its duties when 
♦they become imp^ative, and to calculate 
with some partiality vthclher the good pro¬ 
posed to others measures or warrants the 
amount of grievance to ourselves, instead of 
accepting with gladness the opportunity of 
sacrifice as a personal advantage.—II USKIN. 


’Tis much the doctrine of the times that 
men should not please themselves, but deny 
themselves everything they take delight in ; 
not look upon b^uty, wear no good dothes, 
eat no go^ meat, etc., which seems the 
greatest accusation that can be upon the 
Maker of all good things. If they are not 
to be used, why did Cod make them?— 
Seldxn. 



BBX.F-DS»KDBNeE. 


SBLF^MBRBIMBMT. 


8BLr4>&PBMDBNCB. 

1 Tfrill stand no more 

On others’ legs, nor build one joy without 
me. 

If ever I be worth a house again, 
ni build all inward i not a light shall opc, 
The common outway: no expense, no ait, 
No ornament, no door, will T use there; 
Bat raise all plain and rudely like <i rampire 
Against the false society of men, 

That still batters 

All reason piece-meal; and, for earthly 
greatness. 

All heavenly comforts rarifies to air. 

I’ll therefote live in dark ; and all my light. 
Like ancient temples, let in at my top; 
That were to turn one’s back to ml the 
wortd. 

And only look at heaven.— Chapman. 
SELP-BSTBBM. 

I put no account on him who esteems 
himself just as the popular breath may 
chance to raise him.—G oethe. 

sblp.bxamiNation. 

Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou 
hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the 
past day. Where have I turned aside from 
rectitude? What have I been doing? 
What have I left undone which I ought to 
have done? Begin thus from the first act, 
and proceed; and, in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done, be trouble, and re¬ 
joice for the good.— Pythagoras. 

SBLP-GOVBRMMENT. 

He that would govern others, first should be 
The master of himself,—richly endued 
With depth of understanding, height of 
knowledge.— Massinger. 

SBLP-HBLP. 

Tlus is the root of all genuine growth in 
the individual; and, exhibited in the lives 
of many, it constitutes the true source of 
national rigour and strength.— Smiles. 

0BLF.1NTBRB8T 

Man would contend that two and two 
cBd not make four if his interest were affec¬ 
ted by this position.—H obbes. 

8BLF18HMBS8. 

Selfishness is that detestable vice whidK 

no one wiB forgive in others, and no one is 

without in himself. —H. W. Bbecuek. 

* 

SBLP-XMOWLBDOB. 

Know thVsblf is one of the most useful 
and eon^irdieiisive precepts in the whole 


moral system; and it is well known in 
how gret^t a veneration this maxim was 
held % the ancients; and in how high 
esteem the duty of self-examination is 
necessary to it. Thales, the Milesian, the 
prince of the philosophers, who flourished 
about A.M. 3530 , and was contemporary 
with Josiab, Icing of Judah, is said to be 
the first author of it; who used to say— 
that “for a man to know himself is the 
hardest thing in the world.’’ It was after¬ 
wards adopted hy Cliylon, the Lacedae¬ 
monian ; and is one of tho<ie three precepts 
which Pliny affirms to have been consecrated 
at Delphos in golden letters. It was aftei- 
wards greatly admired, and frequently 
adopted by others, till at length it acquired 
the authority of a divine oracle, and was 
supposed to nave been given originally by 
Apollo himself. Of which generm opinion 
Cicero gives us this reason—“ because it 
hath such a weight of sense and wisdom 
in it, as appears too great to be attributed 
to any man.” And this opinion, of its 
coming originally from Apollo himself, 
perhaps was the reason that it was writteu 
in golden capitals over the door of his 
temple at Delphos.— W. Mason. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Self-love is the love of selfi and of 
everything for the sake of self. When 
fortune gives the means, selPlove makes 
men idoltsc themselves, and tyrannize over 
others. It never rests or fixes anywhere 
from home. If it settle on external things, 
it is only as the bee doth on flowers, to 
extract what may be serviceable. Nothing 
is $0 impetuous as its desires ; nothing so 
secret as its designs ; nothing so artful as 
its conduct. Its suppleness is inexpressible ; 
its metamorphoses surpass those of Ovid, 
and its refinements those of chemistry. We 
can neither fathom the depth, nor penetrate 
the obscurity of its abyss. • * * The 
sea is its representative; in the flux and 
reflux of whose waves it may find a Uvely 
expression of the turbulent succession oS. 
its thoughts, and of its eternal motion.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

SELF-MERRIMENT. 

And therein sat a lady fresh and fajjnfe, 
Makhng sweele solace to herseife alone ; 
Sometimes she song as loud as larke in 
Byre, 

Sometimes she laught that nigh her breath,' 

wasmne; 

’ Yet was uiere not with her else afw one 

I That to her might move cause or merri¬ 
ment i 

Hitter ofmirth enough, t||ough there were 

' none 

s 
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She tiolUd diev%, and thousand waies 
invent 

To foede hOr foolish humour and vaine 
» joBiment. Spenseii. 

SaCr-MUfeDBR. 

Those nen who destroy a healthful con* 
sdtulioR of body by Intemperanee, as mani¬ 
festly Idll themselves as those who hang, or 
or drown themselves.-i*SHKaLOCK. 

8BLP-OPXN ION ATBD. 

I know what’s what, I know on which 
side 

My bread i$ buttered. Ford. 

SELF-PRAISE. 

It U a sign that your reputation i'> .small 
and sinking, if your own tongue must praise 
yuu; and it is fiiisomc and unpleosmg to 
others to hear such commendations — 
Addison. 

SBLP-PRIDB. 

Self-pride is the eldest daughter of self- 
love; and this it is that oonsolcb us on 
many occasions, and exhilaiates ns on 
more; it lends a spring to oui joys, and a 
pillow to our pains; it heightens the rest 
of our reception, and .sevens the asperity 
of our repuw; and it is not until this is 
mortally wounded within us that the spirit 
to endure expires. This Sdf-pride is the 
common friend of our humanity, and, like 
the bell of our church, is resorted to on 
all occasions; ifc ministers alike to our 
festivals or our fasts, our merriment oi our 
mourning, our weal or our woe.— Codton. 

8BLF-RBPRQACH. 

After abdicating his throne and retiring 
to a mimastery, Charles the V., Emperor 
of Germany, passed away his time with 
mecilianical arts, particularly that of watch¬ 
making. One day he broke out with the 
exclamation—**what an egr^ious fool 
must 1 have been to have squandered so 
Wnicb blood and treasure, in an attempt to 
ubuke all men think alike, wh«i 1 cannot 
'ttyen make a few watches keep time toge- 
tMr!"—£. Davies. 

t 

•SL^*.RB8PECT. 

The truest self-respect it not to think of 
W. BEBCRBk. . 

A 

aBW';«itBilTSOU8NB88. 

.What h ^ rigbteonSMsi that men devise? 
iiWhah hRta sordid bargain for the skies ? 
But Christ as sooin wodm abdicate His own 
stoop from heaven to sell the proud a 
thimie. G,^ilssB£Rt. 
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8ELF-SACRIPI08, 

It is reported of Agrippina, the m<^ther 
of Nero, who bdtig told that if ever her 
son came to be an emperor he would be 
her murderer, made this reply 1 
am content to perish, if he may be em¬ 
peror.”—ABE. Seckek. 

SELF-SEEKERS. 

How many are there who have occupied 
public places with private spirits I While 
they pretended to undertake everything for 
the good of others, they undertook noming 
but for the good of themselves. Such 
suckers at the roots have drawn away the 
sap and nourishment fromUhe tree. They 
have set kingdoms on fire, that they might 
roast their own venison at the flames. 
These drones, stealing into the hive, have 
fed upon the honey, while the labouring 
bees have famished. They never want fiie 
so long as any yard aifords them fuel: they 
enrich their own sideboard with other men’s 
plate.—W. Secker. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

Self-sufliciency is a miserable insuffi¬ 
ciency. —PuLsroRD. 

SELF-WILL. 

.Self-will is so ardent and active, that it 
will break the world to pieces to mako a 
stool to sit upon.—R. Cecil. 

SENSATION.—The Highest Pleasure of 

The highest pleasure of sensation comes 
through the eye. She ranks above ail the 
rest of the senses in dignity. He whose 
eye is so refined by discipline that he can 
repose with pleasure upon the serene out¬ 
line of beautiful form, has reached the 
purest of the sensational raptures.—F. W. 
Kobektsqn. 

SENSE.—Commup 

The complement of those cc^ilions or 
convictions which we receive from nature, 
which all men possess in common, and by 
which tliey test the truth of knowl^m and 
the morality of actions.—S ir W. Hamil¬ 
ton. 

SBNSE.—^'Oood 

Good sense is the same in all ages; and 
ooune dS time rather improves than im¬ 
pairs hm-. What has been, may be again: 
another Homm' and another Viigp may 
posribly arise from those veiy causes which 
prodttcM the first; though it would be pre- 
Bumprimi to affirm that my such have yet 
appeared. —Damot. 
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SSM^B.—Writiiic 0«M 

For not t})e desk with silver luuls, 

Nor buresn of expence. 

Nor stondish weli-japanned, avails 
To wnting of good sense. 

Dean Swift. 

SBN8B8.—The Action of the 

To see, to hear, to smell, to touch, to 
taste, are processes which appear to be per¬ 
formed instantaneously, and which really are 
performed with extraordinary rapidity, in a 
person who observes them in himself; but 
they were not always performed thus 
rapidly; they are processes acquired, 
businesses learned;—processes and busi¬ 
nesses acquired and leam^ not without 
the cost of m,my efforts and much labour. 
And the same is true of the muscles of 
volition. How many efforts are made 
before the power of distinct articulation is 
acquired' how many befoie the infant can 
stand 1 how many iiefore the child can 
walk!— Dr. S. Smith. 

SENSIBILITIES.—Pine 

Fine sensibilities arc like woodbines, 
delightful luxuries of beauty to twine round 
a soLd, upright stem of understanding; but 
very poor things if, unsustained by strength, 
they aie left to creep along the ground.— 
Foster. 

SENSIBILITY.—The Guehea of 

Beautiful are the gushes of sensibility 
from a manly soul,—as if from some noble 
mountain, with granite heart and crest of 
cedar, there should issue a crystal nil, 
tinghtening the landscape with its dimpled 
beauty, or flashing aicnly beneath the set¬ 
ting sun.— PUNSHON. 

SENSIBILITY AND INSENSIBILITY. 

Too much sensibility creates unhappiness, 
too mucdi insensibility creates cnmA^— 
TALtEYRAMD, 

SENSIBILITY AND REASON. 

Sensibility is like the stars, that can lead 
only when the sSy is clear. Reason is the 
magnetic nefidle, which guides the ship 
when ^the Nats are wrapt in darkness.—£ir. 
HEber. 

8SMSDAL1TT.—ladulgeoeea in 

Indulgences in sensuality derive their 
strength more from habit than from the 
consent of the wilL—J. Johnson. 

SENTIMENT.—Tbe Bxprmslon of 

Sentiment expresses, in my opinion, very 
happily, those compla determinations m 
the mind wUeb theco-opentdon 


of OUT entire rational pewetn, and of our 
moral feelings.—D. Stewaat. 

SENTIMENT.-Public 

Public sendment is like atmUery, whioh 
protects the city that is behind it, but 
sweeps vnth destincHon all the plain that 
is before it. It powerfully restrains men 
from doing wrong; but when they have 
done wrong, it sets itself aa powerffi^ 
against them. The height of Dover Clim 
would prevent a man rrom lumping into 
the sea; bat once amid the tnunaer of the 
waves, and what chance would there be 
for him to climb tbe ste^?—H. W. 
Beecher. 

SENTIMENTALISM—Defined. 

Sentimentalism is that state in which a 
man speaks deep and true, not because he 
feels thin^ strongly, but because he 
perceives that they are beautiful, and that 
It is touching and fine to say them—things 
wliicb he fam would feel, and fandes that 
he does feel.—^F. W. Robertson. 

SEPTEMBER.—The Month of 

We watch the summer leaves and flowers 
decay, 

And feel a sadness o’er the spirit thrown, 
As if the beauty fading fkst away 
From Nature’s scenes, would leave onr 
hearts more lone, 

More desolate when sunny hours are 
gone,— 

And much of joy from outward things 
we find, 

But more from treasures that may be our 
own. 

Through winter’s storm, the higher hopes 
of nund,— 

The trust which soars from earth—earth 
has no chains to bind.— Peabody. 

SERMON.—The Definition of a 

It is not an essay r^ before a selection 
of judges; nor a paper in a reviewto amuse 
or to give instruction jipon some Sfcuhur 
topic. It deals with thiqgs Sacred, eteinaL 
spiritual, of inexhaustible vali»>; it is’fin 
address to the intellect, the heor^ Con* 
science; whose design is to penuade, to 
instruct, or to comfort; the preacher show¬ 
ing all the humility of the ChriNkn, aU the 
oandonr of tbe reasonar, all the fiympsfhy 
of Ihe man; endeavoring to sw litw Of 
Umaell^ but to stand by, an4 m reason 
Rod Scripture jugne find pertuade for him. 

—COMMlNG. * 

B^RMON.—A Lent 

Nothing can justify a long sermon. If 
it Ve « good one^ it nm not oe long; and 
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SERVILITY. 


if it be A bad one, it oogiit not to be long. 
-Lamont. 

BSRIION.>.-Maklnc a 

One of the most important considerations 
in making a sermon is to disembarrass it as 
much as possible. The sermons of the last 
centurjr were like their large, unwieldy 
chairs. Men have now a far more true 
idea of a chair. They consider it as a 
piece of furniture to sit upon, and they 
cut away from it everything that embar¬ 
rasses and encuuibcrs it It requires as 
much reflection and wisdom to know what 
is not to be put into a sermon as what is.— 
R. Cecil. 


threw himself on his knees before his 
master, who was 'but too hi^y at this 
awful moment to press so aftectionate a 
frirnid to his bosom.—B uck. 

SERVANT.—A Good 

A good servant is a real God-send; but 
truly, it is a rare bird in the land.— Luther. 

SERVANTS.—Conduct toward 

Expect not more from servants than is just; 
Reward them well if they observe their 
trust; 

Nor them with cruelty or pride invade, 
Since God and Nature them our brothers 
made. Denuam. 


SERMON.—The Reautt of a 

Some years ago, a vessel which was 
blessed with a pious chaplain, and was 
Iraund to a distant part of the world, 
happened to be di lained by contraiy winds, 
over a Sabbath, at the Isle of Wight. 
The chaplain improved the opportunity to 
preach to the inhabitants. His text was— 
*< Be clothed with humility.” Among bis 
hearers was a thoughtless girl, who had 
come to show her fine dress, rather than 
to be instructed. The sermon was the 
means of her conversion. Her name was 
Elizabeth Wallbridge, the celebrated 
Dairyman’s Daughter, whose interest¬ 
ing history, by the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
has been printed in various langui^es, und 
widely circulated, to the .spirituaT benefit 
of thousands. What a reward was this for 
a single sermon preached “ out of season ! ” 
—Arvink. 


SERVANT.—The Domeatic 

Her humble lot is recogni/ed amid the 
provisions and commands of the Law, and 
was announced and defended by the thun¬ 
ders of Mount Sinai.— J. A. James. 


SERVANT.—A Faithful 

At the unjust banishment of the famous 
Bsrth^mi, It is said, his servant Lc Tellier 
came running up, just as his master was 
g^injj^into the carnage, with an order from 
^ Iwectory, permitting him to accompany 
his master. He delivered it to Augereau, 
who, having read it, s«ud—*• You ore deter¬ 
mined, then, to share the fate of these men 
who are' lost for ever? Whatever events 
await them, be assured they will never re¬ 
turn.” ” My mind is made up,” answered Le 
TelBer; shall be but too nappy to shore 
the miai^rtuiles of my master.'^ “ WelL 
then,” repil^ Aupeau; “go, fimatic, and 
petidi with him 1 *^ 0 ! the same time adding 
—“SbidienL let this man be watched as 
dosdy as uom miaqaeanta” Le TcUier 
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SERVANTS.—Pious 

Many a precious stone lies neglected upon 
the ground, but nevertheless continues to 
be a precious stone. The pearl oyster is 
roi^h and unsightly on the outside, but 
beautiful and bright within, and precious 
for what it contains. Even so pious ser¬ 
vants are often humble and despised in the 
world's eyes, but great in God’s.— Scrivkr. 

SERVICE.—Free 

God counts that free service which love 
dictates, and not necessity.— St. Augus¬ 
tine, 

SERVICE.—Lamenting the Lack of 

If I had served my God as raithfully as 
my king, He would not thus have forsami 
me.—C ardinal Wolsey. 


SERVICE.—Motives to t 

To serve man’s necessity is charitable ;’to 
serve his convcniency is warrantable; to 
serve his iniquity is blamcable; but to serve 
his purity is lionourable.—W. Secker. 


S^VICB.—The Reward of 


But, go to 1 Thv love 
Shall chant itselfvsts own beatitudes. 

After its own life-working. A'Cbild’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips dull make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee 
rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 


stroiu; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest 

Mrs. Brownino, 


SBRVILITY.^A Contrast in 


When 1 went to the Palace, I alighted at 
the grand staircase; 1 was Kcdved by the 
sticks gold and silver, and other officers ot 
the household, who called in tonorow tones 
from landing to landii^ and apaitmost to 
apaitment-^^Room for the'Lend Hi|^ 



SERVILITY. 


SHAKSRBARB. 


Chancellor of England." I entered the 
presence-chamber; I gave the seals to her 
Majesty ! I had the honour of kissing her 
hand; 1 left the apartment by another door, 
and found myself on aback staireme, down 
which I descended without any one taking 
any notice of me, until, as I was looking 
for my carriage at the outer door, a lackey 
bustled up, and with a patronizing air, said 
—“Lord Lyndhurst, can I do anything for 
you ? "—Lyndhurst. 

SERVILITY.—The Irkaomeness of 
There is nothing to me more irksome 
than to hear weak and servile people repeat 
with admiration every silly speech that falls 
from a person of mere rank aitd fortune. 
The nonsense m-ows more nauseous through 
the medium of their admiration, and shows 
the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
consider Fc»rtune as the goddess of wit. — 

SHfNSTONE. 

• 

SEVERITY—Allowable. 

Seventy is allowable where gentleness 
has no effect.—C orn LiLLh. 

SEWINQ—Characterised. • 

.Sewing is a sort of secret liandwriting, 
peculiar to women. Many a strange his¬ 
tory, many a life's poem, has been traced in 
thread by the needle, hemmed into sheets, 
darned into stockings to be trodden under 
a thankless foot, stitched into wrcathiiigs 
of dowers and garlands. Every day these 
records arc written, but never read. Cha- 
radlers marked in invisible ink will lie hidden 
in blank parchment, unsuspected, for years, 
and at last the breath of fire, like the touch 
of a wizard, will call them to light, and 
deliver their message. But no sage will 
ever translate the histories traced by the 
needle, of patience, of heroism, of passion, 
and anguisa How they are written and 
stored, these poems I Every household has 
ita stores of such family archives. In the 
linen chests they lie; on the shelves of deep 

f resses, in the drawers strewn with lavender, 
n the wardrobe hung with dresses, in the 
cupboard with mended hose; m the locked 
dnwer where the little trousseau is arranged, 
smooth and orderly, of the baby who died; 
in the trunks, padeed between laughing and 
crying; of the bride who will wortly go 
ftmh. If a light were suddenly given to 
read these hidden writings, what wild reve¬ 
lations, what beautiful lessons, what out¬ 
pourings of joy, what majestlb examples of 
endurance would not startle the world, and 
make it blush for the affectations it treasures 
in staring print I—Dickens. 

SEISS.—Improvement In the 
No improvement that takes place in 
atbOr of the sexes can posribljr be confined 


to itself; ^ch is a universal mirror to esdi; 
and the respective refinement of the one 
will always be in reciprocal proportion to 
the polish of the other.—'C olton. 

SEXTON.—The CallouBueBB of a 

See yonder maker of the dead man's 
bed— 

The sexton, hoaty-headed chronicle ! 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er 
stole 

A gentle tear. R. Blair. 

* SEXTON. The Grave of a 

.The glow-worm loves her emerald light to 
shed, 

Where now the sexton rests his hoary 
head : 

Oft as he turned the green sward with his 
spade, 

He Itcluied every youth that round him 
played ; 

And, calmly pointing where our fatheis 
lay, 

Roused us to rival each— the hero of his 
di:^. S. Rogkks. 

SHADE.—A Delightful 

Refreshing change ! where now tlic blazing 
sun? 

By short tmn.sition we have lo.st liU glare. 
And stepp’d at once into a cooler dime. 
How aiiy and how light the graceful arch, 
Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems ! while bcneatli 
The chequer’d earth seems restless as a 
flood 

Brush’d by the wind. So sportive is the 
light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they 
dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 
And darkening and enliglueiiiug, as Uie 
leaves 

Play wanton every moment, every spot. 

COWPBR. 

SHADOWS.—The Effect of 

Shadoi^ to-night 

Have struck mote terror to rite soul of 
Richard 

Than can the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers, 

Arm’d in proof. SllAKiPEARE., 

SHADOWS.—Kicslng 

Some there be that shadows kiss ; 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

SUAKSPkARE. 

SHAKSPSARE—Buloffleed. 

sfe WBS Hot 6f an t^e, but for all time ! 

Sweet swan of Avon {—Jonson. 
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SHBEP-S^EARINO. 


6HAX8PBARE—Eulogised. 

Shakvpeare had perceptions of everv 
hind ; he could think way. His mind 
might be compared to that monster the pro¬ 
phet saw in nis vision, which had ^ti all 
over ,— Foster. 


Far from the sun and suinmer*ga1e 
In thy ^reen lop was Nature’s darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, 

To him the mighty Mother did Unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched forth hi>< little arms and smiled. 
'I'liis pencil take (she said), whose colours > 
near 

Richly paint the vernal year; * 

Tiiine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy I 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of liorror that, and thrilling fears. 

Or ojTe the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears. T. (Jkay. 

SHAME-Abhorred. 

Shame is that which ambitious n.iluic 
abhors. -W. Si.fiirR. 

SHAME.—Definitions of 

painful sensation excited by a con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, or having done some¬ 
thing which injures reputation.—D r. W lb- 
si ER. _ 

It is Nature’s hasty conscience.—M aria 
IC lHJhWUKlU. 

SHAME.—The Memory of 

The vintage of a hundred years 
■Will never slake the memory of shame. 

P. J. Baii.ey. 

SHAME.—Shamelessness Added to 

lie that blushes not at his crime, but 
adds sliamelc'ssncss to shame, has nothing 
IcU to restore him to virtue.—B p. Ta\lor. 

SHAME.—Superior to 

Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail. 

Dr. Johnson. 

SHAMROCK.-Claiming the 

Says Valour—,** See, 

They spring for roe, 

Those le.ity gems of rooming I ” 

Says Ix»ve—** No, no j 
For me thw grow, 

My fragrant path adorning.” 

But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 

And cries—** Oh, do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three God-like friends— 

Love, Vaioar, Wit—for ever 1 ” 

O the ShamTDck,—the green, immortal 
Shamtock I 
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Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief. 

Old Erin’s native Shamrock ! 

T. Moore. 

SHAMROCK.—St. Patrick and the 

When SL Patrick first p|«ached the 
Christian faith in Ireland, before a, powerful 
chief and his people, when he sjwke of one 
God, and of the Trinity, the chief asked 
how one could be in three. St. Patrick, 
instead of attempting a theological defini¬ 
tion of the faith, tlionghl a simple image 
W'ould best serve to enlighten a simple 
people, and, stooping to the earth, he 
plucked from the green sod a shamroei, 
and holding up the trefoil before them, he 
bid them there behold one in .hree. The 
chief, struck by the illustration, asked at 
once to he baptized, and all his sept 
followed his example.— Lover. 

SHEEP.—The Uses of the 

Certainly, if created specially for his use, 
tliough the pride of the herald might pre¬ 
vent him from selecting it as in aught tyjMcal 
ot the human race, it w ould yet not be easy 
to instance a family of animals that h.ts 
ministered more extensively to his necessi¬ 
ties. I refer to the sheep,—^that soft and 
harmless creature that clothes civilised man 
everywhere in tlie colder latitudes with 
iis fleece,—tliat feeds him with its flesh,— 
that gives its liowels to l>e spun into thetal- 
gut with which he refits his musical instru¬ 
ments,—whose horns he has learned to 
fashion into a thousand useful trinkets,— 
and whose skin, converted into parchment, 
served to convey to later limes tfie thinking 
of the first full blow of the human intellect 
across the dreary gulf of the middle ages. 
—H. Miller. 

SHBEP-SHEARINO.—The Excitement«f 
In one diffusive band, 

They drive the troubled flocks, by many a 

Compet’d to where the ma^-mnning 
brook 

Forms a deep pool; this bank abrupt and 
high, 

And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore, 
Urged to the giddy brink ; mucii is the 
toil, 

The clamour much, of men, and boys, and 
dogs. 

Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the 
•. swain. 

On some impatient seizing, hurls them in: 
Embolden’d, then, nor hesitating mor& 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing 
wave^ 

And, panting, labour to the farther dune 
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Repeated this, till deep the wjtH-vrash’d 
Heece 

lias droak the flood, and from his lively 
haunt 

The trout is banish’d by the sordid stream; 
Heavy and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the humless race: where, as 
they spread 

Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray. 
Inly diatorbra, and wondering wm this 
wild 

Outrageous tumult means, their loud com- 
• plaints 

The country All; and, toss’d from rock to 
rock, 

Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous prcst,’d, 
Head above head: and, ranged in lusty 
rows, 

The shepherds sit, and whet th^sounding 
shmrs. 

The housewife waits to roll her fleecy 
stores, 

With all hor gay-dress’d maids attending 
round. 

One chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, and 
rays 

Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd- 
king : 

While the glad circle round them yield their 
souls 

To festive mirth, and wit that knows no 
gall. 

Meaniime their joyous task goes on apace ; 
Some, mingling stir the melted tar, and 
some. 

Deep on the new-.shom vagrant’s heaving 
side, 

To stamp the master’s cypher ready stand ; 
Others th’ unwilling wether drag along: 
And, glorying in his might, the stunly boy 
Holds by the twisted horns the indignant 
ram. 

Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 
How meek, bow patient, the miH creature 
lies; 

What softness in its melancholy iacc. 

What dumb complaininginnocence appears! 
Fear not, ye gentle ttil:^ ‘tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved; 
No, 'tis the tender swain’s well-guided 
shears. 

Who having now, to pay his annual care, 
Borrow’d your fleeoe, to you a cumbrous 
load, 

Will send you bounding to your hills again, 

J. Thomson. 

SHELL.-—The Fortnntlon of a 

A shell, whether ample or complicated 
in cratottt or colour, is Uie aggregate result 


of the functional operation of numberless 
minute membranous cells, the largest of 
which does not exceed one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, and in the majority of 
instances is less than one-thousandth of an 
inch. In the cavities of these microscopic 
chambers is deposited a crystalline carbonate 
of lime, which gives compactness to the 
beautiful dwelling-house, or rather coat of 
mail, that protects the tender mollusc. How 
astonishing is the reflection—that myriads of 
exactly Similar and exceedingly minute or¬ 
gans should so work in combination, that 
the result of their labours should present an 
edifice rivalling, nay, exceeding, in com¬ 
plexity, yet order of detail and perfection 
*of elaborate finish, the finest palaces ever 
constructed by man !—^JESSE, 

SHELLS.—The Non-Extinction of 

Not a single shell seems to have become 
extinct during the last six thousand years 1 
—H. Miller. 

SHEPHERD. -The Care of a 

Ah, gentle shepherd! thine the lot to lend, 
Of all that feel distress, the most assail’d, 
Feeble, defenceless : lenient Iw thy care; 
But spread around thy tend’rest diligence 
In flow’ry spring-time, when the new-dropt 
lamb, 

Totl’riug with weakness by his mother’s 
side, 

Feels the fresh woild about him ; and each 
thorn, 

Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet: 

Oh, guard his meek sweet innocence from 
all 

Th' innumerous ills that rush around his 
life! 

Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons 
prone, 

Circling the skies to snatch him from the 
plain; 

Observe the lurking crows, beware the 
brake, 

There the sly fox the careless minute waits ; 
Nor trust thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth 
nor sky; 

Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 
Kurus oft slings his hail: the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food; and oft the 
dam 

O’er her weak twins with empty udder 
mourns, 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of 
prey 

Aligh^ and hops in many toms aroun^, 
And tires her also turning: to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest, in thine arau. 
Gently convey to the warn cot, and ofl 
Between the lark’s note and the nightin¬ 
gale’s, 

Hb haagry bleating still with tqnd milk t 
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In this soft office may thy children join, 

And charitable actions learn in sport. 

Nor yield him to himself,< ere vernal airs 
SprinUe fhy Uttle croft with daisy dowers : 

Nor yet foi]get him : life has rising ills. 

Dykr. 

SHEPHERD,—The Happy 

Thrice, oh, thrice happy, shepherd’s life 
and state! 

When courts are happiness.’ unhappy pawns ! 
His cottage low, and safely humbW gate, 

Shuts out proud Fortune with her scums 
and fawns: 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep, 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to'^ 
keep; 

Himself as innocent as are his simple .sheep. 

P. Flktcher. 

SHILLING.—Having a 

Happy the man who, void of care and strife. 

In silken or leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling.—J. PuiMi'S. 

SHIP—Becalmed. 

Four days becalmed the vessel thus remains* 
And yet no hopes of aiding wind obtains ; 

For sickening vapours lull the air to sleep, 
And not a breeze awakes the silent deep. 

FALCONliR. 

SHIP.—The Captain of a 

The stately ship, with all her daring liand, 

To skilful Albert owned the chief com¬ 
mand ; 

Though trained in boisterous elements, his 
mind 

Was yet by soft humanity refined : 
liiach joy of wedded love at home he knew ; 
Abroad confessed the father of his crew ! 
Brave, libera], just—the calm domestic scene 
Hod o’er his temper breathed a gay serene. 
Him Science taught, by mystic lore, to trace 
The planets wheeling in eternal race: 

To mark the ship iu floating balance held, 

By earth attracted and by seas repelled ; 

Or point her devious track through climes 
unknown, 

That leads to every shore and every zone ; 

He saw the moon through heaven’s blue 
concave glide, 

And into motion charm di’ expanding tide; 
While earth impetuous round ner axle rolls. 
Exalts her watery zone, and sinks the poles; 
Light and attraction, from their genial 
source, 

He*saw still wandering with diminished 
force; 

While, on the margin of declining day. 
Night's shadowy cone rdnetant fuelts anvy. 
Inured to peril, with unconquered soul 
The diiefbeh^ tempestuous oceans roll} 1 
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O’er the wild surge, when dismal shades 
preside, 

His equal skill the lonely bark could guide; 
His genius, ever for th’ event pr^ar^, 

Rose with the storm, and all its dangers 
shared. Falconrk. 

SHIP.—The Convict 

Morn on the waters ! and, purple and bright 
Bur.sts on the billows the flashing of light; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on : 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, 
in the gale; 

The winds come around her, and murmur 
and song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her 
along. 

See J she looks up to the golden-edged 
clou(9, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in her 
shrouds: 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray. 
Over the waters, away and away ! 

Bright as the visions of. youth ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 
Who, as the beautiful p.ageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and ..luishineonhigh, 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh! there be hearts that are breaking below. 

Night on the waves ! and the moon is on 
high. 

Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her 
mi^t, 

And taming the clouds, as they pass her, 
to light; 

Look to the waters! asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-chcrish’d home on some deso¬ 
late plain! 

Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of 
night, 

Alone on the deCp, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty,—could deem, with 
a sigh. 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin. 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting 
within! « 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is mvid- 
ing 

Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not 
sever. 

Hearts that are parted and .broken for 
ever? 

Or dreams that he watches, aflpot on the 
wave. 

The death-bed of hop^ or the young spirit’s 
grave? T. K. Hbrvey. 
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SHIP.—The Definition of a 

A prison, with the chan^ of being 
drowned.—-D r. Johnson. 

SHIP.—The Diaadvantasee of a 

A ship is worse than a jail. There is, 
in a jail, better air, better company, better 
conveniency of every kind; and a ship has 
the additional disadvantage of being in 
danger. When men come to like a sea* 
life, they are not fit to live on land. Men 
go to sea, before they know the unhappi¬ 
ness of that way of life; and when they 
have come to know it, they cannot escape 
from it, because it is then too late to choose 
another profession; a-s indeed is generally 
the case with men when they have once 
engaged in any particular way of life.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

« 

SHIP—Sailing. 

Upon the gale she stoop’d her side, 

And bounded o’er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home; 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 

Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam. 

Sir W. Scott. 

SHIP—under Weigh. 

The tide is in, the breeze is fair, 

The vessel under weigh ; 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on, 

And throws aside the spray : 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-Jike, 

Reflects the deep blue skies; 

And, pointing to the destin’d course, 

The straighten’d pennon flies. 

T. H. Bayly. 

SHIPBOARD.—Night on 

To one unaccustomed to such scenes this 
is a very striking time on shipboard. After¬ 
wards, and when its novelty had long w^om 
off, it never ceased to have a peculiar in¬ 
terest and charm for me. The gloom through 
which the great black mass holds its direct 
and certain course; the rushing water, 
plainly heard, but dimly seen; the broad, 
white, glistening track that follows in the 
vessel’s wake; the men on the, look-out 
forward, who would be scarcely visible 
against the dark sky, but for their blotting 
out some score of glistening stars. The 
helmsman at the wheel, with the illumi¬ 
nated card before him, shining, a speck of 
light amidst the darkness, like something 
sentient, and of divine IntcUigence; the 
melancholy sighing of the wind through 
blodc, and rope, and chain; the gleaming 
forth of light from every xrevice, nook, and 
tiny piece of glass about the decks, as 
though the ship were filled with fire in 
hiding, ready to burst through any outlet, 


wild with its resistless power of death and 
ruin. At first, too, and even when the 
hour, and all the objects which it exalts, have 
come to be familiar, it is difficult, alone 
and thoughtful, to hold them to their proper 
shapes and forms. They change with the 
wandering fancy: assume the semblance 
of things left far away; put on the well- 
remem wred aspect of favourite places dearly 
loved; and even people them with shadows. 
Streets, houses, rooms; figures so like their 
usual occupants that they have startled me 
by their reality, which far exceeded, as it 
seemed to me, all power of mine to conjure 
up the absent; have, many and many a 
time, at such an hour, grown suddenly out 
of objects with whose real look, and use, 
and purpose, I was as well acquainted as 
with my own two hands.— Dickrns. 

SHIP-CABIN.—A 

The cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

SUAK.SPE.VRE. 

SHIPWRECK.—The Description of a - 

It comes! the dire catastrophe draws near, 
lushed furious on by Destiny severe: 

The r.hip hangs hovering on the verge of 
death, 

Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar 
beneath! 

In vain the cords and axes were prepared. 
For every wave now smites the quivering 
yard : 

High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful 
shade, 

Then on her burst in terrible cascade; 
Across the foundered deck o’erwhelming 
roar, 

And foaming, swelling, bound upon the 
shore. 

I Swift up the mounting billow now she 
I flies. 

Her shattered top half buried in the skies; 
Borne o’er a latent reef the hull impends, 
Then thundering on the marble crags de¬ 
scends ; 

Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion 
feels, 

And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels— 
Again she plunges I hark I a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the jock.—- 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal 
cries. 

The fated victims shuddering cast their 
eyes 

In wild despair: while yet another stroke, 
With strong convulsion rends the solid 
oak: 

Ah, Heaven 1—behold her crashing ribs 
divide I 

She Icosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o’er 
the tide. ' FalconbR. 
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SHIP-WRECKED.—The 

When fthe lno]£ the ground, 

She went to pieces like a lock of hay 
'I'ossed from a pitchfork. Ere it came to 
that, 

The captain reeled on deck with two small 
things. 

One in each arm—his little lad and lass: 
Their hair was long, and blew before his 
face. 

Or else we thought he had been saved; he 
fell. 

But held them fast. The crew’, jxjor luck¬ 
less souls I 

The breakers licked them off; and some 
wcie crushed, 

Some swallowed in the yeast, some flung I 
up dead. 

The dear breath beaten out of them: not 
one 

Jumped from the WTcck upon the reef to 
catch 

The hands that strained to reach, but 
tumbled back 

With eyes wide open,—^1 ngei,ow. 

SHOULDER.—The Seat of Strength 
in the 

The shoulder is the scat of strength in 
the human frame. A man can l)enr mure 
there tlian on any other part of his body. 
Hence, concemitig a man wlio has much 
depending upon him—numy weighty trans- 
nclions and serious responsibilities—it is a 
common proverbial saying, that “ he has a 
great <leai upon his shoulders.”— Dean 
M‘N£1LE. 

SHOWER.—Foretelling a 

Careful observeis may foretell the hour, 

By sure prognostic, when to dread a shower. 

Dean Swiit. 

SHOWERS.—April 

Down, down they come—those fruitful 
stores 1 

Tiiose earth-rejoicing drops! 

A momentary deluge puuiw. 

Then thin.s, decreases, stops. 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
liave circled out of sight, 

Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

But ycl Imhold—abrupt and loud. 

Comes dow'n the glittering rain; 

The farewell of a passing cloud. 

The fringes of her train.—C haucer. 

SHYNESS—no Virtue. 

A shy person not only feds pain, and 
^ives pain; but, what is the worst, he 
incurs blame, for want of that rational and 
manly confidence, which is so useful to those 
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who possess it, and so pleasant to those 
who witness, it. 1 am .severe against shy¬ 
ness, because it looks like a virtue without 
bing a virtue, and because it gives us fake 
notions of what the real virtue'is.—S. 
Smith. 

SICKNESS.—Good Derived from 

Health and the sun have been always 
sung and praised; I w'ill now celebrate 
sickness anci shade. I will celebrate thee, 
bodily sickness, when thou layest thy hand 
on the head and heart of man, and sayest 
to the sufferings of his spirit—“ Enough I ” 
Thou art called on earth an evil; ah ! how 
often art thou a good, a healing balsam, 
under whose benign influence the soul 
rests after its hard struggles, and its wild 
storms arc still I More than once hast 
thou prevented suicide, and preserved from 
madness. The terrible, the bitter words 
which destroy the heart are by degrees 
obliterated during the feverish dreams of 
illness; the terrors which lately seemed so 
near us are drawn away into the distance; 
we forget—God be thanked I—we foi^et; 
and when, at last, we arise with exhausted 
strength from tbe sick-bed, our souls often 
awake, as out of a long night, into a new 
morning. So many things, during the ill¬ 
ness of the body, conspire to soften tlie 
feelings ; tlie still room—^the mild twilight 
through the window-curtains — the low 
voices—and then, more than all, the kind 
words of those who,surround us—^their at¬ 
tention—their solicitude—perhaps a tear 
in their eyes—all this does us good—does 
; us essential good; and when the wise 
.Solomon enumerated all the good things 
which have their time upon earth, he forgot 
; to celebrate sickness among the rest.— 
Bremer. 

I 

SICKNESSES.—X^ong-contlnued 

Sicknesses, particularly if they are of long 
continuance, arc years of apprenticeship for 
tbe art of liviiig, and tlie forming of the 
mind.—N ovALis. 

SIDE.—A Oeubtful and a Safe 

In eve^ question of conduct, where one 
side is doubtful, and the other side safe, we 
are bound to take the safe side.—A dn. 
Paley. 

SIDES.—Hear both 

Hear one side, and yon wfll be in the 
dark ; hear both sides, and all will clear. 
—llAUfiURTON. 

SIGH.—A 

What is a sigh ? A sunny thought 
Of childhood clouded by a care 
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A hope of disappointment wrought:— 

A lover’s wish ;—a sinner’s prayer;— 
Man’s heritage!—an inward fight 
Prolong’d heyond the spirit’s power;— 
A breath which bears the soul to light 
When sadly closes life’s dark hour. 

S. G. GoouKicii. 

SIGHT.—The Sense of 

The author of the Book of Kcclesiastcs 
has told ns that “ the light is swcot, and it 
is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
the sun.” The sense of sight is indeed the 
highest bodily privilege, the purest physical 
pleasure, which man has derived from his 
(ireaior.—S. S.M1TJI. 

SIGHTS.~The Abidance of 
Sights, as they come .sooner to the eye 
than sounds to the car, so they abide longer: 
utidilde words are mure transient, visible 
wonls more permanent.—P. Goodwin. 

SILENCE.—The Advantage of 

1 hear other men’s imperfections, and 
conceal my own.—Z eno. 

• • 

SILENCE.—Approval by 

Silence gives consent.—G oi.dsmitu. 

SILENCE.—The Eloquence of 

Ambassadors were sent to Rome from 
the cities of Greece, to complain of tlie 
injuries done them by Philip, King of 
Maccdon; and when* the affair was dis¬ 
cussed in the Senate, betwixt Demetrius, 
the son of Philip, and the ambassadors, 
Demetrius was so overcome with the truth 
of their representations, llial he could make 
no defence, but blmhed exuaiingly. The 
Senate, less moved by the elocpience of t he 
ambassadors than i)y the still more eloquent 
silence of Demetrius dismissed the com¬ 
plaint.— Percy. 

SILBN CB.—Enforced 

The youthful warrior heard with silent 
woe j 

From his fair eyes the tears began to flow; 
Big with the mighty grief he strove to say 
What sorrow dictates, but no words found 
way. Pope. 

SILENCE—when with God. 

Calm and dewy os the soft stillness of the 
summer-night - is the silence into which we 
are led, when at last we yield ourselves 
• wholly to God. Then indeed we enter into 
rest. Then heat is quenched in sacred 
coolness, and anger sinks into shame, and 
wilfulness yokes itself to the car of duty, 
and perfect love casteth out fear]—D r. 
Raleigh. 


SILENCE—Invoked. 

Still-bom Silence ! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper licart ! , 

Offspring of a heavenly kind ! 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind ! 
Secrecy’s conficlanl, and he 
Who makes religion mystery ! 

Admiration’s speaking’st tongue! 
l.cave thy desert shades among 
Revureml hermits’ hallow’d cells, 

Where retired devotion dwells I 
With thy enthusiasms come, 

.Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb ! 

Flecknoe. 

SILENCE.—The Mind Mended in 

In silence mend wliat ills deform thy mind; 
But all ihy good impart to all thy kind. 

Stirling. 

SILENCE.—A Month’s 

There was no new speculation in the 
clubs and coteries of lAindon respecting 
the maiden speech of tlie new member, 
Lonl Brougham. From his impetuous 
and im))aliunt temperament, it was ex¬ 
pected that he would biii-st out with a 
liatniiig oiation the very night he took his 
scat. Hut to astonish his lriciid.s, and to 
pnive to the world his foil>earance and 
scll-coiilrol, he had made a vow that lie 
would be sileiu fur a month. Having 
actually kept iHIn vow in the midst of many 
tcniptatioiis to break it, he thought he had 
acquired a suflicient character for taciturnity 
to last him during the re.st of his life, and it 
was remarked that for the future he never 
was in his place a whole evening in either 
house of parliament without regularly or 
irregularly more tiian once taking part in 
the (lisciLssions. —Lukd CampDELL. 

SILENCE.—A Region of 

The region we hatl lately p<issed seemed 
nearly destitute of human beings. Ihe 
iirute creation also had de'>ei'ted the shores; 
the tracks of deer were no longer to be 
seen ; nor was there on aquatic bird on the 
whole extent of the canal; animated nature 
seemed nearly exhausted ; and her awful 
silence was only now and then interrupted 
by the croaking of a raven, the breatliing 
of a seal, or the scream of an eagle. Kven 
tliese solitary sounds were so seldom heard, 
that the rustling of the breeze along the 
shore, assisted by the silemn silente that 
prevailed, gave rise to ridiculoas suspicions 
in ou* seamen, of hearing rattlesnakes and 
otlier hideous monsters in the wilderness, 
which was composed (>f the productions 
alreacy mentions, but which appeared to 

S ow with infinitely less vigour than we 
d been accustomed to witness.—V an* 
COWER. 
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SILENCE.—The Responee of 

Silence is the safest response for all the 
contradiction that arises from impertinence. 
Vulgarity, or envy. —Zimmkkuan. 

SILENCE.—The Worth of 

Silence is the understanding of fools, and 
one of the virtues ot the wise.— Bunnaud, 

SIMILITUDE AND COMPARISON. 

The distinction between similitude and 
comparison is—^vhal the former has refer* 
enre to the quality, tlie latter to the quau- 
ti/y. Comparison is between more or less; 
similitude Ls between good and bad. Han¬ 
nibal—hung like a tempest on the declivi¬ 
ties of the Alps—IS a likeness by similitude. 
The sublimity of the Scriptural Prophets ' 
exceeds tliat of Homer as much as thunder 
is louder than a whisper, is a likennss by 
comparison.-nj. Aim ms. 

SIMPLETON.-The Advice of a 

A simpleton sonicruncs {pves important 
advice. — BuiLitAi. 

SIMPLICITY.—Affected 

Affected simplicity is a subtle deception. 
—La RoChefoucaui.d. 

SIMPLICITY.—Majesty in 

There is a majesty in simplicity which is 
far above the quaintness of wit.—P ope. 

SlMPLlCITY-^in Nature and Art. 

Simplicity 

Is Nature’s first step, and the last of Art. 

P. J. Bailey. 

SIMULATION—sometimes Beneffcial. 

Though an ill mind appear in simulation. 
And, for the must part, such quality 
offends ; 

'Tis plain that this in many a situation 
Is found to further beneficial ends, 

And save from blame, and danger, and 
vexation; 

Since wc converse not always with our 
friends. 

In this, less clear than crowded, mortal 
life. 

Beset with snares, and full of envious strife. 

Ariosto. 

SIN.—The Curse of 

O Sin ! how hast thou curst us! Thou 
hast thrown up a barrier between ourselves 
and Cod; with thy chilling breath thou 
hast extinguished the light of our house¬ 
hold joTC; thou hast unstrung our harp, 
and niied the air with discordant cries; 
thou hast unsheathed the swonl, and 
bathed it in human blood ; thou hast dug 
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every grave in the bosom of the fair earth ; 
but for thee we should not have known the 
name of widow, or orphan, tear and s%h, 
sorrow and death; but for thee our hearts 
had keen untom by a p-ang, and our Joy 
pure as the ecstacies of heaven! — Dr. 
Parker. 

SIN.—Custom in 

Crows are fair with crows ; 

Custom in sm gives sin a lovely dye; 
Blackness in Moors is no deformity. 

Decker. 

BIN.—The Death of 

There is nothing so hard to die as sin. 
An atom may kill a giant, a word may 
break the peace of a nation, a spark burn 
up a city; but it requires earnest and pro¬ 
tracted stmgglcs to destroy sin in the soul. 
—Dr. Thomas. 

SIN.—Death Preferred to 

I fear nothing in this world mure than 
.sin ; and whatever liberties 1 have formerly 
taken, I would rather now submit to be 
torn to pieces by w'ild beasts th.an know¬ 
ingly or willingly commit any sin against 
God.— Gouomar. 

SIN—Defined. 

It i.s the voluntary departure of a moral 
agent from the known rule of rectitude or 
duty prescribed by God j or, in the briefer 
phrase of .Scripture, it is " the transgression 
of the law."— Dr. Thompson. 

BIN.—The Denial of Original 

A pious minister, having preached on 
the doctrine of original sin, was afterwards 
waited on by some persons who stated their 
objections to what he had advanced. After 
hearing them, he said—** I hope you do not 
deny actual sin, too ?” “ No,” they replied. 
The good man expressed his satisfaction at 
their acknowledgment; but to show the 
fully of their opinions in denying a doc¬ 
trine so plainly taught in Scripture, he 
asked them—** Did you ever see a tree grow¬ 
ing without a root ?”— J. G. Wilson. 

SIN.—The Fear of 

Wiien Eudocia angrily threatened Rt. 
Chrysostom with banishment, he calmly 
replied—** Go, tell l«r I (ear nothing but 
sin,”—W. Secker. 

SIN.—‘The Porplvenees of 

When fJod forgives sin, He does It in¬ 
stantly, freely, fully, everlastingly.—^D r.' 
Davies. 

BIN.—A Little 

Know a&suredly that nothing in or about 
sin car be—except in the relation of words 
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—“Utile;” that sin is and ever must be 
sin, and sin only, and sin absolutely, and 
sin eternally. The smallest neglected spark 
of fire has flashed out into a confla¬ 
gration ; the smallest neglected leak has 
sunk the proudest ship; the smallest neg¬ 
lected sickness has “ brought down” to the 
grave; and the smallest consciously neglect¬ 
ed, unconfessed, and therrfore unpardoiied 
sin will lose you, O man! O woman ! 
thy soul!— Grosart. 

SIN.—The Means of Mortifying; 

Five persons were studying what were 
the best means to mortify bin : one said—to 
meditate on death ; the second—to medi¬ 
tate on judgment; the third—to meditate 
on the joys of heaven ; the fourth—to medi¬ 
tate on the torments of hell; the fifth—to 
meditate on the blood and sufferings of 
Jesus Christ; and certainly the last is the 
choicest and strongest motive of all.—T. 
Bkuoks. 

SIN.—A Question reg;arding 

Al a missionary station among the flot- 
tentots, the question was proposed—“Do 
we possess anything that wc have not 
received of God ? ” A little girl of five years 
old immediately answered—“Yes, jiw.”— 
Arvinr. 

SIN.—Sins will Follow a 

Where one sin has enteied, legions will 
force their way through the same breach.— 
Prof. Rogers. 

*S1N.—No Sorrow too Intense for 

Think of the grand harmony of the 
mord universe, all deranged by this vile 
discord of evil; think of the disturbing 
element, which has not only smitten the 
earth with a curse, and plunged its inhabi¬ 
tants under the shadow of a terrible penalty, 
but which dashes like an angry breaker 
against the throne of the Divine, intercept¬ 
ing God’s complacency in the perfection of 
the creatures that He has made ; think of 
a taint so thorough, and a taint so gencml, 
that it can be eradicated only by a new ex¬ 
pedient of mercy, that it can be healed only 
by an exhausting of tlic very fulness of 
heaven; think of God’s outraged honour 
and violated law ; think of your own neg¬ 
lected opportunity and forfeited privilege, 
and then say if any sorrow can be too in¬ 
tense and too absorbing, whetlicr it moan in 
speechless agony, or whether it charge the 
head with waters, and turn the eyes into a 
fountain of tears.— Punshon. 

A 

SIN.—The Tenibleneis of 

Ah I sin is a terrible thing, whether it 
ripens a city for divine vengeance, or | 


whether it only ruins a soul! No night 
can be so dark as its shadow: no misery 
so_ bitter os that which it breeds ; no earthly 
misfortune so appalling as the stupendous 
and remediless disaster in which it ends ; 
for “sin, when it is finished, bringeth fonh 
death.”—D r. Raleigh. 

SIN.—The Universality of 

The exi.-tcnce of sin ; of sin, as an ac¬ 
knowledged fact—of sm as an acknow¬ 
ledged evil which has not only tainted the 
nature, but which has poured its corrup¬ 
tion upon every jjart of every man ; found 
everywhere, alike in the crowded cily- 
streelS), and among the scantier tribes of 
the Savannah; alike where refinement and 
civilization gild and soften crime, and 
where in the 'swarthy bearded Druse it 
reigns tamele.ss as the pennon that flutters 
upon the lance of his djeereed; alike in 
sordid man and lost woman, in geneious 
youth and smiling babe—in all circum¬ 
stances, in all count ric.s, in all parallels of 
latitude, in all diversities of language, 
there is no escajic, and there is no excep¬ 
tion from thjb disastrous uniformity of evil. 
Tlie fountain has been corrupted, and the 
streams of necessity must flow polluted 
and impure. I'lvery mouth must be stopped, 
for all the world is guilty before God.— 
PUNsHON. 

SINAI.—Mount 

Standing in the midst of some of the 
most desolate scenery in the world, Mount 
Sinai lifts its huge form into the heavens 
like some monster slumbering in conscious 
strength. Its bald and naked summit, its 
barren and rocky sides, and all its sombre 
features, conespond perfectly to the sur¬ 
rounding scene. It is a wild and desolate 
spot; and were there even no associations 
connected with it, the loneliness and gloom 
that surround it would arrest the traveller, 
and cause him to shudder as he pitched his 
tent under its shadow. But Mount Sinai 
has associations that render it chief among 
the Sacred Mountains. The moral,—the 
divine instructions given to man from iis 
summit, are, of course, the things of prime 
importance; but 1 streak only of the out¬ 
ward scenes amid which they were im¬ 
parted Behold the white tents of Israel, 
scattered like snow-flakes at the Irase of 
that treeless, barren mountain ! ^ Moses has 
decla'cd to that mighty population that on 
the third morning the eternal God is to 
place Ills feet thereon. At length the 
morning comes, and that vast encam])tnent 
is filled with the murmur of the moving 
multitude, all turned anxiously to distant 
Sinai. And io 1 a solitary cloud comes 
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driAing along the sky, and catches against 
the tup of the mountain. Suddenly the 
thundcT began to speak from iu depths, 
and the fierce lightnii^ traversed its bosom, 
gleaming and flashing from every part of 
it. That cloud was (iod's pavilion; the 
thunder was its sentinels, and the lightning 
the lances’ points as they moved round the 
sacred trust. Amid the incessant firing of 
heaven'.s artillery, suddenly from out of the 
bosom of that cloud came a single trumpet 
blast: not like the thrilling music of a 
tliousand trumpets that herald the shock 
of cavalry, but one solitary clarion note 
with no sinking and rising swell, but an 
infinite sound rising in its ascension power, 
till tlie universe was flllcd with the strain ! 
Suddenly the uproar ceased ; and from that 
silent cloud came a voice more fearful than 
all—the voice of Jehovah calling Moses up 
into the mount; and theie the muml law 
was given, and also the civil ctale, which 
men have so learnedly traced to the social 
compact. • * ♦ Turned into sapphiie 
by Jehovah's feet, consecrated by His touch, 
and liaptized by the cloud of Are and of 
glory, Mount Sinai stands the Jhird Sacred 
Mountain on the earth. -iJL.v5l.LY. 

SINCERE.—Not Earnestly 

The whole faculties of man must be ex¬ 
erted in order to call forth noble energies; 
and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives 
in but half his being, self-mutilatccl, self- 
paralysed.—S. T, Coleridge. 

SINCERITY—not Appreciated. 

Sincerity in this world is like gold among 
savages, who barter treasure fur glass beads. 
*Tis a costly quality, but not current money. 
—W. Mason. 

SINCERITY—Defined. 

Sincerity is to speak ms we think, to do 
as we pretend and profess, to perform and 
make good what we promise, and really to 
be what we would .seem and appear to be. 
—-Abp. Tillotson. 

SINCERITY.—Tbe Show of 

If the show of anything be good for any¬ 
thing, I am sure sincerity is better; for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have snch a quality as he pretends 
to?— Adp. Tillotson. 

SINCERITY.—The Worth of 

Sincerity il the basis of every virtue.— 
Dr. Olaik. 

SINOINO.— The Ait of 

Music in its origin is composed merely of 
dies of joy or expressions of grief and pain; 
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in proportion as men become civilized their 
singing advances to perfection, and that 
which was at first an accent of passion only 
becomes at length the result of art. There 
is, doubtless, a vast distance between the 
ill-articulated sounds which issue from the 
throat of a woman of Nova Zembla, and 
the fioritures of Mesdames Malibran and 
Sontag; but it is no less certain that the 
melodious singing of the latter has the 
croaking of the former for its rudiments.— 
FfiTIS. 

SINGING.—A Happy Use of 

An excellent clergyman, possessing much 
knowledge of human nature, instructed his 
large family of daughters in the theory and 
practice of music. They were all observed 
to be exceedingly amiable and happy. A 
friend inquired if there was any secret in 
his mode of education. He replicd- 
“ "When anything disturbs llieir temper, 1 
say to them w//, and if I hear them speak¬ 
ing against any person, I call them to sing 
to me ; and so they have sung aw’ay all 
causes of discontent, and evciy disposition 
to scandal.” .Such a u.si' of this accoin- 
plishnicnt might serve to fit a family for 
the company of angels. Young voices 
around the domestic altar, breathing sacred 
music at the hour of niurning and evening 
devotion, arc a sweet and. touching accom¬ 
paniment.— Arvine. 

SINGULARITY.—Affecting 

Nothing more exposes us to madness 
than aflccting to make ourselves diirerent,i 
flom others, and nothing a.ssists more to 
maintain our common sense than a life 
spent in the common way amidst general 
society. — Goeth e. 

SINGULARITY.—Desire of 

If any are brave enough to desire singu¬ 
larity, they have only to become eminently 
good, or to dress after a simple fashion, 
and their desire"is immediately realized.— 
Dr. Davies. 

SISTER.—The Love of a 

No love is like a sister’s love, 

Unselfish, free, and pure— 

A flame that, ligjited from above, 

Will guide, but ne’er allure: 

It knows no form of jealous fear. 

No blush of conscious guile; 

Its wrongs are pardon’d through a tear, 

Its hopes crown’d by a smile.—£. Fry. 

SISTER.—The Mission of a 

The mission of a sister ranks next to that 
of an angel. It is so gentle, and patient, 
and loving. It can accomplish great things ; 
and often saves a soul from mia No dis* 
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appointment, or trial, can cxting;<iish the 
hope which sustains its inspiration.—li M. 
Davies. 

SITTINQ-UP.—The Disadvantages of ^ 

There are few things more worrying than 
sitting-up for somebody, especially if that 
somebody be at a party. You cannot help 
thinking how quickly the time passes with 
them whidi drags so heavily with you ; and 
the more you think of this, the mom your 
hopes of their speedy arrival dcclinc.s. 
Clocks tick so loud, too, when you are 
sitting-up alone, and you seem as if you 
had an under garment of cobwebs on. 
First, something tickles your right knee, 
and then the same sensation irritates your 
left. You have no sooner changed your 
position, than it comes again in the amis ; 
and when you have fidgeted your limbs 
into all sorts of odd shapes, you Inve a 
sudden relapse in the nose, which you rub 
as if to rub it off. Eyes, too, are merely 
personal inconveniences ; and the wick of 
one candle gets an inch and a half long 
while you are snuffing the other. These, 
and various other little nervous annoyances, 
render sitling-up, for a length of time, after 
everybody else has gone to bed, anything 
but a cheerful amusement.— Dickens. 

SKILL.—The Value of 

It is not the worth of the thing, but the 
skill in forming it, which is so highly 
estimated. Everything tliat cnlaigcs the 
sphere of human powers, that shows man 
he can do wlxat he thought he could not do, 
*is valuable. The first man who balanced a 
straw upon his nose; Johnson, vidio rode 
upon three horses at a time ; in short, all 
such men deserved the applause of man¬ 
kind, not on account of the use of what 
they did, but of the dexterity M'hich they 
exhibited.—D r. Johnson. 

SKULL.—A Butterfly Resting on a 

Creature of air and light. 

Emblem of that which cannot die, . 

Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 

To chase the south wind through the sunny 
sky? 

What lures thee thus to stay, 

With silence and decay. 

Fix’d on the wreck of dull mortality ? 

The thoughts once chamber’d there 
Have gather’d up their treasures and are 
gone: 

Will the dust tell us where 
They that have burst the prison-house are 
flown? 

Rise, nutsling of tlie day ! 

If thou woulu’st trace their way ; 

Earth has no voice to make the secret 
known. 


Who seeks the vanish’d bird 
Sy the forsaken nest and broken shell? 

Far hence he sings unheard. 

Yet free and joyous, ’midst the woods to 
dwell: 

Thou of the sunshine bom. 

Take the bright wings of mom ; 

Thy hone calls heavenward from yon ruin’d 
cell. IIemans. 

8KULL.--A Jester’s 

Here hung those lips tLat 1 have kis-sed 
I know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar ? Not one now !— 
Shakspeare. 

SKY.—The Beauty of the 

Oft have I seen at break of day the 
eastern sky clad in roseate hues, and the 
rest of heaven one deep, beautiful serene. 
—Dante. 

SKY.—The Characteristics of the 

Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes awful, never the same for two 
moments tc^ether; almost human in its 
])assions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to 
what is immortal in us is as distinct, as its 
ministry of chastisement or of ble>.sing to 
wliat is mortal, is essential.— Ruskin. 

SKY.—A Winter’s 

Freeze, freeze, thou biller sky ! 

That does not bile so nigh, 

As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy .sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Shakspeare., 

SKYLARK.—The 

Bird of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberlcss. 

Sweet be thy matin o’Cr mooiland and lea ( 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is tliy lay, and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth I 

O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain greep, 

O’er the red streamer Umt heralds the day i 
Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the lainbow's rim. 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away! 

Hooo. 
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SLANDER.—Conduct in Relation to 

If we take the liberty to act, others will 
take the liberty to talk and writewhen 
they charge us falsely, we may laugh ; when 
truly, wc must amend.—XiMENts. 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
—TBNNV.SON. 

SLANDER.—Continually Subject to 

To be continnally subject to the breath 
of slander, will tarnish the purest virtue, as 
a constant exposure to the atmosphere will 
obscure the brightness of the finest gold ; 
but, in either case, the real value of both 
continues the same, although the currency 
may be somewhat impeded.— Colton. 

SLANDER.—Different Modes of 

The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 

'I'hc obvious satire, or iinphed dislike, 

The sneer e(]uivocal, the harsh icp!y, 

And all the cruel language of the eye ; 

The artful injury, whose vcnonied dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing while it stabs 
the heart; 

The guarded phrase whose meaning kills. 

II. Moke. 

SLANDER—a Recommendation. 

The slander of some people is as great a 
recommendation as the praise of otlieis.— 
iMLLniNn. 

SLANDER.—The Universality of 

'Tis slander. 

Whose edge is shaqicr than the swoid; 
whose tongue 

Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whose 
bieath 

Rides on the ]>osting wind, and doth belie 
All comers of the world ; kings, queens, 
and .states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the 
grave, 

The viperous slandel* enters 1 

Shakspeaee. 

SLANDER—a Vice. 

Slander is a vice impure in its source, 
dangerous in its effects, and sometimes irre¬ 
parable in its consequences. It generally 
strikes three mortal biow.s:—it wounds him 
who commits it, ^im against whom it is 
committed, and him who knows that it is 
committed. It is tolerated in society only 
because almost everyone has an unhappy 
inclination to commit it.—S aurin. 

SLANDERER.—A Sketch of the 

Slander, tlie foulest whelp of Sin. The 
man 

In whom this spirit entered was undone : 
Hu tongue was set on fire of hell; his heart 
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Was black as death; his legs were faint 
with haste 

To propagate the lie his sbul had framed ; 
His pillow was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brother¬ 
hoods. 

Yet did he spare his .sleep, and hear the 
dock 

Number the midnight watches, on his bed 
Devising mischief more; and early rose. 
And made most hellish meals of good men’s 
names : 

From door to door you might have seen 
him speed. 

Or placed amidst a group of gaping fools, 
And whispering in their cars with his foul 
lips: 

Peace fled the neighbourhood in which he 
made 

Ilis haunts ; and, like a moral pestilence, 
Before his bieath the healthy shoots and 
blooms 

Of soci.al joy and happiness decayed : 

Fools only in his company were seen, 

And those forsaken of Ciod, and to tliem- 
selves 

Given up: the prudent shunned him and 
his house 

As one who had a deadly moral jikigne. 

R. PflLLOK. 

SLANDERERS.—The Difficulty of 
Discovering 

It is Aslian’s observation—how that men, 
being in danger to be stung by scorjiions, 
used to place their beds in water; yet the 
]K)litic serpents have a device to reach them: 
they get up to the top of the hou.se, where 
one takes hold, the next hangs at the end 
of him, a third upon the second, a fourth 
upon the third ; and so, making a kind of 
serpentine rope, they at last wound the 
man. And tims it is that, among slanderers, 
one begins to whisper, another makes it a 
report, a third enlargeth it to a dangerous 
calumny, a founth divulgcth it for a truth: 
$0 the innocent man’s good name, wliich, 
like a merchant’s wealth, got in many yeais 
and lost in an hour, is maimed, and so 
secretly traduced, that it is hard to find out 
who did it.—U dall. 

SLANDERERS.—The Treatment of 

I, every d-sy, do my best endeavour, as 
well in my sayings as doings, to prove 
them untruthful.—P hilip of Macbdon. 

SLAVE.—Taking the 

’Twas night:—^his babes around him lay at 
rest. 

Their mother slumber’d on their father’s 
breast: 
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A yell of murder rang around tlieir bed ; 
They woke; their cottage blazed; the 
victims fled; 

Forth sprang the ambush'd rufli.'ms on their 
prey, 

They caught, they bound, they drove them 
far away ; 

The white man bought them at the mart of 
blood; 

In pestilential barks they cross’d the flood ; 
ITien were the wretched ones asunder torn 
To distant isles, to separate bondage Ixmic: 
Denied, though sought with tears, the sad 
relief 

That misery loves,—the fellowship of grief. 

J. Montgomjikv. 

SLAVB.BROKER.—The 

Lives there a savage ruder than the slave ? 
Cruel as death, insatiate as the grave. 

False as the winds that round his vessel 
blow, 

Remorseless as the gulf that yawns below, 
Is lie who toils upon tlic wafting flood, 

A Christian broker in fhe trade of blood ; 
lloisterous in speech, in action proiind and 
bold, 

lie buys, he sells,—he steals, he kills, fir. 

gold. ^ 

At noon, when sky and ocean, calm and 
clear. 

Bend round his bark one blue unbroken 
sphere ; 

When dancing dolphins sparkle through the 
brine, 

And sunbeam circles o’er the water shine ; 
He sees no beauty in tlie heaven serene, 

Ho soul-enchanting sweetness in the scene, 
But darkly scowling at the glorious day, 

Curses the winds that loiter on their way. 
When swollen with hurricanes the billows 
rise, 

To meet the lightning midway front the 
skies; 

When from the anburthen’d hold his shriek¬ 
ing slaves 

Are cast, at midnight, to tlie hungry waves; 
Not for his victims straugliHl in the deeps, 
Not for his crimes the harden'd pirate 
weeps. 

But grimly s.’niling, when the storm is o’er, 
Counts his sure gains, and huiries back for 
more. J. Montgomery. 

SLAVERY.—The Evil Effects of 

Slavery darkens and degrades the intellect 
—4t paralyses the hand of industry—it is 
the nourisher of agoifwing fears and of sul¬ 
len reveitge—it crushes the spirit of the 
bold—^it t^es the doctrines, it contradicts 
the precepts, it resists the power, it sets at 
defiance the sanctions of religion—it is the 
tempter, and the murderer, and the tomb of 
viitne, and either blasts the felicity of those 


over whom it domineers, or forces them to 
seek for relief from their sorrows in the 
gratifications, and the mirth, and the mad¬ 
ness of the passing hour.—D r. A. Thom¬ 
son. 

SLAVERY.—Religion and Nature 
Denounce . 

Not only does the Cliristian Religion, but 
Nature herself cry out against the state of 
slavery.— Leo X. 

SLAVERY.—The Villainousness of * 

Tlie sum of all vilhinies.—J. WESLEY. 

SLAVES - Free in England. 

Slaves cannot brealSc in Engkand ; if their 
lungs 

Rpci'ivo our air, that moment they are free; 
They touch our country, and their shackles 
fall. CoWPEIt. 

SLEEP.—The Caprice of 

/I 

Sleep is no servant of the will; 

U has ca])iices of its own ; 

When courted most it lingers still. 

When most pursued 'tis swiftly gone. 

Bowrinu. 

SLEEP- Ciiaracteristic. 

Even sleep is characteristic. How charm¬ 
ing are ciiildreii in their lovely innocence ! 
how angel-like their blooming hue! How 
painful and anxious is the sleep and expres¬ 
sion in the countenance of the guilty! — 
IlUMVULUT. 

SLEEP- -a Divine and Beneficent Gift. 

Sleep ; what a rich boon it is to fmil and 
weary men ! It Is one of (iod’s ]iurest acts 
of lieneficencc. He gives what lie never 
needs, wiiut He never takes. lie slveds a 
sweet oblivion round and round the world. 
Himself keeping watch, while man, and 
l>cast, and bird, ami even, hi a measttre, 
bud, and leaf, and blossom, take their rest. 
Sleep; it comes to the wet sea-buy in the 
rudest hour, to the poor slave in the in¬ 
tervals of his hopeless toil, to the tiaveilcr 
in the forest or on the inountauis, and— 
marvel of mercy!—to the sinner under the 
heavy load of his sin !— Dr, Kaleiuh. 

SLEEP.—The Ease of 

The greatest case in life is sleep.—S ir 
W. Temple. 

SLEEP—Invoked. 

Carc-charming sleep, thou easer of all woes I 
Brather to Death 1 sweetly thyself dispose 
Or. this afflicted prince; fall, like a cloud, 
In gentle showers; give nothing that is loud. 
Or piiiofal to lus slumbers; easy, sweet, 
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And as a purling stream, thou son of ivight t 
Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain, 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain: 
Into thi« prince gently, oh, gently slide, 

And kist nim into slumbers like a bride! 

Beaumont and Fleicher. 

■ SLEEP.'—King Henry's Apostrophe on 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep 1 Sleep, gentle 
sleep J 

Nature’s soft nurse! bow have I frighted 
tfeec. 

That thou no moie wilt weigh my eyelids 
down. 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, best thou in smoky cribs. 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly stale. 

And lull’d swth sounds of sweetest melody? 
O Ihou dull god! ^hy best thou with the 
vile. 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly 
couch, 

A watch-case, or a common ’larum hell ? 
Wilt thou uiK>n the high and giddy ni.ist 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the nule imperious suigc; 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the rufh.in billows l>y the top, 
Curling their monstiuus heads, and lianging 
them 

With deaf'ning clamours in the slippery 
clouds, 

That, with the hurly, deatli itself awakes? 
Cansi thou, U partial sleep! give thy repose 
I’o the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, be 
down I 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

SLEEP.—The Power to 

Diflercnl matters are arranged in my head 
as in drawers ; I ujicn one drawer and close 
another as I wisli. I have never been kept 
awake by an involuntary prc-occupation of 
the mind, If I desire repose, I shut up all 
the drawers, and llcep. 1 have always 
slept when I wanted rest, and almost at 
will.— Napoleon I. 

SLEEP.—The F^per Quantity of 

From an obseivation of more than sixty 
years, I have learnt that man in health 
requires, at an average, from six to seven 
hours’ sleep ; and healthy women a little 
more^—from seven to eight, in four-and- 
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tu'eiity hours. I know this quantity of 
sleep to be most advantageous to the body 
as well as the soul. It is preferable to any 
medicine which I have known both for 
preventing and removing nervous disorders. 
—J. Wesley. 

SLEEP—Related to Death. 

Death’s younger brother, and so like him, 
that I never dare trust him without my 
prayers.— Sir T. Browne. 

SLEEP.—Security in 

When one asked Alexander how he could 
sleep so soundly and sccuicly in the midst 
of danger, he told them that Parmenio 
watched. Oh, how secuiely may they 
sleep over whom He watches that never 
slumbcis nor sleeps ! “I will,” .said David, 
“ lay me down and sleep, for thou, I/ard, 
makest me to dwell in safety.”— Venning. 

SLEEP. Sound 

♦ 

Lucius !—fast asleep ? It is no matter : 
ICnjoy the Iioney-heavy dew of slumber : 

'I hou hast no figuies not no fant.isies 
Winch busy caie dr.iws in the brains of 
men ; 

Therefore thou sleep’s! so souiul. 

StlAKSPBARE. 

SLEEP.—The Visits of 

lie, like the wotld, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wretched he 
forsakes; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 
And lights on lids ansullied with a tear. 

Dr. E. Young. 

SLIDING.—The Enjoyment of 

Soon as mom 

Kindles, the village younker tries his foot 
Upon the frozen margin of the ])ool. 

Fearful to venture on the slippery floor. 
Lest, but sting with abrupt aud hideous 
crash, 

It drown his instep and his naily shoe 
Drench with the chilly element lielow. 

Bold with success, he tries a daring stroke 
Along its verge, and now magnanimous 
Darts o’er the fragile centre of the flood 
His long resounding sliile. Safe borne to 
shore, 

He turns impatient, and with rushing heel 
Shapes o’er the pond his parallel return. 
Then round and round he leads his gliding 
team 

Of schoolmates wcU-assnred, and panting 
sport 

Glows with her effort, nor bestows a 
thought 

Upon the lurking peril of her game. 

Huedis, 
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SLIGHTS.—Petty 

There are moments when petty slights 
are harder to^bear than even a serious injury. 
Men have died of the festering of a guat- 
bite.—D anby. 

SLOTH—Described. 

Sloth lay till mid-day, turning on his couth, 
Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge ; 
And having rolled him out, with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt, 
He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly— 
With half-oped, misty, unobservant eye, 
Somniferous, that weighed the object down 
On which its bjiiden tell —an hour or two ; 
Tlien with a groan retired to rest again. 

R. I’OLLOK. 

SLOTH.—The Good and Evil of ^ 

Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes, 
has also smothered many viitncs.-- Coi.ton • 

SLOTHFUL.—The Foes of the 

The slothful wretch whd lives fium labour 
free, 

l.ike drones, the robbers of the working hoc. 
Has always men and gods alike his foes 
Him famine follows with her train of woes. 

llLblOI). 

SLOVEN.—A Christian should not be a 

A Christian should never plead spiiitu- 
ahty for Iwing a sloven ; if he he hut a 
shoe-cleincr, he should be the best in the 
parish. -J. NtWTON. 

SMATTERERS.—The Briskness and 
Pertneaa of 

All sniatterers are mote brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an art; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light. 

S. 11UT1.LR. 

SMILE.—The Adomnient of a 

The poets make use of this mctaplior 
when they would dcscril>e Nature in lier 
richest dress ; for beauty is never so lovely 
as when adorned with the smile.— Mrs. 
Steele, 

SMILE.—The Colour of a 

A smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper line. 

Milton. 

SMILE.—The Cost of a 
Hew little dues a smile cost! — La 
Bkuy&re. 

SMILE.—No Idiot 

Had sin not entered into the world, no 
idiot smile would have gathered on the face 
of folly to put out of countenance the man 
of worth !—R, POLLOK. 


SMILE.—The Influence of a Beautiful 

A beautiful smile is to the female coun¬ 
tenance what the sunbeam is to tire land¬ 
scape :—it embellishes an inferior faoe, and 
redeems an ugly one.—L avaTer. 

SMILE.—The Influence of a Disagreeable 

A disagreeable smile distorts the lines of 
beauty, and is more repulsive than a frown. 
—Lava'i er. 

SMILES.—Illusive and Dangerous 

How softly bends the bow,—it bends to 
kill ! 

tirecn glows the grass upon the fiery hill; 
Trust not much courtesy, of smiles be¬ 
ware,— 

The deadly arrow staging cleaves the air. 

CaliiWei.i. 

SNAIL,—The * 

Within his house seaire he hides. 

When dangci imminent heiides 
Of storm, oi other Imrm besides 
Of weather 

(live but bis horns the slightest touch, 
Ills self-collecting power is such, 
lie shiiiiks into his house W'ith much 
Displeasure. 

Where’er he dwells, he dwells alom^ 
Lxcejil himself has chattels none. 

Well satisfied to be his ow'n 

Whole treasure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads, 

Nor partner of his banquet needs, 

And, if he meets one, only feeds 
The f.ister. 

Cowper. 

SNEER.—The Definition of a 

A sneer is the laugh and act of a demon 1 
—Dr. Davils. 

SNEER.—Pdiple most Apt to 

The most insignificant people are the 
most apt to sneer at others They are safe 
from reprisals, and have no ho]ie of rising 
in their own esteem but by lowering their 
neighbours. The severest critics are always 
tho-.e who havp either never attempted, or 
who have failed in original composition.— 
Hazliit. 

SNOW.—Death in ther 

Down he .sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix’d with the tender anguish nature^ 
shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying 
man, 

His wife, his children, and l.is friends un¬ 
seen. 

In vail) fur him th’ officious wife prejiareB 
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The fire fair bloung, and the vebltncnt 
warm; 

In vain his little cliildren, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of heartless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he 
behold. 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every 
nerve 

The deadly winter seises; shuts up sense ; 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping colil. 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffen’d coise, 
.Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the noi them 
blast. J. Thomson. 

SNOW.—The Falling 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken. 

Over the woodlainls brown ami bare, 
ftver the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Tliis is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent .wllables recorded ; 

This is the secret of tie.spair. 

Long in its clouded Ixisum hoardisl. 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field.—L on»:kki.i.o\v. 

SNOW I—Whiter than 

The Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyuc was observed 
looking out of his window one clear frosty 
winters nilerooon. The sun shone, and 
the snow glittered wliite and fair. He was 
seen to look upon it very lovingly, with 
glowing eye, and was heard to mutter to 
niraselP—“ Whiter than snow 1 whiter than 
snow ! ”—referring either to the sanctifica¬ 
tion of his own heart, or to the condition 
of the glorified *‘who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.”—£. Davjks. ^ 

SNOW-DROP.—The 
The fair makl of February. — Hone. 

The snowdrop, Winter’s timid chikl. 
Awakes to life, bedew’d with tears; 

And flings around its fragrance mild, 

And where no rival flowTcU bloom, 

Amid the bare and chilling gloom, 

A beauteous gem npiiears 1 

All weak and wan, with heail inclined, 

Its parent breast the drifled snow; 

It trembles while the ruthless wind 
* Bends its slim form \ the tempest lours. 

Its emerald eye drops crystal showers 
On its cold bed below. 

Poor flower 1 on fhee the sunny beam 
No touch of genial wannth bestows; 
Except to thaw the icy stream 
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Whase little current purls along 
Thy fair and glossy charms among, 

And whelms thee as it flows. 

The night-breeze tears thy silky dress. 
Which deck’d with silvery lustre shone; 
The mom returns, not thee to bless, 

The gaudy crocus flaunts its pride, 

And triumphs where its rival died, 
Unshelter’d and unknown 1 

No sunny beam shall gild thy grave, 

No bud of ptty thee deplore ; 

There shall no spreading branches wave; 
For Spring shall all her gems finfold, 

And revel ’mid her buds of gold. 

When thou art seen no more ! 

Where’er I find thee, gentle flnwjr ! 

Thou still art sweet and dear to me ; 

For 1 have known the clicci less hour, 

1 lave seen the sunbeams cold and pale, 
Have felt the chilling wintry gale, 

And wept and shrunk like thee ! 

’ M. Kuuinson. 

SNUFF-TAKER.—The 

They who snuff, take it almost with¬ 
out being sensible lliat they take it, and the 
acute sense of smell is deadened, so as 
to feel hsirdly anything from so sharp a 
stimulus; yet, deprive the snuff-taker of his 
box, and he is the most unc-asy mortal in 
the world.— Bt'RKE. 

SOCIETY.—Agreeable in 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society, 
you must consent to be taught many tilings 
which you know already.—L avatkr. 

SOCIETY.—The Benefit of 
Society is the happiness of life.—S hak- 

SPKAKR. 

SOCIETY.—The Change* of 

Society undergoes continual changes ; it 
is barbarous, it is civilized, it is christian¬ 
ized, it is rich, it is scientific: but tliis 
change is not Weliuration. For every¬ 
thing that is given, something is taken. 
Society acquires new arts, and loses old 
instincts. The civilized man has built a 
coach, hut has lost the use of his feet: he 
has a fine Geneva watch, but cannot tell 
the hour by the sun.—£ mkr.sun. 

SOCIETY—Defined. 

Society is the union of men, and not men 
themselves; the citizen may perish, and 
yet man may remain.— Montesqiiiku. 

SOCIETY.—The Foundation* of 
The troe and natural foundations of sorf* 
ety are the wants and fears of individuaia* 
—Ulacksto.nb. 
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SOCIETY—In • Lev«Ue4 Condition. 

If the condition of mankind be levelled, 
and kept level bv the equal di»tribuUon oi 
property, theii there can be no gathering 
reservoir of wealth for any emeqjcncy, no 
rushing cataract of enthusiastic enterprise, 
no flowing river of fertilizing beneficence, 
no running stream of industrial improve* 
ment All would be stagnant, because all 
would be level.— Dean M'Nujle. 

I 

SOCIETY.—Two Tribca in 

Society is now one polish’d horde, 

Form’d of two mighty tribes, the bores and 
bored. Byrun. 

SOFA.—The Invention of a 

Necessity invented stools, 
(Convenience next su^e^lcd elbow chairs. 
And luxury the accomplish’d sofa last 1 

COWPER. 

SOLDIER.—The Action of a 

A valiant and brave soldier seeks rather 
to preserve one citizen than to de^tloy a 
thousand enemies.—SciPlo. 

SOLDIER.—The Ambition of the 

Dearer to me 

Than years of silken case, one little hour 
.Snatch’d in the battle's fore-front, when the 
foes, 

Meeting in silence, eye to eye, brows knit. 
Teeth clench’d, knees set, and hand and 
weapon one. 

Forget death, danger, glory, only feel 
Strength—sinewy strength—and with it the 
fierce thirst 

That prompts to carnage ! With the sense 
of blood 

Men madden into demons. Tiger-fiercc 
Their eyes; their cries the cries of beasts ; 
their hearts 

As cruel and as pitiless. I know 
The spur of violence, ami the thirst for life ; 
1 know the moment—life’s suprcmcsl— 
when 

Tlie fight is fought, the stricken curse, tlie 
weak 

(lodown, the craven fly, and yet the tide 
Of human life and jmssbn, spraying blood, 
Ra;es and eddies round the soldiers arm. 
As still he breasts^the waves, still carves a 
path 

Through dead and dying on—and at the 
last, 

Or falls a hero among heroes slain, 

Or fights, till on a sudden yields the foe. 
And breaking ranks commingling, onward 
pour 

A torrent thuuderin|; in its gathering force— 
And from the mysuc sacrament of blood 
Valour emerges—glory 1—Sawyer. 


SOLDIER.—The Character of a 

The character of a soldier is high. They 
who stand forth the foremost iu danger, 
for the community, have the respect of 
mankind. An officer is much more re¬ 
spected than Rny other man who has as 
little money. In a commercial country, 
money will always purchase respect. But 
you find an officer, who has, properly speak¬ 
ing, no mopey, is everywhere well received 
and treated with attention. The diaracter 
of a soldier always stands him in stead.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

SOLDIER,— A Description of the 

The soldier is only a machine to obey 
orders.— Napoleon I. 

SOLDIER.—The Homeless State of the 

Without a home must the soldier go, a 
changeful wanderer, and can warm himself 
at no home-lit hearth.— Schiller. 

SOLDIER.—The Obedience of a 

Policy goes beyond strength, and con¬ 
trivance before action j hence it is that 
direction is left to the cuminaiider, exe- 
ruiton to the soldier, who is not to ask 
Why ? but to do what he is commanded.— 
Xenophon. 

SOLDIER.—The Object Sought by a 
A soldier 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

Shakspeare, 

SOLDIER.—The Riches of a 

I have a taste for founding, not for ]jos- 
sessing. My riches consist in glory and 
celebrity.— Napoleon I. 

• 

SOLDIERS. -Maintaining the Character 
of Christian 

Aniongst the crowd that left Magdala 
was an old woman afllicted with leprosy, 
who could not well get down the hill, ami a 
soldier of the 33 rd, perceiving her condition, 
liftetl her on his shoulders and carried 
her down the hill. 1 a’.so noticed an old 
woman on the way forsaken by her friends, 
and on drawing the attention of an Indhn 
soldier to her, he took care of her, put her 
on a mule, and brought her into the £ugli.sh 
camp. When any fell sick and had to be 
left behind, they were put in the churches 
under the care of the priests, and eveiy* 
thing that possibly could be done to alle¬ 
viate their sufTerings was dene, for it was 
my desire that in this strange country the 
British army should maintain the character 
oi Christian soldiers. -~SiR C. Napier. 
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SOLDIERS—in Peace. 

Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in 
summer. —Bu RUULKV. 

i 

SOLDIERS.—Rewards not to be 
Confined to 

Kewards are not to 1>e conferred upm 
soldiers alone; alt sorts of merits are b.'o> 
thers. It is right that civil as well as 
military virtues should have thdr reward; 
intelligence has rights before force. Force, 
without intelligence, is nothing. —Mapo* 
LEON I. 

SOLITUDE.—The Character Shown by 
.Solitude shows us what we should l>e ; 
society shows us what wc arc. Yet in the 
theory, solitude shows us our true character 
better than society. A man in his closet 
will find feature putting herself forth in 
actings, which the presence of others would 
restrain him from hriiigiiig into real etfect. 
She schemes and she wUlirs here without 
reserve. She is fure Nature,— K. Cecil. 

SOLITUDE.—Happiness in 

Solitude is not always desolation. Ilow 
solitary, yet how glad, is the niatbeina- 
tician, among his silent ratios and quiet 
trains of reasoning! ilow solitary, yet 
sereue, the astronomer on his waich-towei, 
under the twinkling of the midnigi|kt stars ! 
Ilow solitary the student amongst his books, 
and yet who more blest than he? How 
solitary the poet, whilst his images are 
either slowly arising around or swiftly 
sweeping across his soul, and he is lcni|ittd 
to .say—“ This is the gale of heaven ! ” 

“Oh 1 there is joy beyond the name of 
pleasure, 

Deep sclf-po«session, and intense repose.” 

To make solitude happy, two elements are 
required : iirsL that the mind be at ease 
and satisfied with itself; and secondly, that 
U be employetl also in some object out of 
itself. If a mind is not self-satisfied, soli¬ 
tude is solitude no more, 

“But [leopleil with the furies.” 

If a mind be not occupied with some sub¬ 
ject out of itself, its solitude may Im luxu¬ 
rious, but is selfish, and will hy-and-by 
become miserable.—Ci. Gilfielan. 

BOLITUDE.—Longing far 

Oh, for a loilge in some vast wilderness, 
Soiqe boundless contiguity of sliade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me mure! My ear is 
pain'd. 


My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is 
fill’d. COWPKR. 

SOLITUDE.—The Mental Evils of 

Retired, secluded characters, having no 
opportunity of encountering the opinions of 
others, or of listening to any other judg¬ 
ment than their own, establish a species m 
tyranny over their understandings, and 
check that free excursion of the intellec 
which the discovery of truth requires. They 
rriect with disdain the close investigations 
of logic, and repel all attempts to examine 
their arguments, and expose their fallacies. 
Their preconceived opinions, which they 
dignify with the appellation of settled 
truths, and mistake for indisputable axiom-;, 
have infixed themselves so deeply in their 
minds, that they cannot endure the idea 
of their being routed out or removed ; and 
they are fearful of submitting them to the 
test of controveisy, only because they were 
originally received without due examina¬ 
tion, and liave been confirmed by the im¬ 
plicit consent and approbation of their 
inferiors and dependants.— Zimmerman. 

SOLITUDE.—The Only Pleasing 

To be exempt from the pa^ions with 
which others arc turnientc-d, is the only 
pleasing solitude.—A lhson. 

SOLITUDE.—Requisites Necessary for 

Few are able to liear solitude; and, 
though retirement is the ostensible object of 
the greater part, yet, when they are enabled 
by success to retire, they feel themselves 
unhappy. Peculiar powers'hnd elegance of 
mind are nece.ssary to enable us to draw all 
our resources from ourselves. In a remote 
and solitary village, the mind must be in¬ 
ternally active in a great degree, or it will 
be miserable for want of employment. 
But in great and populous cities, evenw'hile 
it is passive, it will be constantly amased. 
It is impossible; to walk the streets without 
finding the attention powerfully solicited on 
every side. No exertion is necessary. 
Objects pour themselves into the senses, 
and it would be difficult to prevent their 
admittance. But in retirement there must 
be a spirit of philosophy and a store of 
learning, or all tne fancied bliss will vanish 
like the colours of a rainbow.— Dr.Knox. 

SOLITUDE—the School of Cenius. 

Conversation enriches the imderstanding ; 
but solitude is the school of genius.— 
Gibbon. « 

SOLITUDE.—A Taste for 

Man with a taste for solitude is generally 
a givat reader, and has an imaginative 
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sympathy with alien circumstances of life. 
He tastes the wealth of Crcesus, he touches 
Juliet’s lips, he groans with Job under the 
exhortations of his friends. Ily this curious 
sympathy, he projects himself into distant 
times and lands. He passes into Abraham’s 
tent; for him Pharaoh is not a mummy; 
Cleopatra has not lost her swarthj^ bloom. 
He peoples vacancy; he selects h» friends 
from the race, and depends neither for 
solace nor amusement nor interest on con¬ 
temporary acquaintance. In whatever cir¬ 
cumstances he is placed, he is never lonely; 
such a man has companionship on a throne 
or in a dungeon. Wherever he goes he is 
walking in hitman footsteps, and he knows 
in whose footsteps he walks. 1 can feci no 
pain which some one has not felt before 
me ; and no valuable, spiritual or material, 
can come into my possession which has 
not already belongcil to some one.— Sage. 

SOLITUDE—little Understood. 

Little do men perceive what solitude is, 
and how far it extcnils; for a crowd is no 
company : men’s faces arc but like pictures 
in a gallery, and talk but a tinkling cymbal 
where there is no love.—L ord Bacon. 

SOLITUDE.—Wisdom Seeks 

Wisdom’s self 

0(1 seeks so sweet, retired solitude. 

Where, with her best nurse—Contem¬ 
plation— 

She plumes her feathers, and lets go her 
wings. 

That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too mullled, and sometimes im¬ 
paired. Milton. 

SOLOMON.—King 

Full of sublime devotion, equally full of 

{ >ractical sagacity; the extemnoriser of the 
oflicst litany in existence, withal the author 
of the pungent Proverbs; able to mount 
up on Rapture’s ethereal pinion to the 
region of the seraphim, and keenly alive to 
all the details of business, and shrewd in 
his human intercourse; zealous in collect¬ 
ing gold, yet lavish in expending it; 
sumptuous in his tastes, and splendid in 
costume; and, except in so far as intel¬ 
lectual va.<iti(ude necessitated a certain 
catholicity—the patriot intense, the Israelite 
indeed: uke a Colossus on a mountain-top, 
his sunward side was the glory toward 
which one millennium of his nation had all 
dong been climbing—his darker side, with 
its overlapping beams, is still the mightiest 
object in that nation’s memory.—D r. J. 
Hamilton._ 

Luxury and sinful attachments made 
him a thorou^ idolater, and idolatry made 


him yet more licentious ; until, in the lazy 
enervation and languid day-dreaming of 
the Sybarite, he lost the perspicacity of 
the sage, and the prowess of the sow. 
reign ; and when he woke up from the 
tipsy .swoon, and out of the swine-lrough 
icked liis tarnished diadem, he woke to 
nd his faculties, once so clear and limpid, 
all perturbed, his strenuous reason para¬ 
lysed, and his healthful fancy poisoned. 
He w oke to find the world grown hollow, 
and himself grown o’d. He woke to see 
the sun bcilarkened in Israel’s sky, and a 
special gloom encompassing himbelf; and 
all the remaining spirit of the mighty Solo¬ 
mon yawned forth that verdict of the tired 
voluptuary—“Vanity of vanities! all is 
vanity!”— Dr. J. IIamii.ton. 

SON.—The Duty of a 

Unhappy is the son 
Who to his parents pays no mini'-lry : 

That honourable service well perfonnetl, 
lie from his sons receives in recompense 
The duteous reverence he had sliown his 
parents. Euripiijes. 

SON.—The Education of a 

I know not anything about which a man 
of sense ought to feel more anxious than 
how his son .may become the very best of 
men.—P lato. 

Education Is of infinitely more importance 
to a son than the patrimony of his ancestors, 
or thou.sands of gold and silver. The latter 
is enjoyed in time only; the former goes 
with him into eternity.— Dr. Davies. 

SON.—A Father's Joy in his 

How gre.it, how sweet, to live through 
endless ages immortal in the virtues of a 
son I How sweet to plant what a son 
shall reap, to galht-r what will increase his 
store, anticipating how high his thanks will 
one day rise !—ScillLLEK. 

SON.—A Mother's Admiration of her 

Why should my heart sink ? ’lls for this we 
rear them I 

Cherish their tiny limbs; pine if a thorn 
But mar their tender .skin ; gather them to us 
Closer than miser hugs Ins bag of gold ; 
Bear more for them than slave, wlio makes 
his flesh 

A casket for the rich purloint'd gem— 

To send them forth into the wintry world 
To brave its flaws and tempests!—They 
must go; 

Far lietter, then, they go with hearty willl 
Be that my consolation.—Nestling as 
He 'S, he is the making of a bird 
Will own no cowering wing. 'Twas fine— 
’twas fine 
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To see my eaglet on the verge o’ the nest, 
liuffling himself at sight of the huge gulf; 

He feels anon he’ll have the wing to soar! 

J. S. Kj^owles. 

SONO.—^The Characteristics of * 

The three requisites of songThought 
that shows genius, fanc^, and truth. The 
three excellences of song Simplicity of 
language, of subject, and of invention. 
I'he three beauties of song:—Attraction, 
eloquence, and boldness. The three inten¬ 
tions of song:—To improve the under¬ 
standing, to better the heart, and to soothe 
the mind.—-CAtJiKRALL. 

SONG—Defined. 

Song is the ctcnial exponent of divine 
praise.—D r. Kourrs. 

SONO.—The Power of 

The gondoliers of Venice while away 
their long midnight hours on the waters 
with the btan/as of T.isso. Fragments of 
Homer arc .sung by the Greek sailors of the 
Archipelago; the severe labour of the 
trackdrs, in China, is accompanied with a 
song which encourages then exertions and 
renders them simultaneous. Our sailors at 
Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have 
their "Heave and Jio!” but the Sicilian 
mariners must be more deeply affected by 
their beautiful hymn to the Virgin.—I. 
Disraeli. 

SORROW.—The Advance and Action of 

Let sorrow come alone, in its proud and 
lonely unity; let it attack us with the sword, 
u e will not fly 1 To measure ourselves 
ngainst it, will be to win our spurs. It is 
not thus, however, that sorrow does come; 
it makes use neither of the lance nor the 
battle-axe; too often it shrinks to mean 
jwoporlions, and take.s vulgar tools to 
torture, insteail of knightly weapons to 
wound us.— Gasparin. 

SORROW—Brings an Heir. 

One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
That may succeed as his inheritor. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

BORROW—Concealed. 

Many a licart and countenance wears a 
semblance of gladuess, only to conceal its 
^eep sorrow. We cannot always judge of 
a man by what he seems. Looking at the 
sea of life, wc see it studded over with 
■wltite smls and gay pennons, and sparkling 
waves; we forget its eddying whirlpools 
and titiadierous reefs and brooding storms. 
How little do God's ministers know, in 
looking down from their pulpits on ap- 
parenuy bright faces, gay attire, and un¬ 
dimmed eyes, how many breaking hearts 
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there are; sorrows too deep for Utterance, 
with which a stranger dare not intermeddle 1 
No, we cannot let all that looks hapjiy pass 
for unmingled joy. It is often the reverse; 
like the wretched singer in the street, who, 
passing from door to door, struggles to 
warble her songs. Singing! It is 
a poor counterfeit of crushing sorrow. 
Singing! 'Ihe tones ate joyous; but little 
does the passer-by know of the long tale of 
woe—the widow’s agony, the orphan’s tears, 
the desolate hearth, which is muffled and 
dissembled under that app.ircnt “glee.”— 
•Macduff. 

BORROW.—A Crown of 

This is truth the poet sings— 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem¬ 
bering happier things.— Tennyson. 

SORROW- Defined. 

Sonow is uneasiness in the mind upon 
the thought of a good lo.st, which might 
have been enjoyed longer; or the sense of a 
present evil.— Lockl. 

SORROW.—The Effect of 

Sorrow turns the stars into mourners, and 
every wind of heaven into a dirge.— 
IIannay. 

SORROW—the Eldest Son of Sin. 

I suffer now for what hath former been. 
Sorrow is held the eldest son of .sin. 

J. Webster. 

SORROW.—Godly 

Godly sorrow is such a grace, as without 
it not a soul shall be saved, and with it not 
a soul shall be lost.—W. Seckek. 

SORROW—the Heritage of Man. 

Sorrow is at once the lot, the trial, and 
the privilege of man.—H elps. 

SORROW.—The Humbling Power of 

A severe fVost in winter will tame the 
wildest bird, and bring it from the forest to 
your door-step; so a heavy and pmtract^ 
sorrow will subdue the proudest spirit, and 
force it into the deeps of humility.— Dk. 
Davies. ^ 

SORROW.—Incapable of Lodging a Great 

Those shrivellcd-up characters whose 
narrow hearts are not capable of lodging so 
grekt a raest as sorrow,—those rational 
people who submit to everything because 
incapable of resisting anything,—have never 
excited my respect or my emulation. Tbw 
remind me of barren evetgreens, idl shrunk 
and withered beneath the heat of summer; 
a good diower would refresh and dilt^ 
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tlMOBubut to 'have i^ch -A sbo^er, 

S te jdknst oomeat to thunderstorms.— 
^Sfaeim. 

BQRSIOW.—Ad Ode to 

O Sorrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

The natural hue of health, from trcmteil 
lips?— 

To give maiden blushes 
To the white rose bushes? 

Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 

O 5?Qrrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ?— 
To give the glow-worm light? 

Or, on a moonless night, 

To tinge, on syren ‘•hores, the salt sea-spray? 

O Sorrow! 

Why dost Itojtow 

The mellow ditties from a mourning 
toD^ie ?— 

To give at evening pale 
Unto the nightin^e, 

That thou may’&i listen the cold dews 
among? Keats. 

SORROW.—Penitential 

Such is the essential difference of tem¬ 
perament and circumstance in the human 
family, that this sorrow will be varied of 
necessity in its development and in its ex¬ 
pressions. The great law of variety which 
God has impressed upon the universe of 
His hand will be equ.ally manifested here. 
Just as there are different cun-es in smiles 
that are equally sunny, and different tones 
in equally hearty laughter, and different 
styles informs that strike us with ah equal 
sense of lovelmess; so will there be different 
symptoms in hearts that are equally pros¬ 
trated by the contritions of penitential 
sorrow. It may be that it svill be seen in 
the brow of unusual thoaglitfulucss, or in 
the tear that has eluded the watchers, bat 
that is hasaly pursued and brushed off as 
soon as its escape is discovered. In one 
case it may abstract the man from the con¬ 
cerns of earth in dull indifference, in an¬ 
other it may eoneentrate every energy into 
intenser and more passionate play; it may 
be silent in its weeping, or unable to weep 
at all; it may be frantic in its cries, or it 
inay be smitten with a strange horror of 
silence. It may burst like a flood into the 
strong man’s heart, and convulse his nature 
with its tides of stoimful feeling; or it 
may ripple like a rill frito some quiet 
womanly spirit, and subdue, by its gentle 
influence, aSl her unbelief and pride.— 
Pdrskor. 


SORROW—a Ransom. 

If hearty sorrow 

lie a suflident ransom for offence, 

1 tender it here; I do as truly suffer 
As e’er I did commit.—S hAksfeare. 

SORROW—Transformed into Honours. 

The man who has learnt to triumph over 
sorrow wears his miseries os though they 
were sacred fillets u[>on his brow, and no> 
thing is so entirely admirable as a man 
bravely wretched.— Seneca. 

SORROW.—The Way to Deal with 

13c merry with sorrow, wise men have said, 
Which saying, being uisely weigh’d, 

It seems a lesson truly lai(f 
For those whom sorrows still invade, 
lie merry, friends! 

Make ye not two sorrows of one. 

For of one grief gT.afted alone 
To graft a sorrow thereupon, 

A .sourer crab we can graft none; 

Be merry, friends! 

Taking our sorrows sorrowfully, 

SoiTow augmenteth our malady; 

Taking our sorrows merrily, 

Mirth salveth sorrows most .soundly ; 

Be merry, friends! 

T. Heywood. 

SORROW.—Words for 

Give sorrow words; the grief that does not 
speak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids 
it break. Suaksfeark. 

SORROWS.—Early 

How many there are in arms against onr 
early sorrows! Sometimes satire surprises 
our sacredly-veiled secret; sometimes the 
impassibilities of i>ractica! life rear them¬ 
selves in our path. Never 1 That word, 
so terrible to us at twenty, sinks down 
upon the heart; and, if that heart will not 
submit, it breaks it!— Gasfarin. 

SORROWS.—Penonal 

Every man feels, and not strangely, that 
there never were such experiences of life as 
his own. No joy was ever like our joy, no 
sorrow ever like our sorrow. Indeed, there 
is a kind of indignation excited in us when 
one likens oitr grief to his own. The soutl* 
is jealous of its experiences, and does n6t 
Itki pride to be humbled the thought 
that they are common. For, thotigh we 
know that the world groans travidls in 
pain, and has done so for ages, yet a groan 
heard by our ear is a very different thing 
from a groan uttered fay our mouth. The 
sonou's of other men seem to us like douda 
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of rain that empty themselves in the dis¬ 
tance, and whoM long-travelling thnnder 
comes to ns mellowed and subdued; but 
our own troubles are like a storm burst¬ 
ing right overhead, and sending down its 
Imlts upon us with direct plunge.—H. W. 
Bkechur. 

SOUL.—An Address to the 

Poor soul! the centre of ray sinful earth, 
Fooled by those rebel powers that thee 
array. 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer - 
death, 

l*ainting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy chaise? Is this thy body’s 
end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's 
loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hour of dross; 
Within bo fed, without be rich no more; 

So shall thou feed on death, that feeds on 
men; 

And, death once dead, there’s no more 
dying then. Shakspkaru 

60UL.—Blemiahes of the 

Blemishes of the soul are like the wounds 
of the Ijody; how’ever skilfully healed, the 
voar always remains, and they are at every 
moment in danger of breaking open again. 
—La Rochefoucaui u. 

SOUL.- The Control of the 

A man might os w'ell fill a tree full of 
niglitiugaics, and, standing on the ground, 
attempt to amtrol their notes awl to hold 
them cnchoired together, as to attempt to 
contiol by his volitions the multiplied 
thoughts and feelings of his own soul. 
Some persons hearing this will say—"A 
man can regulate liis mind as easily as his 
house.” Certainly, if he has nothing more 
in his mind than is in his house ; but facul¬ 
ties Ought not to be furniture. We can 
appoint the hounds and the directions of 
our thoughts and feelings, but within those 
bounds we can no more control their indi¬ 
vidual spring than a man can control all 
the motUms of the drops of water in a 
stieom because he has the power to fix its 
siiores,—II. W. Beecher. 

SOUL.—The Conveniion of a 

It nmuires all that is in God to convert a 
soul.—J. U. Evans. 

SOUL.—The Coveiiag of the 

The body is a transparent covering of 
the soul. In all movements and chanses. 
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in renose as in action, we recosnixe the 
soul behind the appearances of the body. 
It is not the body that loves or is angered ; 
it is the soul that speaks in thutmering 
accents through the instrumentality of the 
voice, and which smiles in the merry glance 
of the ; it is the shmne felt by the soul 
that suffuses the cheek with blushes; it is 
the soul’s courage, terror, longing, or suffer¬ 
ing that is shown in the various expreuions 
of its outward covering. For when the soul 
is separated from the ddicate and mobile 
covering which we call bo<ly—^what he- 
romes of the latter? It sinks down and 
lies like a discarded garment. It grows 
ligid like a marble statue ; and we can 
hardly believe that these dead ashes have 
ever been animated by a higher essence — 
ZSCIIOKKF. 

SOUL.—A Definition of the 

The spiritual, rational, and immortal 
part of man;—that part which enables him 
to think, and which renders him a sulyect 
of moral government.—D r. Wf.bstlr. 

SOUL.—The Immortality of the 

The life of the soul is immortal, an image 
of Goii’s own eternity. It lives on in sleep ; 
It lives on through death; it lives even 
nioie abundantly, and with fuller and 
mightier eneigy.— Abp. Manning, 


It must be so, Plato, thou reason’s! well; 

EKe wheuce this pleasing hope,—tins food 
dcsiic,— 

Tins longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward 
horror 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks t’le 
soul 

Back on heiself, and startles at destruction ? 

Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

’Tis heave? itself that points out an here¬ 
after, 

And intimates eternity to man : 

tUTtiity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought 1 

Through what variety of untried being,— 

Ihrough what new scenes and changes 
must we pass? 

The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies 
before me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest 
upon It. 

Here will I hold;—if there’s a Power 
above,— 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,—He must delight 
in virtue; 

And that which He delights in must he 
happy. 

But when? or where? this wofid was made 
for Csesar; 
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rm weary of cottjecture&~tlris must end 
them. 

Thns am 1 doubly armed:—my death and 
life, 

My«bane and anli^lote, arc both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me 1 shall never die. 

The soul, secur’d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and dehes its point: 
The stars shall fiule away, the snn hnnself 
Growdim with age, and nature sink iiiycam; 
But thou sJialt flourish Ihi immortal youllr. 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

I'hc wreck of matter, and the ciusli of 
worlds 1 Addison. 


Hod 1 no other proof of the immorlalily 
of the soul than the oppression of the just 
and the triumph of the wicked in this 
world, this alone would prevent my having 
the least doubt of it. So shocking a dis¬ 
cord amidst .so general a harmony of things 
would make me naturally look (or a cause ; 
I should say to myself we do not cease to 
exist with this life; everything rc-ossumes 
its order after death.— RoussbAU. 

SOUL.—Inordinate Passiona of the 

riato and his followers tell u.s that every 
p.assion which has been contracted by the 
soul during her residence in the bxly, 
remains with her in a separate state, and 
that the soul in the body and out of the 
body diflers no mure than the man does 
(rom himself when he is in his house or in 
open ail.—A ddison. 

SOUL.—Liberty of 

Stone walls do not a prissn make. 

Nor iron bars a ci^ ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
Tliat for a hermitage: 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am hree, 

Aimcls alon^ that soar above, 

&ijoy such liberty.— Lady Iaivelace. 

SOUL.—^Tbe Loss of the 

The loss of the soul is an unparalleled 
loss; it can never be m^e up again.— 
T. Watson. 

SOUL.—A Noble 

A noble soul is like a ship at aea. 

That rieeps at anchor when the ocean’s 
calm; 

Bat when she rages, and the wind blows 
high. 

He cuts his ww with skill and majesty. 

Bbaumont and Fletcher. 


SOUL,—Peace and Repose of 

All God’s providences,—aH God's deal¬ 
ings with os,—all His judgments, mercies, 
warnings, deliverances, t«id to peace and 
repose of soul os their ultimate issue. All 
our t^ubles and pleasures here—all bur 
anxieti^, fears, doubts, difiiculties, hopes, 
encouragements, afflictions, losses, attain¬ 
ments, tend this one way.— Dr. Newman. 

SOUL.—The Residence of the 

“Tell me,” said Napoleon, “you have 
searched the human framr* in oil its wind¬ 
ings, have you ever met with the soul under 
your scalpel? Where docs the soul re¬ 
side? In what organ?"— Dr. Antom- 

MAKCHl. 


The ivory palace of the skull is the 
central aborle of the soul, although it dwells 
in the whole body.— Prok. G. Wilson. 

SOUL.—A Satire respecting the 

Wh.nl i.s mind? No matter. What is 
matter? Never mind. What is the soul ? 
It is immaterial.— Hood. 

SOUL.—The Vision of the 

It is gifted with vision so keen, 

As to know die unknown and to see the 
unseen; 

To glance at eternity’s numberless days, 
Till dauled, confounded, and lost in the 
maze. J, Taylor. 

SOUL.—The WoAh of a 

Know’st thou the importance of a soul 
immortal ? 

Behold this midnight glory—^worlds on 
worlds I 

Amazing pomp 1 re-double this amaze— 
Ten thousand add, and twice ten thoutend 
more I 

Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweighs 
them all; 

And calls Uic astonishing magnificence 
Of nnintelligiiit creation, rnior. 

Dr. E. Young. 

SOULS.—CommuoicatiOAS of 

Souls of a high character demand not 
communications of a familiar nature.— 
Humboldt. 

SOULS.—Departed . 

The souls of good men remain in a better, 
of bad men m a worse place, awaiting the 
time of judgment.—M artyr. 

SOULS.—The Labour of 

Souls immortal must for ever heave 

At something great—tbe glitter or the cold. 

Dr. E. YoUncl 
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SOULS.'VnM'w^lUSclog of «ar 

The weS’beiag qf our souls depends only 
on what we ain(».-«*FRauDE 

SOUNDt—^The Conveifance of 

Sound is i^onveyed by npples m tlw; air, 
produced by the soundio}; hwy, and '.pread- 
ing till they strike against the drum of the 
ear. These undulations are like couneis 
running m eveiy direction to convey their 
messages to us — Dr. Bri Wer. 

SOUNDS—in Bden. 

What was’t awaken’d first the untried eai 
Of that sole man who was all humankind ? 
Was It the gladsome welcome of the w md, 
Stinring the leaves that never yet were sere? 
Thu four mellifluous streams which flow’d 
so near, 

Their lulling muimuis all in one combined? 
The note of bird unnamed ? The taitlcd 
hind 

Bursting the brake—in womlcr, not in fen 
Of her new lord ? Oi did llit liol> giouiid 
Send forth mysterious melwly to gicel 
The gracious presence of iiuniaculale feet ? 
Did viewless straphs lustlc all aiound, 
Making sweet music out of an as sweet ? 

Or his own voitt awake him w ilh its sound? 

II Coukiuoi 

SOVEREIGN.—The People and the 

I could have wished to hase been bom in 
a eountiy w here tlie people and the sovi • 
n ign have only one intc^sl— wheie all the 
movements of the pohtiml machine ie‘nd to 
the common good , which can onlj happen 
where the people and the soveieign aie out 
—Rousseau. 

SOVEREIGN.—The True and Only 

The true and only soveieign is the one 
whom* wc love.—I )R Vi ni*t 

SOVEREIGNTY — Invested m the Good. 

To put the power 

Of sovereign rule into the good man's hand, 
Is givmg peace and happiness to millions. 

J Thomson. 

SOWER.—The Hope and Reward of the 

Full of hope, the sower in spnng>tlme 
scatters the golden seed on all sides of the 
ploughed eaith, and patiently waits for the 
hun and the shower to bring u forth to a 
plenteous harvest Nor is he disappomted: 
ere long the reaper follows him with the 
stckle, and the snout of Ilarvest'home ” 
IS the crown of his mwaid So wisdom, 
during lifc^ sows golden deeds on every 
hand, and depends upon the Sptiit and 
power of God to bring them to perf^ion. 
Mowly, hut surely they npea; and at 


length are gathered by angehreapers into 
the gamers of eternity, aU heaven shouting 
“ Harvest home!”— Dr. Davies. 

SPACE—'Defined. 

Space * 

Is but a property of God wherein 

Is laid all matter.—P. J, Bah ey. 

SPARKS —Three 

Thiee spaiks—^pride, envy, and aVance— 
are those which nave been kindled m all 
hearts —Dame. 

SPEAK.—When to 

Never speak but when you have some¬ 
thing to say wherefoie should’st thou run, 
seeing lliou hast no tidings ?—lii. Bu n j-r. 

SPEAKING —Extempore 

A piactised orator will dev.laim in mea« 
suitd and in various pci todwill weave 
Ins discourse into one texture—form paren¬ 
thesis within parenthesis—excite the pas- 
s ons, oi move to laughtci—take a turn m 
his discouise fioni an accidental inteiiup- 
lion, making it the topic ot his ihctoiic foi 
five minutes to come, and pursumg m like 
nuinner the new illnstiatioiis to which it 
gives rise- mould his diction with a view 
to attain oi to shun an epigrammatic point, 
or an allilciation, or a discord ; and all this 
with so much assuicd reliance on his own 
IMiwers, and with such perfect case to him¬ 
self, thil he shall even plan the next sin- 
tence while he is pronounung offhand the 
one he u. engaged with, adapting each to 
the othe>r, and shall look forward to the 
topic which IS to follow and fit in the close 
of the one he is handling to be its iiitii 
ducer, nor shall any auditor be able to dis¬ 
cover the least difference between all this 
and the portion of his speech which he has 
got by heait, oi tell the transition from the 
one to tlie othei — Brougham. 

SPEAKING.—Loud 

When a Rabbi, little learned, and less 
modest, usurped all the discourse at table, 
one, much admiring him, asked his fhe^ 
in private whether he did not take su^ a 
man fo^a gr^ scholar, to whom he plamly 
answered For aught f know he may 
be, bat I never 11681:11 leanltng make such a 
noise." So when a modest man gave 
thanks to God with a low and submissive 
voice, an impudent cntieal gallant found 
fault with him that he spake grace no 
louder, but he gave him a latter reply 
*' Make me but a fool, and I shall speak as 
loud as you, but that will mar the grace 
quite." Thns it is that the sun shows least 
when it is at the highest; that deep waters 
run mqjst silent: but what a mtmnur and 
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babbling, yea, sdmetimes, what a roaring 
do they make in the shallows I Empty 
vessels make the greatest sonnd, bpt the 
foil ones give a soft answer. Profound 
knowledge says little; and men, by theit 
unseasonable noise, ore known to be none 
of the wisest, whereas a man of parts and 
learning says little.—T. Adahs. 

SPEAKING.—Too Much 

A man that spcaketh too much, and mttaetli 
but little and lightly, 

Wasteth his mind in words.—T upper. 

SPECIES—Dehned. 

A species is a succession of individuals 
which per^ieluales itself.—CuviER. 

SPECTATOR.—An Indifferent 

Tt was a remarkable law of Solon, that 
any person who, in the commotions of the 
republic, rnnMned nexitor, or an indilferent 
spectator of the contending parties, should 
be condemned to perpett^ banishment.— 
Addison. 

SPECULATES.—One who 

He is like a brute on a barren heath 
driven by an evil spirit round and round, 
while fair green pastures stretch everywhere 
beyond.—CJ oethl. 

SPECULATION.—The Risk of 

Boundless risk must pay for boundless 
gain.—W. Morris. 

SPECULATIONS.—Political 

Political speculations are of so dry and 
austere a nature, that they will not go down 
with the public without frequent seasonings. 
—Addison. 

SPEECH-Defined. 

Speech is as a pump, by which we raise 
•and pour oat the water from the great lake 
of Thought, whither it flows back again. — 
Sterling. 

SPEECH.—Fluency of 

The common fluency of speech in many 
men, and most women, is owing to a 
scarcity of matter and a scarcity of words ; 
for whoever is a master of language and has 
a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking 
to hsitate upon the cdioice of both; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of 
idMts, and one set of words to clothe them 
in; and these are always ready at ‘the 
mouth: so people come faster out of a 
dmr^ when it is almost empty, than when 
A crowd is at the door.— Dean Swift. 


8 PS£CS.-^Pj;Mdotti of 
Without freedom of th^ht there cad 
be no such thing as wisdom, and no 
sudh thing aS public liberty without free* 
dom of speech; which is the right of 
eveiy;,man, as &r as by it he does not hurt 
and control the right of another; and this 
is the only check which it ought to suffer, 
and the only bounds which it ought to know. 
Freedom of speech produce excellent 
writers, and encourages men of fine genius. 
Tacitus tells us that the Roman common* 
wealth bred great and numerous authors, 
but when it was emlavcd, its great wits 
were no more. Tyranny had usurped the 

i ilace of equality, which is the soul of 
iberty, and destroyed public courage. The 
minds of men, terrified by unjust power, 
degenerated into all the vileness and me¬ 
thods of servitude; abject sycophancy and 
blind submission became the only means of 
picfermcnt, and indeed of safety; men durst 
not open their mouths but to flatter. Pliny 
the Younger observes that this dread of ty- 
raimy had such effect, that the Senate, the 
great Roman Senate, became at last stupid 
and dumb. And in one of his epistles, 
speaking of the work.s of his uncle, he 
makes an apology for eight of them, as not 
written with the same wgour which was to 
l)c found in the rest ; for that these eight 
were written in the reign of Nero, when 
the ^irit of writing was cramped by fear,— 
W. Gordon. 

SPEECH.— The Invention of 
* 

The most noble and profitable invention 
of all otheis was that of speech, whereby 
men declare their thoughts one to another 
for mutual utility and conversation, without 
which there had been amongst men neither 
commonwealth nor society, no more than 
amongst lions, bears, and wolves. —Cuvier. 

SPEECH. —The Matter of a 
Sheridan once said of some speech, in his 
acute, sarcastic way, that “ it contained a 
great deal both of what was new and what 
was true: but that unfortunately what was 
new wa.s not true, and what was true was 
not new.”— Hazlitt. 

SPEECH.— The Modes of 
'ne Ihodes of speech are scarcely more 
variable than the modes of silence.—D r. 
Blair. 

SPEECH. —Sweet, Siiveiy 

When she spake. 

Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did 
shed; 

And 'tmxt the pearls and rubies softly 
brake 

A silver sound, that faeavaaly music Mtm’d 
I to make. P. Flrtgher. 
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SPEED.—Moderate 

Moderate speed is a sure help to all 
proceeding; where those thirds that ore 
proseented with violence of endeavour or 
desire, either succeed not, or continue not. 
—J. Hall. 

SPEND.—Little to 

It is pleasant assuredly to have enough 
fur supply of actual wants; but it is, 1 
urge, pleasant to have only so enough that 
many little treats aie possibilities ; th.it 
there may he certain extras which come 
rarely enough to be prized. I say that you 
miss much enjoyment if you need deny 
youisclf nothing, if it be with you but wish 
.md have. So my theory is that “ little to 
spend " is preferable to '* much to spend.” 
-Baynes. 

SPHERES.—The Music of the 

'fhou seest these shining oibs 
That wing tlieir sinuotli way through the 
fields of ether; 

And thou didst hear on earth the seas and 
hills 

(Jiving out joyful music; think’st thou, 
then, 

These mighty worlds are voiceless ? 

ArUERStONE. 


Behold these spheres J These be heaven’s 
golden haips, 

By (iixl strung, struck by angels; making 
now 

H.'irmonious worlds, now worlds of bar- 
mony, P. J. Baiwy. 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb vmich thou 
bchold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young*eyed cherubim. 

SUAKSt’EARE. 

SPIDER.—The Touch of a 

The spider’s touch —how exquisitely fine t 
Feds at each thread, and lives oloi^ the 
line. Pope. 

SPINSTER.—TheTerm— ^ 

Formerly it was a custom that a young 
woman should never he married until she 
had herself a set of body, table, and 
bed unen. From this custom, dl unmarried 
women were termed spinsters, a name they 
stlli teuin in all deeds and law proceedings. 
—Dean Swirr. 

EPXEIT.—A Coomnted * 

This alone makes a man pass ^hrou|^ fire 
and not befcoKhed; through seas, am not 
SSO 


be drowned; throujjh hunger and naked' 
ness, and want nothing. —BP. Taylor. 

SPIRIT—Defined. 

Spirit is a substance in whidi thinking, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, 
do subsist.—LijCKR. 

SPIRIT.—A Disdainful 

A disdainful spirit in society has the 
very op;lusitc effect that we wi>>h, if it is to 
make ourselves esteemed and loved.—L a 
BruyRrk. 

SPIRIT.—High 

High spirit in man is like a sword, which, 
though worn to annoy his enemies-, yet is 
often tioublcsome in a less degree to his 
fi lends; he can lunlly wear it so inolfeii' 
sively blit it is apt to incommode one or 
other of the company; it is more properly 
a loaded pistol, which accident alone may 
fire and kill one.—SllJ-NsiONE. 

SPIRIT.—A Party 

A party spirit is that disposition which 
envenoms and contiacls so many hearts, 
separates so many families, divides so many 
societies, and undermines real religion: 
jiariy spiiit not only incapacitates for 
sweet communion with God, but by en¬ 
couraging unde, and many evil passions. 
It ficquently excites to malice and bar- 
lianty, and the most bitter persecutions.— 
Saurin. 

SPIRIT.—A Poor 

A poor sjiirit is poorer than a poor purre. 
A very few pounds a } ear would ease a man 
of the scandal of avarice.—D ean Swift. 

• SPIRIT.—A Right 

A right spirit is such a spirit as God 
requires and takes pleasure la ; and such a 
spint as becomes the condition of tho<e 
who profess.,to be His followers. Such a 
spirit must be a spirit of faith and trust; 
a spirit of contrition and humility; a spirit 
of thankfulness; a spirit of lore ; a spint of 
patience and submission; a spirit of zeal; 
and a spirit of firmness and constancy. 
Such is the spirit produced in all ^e 
sublets of divine grace.— Jay. 

SPIRIT.—The Wttnna of the Holy 

The celebrated FhHip de Momey, prime 
minister to Henry IV. of France, one of 
the greatest statesmen, and the most ex* 
empuiry Christian of his age^ being asked 
a httle before his death if m still retaiiied 
the same assured hope of iutnre bliss whidi 
he had so comfortably enjoyed duriim bis 
Ulnessy he made tins memovOble tep^ 
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‘•I am,” said be, “as confident of it, from 
the incontestable evidence of the Spirit of 
God, as ever I ivas of any mathematical 
truth from all the demonstrations of Euclid.” 
—Arvine. 

SPIRIT.—The Work of the Holy 

Whilst the Spirit’s work isbiyoHd nature, 
it U not amittsf nature. He dispUiccs no 
faculty; He disturbs no mental process ; 
He dues violence to no part of our moral 
framework ; He creates no new m^an of 
thought or feeling. His oifice is to set “ all 
to rights ” within you; so that you never 
feel so calm, so true, so real, so perfectly 
natural, so much yourself, as when He has 
taken possession of you in every part, and 
filled your whole man with His heavenly 
joy. Never do you fed so perfectly free 
—less constrained and less mechanical—in 
every faculty, as when He has “brought 
every thought into captivity to the obedi¬ 
ence of Christ.”— Dr. Bonar. 

SPIRITS.—Ardent 

There are, indeed, some spirits so ardent, 
that change of employment to them is rest, 
and their only fatigue a cessation from 
activity.—C olton. 

SPIRITS.—Broken 

We read sometimes of broken hearts; 
pretty poetic things, no doubt, and perhaps 
true. Broken spirits, at any rate, there 
are. Oh, yes [ the spirit breaks, but not 
for love. Love is the dream of eaily youth, 
and the spirit breaks not then. Youth has 
itself the elements of so much ha]>piness ; 
its energy, its hope, its irust, its food belief 
that everything is beautiful, that every one 
is true, and its warm affection, all give a 
buoyancy, an ever-moving principle of joy; 
and though the spirit bow, it breaks not 
then. It is in after-years, when stem 
experience has become our teacher, when 
the bright glowing hue of hope has passed 
avray, and in its place dark shadows fall; 
whesi bU life’s billows have swept over us, 
ajKl each succeeding wave has left its fur¬ 
rows on the soul; oh I then it is the 
spirit breaks, and aJl man’s boasted energy 
gives way.— S ALA. 

SPIRITS.—Evil 

There are evil spirits who suddenly fix 
their abode in man’s an|piarded breast, 
causing ns to commit devTlish deeds, and 
then hurrying back to their natis^ hell, leave 
behind the stings of remoras in the poisoned 
bosom.—Sci(U.i.ER. 

SPIRITS.—Poor but Generoua 

’rhank Heaven that the temples of such 
qmits are not made with hands, and that 


they may be even more worthily hung with 

f loor patchwork than with purple and fine 
inen 1 —Dickens, 

SPITE—« Little Word. 

Spite is a little word, but it represents as 
Sviunge a jumble of feelings and compound 
of discords as any polysyllable in the 
language.—D icken.s. 

SPORT—Denounced. 

Detested sport, 

That owes its pleasures toauotherspain,— 
That feeds u];>on the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of haimless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloqnence, that agonies inspire, 

(.)f silent tears and hcait-distending sighs! 
Vain tears, alas 1 and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls. 

CowPER. 

SPORTSMAN.—The Disappointment of a 

I’ve had bad sport ! My track 
i*ay with the wind, which to the siarllish 
game 

Betray’d me still.—J. S. Knowles. - 

SPRING.—An Addraae to 

Sweetly breathing vernal air, 

That with kind warmth dost repair 
Winter’s mins, from whose breast 
All the gums aud spiee of th’ East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the mom, and clears the sky; 

Whose dishevel’d tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles drest. 
The halcyon sits, and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring. 

Dwell upon thy rosy wing! 

Thou, If stormy Boreas uirows 
Down whole forests when he blows, 

With a pregnant flowery birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth: 

If he nip the early bud. 

If he blast what’s fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowers, 

If he shake our hall or bowers, 

If his rade breath threaten ns 
'Fhou canst stroke great ^Eolus, 

And from him the grace obtain 

To bind him in an iron cliain.^—T. Carcw. 

SPRING)—The Beauties of 

Stately Spring! whose robe-folds are 
vallqrs, whose breast-bouquet is gardens, 
and whose blush is a vernal evening,— 
Richter. 

SPRING.—The Benefits of 

There’s perfume upon evetywind. 

Mime in eveiy tre^ 

Dews for the moistute-loving flowers, > 
Sweets for the sackiog*bee: 
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The sick come forth for the healing breeze; 

The ^oung are gathering flowers ; 

And life is a tue of poetry 

That it told in golden hours. 

N. P. Willis. 

SPRING.—^The Enjoyment of 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs, that shed 
Iheir snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With sweetest sunshine round me spread 
Of Spring’s unclouded weather; 

In this sequester’d nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat! 

And flowers and birds once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 

W. Wordsworth. 

SPRING.—Life In the 

The animal tribes now And a delicious re> 
ast in the sweet and tender herbage, which 
egins to clothe our sheltered valleys with 
its soft verdure ; and among the innumer¬ 
able sources of enjoyment which this most 
interesting of all the seasons aifords, per¬ 
haps there is none which sheds so sweet a 
pleasure over the benevolent mind, as the 
universal gladness which, as the weatlier 
becomes more genial, sensibly pervades 
everything that lives. Tliere is a kind of 
mysterious sympathy which seems to pass 
iiom tribe to tribe of the animated world, 
and to unite them all in one common hymn 
of gratitude and praise to the bountiful 
Giver of all good. The lowing of the 
cattle as they luxuriate in the green fields } 
the bleating of the sheep from the heath- 
clad hills, while their new-dropt lambs 
sport around them, exulting in the con¬ 
sciousness of young existence; the hum 
of the industrious bees, as th^ fly from 
flower to flower collecting their sweet food; 
and the varied notes of love andpoy, pour¬ 
ing from bush and brake, all unite in one 
harmonious and spirit-stirring chorus. Nay, 
inanimate Nature itself seems conscious of 
the general joy,—and as the sun breaks 
forth from the April shower, every blade of 
gross sparkles iu nis beams, wood and mead 
smile, and the very silence of the clear 
heavens and swelling earth utters the voice 
of enjoyment.— ^Duncan. 

Among the feathered tribes, the rooks 
are b^nniiw to obey the first law of 
Nature, and meir inca«ant notes of enjoy¬ 
ment, mingled with the bustle of prepari^ 
for the important duties of incubation, 
everywhere attract the attention of the 
lovers of Nature. The croaking raven, led 
by a congenial instinct, selects some vener¬ 
able tree where she may build her nest, 
and the sweet songs of the woodlark and 
cbaffoich, mixed with the mellow tones of 
the blackbird and thrush, flrom the neigh- 
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bouring groves, delight the ear; while the 
wren, the redbreast, and the titmouse, emd 
the hedge-sparrow, fintter from spray to 
spray, and utter their varied notes m glad¬ 
ness, as the sun sheds his wanner np on 
wood and field, giving the promise of 
approaching mildness and fertility. Turkey- 
cocks now stmt and gobble; partridges 
b^n to pair; the house-pigeon has young; 
fieM-crickets open their holes, an^ wood- 
owls hoot; gnats play about, and insects 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stone 
curlew clamours, and frogs croak.—W. 
Howirr. _ 

The effect upon the economy of vege- 
taldes is more or less rapid, according to 
their different structures; but in no long 
period the increased and increasing heat 
produces a universal development of foli^e 
and flowers. The earth opens, as it were, 
her bosom to the Sun; all her vdns feel 
the genial influence; and a vital energy 
moves and works m all her blossoms, buds, 
and leaves. What was lately barrenness 
becomes fertility; from desolation and 
death start up life and varied beauty, as if 
beneath the reviving footsteps of a present 
Deity.— Duncan. 

SPRING.—Volcea of the 

There seems a voice in every gale, ' 

A tongue in every opening flower, 

Which tdls, O God 1 the wondrous tale 
Of Thy indulgence, love, and power; 
The birds, that rise on quivering wing, 
Appear to hyipn their Maker’s praise, 
And ml the mingling sonsds of Spring 
To Thee a gencxrd anthem raise. 

Opie. 

SQUIRE.—A Learned 

Within our house there was a Breton squire, 
Wcll-leamed, who fail’d not to fan the fire 
That evermore unholpen burned in me, 
Strange lands and things beyond beli^ to 
sec: 

Much lore of many lands this Breton knew; 
And for on* tale 1 told he told me two: 
He, counting Asa^rd a ncw-told thing, 

Yet spoke of ^rdens ever blooming 
Across the Western sea, whete none grew 
old. 

E’en as the books at Micklemrth had told; 
And said, moreover, that an English knight 
Had had the earthly paradise in sight, 

And heard the songs of those that dwell 
therein, 

But entered not, being hindered by his sin: 
Shortly, so mudi of &is and that he smd. 
That in my heart the sharp barb enteml. 
And like real life would mnpty stories 
seem. 

And life from day to day on empty dream, 
i w. Mobjus. 
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STAO,'—The RunAilt i^nd Death of Oke 
The stag, toO| singled iioin the herd, where 
long 

He ranged, the branching monarch of the 
shade, * 

Before the tempest drives. At first, in 
speed 

He, sprightly, puts his faith, and, roused 
by fear. 

Gives all his swift aerial soul to fhght; 
Against the breem he darts, that way the 
more 

To leave the lessening murderous cry be¬ 
hind : 

He bnrsts the thickets, glances through the 
glades, 

And plunges deep into the wildest wood : 

If slow, yet sure, aillicsivc to the tiack. 
Hot-steaming, up behind him come again 
The inhuman rout, and from the sliady 
depth 

Expel him, circling through his every shift. 
He sweeps the foiCNt oft, and sobbing see-. 
The glades, mild opening to the golden 
day; 

Where, in kind contest, with his butting 
friends 

He wont to struggle, or his lores enjoy. 

Oft in the full-des&.*ndmg flood lie lues 
I'o lose the scent, and lave his burning 
sides: 

Oft seeks the herd; the watchful herd, 
alarm’d. 

With selfish care avoids a brother’s Woe. 
What sh.*!!! he do? His once so vivid 
nerves. 

So full of buoyant spirits, now no more 
Inspire the course; but fainting breathless 
toil, 

Sick, seizes on his heart; he stands at 
bay; 

And puts hh last weak refuge in despair. 
The big round tears run down his dappled 
face; 

He groans in anguish; while the growling 
pack, 

Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest, 
And mark his beauteous chequerd sides 
with gore. J. Thomson. 

STAR.—The Evening 
O Hesperus I thou bringestall good things— 

Home to the weary, to the hungry dieer. 
To die young bird the parent’s brooding 
a-ings. 

The welcome stall to the overlabour’d 
steer; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone 
clin{K 

Whateer our household gods protect of 
dear, 

Are father’d round ns by thy look of rest; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to his mother’ll 
breast—B tron. 


STAR.—A Palling 

It is a little Aery meteor which is often 
witnessed on a clear evenuig. It is merdy 
a small cloud, containing a sort of gaseous 
exhalation in its centre, which, by growing 
continually hot, is spontaneously kindled, 
an^ the fire runs through the cloud till the 
vapour is exhausted; but beii^ free from 
electric matter, no noise is occ.vsioned by 
the ignition. It bums gradually, and has 
the appearance of a sky-rocket in the air.— 
Loaking. 

star.—T he Morning 

Fairest of stars t thou crown’sl the smiling 
mom 

With thy bright ciiclet.—MlLroN. 

STARS—Described. 

The poetry of heaven.—^B yron, 


These preachers of beauty, which light 
the universe with their admonishing smile. 
—Emerson. _ 

Those golden candles fix’d in heaven’s air. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

STARS.—The Distances of the 

The only mode we have of conceiving 
intervals of space between the stars at all is 
by calculating the time which it would re¬ 
quire for light to traverse them. Now light, 
as we know, tiavels at the rate of one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two thousand miles per 
second. It would therefore occup) one 
hundred million thousand seconds, or up¬ 
wards of three years, in such a jpumey, at 
the very lowest estimate. What, then, are 
we to ^ow for the distance of those innu¬ 
merable stars of the smaller magnitudes, 
which the telescope discloses to us? If we 
admit the light of a star of each magnitude 
to be half that of the magniinde next above 
it, it will follow that a star of the fif'tt 
magnitude will requite to lie removed three 
hundred and sixty-two times its distance to 
appttr no larger than one of the sixteeath. 
It follows, therefore, that among the count¬ 
less multitude of such stars, visible in tele¬ 
scopes, there must be many whose light bas 
taken at least a thousand years to reach us; 
and that when we observe their place',, and 
note their changes, we are, in fiict, leading 
only their history of a thousand years’ date, 
thus wonderfully recorded.— Hee&chel. 

STARS—Invoked. 

Shine, ye stats of heaven 1 
Oiia%cn;ld ofpaiti; < 

> See old Time destrayingv 
AH our hoarded ; 
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All our sweetest flowers, 

Every stalely dirine; 

All ottr hard-earned glory, 

Every dream divine. 

Shine, ye stars of heaven I 
On the rolling years; 

See how Time consoling 
l)ries the saddest tears,— 

Bids the darkest storm-douds 
Pass in gentle ram, 

While up-spring in glory 
Flowers and dreams again I 

W. B. Procter, 

STARS.—The Number of the 

Numerous as glitterii^ gems of morning 
dew. 

Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the bo’^om of old Night on fire. 

Dr. E. Young. 

STARS.—The Soul and the 

The stm are out in heaven! How the 
soul 

Expands while gazing on their silver light! 

D. Bates. 

STATE.—The Oeeign of « 

What is a State! The wise behold in her 
A creature bora of Time, that keeps one eye 
Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer; 
Speaking through Law’s dispassionate voice, 
the State 

Endues her conscience with external life 
And being, to preclude or quell the stnfe 
Of individual will, to elevate 
The OTovelling mind, tlic erring to recall, 
And fortify the s^ral sense of all. 

\ W. WORDSWORIH. 

STATE.—^The Duty and Action of the 

The duty of the State is to protect the 
rights and the freedom of every one. Its 
action ought not to be manifested by vio- 
loace, or arbitrary force, but by justice.— 
Aud-ul-Aziz. 

STATE.—The Oovernment of a , 

A State is to be governed with the care 
and constant attention that is required of a 
person managing a horse. I have often 
travelled on horsebaidc over very rough and 
mountainous countries, and never got any 
hurt, always taking care to keep a steady 
rein; but in the smoothest plains, thinking 
the same precautions useless, and letting 
loose the reins, my horse has stumbled and 
put me in ^nger. Thus it is with govern¬ 
ment ; for when it is in the most flourishuig 
condition, the prince ou]^t never to abate 
anything of his asiml vigilance. —Ming 
Tsgng, 
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STATE.—Thu^jeet of a 

The promotion of lidigion and morality 
is not a secondary but a primary object of a 
civilized State.— Russell. 

STATE.-^Religion and the 

The consecration of the State, by a State 
religious establishment, is nooessaty to ope¬ 
rate w'itb a wholesome awe upon free cni- 
zens, because in order to secure their free¬ 
dom they must enjoy some determinate 
portion of power. To them, therefore, a 
religion connected with the State, and with 
their duty towaids it, becomes even more 
necessary than in such societies where the 
people by the terms of their subjection are 
confined to private sentiments, and the 
ninnagemeut of their own family concerns. 
All persons possessing any portion of power 
ought to be strongly and awully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust, that 
they are to account for their conduct in that 
trust to the one great Master, Author, and 
Founder of society.— Burkl. 

STATE.—A Wen-Governed 

Where spades grow bright, and idle words 
glow dull; 

'Whero jails ai e empty, and wlicie barns arc 
full; 

Wheie church-jialhs are with fiequent feet 
outworn; 

Law court-yniils weedy, silent, and forlorn; 
Where doctois fool it, and where farmfts 
lide; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multi¬ 
plied ; 

Wheie these signs .ore, they clearly indicafi 
A Eappy people and well-governed .State. 

Confucius. 

STATES.—The Flourishing and 
Declining of 

States thrive or wither as moons wax and 
wane, 

Even as God’I'^will and His decrees ordain; 
While honour, virtue, piety bear sway, 
They flourish; and as these decline, decay. 

CoWl'ER. 

STATES.—Services Rendered by 

The greatest services to humanity have 
been rendered by the smallest States. Ju¬ 
dea gave leligi on to the world; and judda 
is but a patch of ground hardly larger than 
an English county. Athens gave arts and 
philosophy to mankind; and Athens, tried 
by its population, w'ould scarcely now be 
ranked as a second-rate town. Papal Rome 
exercises to this day a wider sway than ever 
was wielded by Pagan Rome; and Papal 
Rome is but a city of ruins. Geneva, with 
I its twelve thousand souls, its new-born inde- 
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pendeocet and its ne^^bont faith, became, 
under Calvin, the platform Where an ex¬ 
periment was tried, and great religious 

E roblens solved offiKting, w mankind.— 
iLAIKIK. 

I 

STATESMAiN.—The CaUlng of a 

Of all mere earthly callings a statesman’s 
is the most noble, because it relates most 
immediately to the welfare of God’s noblest 
visible creature.—B p. Trower. 

STATESMAN.—The Pay of a 

It is citrious that wc pay a statesman for 
what he says, not for what he does; and 
judge of him from what he does, not from 
what he says.—C olton. 

STATESMAN.—The Policy and Safety 
of a 

If a statesman will consider the true in¬ 
terest of his country, and that only in 
national points; if he will engage his 
country in neither alliances nor quarrels 
but where it is really interested ; if he will 
raise no money but what is wanted, nor 
employ any civil or military officers' but 
what arc useful, and place in those employ¬ 
ments men of highest integrity and of 
the greatest abilities; if he will employ some 
few of his hours to advance our trade, and 
some few more to regulate our domestic 

f overmuent; if a minister would do this, 
e will either have no opposition to baflle, 
or he will baffle it by a fair appeal to his 
conduct. Such a minister may, in the lan¬ 
guage of the law, pul himself on his country 
when he pleases, and he .shall come off with 
honour and applause.—F ielding. 

STATESMAN.—The Real and the 
Feigned 

The great difference between the real 
statesman and the pretender is, that the 
one sees into the future, while the other 
regards only the present; the one lives by 
the day, and acts on expediency; the other 
acts on enduring principles and for immor¬ 
tality.— Bprke. 

STATUES.—^A Desire reepeeting 

1 would much rather that posterity should 
inquire wijf no statues were erected to me, 
than why they werel—Cicso. 

STEADINESS—Defined. 

Steadiness is a point of prudence as well 
as of courage.— L’Estkange. 

8TBAM-BNOINE.—The Invention of the 

Like other contrivances and discoveries, 
the invention of the steam-engine—the 


king of machines—was effected step by 
step,—Kine man transmitting the result of 
his labours, at the time apparentiy useless, 
to his successors, who took it up and carried 
it forward another stage,—the sentinels of 
the great idea answering each other across 
the heads of many gcneratbns.— Smiles. 

STENOGRAPHY.—The History of 

This mode of writing was known to the 
Greeks; imd Plutarch, in his life of Cato, 
informs us that the celebrated speech of 
that patriot relating to Catalinc’s con¬ 
spiracy, was taken in short-hand. Cicero, 
at that time Consul, placed notArii, or 
short-hand writers, in different parts of the 
Senate-house to preserve the speech. We 
are also further informed that Titus Ves¬ 
pasian was remarkable for the rapidity with 
which he wrote short-hand. He not only 
applied it to purposes of business, but of 
diversion; it was his custom to gel his 
anmnuenses together, and entertain himself 
with trying which of them conld write the 
fastest.— Loarinu. 

STICK.—Love for a 

I remember once seeing an advertisement 
in fhe papers, with which I nns much 
struck; and which 1 will take the liberty of 
reading:—^“Lost, in the Temple Coffee- 
House, and supposed to be taken away by 
mistake, an oaken stick, which has sup¬ 
ported its master not only over the greatest 
part of Europe, but has been bis companion 
in his journeys over the inhospitable deserts 
of Africa; whoever will restore it to the 
waiter, will confer a very serious obligation 
on the advertiser; or, if that be any inject, 
shall receive a recompense very much above 
the value of the article restored.” Now, 
here is a man, who bays a sixpenny stick, 
because it is useful; and, tolnlly facetting 
the trifling causes which first made his stick 
of any consequence, speaks of it with 
warmUi and affection: calls it his com¬ 
panion : and would hardly have changerl 
It, perhaps, for the gold stick which is 
earned before the king.— S. Smith. 

STILLNESS.—An Awfbl 

There is an awful stillness in this place, 

A presence that forbids to break the spdl, 
Till the heart pours its agony in tears. 

DawEs. 

STING.—The Pain of a 

V7hat weapon can lie nearer to nothing 
than the sting of a \/asp? Yet what a 
paiiffal wound bath it given me! That 
scarce virible point—^how it envenoms, and 
rankles, and swells up the flesh I The 
tendem^ of the part adds much to the 
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grief. If I be thus vexed with the touch 
of an angry fly, how sliall 1 be able to 
endure ihe sting ^ a tormenting conscience ? 
—Bv. Hall, 

STOICS.—A Description of the 

They are said to be “men without 
hearts,” and “ men without tears; ” that is, 
an All-wise Creator has fashioned them 
with hearts full of sensilnlity, and eyes that 
are as surely the fountain of tears as they 
are the organs of sight; but, as if wiser than 
(lod, they try their utmost to reverse the 
divine arrangement by petrifying the fonner 
and confining the latter, so that they live 
and act sis if they had neither hearts nor 
tears; hence the truth of the statements 
respecting them.— Dr. Davies. 

STOICS.—The Philosophy of the 

Tlipy teach that men should be free from 
pissiun, unmoved by joy or grief, and sub¬ 
mit w'ithout complaint to the unavoidable 
necessity by which all things are governed. 
—Dr. Weuster. 

STOMBB.—Lessons out of 

There are no natural objects out of which 
more can bo learned than out of stones. 
They seem to have been created especially 
to reward a patient observer. Nearly all 
other objects in nature can be seen, to some 
extent, without patience, and are pleasant 
even in being half seen. Trees, clouds, and 
rivers are enjoyable, even by the careless ; 
but the stone under his foot has for careless¬ 
ness nothing in it but stumbUng ; no plea¬ 
sure is languidly to be had out of it, nor 
food, nor good of any kind; nothing but 
sym^lism of the hard heart and the un- 
fstherly gift. And yet, do but give it some 
reverence and vratchfulness, and there is 
bread of thought in it, more than in any 
other lowly feature of all the landscape; for 
a stone, when it is examined, will be found 
a mountain in miniature. The fineness of 
Nature's work is so great, that, into a single 
block, a foot or two in diameter, she can 
compress as many chaises of form and 
•itnicture, on a small scale, as she needs for 
her mountains on a large one; and, taking 
mots for forests, and grains of crystal for 
erags, the surface of a stmie, in by for the 
jdimdity of instances, is more interesting 
than the surface of an ordinary hillmore 
fantestic in form, and incomparably richer 
in colour.—RtJSKiN. 

STOXW.—The Approaching 

The day ia louriaf—stilly tdack 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven's ndc, 
Dispersed and wild, 'twhtt earth and dry 
Hangs like a sbatte^ canopy I 

* " 


There *s not a cloud in that blue plain 
But tells of storm to come or post 
Here, fl 3 ring loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast 
There, roll’d in masses dark and swelling. 
As proud to l>e the thunder’s dwelling! 
While some, already burst and riven, 

Seem melting down the verge of heavmr; 

As though the infant storm bad rent 
The mighty womb that gave him birth, 

And having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 

On earth ’twas yet all calm around, 

A pulseless silence, dread, profound, 

More awful than the tempest’s sound : 

The diver steered for Ormus’ bowers, 

And moored his skiff till calmer hours;' 
The sea-birds, with portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land;—upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paused, with glance 
Turn’d upward to that wild expanse. 

T. Moore. 

STORM.—A Forest 

A cloud thickens the night: 

Hark, how the tempest crashes through the 
forest! 

The owls fly out in strange affright. 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 
Are split and shattered ; 

Tlie roots creak, and stretch, ami groan ; 
And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks are crushed and batter’d 
By the fierce blast’s unconquerable stress. 

SUELLEV. 

STORM.—The Moorland 

Fierce, frequent, sudden, is the moorland 
storm ; 

And oft, deep-shelter’d in the stream-fed 
vales, 

The swain beholds upon the lessening tor 
The heavens descend in gloom; till mass 
on mass 

Accumulated, all the mighty womb 
Of vapour bursts tremendous. Loud re¬ 
sounds 

The torrent rain; and down the gutter’d 
slopes 

Kush the resistless waters. Then the leap 
Of headlong cataract is heard, and roar 
Of riveiB stru^ling o’er their granite beds. 

Carrington. 

STORY.—The Opposite of a 

The very opposite of a story which circu¬ 
lates respecting; aflairs and persons is often 
the trath.—L a BRUviRE. 


STORY-TBLLINQ.—The Rosck of 

Stoiy-tellmg is not an act, but what we 
call a “ knack; ” it doth not so much sub¬ 
sist npem wit as upon hnmonr; and T add 
that it is ticR perfect without proper g«tticn* 
Utions of the body, wludi naturally atfond 
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such merry emotions of the mind. I know 
very well that a certain gravity of counte¬ 
nance sets some stories off to ^vantage, 
where the hearer is to be surprised in the 
end ; hut this is by no means a general rule; 
for it is frequently convenient to aid and 
assist by cheerful looks and whimsical ges- 
ticuUtions. I will yet go further and affirm 
that the success of a story very often depends 
upon the make of the body, and the for¬ 
mation of the features of him who relates 
it.—D ean SwiFr. 

STRENGTH.—The Enjoyment of 

“ As a man is, so is his strength; ” and 
as his strength is, so is his joy and ple.asure. 
The sun is said to go forth “ as a strong 
man, rejoicing to run his race.” When a 
man goes in the fulness of his strength 
upon any enterprise, how do his blood and 
spit its triumph beforehand! no motion of 
hand or foot is without a sensible delight. 
The strength of a man’s spirit is uuspeak- 
ablv more than that of the outward man; 
its faculties and powers more refined and 
raised ; and hence are rational or intellec- 
tnal exercises and operations much more 
delightful than corpoml ones can he.— 
IIOWE, 

STRENGTH.—The PosseBsion and 
Use of 

Oh ! it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
rous 

To use it like a giant. StfAKSPEARE. 


STRIPE.- Bigoted to 


Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, and sink at 
last. 

And yet so nursed and b^ted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils 


]>ast. 

Melt to calm twilighti they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 
Even as a dame unfed, which runs to 
waste 

With its own dickering, or a sword laid 

by. 

Which eats into itself and rusts inglorious! js 

Bvron. 


STRIFE.—The Worthiest In 

Aristippus and iEschines having differed, 
Aristippus came to his opponent and 
said;—^‘vEschines, shall we oe friends?” 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ with all my heart.” 
**But remembCT,” «id Aristippus, “that I 
being older than you, do make the first 
motmn.” “ Yes,” replied iEsebines, “ and 
therefore I conclude that you are Uie wor¬ 
thiest man ; for I be^n the strife, and you 
bqjan the peace.”’—A& vinb, 


STUBBORNNESS.—The Evil of 

Stubbornness is as niuch opposed to hap¬ 
piness and prosperity as it is tu intellectual 
advancement— Dr. Davies. 

STUDENT.—A 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and <lays, 

To whom ail tongues and lands were 
known, 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude : 

Books were his passion and delight, 

And in bis upper room at home 
Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 

In vellum ^und, with gold bedight. 

Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome: 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance. 

Where glitter haulierk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 

And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnifi^ hy tlie purple mist. 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 

Longfexlow. 

STUDENTS.—Aged 

Cato, at sixty years of age, thou'.ht 
proper to learn Greek; and Plutarch, almost 
as late in life, Latin. 

Henry Spelman, having neglected the 
sciences in nis youth, cultivated them at 
fifty years and produced good fruit. 

Fairfax, after having been general of the 
PaiUamentary forces, retired to Oxfonl to 
take Ills degrees in law. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, 
almost at sixty, returned to his lAtin and 
law studies. 

Tellier, the chancellor of France, learnt 
logic merely for an amusement, to dispute 
with his grandchildren. 

Though the above instances are some¬ 
what singular, yet young persons should 
beware of procrastination, and not lose the 
present moment in expectation of improv¬ 
ing the future. Very few are capable of 
making any proficiency under the decrepi¬ 
tude of old and when they have been 
long accustoi^ to negligent habita Great 
deims and indigested erudition have oft¬ 
en characterised the or “ late 

kamed.”— Bock. 

STUDENTS_Diligent 

Queen Elieabeth, unto the very last year 
of W life, accustomed kenelf to apj^nt 
set hours for reading, scarce any young 
student in a university more daily or more 
duly. 
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Alfindy notwitbtttanding tlte mttltiplicitf 
«ad tttgencf of his a&irs, emplcnrea hka* 
self ia the pursuits of knowledge, He 
utUslly divided his time into three equal 
portions: one was employed in sleep and 
the refection of his body byUict and exer* 
cise; another in the dispatch of business; a 
third in study and devotion. And (hat he 
might more exactly measure the hours, be 
tn^ use of burning tapers of equal length 
which he fixed in lanterns, an expedient 
suited to that rude age when the geometry 
of dudling, and the mcchatusm of clocks 
and watches, were entirely unknown; and 
by such a r^lar distribution of time, 
though beaten laboured under great bddily 
infirmities, this martial hero, who foughi; m 
person fiily-six battles by scf and land, was 
able, durmg a life of no eidraor&inary 
length, Ho acquire more knowledge, and 
even tq, compose more bot^s, than most 
studious men, though lilest with the greatest 
leisure and application, have ill move fortdf 
nate ages mMe the object of their unin¬ 
terrupted industry. ' 

* Brutus, wlien a soldier under Pomi>ey in 
the civil wars, employed all J^is letswre in 
study; and the very day before the battle of 
Fharsalift, though it wan in the middle uf 
aummei;, and the oimp under many privti*^ 
tkms, spent all his time ti{l the evening in 
writing an epitome oi Pohbius.—B. M^- 

TAOO. * * 

* , » # 

STUDY.—Help* to 

The celebrated Haydn was in company 
wiUi some distinguished persons. The coo- 
versolipn turned oif the best means re^* 
storing their mental energies, when cx* 
haust^ witli long ntd difficult studies. One 
s.ud, 4ie tiad recourse in such a cose to a 
bottle of wine-^another that he went into 
company. Haydn being asked what he 
would db, or did do, said that he reliTed''tdt 
his closet and engama in prayer—that no¬ 
thing exerted on jps nund a more happy 
and efficacious influen^tnaa prayer. Imdn 
was no enthusiast—AKViNK. ** 

V « 

STUDY—Overshot. * \ 

Situdy everrooreds overshot 
While it doth study to have what it would^i 
It doth forget to do the thii^ it should: 
And when U hnth the thing it hunteth mo|^ 
’Tis won, as towms with fire ; so won, sp 
lost SKAKSnEfSB.' 

STUDY.—The Pleasures of * ^ 

The pleasuief df st^dy are cUiwSsed by 

Burton among those cimrctses or reaeations 
of the mind which puiwithin doors. l<ook- 
ing about “ world of books,” he exclaims 

—“I could even live and die with surffi 
558 
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meditations, and take more end 

true content of mind in them dupi in aU 
thy wealth and spot| f Them b k swem- 
ness, which, as Circe’s cup, hewitcheth a 
student: Im cahnot leave oQ u weQ may 
witness those maim laborious hours, days, 
and nights, spent m their voluminous trea¬ 
tises,. So sweet b the delichf of stn^. 
The last day is ptimt diseipmus, Hemsius 
Was, mewed up ip the librar/of L^cn all 
year Icmg, and that which, to my tbink- 
it^, shoula have bred a loathing, caused in 
him a greater liking. * 1 no sooner,* saith 
he, ‘come into the library, but I bolt 
the door to me, excluding Lust, Ambition, 
Avarice, and all such vices, whose mine is 
Idleness, Ihc motlier of Ignorance and Me¬ 
lancholy. In the very lap of eternity, 
amongst so many divine souls, I take my 
seat^w'iih so lofty a spirit and sweet con¬ 
tent,' that 1 pily all our great ones and rich 
men, tlwt know not this happiness.’” Such 
IS the incense of a votary who scatters it on 
the altai lesv for'^hc ceremony than from 

the devotion.- t1. Diskaeu. ‘ 

« 

( 

STUPIDITY.—EdcUaragement Given to 

JLsveiy epcQuragemmit given li> stupidity, 
wheu miown to be such, is a negative insult 
upon genius.—OoLDSMMii. 

STYLE.—DeAnitions of 
The style is the man —Bi’ffon. 

Proper words^in proper places.—Voi.- 
TAIlbg,. 

STYLE.—The Dim^lty of 

A Nothing i» so difficult as the appaiei t 
ease of a clear and flowing style; tho-e 
graces,, which from tltis pfesuinecl facility 
encourage all «to ,attempt an imitation of 
them, arc usually the most illimitable.— 
CotTON. 

STYLE.—A Natural 

When iwssee a natural style, we are 
quite astonished and delighted ; for we ex- 
i^cted to see an author, and we find a man. 

. -JPACCAL. 

* 

SlifiJHCXo^^Thc Choiteft of ft 

* Cbot^e; ybu that write, a subject of a kind 
, That suits the strength and stature of your 
mind; 

And ponder long, and scrutinue with care, 
What they refuse, and what thy nerve can 
bear: 

He that selects with this prime tule in view, 
Will write with freedom and with clearness 
too, 

In words that shall with eloquence express, 
His thoughts in easy flow and lucid dress. 

Hosacs. 
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ObedbAu:* of a *' < 

The tabjeet must obey hi$ juiiice, becau&e' 
God conmiands ilv iuwi bunum laws require 
it-^DsAN Swift. .* 

I* ’ w » I * 

SUBMIBsitON—Etijoiittd. 

Submit tlwfate to Heavo^’s iadulgcnt care, 
Though w seems lost, itis impious to de¬ 
spair-: 

The trabks of Providence like rivers wibd^ « 
And though imnierged in earth ftom huma!& 
eyes, ♦ 

Again break forth, and mor^ conspicuous 
rise. Dr. £. Young. 

SUBMISSION.—Humble 

The usual way that raeti adopt to appease 
the wrath c>f those whom th^ have offended, 
when they' arc at their mercy, is humble 
submission; whereas a bold front, a firm 
and resolute bearing—means the very op¬ 
posite—^have been at times equally success- 
fuL— MONTAlGNIi;. * 

SUBOI^INATfON.—|lie,Pl«aBure of 

I am a friend to subordination, os mo»t 
conducive to the happiness of soddty. 
There is a reciprocal pleaBire in governing 
and being governed,—^D&. Jounson. 

SUBSTANCES.—Waste 

Modem ingenuity has been exercised upon 
waste substances, producing marvfllous 
results.^ Woollen rags alfc tom by hjachi- 
neiy, aud then spun into doth, baize, and 
table covers. Cloth mgs dre also torn by 
machinery, and then made up into Talmasv 
Kaglans, and fashionable pdetots. These 
rag materials mdd to the annual gtock of 
wool an amoimt e<iua|^ ter four nundred 
thousand shc^. Some ra^ ar& not good 
enough for tliis “ shodtyf,” but sehre a use¬ 
ful purpose in Kent by actiic os manure for 
the hops. The water used for wadung the 
woollen, at one time so destructive to the 
fish in the rivers, is now made*^to produce 
stearine—the basis of composite candl^ 
as well as coke manure, which setts *at 
forty shttlings pe{ ton. Tha Frerich buy 
up our written parchments, and returnthem 
to us in the shape of kid gloves. Fish icales 
are manufactured into brooches qnd brace¬ 
lets ; and the dried intestines of sheep are 
manufactured into strings for musiad in¬ 
struments. Formerly the Corporation of 
Antwerp paid one thousand pounds a yc.ir 
to get rid oi^ tlie refuse of their city; now 
they receive forty thousand a year from con¬ 
tractors, who convert the refuse into guano. 
The old clothes of London alone ore ex¬ 
ported to the extent of two million pounds 
nasally. Straw and flax are now made 


into beautiful paper. Waste paper and 
ivnste pa^ cuttings are manufacti^ over 
a^ifl. The sweepings of cotton and flax 
mills, the outside wrappers of cotton balks, 
fiekl weeds, thistles, and grass, thertalksof 
reeds and c:d^, sawdust and pine shavings, 
moss nd furze, old sacks, wora-out ropes, 
are afttconvert^ into paper. The waste, 
liquors of soa|p and stea^e candle-works 
, are converted into glycerine. The charred 
busks of the grape and residue of the wine¬ 
press are usra for mnking blacks, or the 
choice ink used in. copper-plate printing. 
Bread, raspings from overbaked loaves are 
ttsedtfor covering hams: the crusts are col- 
leefed in Paris, and sold os foodfor poultry. 
Rptten potatoes and damaged grain Me 
converter! intfl stardi. Mahogany dust is 
empldycd for smoking fish; bqx dust for 
clelining jewellery. Sandal-wood duM is used 
to fUl scent sadists. Soot is sold for sixpence 
a bushel for manure. The sedfrn^t of 
wine-cMks u converted into cream of tartar. 
Dorse-shoe noils are manufactured into the 
best gun lArrels. Thus nothing isJost.— 
J. Johnson. ' 

Kt 

SUCCESS—In Afitielpatloa and 
Realisation. 

tif 

Success is full of promise till men get itt) , 
; and then it is a last year’s ne^ from which 
thh bird hasrfloWn.—11. W. Bkrcher. 

SUCCESS.—Conditions of 

* ' 

The recognition of a determinate pur¬ 
pose in life, and a sturdy adhesion to it 
Ahrowh all disailvantoges, ore indispensable 
condinons of success.—P unshon. 

* 

a 

SUCCESS.—Determined to,Deunre * 

not in mortals to command success, 

,Pat we'll do more, Sempromu% ,wc’ll 
deserve it * ADorkoN, 

SUCCESS—at Pl£t.^ 

f^cc^ at flrstTdoth many tim^ undo 
men at last—V enning. 

StjicBSS.—Bhddea* ‘ 

Mote men are,prepared for sudden death 
> than, for sudden success.—G j-Gilpillan. 

4 

flUCOBSS.—The Uncertainty of 

i 

t^pccess, the mark no morta^wit. 

Or surest hand can always hit; 

For whatso’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, Bp^r steer’d by Fate, , 
Which in success olrdismherits, 

For spurious cduses, noblest merits. 

S. BtmEiu 
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SUMMER. 


SUFFER.'xAU must 

Wlto breathcb, must suffer; and who 
thinks, must mourn; 

And he alone is ble&s’d who ne’er was bom. 
• PlilOR. 

SUFFERING.—The Benefit of 

I have learned more of God, and of my¬ 
self, by one week’s suifeiing than by all the 
ptospcrity of a long lifetime.—B p. Hali. 

SUFFERING.—^Ways of Escaping from 

There arc two ways of escaping from 
sufTciing: the one by lising above the 
causes of conflict, the other by sinking 
below them; fortheie is quiet in the soul 
whenever all its faculties are haminnued 
about any centre. The one is the religious 
method; the other is the vulgar u orldly 
method. The one is called Christian eleva¬ 
tion; the other stoicism.—II. W. Bslctipr. 

SU PFR AGE.—Female 

The demand for female suffrage is an 
attempt to make trumpets out of flutes, and 
sun flowers out of violets.--B usiinj ll. 

SUICIDE—an Argument for Immortality. 

Suicide itself, that fearful abuse of the 
dominion of the soul ovei the body, is a 
strong pioof of the distinction of their 
/lestinies. Can the power that kills be the 
sime that is killed ? Must it not tieces- 
saiily be something superior and surviving? 
The act of the soul, which in that fatal 
instant is in one sense so gieat an act of 
power, can it at the same time be the act 
of its own annihilation? The will kills 
the liody; but who kdls the will ?— 
Nicoias. 

SUICIDE.—The Delusion of the 

Tired of earthly sconces, he rushes un¬ 
bidden into eternity to escape them; but 
instead of escaping them, he where 
every one of these mortal evi«, yea, and 
multipUed too, a thousand-fold, s^ll start 
up in his path with a distinctness Of which 
he had no conception. And heiii^orth he 
can never find, as in this world, evqn a 
partial dcliveiance from their tenmle 
vividness. It is as if to avoid th^ moon- 
lit^t, because loo bright, a man should 
plunge into the sun.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

SUICIDE—Prevented. 

“I was wetiy of life,** said a Pied¬ 
montese nobleman to me; and after a 
day such as few hove known and none 
would wish to teraember, was hdn^ng 
along the street to the river, when I Mt a 
sudden dteck. I turned and behdd aiittle 
Sfe 


boy, who bad caught the skirt of my cloak 
in his anxiety to solicit my notice; His 
look and manner were irresistible. Not 
less so was the lesson he had learnt 
‘'rhere are six of ns,’ he smd, 'and we 
are dying for want of food.’ Why shoultd I 
not, saia I to myself, relieve this wretched 
family ? I have the means, and it will not 
detain me many minutes. But what if it 
does? The .scene of misery he conducted 
me to 1 cannot describe. I threw them 
my purse, and their burst of gratitude over¬ 
came me. It filled my eyes; it went as a 
cordial to my heart. 1 will call again to¬ 
morrow, I cried. Fool that I was, to think 
of leaving a world where sucli pleasure was 
to be had, and so cheaply 1 ”—S. Kuglrs. 

SUITOR.—The Miseries of s 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried. 
What bell it is, in suing long to bide: 

'lo lose good days, that might be belter 
spent; 

To Ml aste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-dav, to be put back lo-moirow • 
To iced on hojie, to pine with Tear and 
sorrow; 

To fret lliy soul with crosses and with 
t ares; 

To eat thy heait through comfortless de¬ 
spairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wail, to ride, to run; 
To spend, to give, to want, to lie undone ! 

Sfknsrr. 

SUMMER.—The Advent of 

Tlic Summer! the Summer! the exquisite 
time 

Of the red rose’s blush, and the nigbHn- 
gale's chime; 

The chant of the lark, and the boom of the 
bee,— 

The season of brightness, and beauty, and 
lee! 

ere—it is here! it is lighting again, 
With isun-braided smiles, the deep heart of 
the glen; 

It is touting the mountain and tinging the 
hill, 

And dimpling the face of^the low-laughing 
rill; 

It is flooding the forest-trees richly with 
bloom. 

And flinging gold showers in the lap of the 
broom 1 

1 have heard the lark warble his hymn in 
the sky, 

1 have seen Uie dew-tear in the meek daisy’s 
• eye; 

I have scoited the breath of the fresh 
( open’d floMvers, 

1 have pluck’d a rich garland friom bright 
halrthom bowers; 
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My footsteps liave been Sphere the violet 
sleeps^ < 

And where arches of eglantine hang from 
the steras ; 

I have startled the linnet from thickets of 
shade, 

And roas^ the fleet stag as he bask’d in 
the glade; 

And my spirit is blithe—as a rivulet clear, 
For the Summer, the golden crown’d 
Summer, is here!— Houshman. 

8UMMER.»A Blight in 

The sky is overcast, and yet there are no 
clouds; nothing but a dry and stifling ob¬ 
scuration, as if the mouth of some pestilent 
volcano had opened, or as if sulphur 
mingled with the sunbeams, “The 
beasts groan; the cattle are oppressed.’’ 
From die trees tlie embryo-fruits and the 
remaining blossoms fall in an unnoticed 
shower, and the foliage curls and crampies. 
And whilst creation looks disconsolate, in 
the hedge-row s the heavy moths begin to 
flutter, and ominous owlets cry from the 
ruin.— Dr; J. Hamilton. 

SUMMER.—CatUe in 

Around th’ adjoining brook, that purls 
along 

Tlie vocaS grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
Now starting to a suilclen stream, and now' 
Ciently diffused into a limpid plain, 

A various group the herds and flocks com¬ 
pose. 

Rural confusion I on the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle 
droops 

The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposed he shakes; and from 
his sides 

The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 
Returning still. Amid lus subjects safe, 
Slumbers the monarch swam; bis careless 
arm 

Thrown round his head, on downny moss 
sustain’d; • 

Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands 
fiU’dj 

Tliere, list’ning ev’ry noise; his watchful 
dog. 

Light fly his slumbers, if perchance a 

Of an^ ndflies fasten cm the herd; 

That startling scatters from the s^Iow 
brook, 

In search of lavish stream. Tossng the 
fbe«. 

They icom the teaepet's voice, and scour 
the plain. 


SUN. 


Through all the bright severity of noon; 
While, from tlieur labouring breasts, a 
hollow moan 

Proceeding, runs low-bellowiug round the 
hills.— J. Tuomson. 

SUMMER.—Tbe Noontide Heat of 

’Tir raging noon; and, vertical, the sun 
iMrts on tbe head direct his forceful rays ; 
O’er heaven and eaith, faros the ranging 
eye 

Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns; and 
all 

From pole to pole is undistinguish’d hla/e. 
In vain tbe sight, dejected, to the ground 
Stoops fur relief; thence hot ascending 
steams 

And keen reflection pain. Deep to the root 
Of v^elation parch’d, the cleaving fields 
And slippenr lawm an arid hue disclose, 
Blast fancy’s bloom, and wither even the 
.souL 

Echo no more returns the chceiful sound 
Of sharpening scythe: the mower sinking, 
heaps 

O’er him the humid hay, with flowers per¬ 
fumed ; 

And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead. Distressful na¬ 
ture pants : 

The very streams look languid from afar; 
Or, through th’ unsheltered glade, impa¬ 
tient, seem 

To hurl into the covert of the grove. 
All-conqucring heat, oh, intennit thy 
wrath. 

And on my throbbing temples potent thus 
Beam not so fierce I incessant still you flow, 
And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
Pour’d on the head profuse. In vain I sigh. 
And restless turn, and look around for 
night; 

Night is for off, and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy he who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest-crown'd, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines; 
Or in the gelid eaverns, woodMae-wrought, 
And freim bedew’d with ever sjxmting 
streams; 

Sits coolly wm, while all the world wltk* 
eht. 

Unsatisfied and sick, tosses in noon ! 
Emblem Instractive of the virtuous man. 
Who keeps his. temper’d mind serene and 
pore. 

And every pasrion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world wifh vice inflamed. 

J, Thomson. 

tUN.—An Belifue of the 

sympathises with, and en- 
dings of awe and mysterious 
when such an evmit tranwires. 
as, and sky assame a inrid, 
S6i 


All nature 
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naaatarfll hue. An'uneuihly silence is felt 
at the moment of totality. Every living 
thing catches the influence, and cowers un¬ 
der thegieat blank in the heavens. Beasts 
of bsmlen Im down with their loads on the 
road, ai^ refuse to move on. Swallows, in 
thmr beaiilderment, dash against the walls 
of houses, and fall down dead. The dog 
drops its tone from its mouth, and does not 
venture to seize it again till the %ht re¬ 
turns. Qiickens seeK the shelter of the 
parent-wing; and even ants halt in their 
tracks with their burdens, and remain im¬ 
movable till the shadow is past.— Leitch. 

The Impartiality of the 

The self-same sun that shines upon the 
court, 

Hides notdris visage from the cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. ShaKSFEARK. 

8UN.—A X.es8on from the 

Ay, strive with him. lie never lies a-bed 
When it is time to rise. lie ever is 
The constant’st workman, that goes through 
his task, 

And shows us how to work by setting to’t 
With smiling face; fur labours light as ease 
To him that toils with cheerfulness. Be 
like 

The sub. J. S. Kwowtrs. 

8UN.—The Rising of the 

At last, the golden Oriental gate 
Qf greatest heaven 'gan to open fair ; 
And Pbiiebus, fresh as bridegroum to his 
mate, 

Came daacing forth, shaking bis dewy 
hair, 

And hurl’d his glist’ring beams through 
gloogky air. Spence. 


The rising of the sun has the same effect 
on me as it is said to have had on the cele¬ 
brated statue of Memnon; end I never 
oi»egrve that glorious inminary breaking out 
oiwn me that I do not find ngyself harmo¬ 
nized for the whole di^.-—F its-Osbornb, 

flgjN,— Saiaa's AdutuM to the 

* O thou that, yn& surpahting ^ory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole domudon, like the 

Of this new world j—at whose sight all the 
stars 

Hide their dtmiaish'fl heads; to thee 1 
call. Miltor. 

SUN.—The 8ettinc of the 

The weary sun hath made %»lden set, 
And, by the br^it track of m fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-monrow. 

‘ Shakspbailb. 
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SUN.—A V<dapm«y and 8id 

I knew a voluptuaTy who, for a long 
course of years, hM neither seen dither the 
rising or the setting of the sun; for in the 
evenii^;, when it set, his eyes were already 
closed with wine, and in the morning, when 
it rose, he had not slept out lus ueep.— 
Seneca. 

SUNBBAM.—The Parity of a 

A sunbeam passes through pollution un¬ 
polluted.—E usebius. 

SUNDAY.—The Bleusedneta of tho 

O day most calm, most bright I 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud; 

The endorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood; 

The couch of time; care’s balm and bay; 
The week were daik but for thy light 

Thy torch doth show the way. 

_G. Herbert. 

Oh, what a blessing is Sunday, interposed 
between the waves of worldly business like 
the divine path of the Israelites through 
Jordan t There is nothmg in which I woiud 
advise yon to be more stnctly conscientious 
than m keeping the Sabbath-day holy. 1 
can truly declare that to me the Sabbath 
has been invaluable.— W. Wilberforce. 

SUNDAY.—The Observance of 

If the Sunday had not been observed as 
a day of rest during the last three centuries, 
I have not the slightest doubt that we 
should have been at this moment a poorer 
people and less civilized.—M acaulay. 

8UNDAY-8CHOOL8.—The Origin of 

The utility of an e^ttablishment of this 
sort waa first suggested by a group of little 
miserabla wretch^, whom I obs^ed one 
day in the street, where many people em¬ 
ployed in the pin manufoctory reside. 1 
was expressing my concern to one, at their 
forlorn and neglected state, ud was told 
that if I were to pass throum that street 
upon Sundays, it would shock me, indeed, 
to see the crowds of children who were 
spending that sacred day in noise and riot, 
to the extreme annoyance of all decent 
people. I immediately determined to Rii^e 
some eflbr^ to remedy the eviL Having 
fouml four persons who had been accus¬ 
tomed to instruct children in reading, 1 en¬ 
gaged to pay the sum required for reaving 
and instructing such children as I should 
send to them eyeiy Sunday. The dbildren 
Were to .eom* toon aflet ten in the morn¬ 
ing, am stay till twdtve; tjl^y were then to 
go home and ttXara at one; and ajfiber md- 
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ing a lesson ftieiy were t» be conducted to 
church. After church they were to be em* 
^oyed in reading the catechiw till after 
five, and then to be disnris^^ with an in¬ 
junction to go home without making a 
noise, and by no means to play in the 
street This was the general outline of the 
regulations. —Raikes. 

SUN-DIAL.—A Churchyard 

So passes silent o’er the dead, thy shade, 
Brief time! and hour by hour, and day 
by day, 

The ple^mg pictures of the present fade. 
And like a summer vapour .steal away. 

And have not they, who here foigotlen lie 
(Say, hoary chionicler of ages past), 
Once mark’d thy shadow with delighted 
eye. 

Nor thought it how certain and 
how fast? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil 
kept, 

Noting each hour, o’er muuld'ring stones 
beneath; 

The pastor and his dock alike have slept. 
And "dust to dust” proclaimed the 
stride of Death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 
Careless alike; the hour still seems to 
smile, 

As hope, and youth, and life, were in 
our power; 

So smiling and so peiishing the while. 

I heard the village bells, with gladsome 
sound 

(When to these scenes a stranger I drew 
near), 

Proclaim the tidings to the village round^ 
While mem’ry wept upon the good mait’s 
bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same 
helk 

Ring merrily, when my brief days are 
wnc) 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow 
tells. 

And strmigers gaze upon my humble 
stone I 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content, 
The hour that bears us to the silent s(^ ; 
i^ifuneless improve the time that Heaven 
has lent. 

And leave the issue to Th)r will, O God ! 

, C BbwuM.. 

•UNFLDWBII.—The Demand (Mr.4lte 
The prond giant of |he garden race, 

Who, madly rushing ^ toe sun’s embrace, 
O’ertops h«v ieAowl<‘trith aspiong Aiin» 
Demands his Wedded md^bears his 
name. ' Chukchiu. 


SUNR1SB.—A aiorteus 

See! the flashed horizon flames intenise 
With vivid red, in rich profubion streamed 
O'er heaven’s pure arch. At once the 
clouds assume 

Their gayest liveries; these with silvery 
beams 

Fringed lovely ; splendid those in liquid 
fioW* 

And speak their sovereign’s state. He 
comes, behold 1 

Fountain of light and colour, warmth and 
life! 

The King of Glory. Round his head 
divine, 

Diflusive showers of radiance circling flow; 
As o’er the Indian wave, uprising fair. 

He looks abroad on Nature, and invests, 
Where’er his universal eye surveys, 

Her ample bosom, earth, air, sea, and sky, 
In one bnght robe, with heavenly tinctures 
gay. Mau.£1‘. 

SUNSET.—A Glorious 

What a sunset 1 how golden ! how beau¬ 
tiful ! The sun just disappearing, and the 
narrow liny clouds, which a few mmutes 
ago lay like soft vapoury streaks along the 
horizon, l^hlrd up with a golden splendour 
that the eye can scarcely endure, and those 
still softer clouds which floated above them 
wreathing and curling into a thousand fan¬ 
tastic forms as thin and changeful as sum* 
nier’s smoke, now defined and deepentd 
into grandeur, and edged with ine&bie, in¬ 
sufferable light I Another minute, and the 
brilliant orb totally disappears, and the 
illey above grows every moment more varied 
and more beautiful as the dazzling golden 
lines are mixed with glowi^ red and gor¬ 
geous purple, dappled wiui small Mrk 
specks, and mingicm with sudh a blue as 
the egg of the hedge-sparrow. To kKdt up, 
at that glonous sky, and then to see that, 
magnificent picture reflected in the cleat 
and lovely water, is a pleasnie never to be 
described and aevtr to 'bk forgotten. My 
heart swells and my eyes fill as [ write it, 
and think of the immeasurable majesty nf 
Nature, and the ^Unspeakable goodness of 
God, who has siuriM an enjoym^ so pure,'’ 
so peaceful, and so intense, oefore the 
meanest and lowliest of His creatures.— 
Mitkord. t 

8UPBRFLUITlflW.-~Tli« Glvlac Way of 

, Our superfluities should give way to our 
' brother’s conveUiciKies, and our convetti- 
'' enoes to Out bnfther’t necessities; yea, evtm 
our necessities should give way to their 
extremity for the supplying of thea.~r 
VEimiNO* 
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8UPBRFLUIT1B8<<-A Slave for 

Whftt man u hu nght senses, that bos 
wherewithal to live free, woukl make him 
self a slave for superfluttici* ? What does 
that man want who has enough ? Or a hat 
IS he the better for abundance that can 
net tr be sitisfacd ?—I I si kangf 

SUPERIORITY —The Pride of 

The pnde of superiority only calls to its 
aid the h iticd of eijuahty, and the centempt 
of inhllOlltV —1 ACuRUATRI 

SUPERIORITY —Prudence in Conceallitg 

To excel others is a proof of tilent, but 
to know a bin to conceal that supciiority is 
a gi cater pi oof of prudence C oi ton 

SUPERSTITION —The Errors of 

The greatest ind wisest men have not 
bctnprofl agimst the eiiois and supersti 
tiuns conceits of tlic age in a Inch they 
lived Augustus Cesu thought the skiii 
of a s^a calf to bt a pn strvxiivc ag''insi 
lightning, and cxpci,ttd some grievous cili 
mity to befal liim iii tin com sc of the day, 
it at rising he Inppencl to pit (he hfl 
shoe a}ion the nght foot, but ac aic n t 
to say Ik, was a lool, Iht veiv Icaintd 
Hi shop I ay lor, on a ceitain topic asset is 
whit a IS nthci suited to the n Jtions cur 
iriU in his time thui a hat a as ohibsu 
phicallv tiue, but it eipes not follow tint 
rkf llolv IntHf, anl Dywit m which tins 

? wsage occurs, is therefore a foolish book 
fe would indeed be a foiltsh man, who 
anmld catch at sucli a passa^,e, and make u 
a leae >n for rejecting all the exet Ilcnt in 
stmction and counsel contained iii that 
golden tieahse —Bi IIORNt 

SUPERSTITION—N atural 

Superstition is natural to men, and takes 
refuge, when we imagine that we have 
rooted it out, in the strangest neioks and 
comets, fiom which it issues at once, 
when It thinks iteelf m any way secure — 
OOBmF 

SUPERSTITION—Pmetieally 
^ EaempUfied 

I beard of a man in Cleveland (York* 
shire) being buned two years ago with a 
candle, a penny, and a bottle of wine m his 
coffin t—iM candle to hg^t btm along the 
road, the penny to pay the fenv, and the 
bottw of wme to nounsh him as he went to 
tlw New Jerusalem 1 was told this, and 
the expbu^ion was given to me Iw some 
rustics who professed to have attended the 
ftmeral Thu looks to me as though the 
shipping into the other land were not re* 
$«4 


garded merely as a figure of speech, but os 
reality —Baking-Gouxu 

SUPPER —The Lord’s 

As the sun shines brightest at noon, so 
does divine love shed its most glorious 
beams m this marvellous repast Here the 
bon of God has opened wid His heart, 
like a 10 e in full bloom Hcle He prt 
sents, not His garments oi plctuics, not 
silver or gold, not ciown oi sceptre, but 
llmnlf with His whole merits, ompklc 
r]ghteou->ncss, heiveu, and perfecl blis» — 

Sc I IVLR 

SUPPER—the Meal ot the Ancients 

It IS well known that the principal meal 
of the ancients was the supfer and it his 
been matter of suiprise that the), whose 
wisdom w as so generally conspicuous iii the 
several in titution< of common life, shoull 
adopt i piactice which is now universally 
esteemed injuiious to health Ihe fact 
was, they wcic unwilling to clog their in 
tcllects by satisfying the ciavmgs qf hunger 
in the day time—the season of business and 
dclibention, and chose rather to in bilge 
thtinsclvcs in the h lur of inluial festivity 
when no rate remained but to letire from 
the banquet to the pillow Ur Knox 

SUPREMACY —The Love of 

Cxsar, passing a lertam village in the 
Alps, and perceiving in that little forum 
the agitation icspecting the election of a 
ehuf lingeied a moment to ga'^e on tie 
spectuU His captains around him weie 
astonished ‘ Is it possible,” thf y asked, 

‘ that in this place, too, there should ve 
disputes for supremacy? And Cxsai 
great as he wras replied I would rather 
be first m this little village than second in 
Rome ’ - Lacoruairi 

SURETY —The Danger of being a 

He who IS surety is never sure Take 
advice, anduever be security for more than 
you are quite willing to lose Remembet 
the words of the wise man —" He that is 
sniety for a stranger shall smart for it, and 
he tirat hateth suretyship is sure ”— Spur* 
GFON 

SURGEON —The Punctioas of a 

The functions of a simple, earnest, and 
skilful surgeon, living m a small town or 
village, and arculating in a radius of ten 
miles, are, and might always be marie, 
superior m real, uigent, and fitting relief, 
to the Lady Bountiml —S T Colerwge. 

SURGEON,— Tceatroeat by a 

M, Bondon, an emment surgeon^ was 
one day sent for by the Caiduud Da Btiu, 
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Prime'Minister of France, to perfonn a 
very serious operation uijon him. The 
cardinal, on seeing him enter the room, 
said to him—“You must not expect to 
treat me in the same rough manner as you 
treat your poor miserable wretches at your 
hospital of the Hotel Dieu.” "My lord,” 
replied M. Boudon with great dignity, 
" every one of those miserable wretches, as 
your eminence is pleased to call them, is a 
prime-minister in my eyes.”—A rvike. 

SURMISE.—The Injurious Effects of 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice 
blows on fair reputations;—the corroding 
dew that destroys the choice blossom. 
Surmise is primarily the squint of susi>i- 
ciun, and suspicion is established before it 
is confirmed.—ZlMMKRMAM. 

SURNAMES.—The Origin of 

Sumamob oiiginally designated occupa¬ 
tion, estate, place of residence, or some 
particular thing or event that related to the 
person ; thus—Robert Smith, or the smith ; 
William Turnery or the turner. — Uk. 
WEBST1-.R. 

SUSPICION—Banished. 

Where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Docs arbitrate the event, niy nature is 
That 1 incline to iiope rather than fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

MILTON. 

SUSPICION.—The Course of 

If thou begin to suspect evil of another, 
the next tiling is to conclude it, and the 
next to report it,—Bp. lluPKXNS. 

SUSPICION.—The Cruel Acts of 

Oh, it ic hard indeed tliat mere sus])icio'n, 
Hating all good and charitable deeds. 
Should take from men the glorious names 
they win 

By constant virtues and a Kfe of toil 1 

Prav. 

SUSPICION—Haunts the Qullty. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

Shakspease. 

SWAIN.—^The Happy State of the 

Oh, happ^, if he knew his happy state, 

The swain who, free from business and 
debate, 

Receives his easy food from Nature's hand. 
And just returns of cultivated knd 1 
No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 

To admit the tide of early visitants, 
'With’eago' eyes deveraring as Aey pass 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass: 
No statues tmeaten-from high pedestah, 


No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antic vests, which, through their 
shadowy fold, 

Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold 
He boasts no wool where native white is 
dyed 

With purple poison of Ass 3 rrian pride : 

No costly dregs of Araby defile, 

With foreign scents, the sweetness of his 
oil; 

But ea.sy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to 
client. 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner 
bless, 

And rural plea.surcs crown his happiness: 
Unvex'd with quarrels, uudisturb'd by 
noise, 

The country king his peaceful icalm enjoys. 

VXRGIL. 

SWALLOW.—The Chimney-Haunting 

The chimney-haunting swallow my eye 
And ear well pleases. 1 delight to see 
How .suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
IIow quaintly dips, and witli a bullet’s 
speed 

Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter’d to dawning day. 

Hurdis. 

SWALLOW.—The Life of the 

Tlie swallow is one of my favourite birds, 
.and a rival of the nightingale, for be cheers 
my sense of seeing as much as the other does 
my sense of hearing. I le is the glad pro¬ 
phet of the year—^the harbinger of tire best 
season; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature; winter is un¬ 
known to him; and he leaves the green 
meadows of England in autumn for the 
myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for 
the Palms of Africa ; he has always objects 
of pursuit, and his succe«s is secure. Even 
the beings selected for his prey are poetical, 
beautiful, and transient. The ^hemera 
are saved by his means from a stow and 
lingering death in the evening, and killed 
in a moment when they have known but 
pleasure. He is the constant destroyer 
of insects, the friend of man, and may be 
re^rded as a sacred bird. This instinct, 
which gives him his appointed season, and 
teaches him when and where to move, may 
be regarded as flowing from a divine source; 
and he belongs to the oracles of nature, 
which speak the awful and intelligible lan¬ 
guage of a present Deity.— Davy. 

SWALLOW.—The Mifration of the 
Tbrir migration is annual and regulw; 
and in this way we may wrcciye the wise 
and beneficent direction ol Providence. Of 
this 1 had the clearest proof in the immense 
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bodups of tlwse bird 9 I pferodtved ia my 
voyage to Aleitaiidria, pwbing tboir way 
in toe direotfon of E^t from i^rope, 
during the month of Ucto]j^; and they 
may be compared to s(MDe of the vast cm* 
vans in the East. On the banks of the 
Thames, as well as in numerotts ether parts 
they collect thek forces, and msieeaminge* 
mcnts for migration. From the inore hoS' 
pitable regions they return to oor dimate 
In the beautiful season of the yem; a fact 
whtch is entressly alluded to in the Oracles 
of Truth (Jer. viii, 7 ). When they take a 
departure early, it is considered as a prog¬ 
nostication of severe weather approaching. 
These scouts appear as if, likehfoah’s dove, 
they were des}>atched from the mam body 
to spy and report on the appearance of the 
earth, and ascertain the longitude and lati¬ 
tude of their dicht, before the general 
migration takes pOtoe.—R ab Wiisu.v. 

SWAN.—The Death-Hymn of the 

The wild swan's death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow ; at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full, and dear; 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes onear ; 

But anon her awful jubilant voice, 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold, 

As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and haips 
of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
Thro’ the tmfen gates of the city afar, 

To the shepoero who watcheth the evening 
star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank. 
And the wavy swell of the soughing leeds, 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing 
bank, 

And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with rodying song. 

Tknnyson. 

8WBAR1NO.—-An Bffeetnal Cheek to 

Once when I was returaing from Ireland, 
I fomid myself much annoyed by the re- 
probtde conduct of the captain and mate, 
wlm were both sadly given to the scandalous 
habit of swearing. First, the captain swore 
at the mate—^then the mate swore at the 
captain—then they liolh swore at the wind 
—^when I called to them with a strons voice 
for fiiir pky. Sitop! stop J” saidTl, “if 
you pleSue, gmitlemen: let us have fair 
play; it’s lay turn now." “At what is it 
ygur turn, pray?" said the captain. “At 
566 
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swearing,*' 1 Well, th^r 

and waited until thi^ patissiee wee at* 
hausted, and thoi want^ me to makh haste 
and take my tt^ 1 told thandf however, 
that 1 had a right to my own time^ 
and swear at my own convenience To 
this the captain replied, wiUt a laugh— 
“ Perhaps yon don't mean to take your 
turn?" “Pardon me, captain," I answered, 
“ but I dpi as soon as I can find the good 
of doing so." 1 did not bear another oath 
on the voyage—R. HlLU 

SWEARING—PnAibited. 

Take not His name, who made thy mouth, 
in vain; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse ; 
Lust and wine pl^ a pleasure, avarice 
gain; 

But the cheap swearer, through his open 
sluice, 

I.ets his soul run fur nought 

G. IIekbert. 

SWEARING.—The Way to Cure 

Would’st thou know by what means thou 
may’st lie rid of this wicked custom of 
swearing, I’ll tell thee a way, which, if 
thou’lt tidee, will certainly prove successful. 
Every time, whenever thou shalt find thy^ 
self to have let slip an oath, punish thyself 
for It by missing the next meal. Such a 
course as this, though troublesome to the 
flesh, will be profitable to the spirit, and 
c.tuse a quick amendment; for the tongue 
will need no other monitor to make it take 
heed of swearing another time, if it has 
been thus puiushed with hunger and thirst 
fur its former transgression, and knows it 
shall lie so punishtid again if ever it com¬ 
mits the like crime hereafter. 

St. Chrysostom. 
SWBAT—a Common Destiny. 

Sweat is the destiny of all trades, whether 
of the brows or of the mind. God never 
allowed any man to do nothing.— J. Hall. 

SWEET.—Things that are 

'Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight, on the blue and moonlit 
deep 

The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier. 

By distance mellow'd, o’er the waters 
sweep; 

’Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 
’Tis sweet to listen to the night winds 
creep 

From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on 
high 

The rainbow, based <m ocean, spaa the sky. 

'Tis sweet to hear the watdi'dog’s hoae^ 
berk 
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id«q>‘inoMih 9 d wvlcome m w«e draw 
near hipste; 

nils sweet |;9 know there it an efc wiU 

Our con^, and look br^ter whtfn we 
ecene; 

*TU sweet to be aw^eifd bf the Urk, 

Or lull’d hy fiJling waters; swe^ the 
hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the s()ng of 
birds, 

The lisp of children, and their early words. 

Byron. 

SWIMMER.'-The Botdnewi of a 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the 
water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surg^ most swoln that met him: his 
bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and 
oar’d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore. Siiakspeare, 

SWIMMING.—The Art of 

The only obstacle to the acquirement of, 
and improvement in, thirf necessary and hfe- 
preserving art, is fear.—D r. Franklin. 

SWOONING.—Feelings when 

As I died, 

Or seemed to die, a soft, sweet sadness fell. 
With a voluptuous weakness, on my soul. 
That made me feel all happy. 

P. J. Bailey. 

SWORD.—Honours obtained by the 

It is reported of Philip of Macedon, 
that after having obtained an unexpected 
victory, he looked very mnch dgected; on 
being asked the reason, he replied:— 
“The honours which are obtained by the 
sword may also be lost By the sword.”— 
W. SecKFR, 

SWORD AND THE PEN.-The 

Men in the olden time won glory ^ the 
steel that flashed in their hands amid the 
smoke and din of battle. Men in the pre* 
sent day control nations and win battles by 
the steel they handle in the quiet of their 
libraries; the former was the sword of 
steel, the latter the steel pen,-^MRS. Bal* 
FOUR. 

BYCOPHANTfr*-PeBcrlbed. 

Practised their master’s notions to embrace. 
Repeat his maxims and refltret hts face; 
With every wild ateuidity comply, 

And view each obiect with another’s tje ; 
To shakewith laughter ere the jmt they near, 


t 

To pour, a* vrtU, the counterfeited text; * 
And as fb^ patron hii^ the cold or heat, 
Tb shake in aog'days in De(icmber sweat: 
How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can surly virtue nope to find a fldend 1 

Dr. Johnson. 

SYLLABIZE,— The Chase of a 

Teamed phik>l(^8ts diase 
A pantiitgt qdlable through time and space. 

COWPER. 

SyLLABLBS.—The Power of 

Syllables govern the world.—S eloen. 

SYMBOLS.—Various 

FArth is the symbol of humanity, 

Water of roirit, fire of Deity, 

And air of all things; stars the truths of 
Heaven. P. J. Bailey. 

SYMPATHY.—Nature'e 

Human Nature is fallen, and 1 am not 
in the habit of unduly exalting it; yet, re* 
garded from this point of view, it -presents 
■some vestige^ of a departed glory—the last 
lights of sunset. Let me illustrate this by 
an example, over which I can fancy the 
angels bending with admiration:—A boat 
of castaways lay on the lone sea, drifting on 
a shoreless ocean; bread they had none; 
water they had none; no shin, no sail hove 
in sight Among the dead and dying a 
boy lay clasped in his mother's arms; with 
looks—for his lips were black and speech* 
less—that seemed to cry—“Mother, mo* 
ther, give me bread I ” A rough sailor, who 
hod kept and concealed a sheS-fisb for his 
own last extremity, looked M the child ; 
the tears started to his eye; m raised his 
rough hand to wipe them from his cheek ; 
and then, drawing out his prired last mor¬ 
sel, put it to the bps of the dying boy. I 
dbn’t know where he sailed from; I know 
neither his name nor his creed ; but I know 
this—^that I would rather my soul were 
bound up in the same bundle with his, than 
with the souls of those who go to church, 
and, having no bowels of mercy, heap up 
money, while other men are dying of star¬ 
vation. Till she has sunk into the lowest 
depth of selfishness and sin, Hiunan Na¬ 
ture could not enjoy the banquet when 
hungry faces were staring in at the window, 
and not the music of tabret and viol filled 
the air, hut the low moanings of manly suf¬ 
fering and the weeping of mothers whose 
children cry for bread and they have none 
t 5 give them. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
directs us to hove even our enemies—if they 
hunger, to feed them; if they thirst, to 
give them drink; and though Human 
Nature may not he great enough to forgive 
nn enemy, die is kind enough to pity a snf- 

Sfiy 
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ferer, and to sympathise with suffering. 
Give her vray, t)^ ! Yield to her generous 
impulses 1—Da. Guthkis. 

SYMPATHY.-—The Need of 

That which is wanted, to hold tr^ether 
the bursting bonds of the different cl-'isses 
of this counhy, is not kindness, but sym¬ 
pathy.—T alfourd. 

SYMPATHY.—The Pleaeures of 

What though in scaly armour drest. 
Indifference may repel 
The shafts of woe—in such a breast 
No joy can ever dwell 

'Tis woven in the world’s great plan, 

And fix’d by Heaven’s decree. 

That all the true delights of man 
Should spring from sympathy. 

’Tis Nature bids, and whilst the laws 
Of Nature we retain. 

Our self-approving bosom draws 

A pleasure from its pain.—C owper. 

SYSTEM.—A False 

A false system has for accomplice who¬ 
ever spares it by silence.—D r. Vinet. 

SYSTEMS.—The Chief of all 

All fhond systems are fine. The Gospel 
alone has shown a full and complete assem¬ 
blage of the principles of morality, stripped 
of ^1 absurdity. It is not made up, like 
your creed, of a few commonplace sen¬ 
tences put into bad verse.— Napoleon I. 

" ♦ ' ' 

T. 

TABLE.—The Signiflcancy of tfie Word— 

If there is one word that is universally 
significant of love, peace, refinement, social 
amenity, friendship, pure society, joy, it is 
the table. Such power has the heart to 
clothe the most unseemly things with its 
own vines and fragrant flowers, that we 
have not only forgotten that eating is an 
animal act, but we have come to associate 
everything that is sweet and beautiful with 
it. We no longer think of appetite, but of 
love. It is not food, but society ^at we 
have. We cover the merest animal ne¬ 
cessities with such sptpathies, tastes, con- 
vctsatimis^ and meties, that the table, the 
symbol of appeHte, has cleared itself from 
all grossness, and stands, in the lan|aage of 
the wwld, as' the centre of social joy. A 
feast be«>tne8 sacred to hospitality.—H. 
W. BUtCMER. 


TABLES.—Two 

Jupitm’ placed two tables in the world for 
every station: the cunning, the vigilant, and 
the strong are seated at the first, while the 
silly and weak eat their scraps at the second. 
—FONTAINE. 

TABOR.—Mount 

Mount Tabor is understood to be situ¬ 
ated on the north-eastern side of the greiU 

I dain of Esdraelon, in Palestine, about two 
eagues south-east of Nazareth. It is con¬ 
sidered to be the highest mountain in Lower 
Galilee, and rises alwut a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Though surrounded by 
other mountains on all sides, it is the only 
one tliat stands entirely by itself. On its 
summit are considerable rums, the masonry 
of which is traced to the time of the Ho¬ 
mans. The view from the top is by every 
traveller described as of extraonlinary beauty 
and great extent. Each feature in this mag- 
nificeiit prospect is said to be exceedingly 
grand ; the eye and the mind are alike de¬ 
lighted ; and by a combination of objects 
and associations unusual to fallen man, 
e.'irthly scenes, whjph more titan satisfy the 
external sense, elevate the soul to heaveuly 
contemplations. 

There is one circumstance appertaining 
to the modem history of this sacred moun¬ 
tain which forms a .striking contrast to the 
solemn scene of which it was the solemn 
witness nearly two thousand years ago. The 
historian informs us that the Wtlcof Mount 
Tabor was fought in this locality, fifty years 
since, between the French and the Turks. 
It was a sanguinary engagement, having 
commenced in the morning, when Genem 
Kleber marched his three thousand soldiers 
into the plain, to encounter the l^trldsh 
army of fitteen thousand infantry and twelve- 
thousand splendid cavalry. While the battle 
raged, a figure was seen standing on the top 
of Tabor, Keenly surve^ng the conffict on 
the plain beneath. This was Napoleon, a 
name at which the world has often turned 
pale. It seems he made choice of this ele¬ 
vation to watch his opportunity for a finid 
and fatal chaigCi When, th^ the wearied 
Kleber was well-nigh despairing, this cx- 
traordmary man descended from the moan* 

, tain, with only a single division of a small 
araiy, and with only one piece of caimon, 
and rushing to the rescue, completely put 
the Turks to flight They were driven back 
toward the Jordan, where Murat was wait- 
iiig to receive them and to hew thm to 
pieces. It is said that Murat declared th^ 
the recollection of the transfiguration cd tie 
Redeemer on Tabor nenred him in the 
hottest of the engagement with addHioMl 
coufi^ Whatuexuiuirdiiuuyperverdion 
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of a scriptural reminiscence !—M'Far 
LAMB. 

TACT.—A Ptay upon the Word— 

A tact which surpassed the tact of her 
sex as much as the tact of her sex surpasses 
the tact of ours.—M acaulay, 

TAIU*PIBCB.—^An Bxtngrdinary 

A few months before that ingenious 
artist, Hoguth, was seized with the maiady 
siPhich deprived society of one of its most 
distinguished ornaments, he proposed to his 
matchless pencil the work ne has entitled 
" The Tail-Piece.” The first idea of this Ls 
said to have been started in company at his 
ovra table. “ My next undertaking,'' said 
llo^rth, "shall be the end of all things.” 
" If that is the case,” replied one of his 
friends, “ your business will be finished ; 
for there will be an end of the painter." 
"There will so,” answered Hogarth, sigh¬ 
ing heavily, “and, therefore, the sooner 
my work is done the better.” Accordingly 
he began tlie next day, and continued nis 
design with a diligence that seemed to indi¬ 
cate an apprehension that he should not live 
till he had completed it This, however, he 
did in the most ingenious manner, by group¬ 
ing everything which could denote the end 
of all things:—a broken bottle—an old 
broom worn to the stump—the butt end of 
an old firelock—a crack^ bell—a bow un¬ 
strung—a crown tumbled in pieces—towers 
in rums—the sign-post of a tavern, called 
‘The World’s End,’’ tumbling—the moon in 
her wane—the map of the globe burning— 
t gibbet falling, the body gone, and the 
chains which held it dropping dorm— 
Pheebtts and his horsen dead in the clouds 
—vessel wrecked—Time, with his hour¬ 
glass and scythe broken ; a tobacco-pipe in 
his moutb, the last whiff of smoke going out 
—a play-book opened, with exeunt omnes 
stamped in the comer—an empty purse— 
and a statute of bankruptcy taken out against 
Nature. ' " So far good,” cried Hogarth; 
"nothing remains wt this,” taking his 
pencil in a sort of prophetic iiay, and dash¬ 
ing off the rimilitude of a painter’s pallet 
broken—" Finis,” exclaimed Hogarth: 
" the deed is done, all is over” It is a very 
remarkable and well-known fact that he 
never again took the pallet in hand. It is 
a drcamstance less known, perhaps, that he 
died about a year after be had finished this 
extraordinary Tail-Piece,—BUCK. 

TALB.—An Awful 

But that I am forbid 
To tcU the secrets of my prison-house, 

I conld a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, fieese thy young 
blood. 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from 
their spheres, 

Thy knotted and comWned locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine, 

SUAKSFKARB. 

TALB.—The Mischief of Canyinga 

Ihe carrying of a tale, and reporting 
what such an one said or such an one did, 
is the way to sow such grudges, to kindle 
such heart-burnings between persons, ns 
oftentimes break forth and flame, to the 
consumption of families, courts, and per¬ 
haps at length of cities and kingdoms, 
'fhe mischief sudi incendiaries do is in¬ 
credible, as being indeed for the most part 
inevitable. And a vine or a ro«e-tree may 
as well flourish when there is a secret worm 
lurking and gnawing at the root of them, 
as the peace of those societies thrive that 
have such concealed plagues wrapt up in 
their hearts.—^D r. South. 

TALE.—The Requiaitea of a 

A tale should be iudicious, clear, succinct: 
The language plain, and incidents well 
link’d; 

Tell not as new what everybody knows, 

And, new or old, still hasten to a close; 
There, centring in a focus round and neat, 

Let all your rays of information meet, 

CoWPifR. 

TALENT.—Companionship and Training 
Advene to 

It is adverse to talent to be consorted and 
drained up with inferior minds or inferior 
companions, however high they may rank. 
The foal of the racer neither finds out his 
speed, nor calls oiit his powers, if pastured 
nut with the common herd that arc destined 
for the collar and the yoke.— Colton. 

TALENT.—Counsel Respecting 

Whatever you are from Nature, keep to 
it; never desert your own line of talent. 
Be what nature intended you for, and yon ^ 
will succeed ; be anything else, and you 
will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing!—S. Smith. 

TALENT.—The High Poetic 

The high poetic talent—as if to prove 
that a poet is only, at the best, a wild 
tdthough beautiful etro- of N.tture—the high 
poetic talent is the rarest in cieation.—C. 
Fleming. 

TALB^NT—Unappreciated. 

When a man's verses cannot be trader- 
stoed, nor a man’s good wit seconded with, 
the ibrward child—understanding, it strikes 
» <69 
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a man more dead than a great reckoning in 
a little roonL—SHAKSPSAKE. 

TALENT.—Wealth Reapected rather 
than 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay 
a higher respect to wealth than to talent ; 
for wealth, although it be a far less efficient 
source of power tlmn talent, happens to be 
far more intelligible.—C olton. 

TALENT AND GENIUS. 

Talent convinces—Genius but excStes ; 

'I his tasks the reason, that the soul delights; 
'1 aicnt from sober judgment takes its birth; 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 
Genius unsettles with desires the min<l, 
Contented not till earth be left behind; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultivated soil, 
Ripens the fruit, by slow degrees, for toil: 
Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its numerous d^es: 
And to the earth, in tears and glo^ given. 
Clasps, in its airy arch, the pomp of heaven; 
Talent gives all that vulgar ciitics need— 
Fiom its plain hom-book learns the dull to 
read: 

Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 
Leaves its large truths a riddle to the dull — 
From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens. 
And fools on fouls still ask—“what Hamlet 
means?” Lytton. 

TALK.—'Advantages Derived from 

I have often learnt a ^od deal from my 
own talk. Often when I have been advis¬ 
ing a man or funning of him, new reasons 
or new illnstratiuns have sprung up of their 
own accord tliat 1 never thought of before. 
It has mode my opinions stronger, or given 
me cause to change them in some particu¬ 
lars. I am not certain whether a man, if he 
could be sure not to be overheard, was to 
think aloud, but that it would be beneficial 
to him. It would take off the dreaminess 
of thinking and castle-building, and give 
reality to hts reasons and life tonis humour. 
—Halibukion. 
a 

TALK.—The Zvil ef 

Men are bom with two eyes, but with 
one tongue, in order that they sliould see 
twice as much as they say; but, from their 
conduct, one would supp^ that they were 
bom with two tongues and one eye, for 
those talk the most who have observed the 
least, and obtmde their remarks upon 
ctver^ing, who have seen into nothing.— 
Colton. 

TALK.—Patriotic 

Fatriotie talk is tall talk, mneh it, 
thoni^ it makes the beaR swell proudly 
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within one: ancient glories ate a frail pro- 
tMtion to a d^enerate people, albeit they 
kindle the imagination, and are a mighty 
incentive to an imitative heroism when 
the trae heroic heart is vanished.—^A dn. 
Garbstt. 

TALKER.—An Impertinent 

If yon light i^n an impertinent talker, 
that sticks to y(« like a burr, to the disap¬ 
pointment of your impoitant occasions, 
deal freely with him, break off the dis¬ 
course, and pursue your business. These 
repulses, whereby our rcsolulion and as¬ 
surance arc exercised in matters of less 
moment, will accustom us to it by degrees 
on greater occasions.—P luiarch. 

TALKER.—An Incessant 

I know a lady that loves talking so inces¬ 
santly, she won’t give an echo fair play; 
she has that everlasting rotation of tongue, 
that an echo must wait till she dies, before 
It can calth her last woids 1 —Congreve. 

TALKER.—A Sober, Deliberate 

He proceeds willi much thought and 
c.iution ; makes his preface; branches out 
into several digressions; finds a hint that 
imts him in mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done; comes 
back regularly to his subject j cannot readily 
call to mind some person’s name; holding 
his head, complains of his memory; the 
whole company all this while is in sus¬ 
pense ; at length, he says it is no matter, 
and so goes on. And, to crown the busi¬ 
ness, it perhaps proves at last a story he 
company has heard fifty times before; or, 
at best, some insipid advoitute of the nar¬ 
rator.— Dean Swift. 

TALKER.—A Tedious 

A magistrate once gave Dr. Johnson a 
long, tedious account of the exercise of his 
criminal juWadiction, the result of which 
was his having sentenced four convicts to 
transportation. The Doctor, in an agony of 
impatience to get rid of such a companion, 
exclaimed " I wish, sir, 1 were a fifth! ” 
—G. W. Hekvey. 

TALKERS.—Admirable 

There jirobably were never four talkers 
more admirable in four different w^s than 
johnsem, Burke, Beauclerk, and Gartick. 
—Macaulay. 

TALKERS.—Bnoetb, Oily 

Thur voices are soft and sweet, and they 
have an inimitable talent in flowing on, 
witbeat let or hindrance, in the most genU 
and soothing ttanner. Tbqr steal uptn 
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yonr ear, and lull your temper; they come 
upon you with a kind of ebanj^ that re¬ 
sembles a May atmosphere after March 
winds. One cannot remember what they 
say, but at the time the charm alino-l 
amounts to a fascination. One •w'orrl takes 
hold of another with such a soft lou''h. and 
one sentence moves into another, as drops 
of svater in a stream move indistingaishably 
upon each other.—II. W. ^Beecher. 

TAPER.—An Addresa to a 

My taper, lend thy gliinmerinq; ray, 

Oh give me all thy little light! 

Departed is the orb of day. 

And o’er the city falls the night 

Now gathering storms the skv o’erspread. 

^ And sweep wdth riifHnn-blasts the plain : 
Now on my window and my shod 
D^cends the drill and beating r.rin. 

ITow fast thy slender form decays ! 

.‘'till, still a little longer stay ; 

Now in the socket falls thy blaze— 

Tt flutters, aud it dies away. 

How like thy dim and dving flame 
The sons of genius .and of loic — 

Who'.c souls, too ardent for their liame, 
Hum till tlieir pulse cm be-it no uior >! 

Linn. 

TASTE—Defined. 

Taste is the power of relishing or reject¬ 
ing whatever is offered for the enleiMin- 
ment of the imagiiiatbii.—GoLOsMint. 

TASTE.—The Expense of 

Ta.ste is pursued at a less expense tlian 
fashion. —S HENSTON e. 

TASTE.—False 

False taste is for ever sighing after the 
new and the rare, md reminds us in her 
works of the scholar of Apelles, who, not 
being able to paint his Helen beautiful, 
determined to make her fine.—S. Rogers. 

TASTB.—A Pastidioae 

A fastidious taste is like a si^ueamish 
appetite: the one has ifs origin in some 
disease of the mind, as surely os the other 
has in some ailment of the stomach.—D r. 
SotTTHEY 

TASTB.—The Formation of the 

The formation of the taste arises from a 
keen and true perception the b^utiful. 
—WiEtAMD. 

TASTB.—^The Home of 

You aeek the home of taste, and Bod 
fhe proud mechanic there. 


Rich as a king, and less a slave, 

Thron’d in his elhow-chair! 

Or on his sofa reading Locke, 

Beside his open door! 

Wliv start ?—why envy worth like his— 
The carpet on his floor? 

Oh, give him taste! it is the link 
Which binds us to the ski-s— 

A bridge of rainlKiws, thrown across 
The gulf of tears and sighs ! 
f)r like a wddower’s little tfce— 

An angel in a child— 

That leads him to her mother’s chair, 

And shows him how she smil’d ! 

li. Elliott. 

TASTE.—Reading Essays on 

There are some readeis who h.ivc never 
rovl an essay on taste; and if they take mv 
advice they never will; for they can no 
more improve their taste by so doing than 
they could improve their appetite or diges¬ 
tion by studying a cookery book.—^D r. 
Southey. , 

TASTES.—Opinion respecting 

Some p1i)^iolf)gists have been of opinion 
that a l.itge proioilion of wiiat are classed 
as tastes, including all flaiours as distin¬ 
guished from the generic taste of sweft, 
sour, bitter, etc., are really affections of the 
nprve^of smell, and are mistaken for tastes 
only because they kre experienced along 
with tastes as a consequence of taking 
food into the mouth. —J, S. Mill. 

TAXATION—a Curse. 

Taxation on the necessaries of life is a 
curse equal to the barrenness of the earth 
and the inclemency of the weather.— Dr. 
A. Smith. 

TAXATION.—Potentates Approve of 

There is one passage in the Scriptures to 
which all the potentates of Europe seem 
to nave given their unanimous assent and 
approbation, and to have studied so 
thoroughly as to have it quite at thei| 
fingers’ ends :—“ There wont out a decree 
in the days of Chudius Csesar, that all the 
world should be taxed.’ -—Colton. 

TAXES—the Consequence of War. 

Permit me to inform you what arc the 
inevitable consequences of being too fond 
of glory s —Taxes—upon every artiede which 
enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under the foot—taxes upon 
eveiything which it is pleasant to sec, hear, 
fesl, smell, or taste—taxes upon vrarmth, 
light, and locomotion—taxes on everything 
on earth, and the waters under the earth, 
on ereiytluhig that comes 'lom abroad or is 
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grown at home—taxes npon the raw 
material—taxes on every fresh value that 
!!» added to it by the industry of man — 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to 
hewth—on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope which hongs the 
criminal—on the poor man’s salt, and the 
rich man’s spice—on the brass nails of the 
coffin, and tnt^ribbons of the bride—at bed 
or board, we must pay taxes. The school¬ 
boy whips hisetaxed top—the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a 
taxed bridle on a taxed road—and the dying 
Englishman, pouring his medicine which 
has paid seven per cent, into a spoon that 
has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself 
liack upon his chintz l>ed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent, makes his will on an 
eight-pound stamp, and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary, who has paid a licence 
of a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole propeity 
iH then immediately taxed fiom two to ten 
per cent, liesides the probate, large fees 
are demanded fur burying him m the 
chancel; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his flithers—to be taxed no 
more,— S. Smith. 

TAXES.—Heavy 

The taxes are indeed heavy; and if those 
laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice os much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four 
limes as much by our folly; and from these 
taxes the commissioner cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing any abatement.—D k. 
Franklin. 

TEA.—The Origin and Introdoetien of ^ 

This now common beverage is of recent 
origin in Europe; nether the ancients nor 
those of the middle ages tasted of this 
luxury. The first accounts we find of the 
uses of this shrub are the casual notices of 
travellers, who seem to have tasted it, and 
sometimes not to have liked It. A Russian 
ambassador, in 1639 , who resided at the 
court of the Mogul, declined accepting a 
large present of tea for the Czar, “as it 
would only encumber him with a commo¬ 
dity for whidi he had no use. ” Dr. Short 
hUs recorded an anecdote of a stmtagem of 
the Dutch, in their second vt^age to China, 
b]r which they at first obtains their tea 
without disbursing,ffcmdy; they carried with 
tliem great store ofn^ sage, and bartered 
U uritA the Chinese ^ tea; and received 
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three or four pounds of tea for one of sage; 
but, at length, the Dutch could not export 
sufficient i^ntiw of sage to supply ueir 
demaim. This fact, however, proves how < 
deeply the imagination is concerned with 
our palate; for the Chinese, affected by the 
exotic novelty, considered our sage to be 
more precious than their tea. 

The first introduction of tea into Europe 
is not ascertained; according to the common 
accounts, it came into England from 
Holland in 1666 , when Lord Arlington 
and Lord Ossory brought over a small 
quantity: the custom of drinking tea be¬ 
came fashionable, and a pound weight sold 
then for sixty shillings. This account, 
however, is by no means satisfactory. I 
have heard of Oliver Cromwell’s tea-pot in 
the ijossession of the collector, and this will 
demnge the chronology of those writers 
who are perpetually copying the researches 
of others, without confirming or cunefeting 
them.— I. Disraeli. 

TEA-CHEST.— A Pun on the 

A facetious Cantab is said to have placed 
on his tea-caddy the Latin words —Tu 
dores —Thou leacliest, rendering the plurase 
into a punning motto—Thou tea-chest— 
Riley. 

TEACH.—The Way to 

Knowledge is not to be crammed in by 
mere naked dictation; you must teach as 
nature teaches, gently, sollly, kindly—a 
little now, a little then—a little here, a 
little there—a little this way, a little that 
way. See how Nature trains her plants in 
the field. If you have gone into the corn¬ 
field early in the morning, you have seen 
the little diop of dew on the top of each 
wheat-ear, standing there and asking the 
sun to kiss it, and impart to it some new 
chemical virtue, and having been kissed by 
the sun and invigorated, itlooks for a little 
groove, a litjtle canal, a little fissure in the 
plant, and runs down that fissure to the 
root, and nourishes it That takes place 
every morning; and what is the conse¬ 
quence? Why, there is the ear filling all 
round the top of the stalk—a numbw of 
rows, in each row a number of little granu¬ 
lar buds wlten the summer sun shines out, 
the dew-drop is formed, and these little 
granular buos swell; they luuden; they 
swell again, and harden again; the summer 
sun ^ines oat still more bniTety; and 
you have the full com in the ear, which 
bows its head and asks the reaper to take 
it in.- Dr. Beaumont. 

TEACHER.—^The Influence of the 

I ^ conceive noh^bo’ aim of geneioas 
ambition than to exercise an infloaiGe over 
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the minds, thnogbts, opinions, andcbaiacters 
of men. Nonr, such an influence the 
teacher exercises to‘an extent that can 
never be calculated, but which is unques- 
tionably very great. Its greatness depends 
just upon the same circumstance on which 
it depends that it is incalculable. Other 
influences may be estimated, inasmuch as 
they generally consist in the modiflcation 
or reversal of opinions already formed, and 
of characters already developed. But the 
teacher’s influence is exerted in developing 
the mind itself, and almost in forming it, 
so that it never can be known what it would 
have been but for that influence having been 
brought to bear upon it. If other influences 
be compared to a force applied to push 
backward or forward the hands of the watch 
upon the dial, this may be likened to a 
power applied to the structure of the in¬ 
terior mechanism, and through that ruling 
the actual pointmg of the hands at every 
point of the time during which the watch 
shall last. Thus it is by no mere exaggera¬ 
tion that our schoolmasters, in the good old 
times, were called " masters; ” for they 
really exercised a mastery over the genera¬ 
tion which they educated, and through them 
over the generations that followed. .Students 
of physical science tell us that the undula¬ 
tions or pulsations of the air, which consti¬ 
tute sound, can never wholly cease, but must 
go on premagating themselves until every 
particle of air in the atmosphere has re¬ 
ceived an impulse whidi must cause it to 
vibrate for ever, however its vibrations may 
be crossed and re-crossed and modified by 
the infinity of other vibrations which have 
been communicated to it by other sounds ; 
BO that no whispered word and no falling 
pin leave any atom of our atmosphere in 
precisely the position which it would have 
occupied had the word not been uttered, or 
the pin not fallen. This is demonstrably 
true, but it is scarcely apprehensible, so in¬ 
finitesimally minute is the effect produced 
in remote r^om by any sound that can be 
produced on earth. Equally real and more 
potent is the influence produced by the 
teacher upon a mind that must, of necessity, 
influence others, and these others in their 
turn, until the whole minds in the world 
are brought under an influence that origi¬ 
nated in, and issued from, it may be, a very 
humble village school— ^Dr. W. Smith. 

TBACHER.—The RcsponaiblHty of a 

To a single teacher the hope of an entire 
city is often intrusted.—S crivbr. 

TBAB.—Drying up a 

The drying up a single tear has more 
Of hoQ^ fiune ftian shedding seas of gore. 

Bvrok. 


TEAR.—The Ornament of a 

Tier eye did seem to labour with a tear. 
Which suddenly took birth, but, over- 
weigh’d 

With its own swelling, dropp’d upon her 
bosom, 

Which, by reflection of her light, appear’d 
As Natnre meant her sorrow for an orna¬ 
ment. ' SHIRLtY. 

TEAR.—A Penitent’s 

A penitent’s tear is an undeniable ambas¬ 
sador, and never returns from the throne of 
grace unsatisfied.— S FENCER. 

TEAR.—Religion’s 

But there’s a tear that gently flows. 

And, like the dew-drop on the rose, 
Refreshes all things near— 

In which the sky of purest blue 
Reflects its own celestial hue— 

It is religion’s tear !—Caitnter. 

TEAR.f-The Test of a 

When friendship or love our sympathies 
move. 

When truth in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or 
smile, 

But the test of affection's a tear. 

Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite’s wile, 
To mask detestation or fear; 

Give me the soft sigh, while the souI-telling 
eye 

Is dimmed for a time with a tear. 

Byron. 

TEAR.—A Woman’s 

Oh I too convincing—dangerously dear— 
In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear! 
That weapon of her weakness she can 
wield. 

To save, subdue—at once her spear awl 
shield. Byron. 

TEARS.—The Benefit of 

Tears, to speak in the style of figure, 
fertilize the soil in which the virtues grow. 
Indeed, the faculties of the mind, as well 
as the feelings of the heart, arc meliorated 
by adversity.—D r. Knux. 

TEARS.—Definitioae of 

Certain drops of salt—^AKSFEARB. 


The diamonds of the eye.—D r. Dayiks. 
TEARS.—Desirable 

No tears are desirable bat those that tend 
to dear the eyes irat|^e filth of sin, that 
thnr may see better fte loveliness of God. 
—•Baxter. 
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TBARS.^'A Father's ’ 

Teftrs such as tender fathers shed, 

Warm from my aged eyes descend. 

For ioy, to think, when I am dead. 

My son will have mankind his friend. 

Handel. 

TEARS.—Idle and Deapaliing 

Tears, idle tears, 1 know not what they 
mean,— 

Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair. 

Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields 
And think in g of the days that are no more. 

* Tennyson. 

TEARS—of Joy. 

Pardon my tears ; ’tis joy wluch bids them 
flow— 

A joy which never was sincere till now. 

Drvdi.n. 

TEARS—should be Secret. 

When man weeps he should be alone; 
not Ix^cause tears are weak, but the) sliould 
be secret,—L ytton. 

TEARS.—Self- Deceiving 

What 6.idder scene can angels view 
Than self-deceiving tears, 

Poured wily over some <Urk page 
Of earlier life ? Keell, 

TEARS.—Unmoved by 
He who is unmoved by tears has no 
heart—N avoliion I. 

TEDIOUS.— A Person Ekcesaively 

I tell you what — 
Ho held me last night at least lunc hours 
In n.-ckonrag up the several persons’ names 
Th.it were liis lackeys : I cned “ hum," 
and well, go to," 

Rut mark'd him not a word. Oh, he is as 
tedious 

As a Ured horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house I I had rather 
live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Thao feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Shakspease. 

TEETH—A Row of 

Sndh a pearly row of teeth, that Sove- 
, ttiii^ty would bafe pawned her jewels foi 
them.—S terns. 

TRBTH.—White 

Teeth Kke (ailing snow 
For white —Cowley. 

tBLRQRAM.—Tb^otd— 

The woi^ is formed acooidii^ to the 
ftliktett laws of the language whence the 
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root comes. While telegraph meaiu<*«to 
write from a distance, telegram means the 
writing itself executed fiom a distance. 
Monogram, lologram, etc., are words form¬ 
ed u]Km rile same analogy, and in good 
acceptaition.—E. P. Smith. 


We nicely discuss whether telegram is a 
proper word or nol, and invoke the heroes 
of Homer to side with us for or against a 
term which would have triid every Greek 
longue in its utterance, and vexed every 
Greek tongue in its hearing : and all the 
while the bees, who rejoice amid the sugar 
plantations of our heather, warn and 
welcome each other in songs which the 
bees of llymultus sang to each other; and 
the grasshoppers signal from meadow to 
meadow as they did of old, when the 
musical shiver of their wings rang over 
Greece as its cradle psalm. For one, I am 
lost in wonder and reverence, when I con¬ 
sider the telegraphic doings of the humblest 
cicatures. Whether it be a legion of 
locusts bent on a war of extenninalion, oi 
a cohort of buttei flics arranging for a 
dance ; in some mysterious silent way the 
signal passes, and ml understand it, and all 
obey it, —Prof. G. Wilson, 

TELEGRAMS.—Dislike t» . 

I never sec one of those grey envelopes 
arrive without a shudder. They bring 
more bad news than good. And then these 
telegrams have a summary way of proceed¬ 
ing, which knocks one completely down. 
Letters alleviated the blow, or at all events 
tbev prepared for it; they anticipated your 
ijiu'stions, they told you what you wanted 
to know. The telegram cither half kills 
you or bewilders you; and having done 
that, leaves you there. I know, indeed, 
that in an instant, from one end of the 
world to the other, voices may question and 
answer; rapidly disquieted, one may be 
rapidly rc-assured. Hut distance and time 
—^two instruments of torture—are also con¬ 
ditions of life; they place some interval 
between the anvil and the hammer; take 
that away, the hammer will strike without 
cessation, and the broken anvil fall to pieces 
beneath the blows, la order to breathe, 
man must have mr; and 1 question whether, 
in order to eidst, he does not require^ in a 
certain measure, both time and space; one 
and the same moderating influence under 
two modes.— Gasfaein. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Electric 

Of all the physical agents discovered by 
modem scientific research, the most fertile 
in its subserviency to the arts of life is, in¬ 
contestably, electricity; and of all the apr 
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plications of this subtle agent, that which ! 
is transcendently the most admirable in itSi. 
efiects, the roost astonishing in its results, 
and the roost important in its influence upon 
the social relations of mankind, and upon 
the spread of civilization and the diSiision 
of knowledge, is the electric telegraph. No 
force of habit, however long continued, no 
degree of familiarity, can efface the sense, 
of wonder which the effects of this roost 
marvellous application of science excites,— 
Dr. Lardner. 

TELBQRAPH.—The Extension of the 

Telegraph lines now stretch from Norway 
to the shores of Africa; from Nova Scotia 
to the Gulf of Mexico; from Great Britain 
thw spread westwards to Newfoundland, 
and eastwards to Constantinople; the greater 
part of Europe and North America is netted 
over with them; a considerable part of Asia 
and Australia, idid a portion of Africa. 
Every week some addition is made, and the 
day is not far distant when all the cities of 
the world shall be as near each other in 
time as the churches are in great cities, and 
“the electric shock of a nation’s gratitude” 
diall be reckoned a bare fact, and not a 
poetical simile.— Brof. G. Wilson. 

TELEORAPit.—The Marvellousness 
of the 

The applications of electricity to the arts 
of life are, in themselves, of such romantic, 
if not poetic character, as to lead to their 
fancied predictions being traceable in the 
higgler regions of embellished thought. 
Contempkting these marvdlous results, it 
is asked—Might we not exclaim, after the 
inspired author of the Book of Job— 
“ Canst thou send lightning; that they may 
go and say unto thee—jnere we are?” 
There is a fancied allusion to the applica¬ 
tion of electrical power in “Hudlbras,” 
where Sidrophel knows how to 

“ Fire a mine in China, here, 

■ With sympathetic gunpowder.” 

And even Puck’s ftiiy boast of patting a 
girdle round about the earth in fmty 
miirates, has been almost reduced to j>rac< 
tice; one of our most profound electrudans 
having exclaimed—”Oive me but an un> 
limitM length of wire, with a small bat* 
tery, and I will gMle the universe with a 
sentence in forty minutes.” And this is no 
vain boast; for so raind is the transition of 
the electric current along the lines of ftie 
telegraph wire, that, supposing it were pos¬ 
sible to carry the wires eight times round 
the earth, it would bttt mupy me moHdef 
faiiKr/—T xmbs. 


TELBQRAPH.—The Materials of the 

They rmresent" all the quarters of the 
globeNorwegian and Canadian wood, 
Swedish steel, English iron, Australian 
copper, Silesian zinc, Siamese gutta-per¬ 
cha, Kussian hemp, Sicilian sulphur, Afri¬ 
can palm-oil. South American platina, and 
other ingredients from every repon of the 
world.— Prof, G. Wilson. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Pedigree of the 

Directly it is the child of the Penny 
Post^and the grandchild of the Railway 
Locomotive, to which it shows its affinity 
by clinging to the Railway.— Prof. G. 
Wilson. 

TELEGRAPH.—A Private 

And they threaten us with private tele¬ 
graph from house to house 1 Tne first bore 
who may take it into his head to ask us 
how we are, or to inform us that he has 
just sneezed, will but have to place his 
finger on the electric keys; and though we 
he enclosed under triple bolts, the lightning 
will strike us 1 Neitner the nor 

solitude, nor the labour of the brain, nor 
prayer, nor day, nor night, will preserve 
us! When that comes, it will be all over 
with us indeed!— Gasparin. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Song of the 

If you stand at any time beside a tele¬ 
graph-post, you will hear the-wind playing 
on the vEolian harp of the stretched wires, 
and evoking from them the sweetest music. 
They sing at their work. Whatever the 
message may be, they speed it along the 
line: but all the while they sing, and these 
are the words I last heard them singing:— 

Men have spoken, men have dreamed, 

Of a universal tongue ; 

Universal speech can be 
Only when the words are sung: 

When our harp has all Us strings. 

And its music fills the air, 

In a universal tongue 
All the world siml share. 

Prof. G, Wilson. 

TELESCOPE.—‘The Invention of the 

It was in the month of April or May, 
1609 , that a ramour, eieepii^ through 
Europe by the tardy messengen of former 
days, at length found its way to Veniee, 
where Galileo was on a visit to a friend, 
tha( a Dutchman had presented to Prince 
Maurice of Nassau an optkal instrument, 
which possessed the sii^iular property of 
causing distant objecSKto appear nearer to 
4ie observer. Tins Xhttebman was Hans, 
or Johb Bippenin^, Who,*«s has beta 
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clearly proved the late Profe^r Moll, 
of Utrecht, was in possesBon of a telescope 
made by himself so early as October i6cie. 

A few da^ afterwards, this rejwrt was 
confirmed in a letter from James Badorere, 
at Paris, to GalUeo, who immediately ap¬ 
plied himself to the consideration of the 
sabiect On the first tdght after bis retom 
to Padua, he found in the doctrines of re¬ 
fraction the principle which he sought. 
Having procured two spectacle-glasses, 
both of which were plane on one side, 
while one of them had its other side con¬ 
vex, and the other its second side coneave, 
lie placed one at each end of a leaden tube 
a few indies long; and having applied his 
pye to the concave glass, he saw objects 
pretty large, and pretty near him. This 
little instrument, which magnified only 
thrm times, and which he held between his I 
fingers or laid in his hand, he carried to 
Venice, where it exdted the most intense 
interest. Crowds of the prindpal citizens 
flocked to his house to see the magiral 
toy; and after nearly a month had ^cn 
spent in gratifying this epidemical cariosity, 
(lallleowas led to understand from Leo¬ 
nardo Deodati, the Boot of Venice, that 
the Senate would be highly gratified by 
obtaining possession of so extraoidinary 
an instrument. Galileo instantly complied 
with the wishes of his patrons, who ac¬ 
knowledged the present by a mandate, 
conferring upon him for life his professor¬ 
ship at l^dua, and raising his salary fiom 
five hundred and twenty to one thousand 
florins.—^T imbs. 

TELESCOPE AND THE MICROSCOPE. 

—The 

About the time of the invention of the 
telescope, another instrument was formed, 
which laid open a scene no less wonderful. 
This was the microscope. The one led me 
to see a system in every stftr: the other 
leads me to see a world in every atom. The 
one taught me that this mightv globe, with 
the whole burden of its people and of its 
countries, is but a grain of suid on the high 
field of immensity: the other teaches me 
that every ghdn of sand may harbour with¬ 
in it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one told me of the insig- 
Aincanoe of the world I tnad upon: the 
iPthwr redeems it from all its inUgmficance; 
‘for it tells me that in the leaves of every 
forest, and in the flowers of every garden, 
woA in the waters of ev^ rivulet, there are 
worids teeming with life, and numberless 
as an die glories of the firmament The 
one has snggrated to me that, beyond and 
above all is visible to man, mere may 
lie Adds of creatton which sweep immea- 
atuahly aloin& and carry the impress of the 


Almighty’s band 'to the remotest scenes of 
the universe: the other suggests to me that 
within and beneath all that minuteness 
which the aided eye of man has been able 
to explore, there may lie a region of invis¬ 
ibles ; and tha^ could we draw aside the 
mysterious curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theatre of as 
many wonders as astronomy has unfolded,.-r 
a universe within the compass of a point so 
small as to elude all the powers of the 
microscope, but where the wonder-working 
God finds room for the exercise of all His 
attributes, where He can raise another me¬ 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of His glory.— 
Chalmers, 

TEM PER—Aroused. 

I know thy generous temper well; 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It biiaiglit takes fiie, and mounts into a 
blaze. Addisun. 

TEMPER.—A Bad 

Notwithstanding the many complaints of 
the crlaniitics of human life, it is certain 
that moie constant uneasiness arises from ill 
temper than from ill fortune. In vain has 
I’rovidence beslou ed every external blessing 
li care has nut liecn taken by ourselves to 
smooth the asiicnties of the temper. A bad 
temper cmbuiers every sweet, and (Jmverts 
a place of happiness into a place of tor¬ 
ment—D r. Knox. 

TEMPER.—A Cheerful 

A cheerful temper is as the sunshine of 
Paradise.— E. Davies, 

TEMPER.—The Command of the 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of known 
courage and honour, being very injuriously 
treats by a hot-];«aded youth, who next 
proceeded to challenge him, and, on his 
refusal, spit in his face, and that too in pub¬ 
lic the knight, taking out Ins handkerchief 
with great calmnc«s, made him only this 
reply i—“ Young man, if I could as ettUy 
wipe your blood from my conscience as 1 
can this injuiy from my face, I would this 
moment take away your life.” The youth, 
with a sudden and strong sense of bis mis¬ 
behaviour, fell on his knees,, and begged 
foigiveness,— Buck. 

TEMPER.—Courtesy of 

Courtesy of tennier, when it is used to 
veil chuilishncbb of deed, is but a knights 
girdle around the breast of a base clowa.--^ 
Sir W. Scu'i t. 
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TEMPER.—A GocMi 

It is a medicine wliich brings relier. 

And moderates the malady of (nief; 

Tt is a ceaseless spring from which doth flow 
Contentment, peace, and happiness below ; 
It is the pilot which onr hark will guide 
Safe i>a8t the rocks of envy, hate, or pride; 
It is the soft south wind that mildly blows, 
Carr 3 ringsweet fragrance wheresoe’er it goes; 
It is the shield that will protect our hea>ls 
From malice, and fiom envy’s poison’d 
darts; 

I.ike water doth it fall on hatred's flame. 
And either quenches or abates the same ; 
lint on affection’s pure and hallow’d fire 
It falls like oil, and makes it mount the 
higher. R. W. Jackson. 

TEMPER.—A Quarrelsome 

If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let 
liim alone. The world will soon find him 
employment; he will soon meet with some 
stronger than himself, who will repay him 
letter than you can. A man may fight 
duels all his life, if he i.s disposed to quar¬ 
rel.— R. Cecil. 

TEMPER.—Sweetness of 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, 
hut a natural excellence; and, Ihcrcfore, to 
recommend it to those who liave It not, may 
be deemed rather an insult than an advice. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

TEMPER.—The Way to Master the 

A merchant of I.pndon having a dispute 
with a Quaker concerning a business ac¬ 
count, determined to institute a lawsuit 
against him. Desirous of amicably settling 
the matter, the Quaker called at the house of 
the merchant, when he became so enraged, 
that be vehemently declared to bis servant 
that he would not see liim. The Quaker 
mildly said to him—“Well, friend, may 
God put thee in a better mind.” The mer¬ 
chant was subdued by the kindness of the 
reply; and, after careful consideration, 
became convinced that he was wrong. He 
sent for the Quaker, and after making a 
humble, apology, he said—** How were you 
able to bear my abuse with so much 
patience? ” “ Friend,” replied the Quaker, 
“ 1 vras naturally as hot and violent as thou 
art; but I knew that to indulge my temper 
was sinful, and also very foolish. I observed 
that men in a passion always spoke very 
loud, and I thought that if I could control 
my voice, I should keep down my passions, 
1 therefore made it a rule never to let it rise 
above a certain key; and by a careful obser¬ 
vance of this rule, I have, with the blessing 
of God, entirely mastered my natural tem¬ 
per.”— Alcott, 


TEMPERS.—Cynical 

**1 tread on the pride of Plato,” said 
Diogenes, as he walked over Plato’s carpet. 

“ Yra—and with more pride,” said Plato. 
—R. Cecil. 

TEMPERS.-Vatn-Glorioua 
Some intermixture of vain-gloriotm tem ■ 
pos puts life into business, and makes a fit 
composition in grand enterprises and ha/aid- 
ous undert.akings; for men of solid and sober 
natures have more of the ballast than the 
sail.— Lord Bacon. 

TEMPERANCE—Defined. 

Temperance is reason's girdle and pas¬ 
sion’s Im'dle, the strength of the soul, and 
the foundation of virtue.—B p. TayixiR. 

TEMPERANCE—Nature’s Phya'cian. 

Wilt thou se^* 

Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth. 

Ills own music, his own health ; 

A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well j 
Her garments that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and fit; 

A well-clothed soul that’s not oppress’d. 
Nor choked with what she should be 
dress’d : 

A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine. 

Through which all her bright featuies 
shine; 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 
O'er beauty's face, seeming to hide. 

More sweetly shews the blushing bride ; 

A soul, whose intellectual bc-ams 
No mists do mask, no lacy steams— 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a .summer’.s day? 

Would'st seea man whose well-warm’d blond 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 

A man whose tuned humours be 
A seat of rarest h.armony ? 

Would’st^ see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, 
beguile 

Age ? Would'st see December sm He ? 
Would'sl see nests of new roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ? , 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? 

In sum, would’st see a man that can 
live to be old, and still a man ? 

I Whose latest and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft 
flowers ; 

And when life’s sweet fable ends, 

Soul and lx>dy part like friends ; 

No quarrels, murmurs, no deity ; 

A kbs, a sigh, and so away: 

This rare one, reader, would'sl tboo see? 
Hark, hither, and thyself be he. 

Crashaw. 
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TBMPBKANCB.—The Rewards of 
Temperance puts wood on the fire, meal 
in the barrel, flour in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment 
in the house, clothes on the back, and 
vigour in the body. —Dn. Fuankun. 

TBMPBRANCE.—The Uee and Power of 
Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he 
that can use it arieht is liker a god than a 
man; for as it wiO transform a beast to a 
man agdn, so it will make a man a god.— 
Burton. 

TEMPTATION.—Cast Down by 
lie may quickly be cast down by a 
sinful temptation who is already prepared 
for it by a anful occasion : and wlio will pitv 
that man whose house is blown up with 
powder, if he keeps his barrels in the 
chimney-corner 7—w. Secker. 

TEMPTATION.—The Course of 
Temptation wins upon the soul by secret 
and almost insensible gradations, A first 
acquaintance with sin is improved into fami¬ 
liarity, and at length is changed into love. 
—Bp. Blomfield. 

TEMPTATION.—The Duty to Avoid 
I do not deny that a man who can pass 
unscathed through the severest temptation 
is plainly a man of more lofty character 
than one who was nevei tried. But it is 
one of the most imperative duties to avoid 
temptation. We are bound on all occa¬ 
sions to remember not only that we are to 
avoid things lawful, but even things that 
are innocent, if we find they tempt us to 
do wrong.—Bv. TEMrt.E. 

TEMPTATION.—The Effect of 
Yielding to 

He that yields to temptation, debases 
himself with a deliasement from which he 
can never arise.—M ann. 

TEMPTATION.—The Pear of 
They that fear the adder’s sting will not 
come 

Near her hissing —Chapman. 

TEMPTATION.—Heaven Interpoiee in 
When urged by strong temptation to the 
brink 

Of nilt and ruin, stands the virtuous mind, 
With scarce a step between; all-pitying 
Heaven, 

Severe in mercy, chastening in its love, 
Oft-times in dark and awful visitation 
Doth interpose, and leads the wanderer back 
.To the straight path, to be for ever after 
A firm, undaunted,onward-bearing traveller. 
Strong in humflityt who swerves no more. 

Joanna Bajlmb, 
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TEMPTATION.—The Methods of 

Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, * 
The instruments of darkness tell us 
truths 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.—S hakspearb. 

TENDERNESS.-Power Associated with 

The power to relieve distress should ever 
be the associate of tenderness ; or he who 
possesses it is far more wretched than the 
object which has exercised it.— K. Davies. 

TENDERNESS.—The Recompense of 

He whose wakeful tenderness removes 
ITi’ obstructing thorn which wounds the 
friend he loves, 

Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 
But scatters roses to adorn liis own. 

li. More. 

TERMS. —Common and Abstract 
Gimmon terms belong to things; abstract 
terms belong to qualities. Common terms 
arc used in classification ; abstract terms 
are employed in generalization.— 1. Taylor, 

TERMS.—Convertible 
Convertible terms are such as may be ex¬ 
changed, the one for the other, without 
affecting the sense, or destroying the truth 
of the proposition in which they occur.— 
I. Tavlor. 

TERM S.—Correlative 

Correlative terms are such as have no 
sense, strictly speaking, apart from some 
other. Thus the woras lather and son, 
husband and wife, suppose, or tacitly in¬ 
clude the other term. The words creature 
and Creator, king and subject, and all 
adjectives of comparison, are correlatives. 
If we speak of something that is better, or 
greater, or wiser, we suppose s>mething 
worse, or smaller, or less wise.— 1. Tavlor. 

TEST.—^The Beat 

Experience is unquestionably the surest 
standard by which to test everything.— 
'Washington. 

TESTAMENT.—The New 
All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world, all the penetration of ^thagoras, 
Socrates, and Aristotle, had nevor been 
able to produce such a system of mcrai 
dntyt and so ratwml an account of ITovi- 
deo^ and of man, as is to be found in the 
New Testament.— Beattie. 

TESTAMENT.—The Old 
The Old Testament is the primer, the 
grammar, the syntax Christhmity.— 
Dean M’Neilb. 
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THEOLOGY. 


TESTAMENT8.‘-The Old .and the New 
The Old Testament is chiefly a law-book, 
teaching what we should do or not do, and 
showing examples and acts how such laws 
are observed and transgressed. But the 
New Testament is a book wherein is written 
the Gospel of God's promises, and the acts 
of those that believed, and those that 
believed not— Luther. 

TESTIMONY—Defined. 

Testimony is the convey.ince of facl.s, by 
speaking or writing, from those who have 
personal knowledge of them, to those who 
have not.—I. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY.—Human 
The usual character of human testimony 
is substantial truth under circumstantial 
variety.—A dn. Paley. 

TESTIMONY.—The Value of 

* 

The value of testimony is, in most cases, 
easily estimated, by comparing one part 
with another; especially in points of a 
trivial or unimportant kind. The lesser 
circurnttances of a story that has been inven¬ 
ted to deceive, will seldom t>e found com¬ 
patible one with another. Nothing but the 
real consistency of truth can give consistency 
to a long relation of facts. The minute 
particulars of place, and time, and persons, 
and accidents, can never lie so calculated 
and arranged by a fabrication, as to remove 
every clue to the detection of the fraud.— 
I. Taylor. 

THAMES.—The River 
Oh could 1 flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My gieat example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull; 

Strong without rage, withoui o'erflowing 
full Denham. 

THANKFUL—for a Little. 

He enjoys much who is thankful for a 
little.—W. Secker. 

THANKFULNESS.—The Cause of 

Plato, looking through the dim spectacles 
of nature, gave thanks unto God for three 
things !—first, that God had created him a 
man, and not a beast; secondly, that he 
was bom a Grecian, not a barbarian; thirdly, 
that not only so, but a philosopher also 
But Christians, that Are better taught, turn 
the stream of their thanks into another 
cl»nnel:—first, that God hath created them 
after His own image; sccoiMly, that He 
hath called them out of the common crowd 
of this world, and made them Christians; 
thirdly, and more especially, that He hath 


made them faithful ones—like a few quick- 
sighted men among a company of blind ones. 
Great cause of thankfulness indeed!—J. 
Bayly. 

THANKFULNESS.—The Supreme 
Object of 

A lady applied to the eminent philan¬ 
thropist, Richard Reynolds, on behiuf of a 
little oiphan hoy. After he had given 
liberally, she said—“When he is old enoueh, 
I will teach him to name and thank nis 
benefactor.” " .Stop,” said the gootl man; 
"thou art mistaken. We do not thank the 
clouds for rain. Teach him to look higher, 
and thank Him who giveth both the clouds 
and the rain.”— Arvine. 

THANKSGIVING—Defined. 

Thanksgiving is delighted meditation on 
what the Lord has done for outselvcs or 
others,—praise for divine mercies.—D k. J. 
Hamilton. 

THANKSGIVING—always Ready. 

As flowers carry dew-drops, trembling on 
the edges of the petals, and ready to fall at 
the hrst waft of wind or brush of bird, so 
the heart should cany its beaded words of 
thank'giving; and at the first breath of 
he.'ivenly favour let down the shower, per¬ 
fumed with the heart’s gratitude.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

THEATRE.—The Effect on Entering a 
A misn who enters the theatre Ls imme¬ 
diately stmek with the view of so great a 
multitude, participating of one common 
amusement; and experiences, from their 
very aspect, a superior sensibility or dispo¬ 
sition of being affected with every sentiment 
which he shares with his fellow-creatures.— 
Hume. 

THEATRE AND THE PULPIT.—The 
The theatre has often been at variance 
with the pulpit: they ought not to qnarreL 
How much It is to be wished that the cele¬ 
bration of Nature and of God were intrusted 
to none but men of noble minds!— Goethe. 

THEOLOGY.—A Conventional 
This is a theology which a man has 
received from others, rather than reached 
by his own research;—a theology which 
has been put into his memory as a 
class of propositions, rather than wrought 
out of his soul as spiritual ronrictions; 
—a theology which is more concerned 
about grammar than grace—symlral than 
sense—sign than substance.— Dr. Thomas. 

theology—D efined. 

The science which treats of the existefice, 
character, and attributes of f*od. His laws 
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and gnTcrnment, ilie doctrines we are to 
believe, and the duties we are to practice. 
—Dr. Wjebster. 

THEORY—Worth but LitUe. 

Theory is worth but little, iiuless it can 
explain its own phenomena, and it must 
efTect this without contradicting itself: 
therefore the facts are sometimes assimi¬ 
lated to the theory, rather than tlie theory 
to the facts.— Colton. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

One clear frosty morning,, an eminent 
Camitridge don, famous for encyclopaedic 
information, ac'coni[)anicd .some of his young 
friends to the ice ; and, in going, talked to 
them with such science about skating, that 
they expected from liim marvellous feats of 
clever gyration. I'u tlicir surprise, his skill 
proved to be but small, and his tumbles 
woeful. “ Doctor,'’ at length cried one, as 
he lifted the fallen professor, “how is this?” 
“ Kasily explained,” was flic ready reply : 
** I, yon see, am up in tlicury, but down in 
practice." —Coley, 

THtNOS.—Holy 

Holy things are easy and sweet; they 
licar entertainments in their hands, and 
lewards at their liacks: their good is cer¬ 
tain and periictual ; and they make us 
cheerful to-day, anti pleasant to-morrow ; 
and spiritual songs end not in a sigh .and a 
groan; neitlier, like umvlioIc.soine physic, 
do they let louse a present humour, and 
introduce an habitual indisposition ; but 
they bring us to the felicity of God, “ the 
same yeslciday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
I'liey do not give a ]irivate and particular 
delight, but their benefit is public, like the 
incense of tlie altar, wliicli sends up a sweet 
smell to heaven, and makes atonement for 
the religious man that kindled it, and 
delights all the slanders by, and makes the 
very air wholesome.—lip. Taylor. 

TKINQS—lll-Qot. 

Things ill-got liad ever bad success. 

SilAKSPEARE. 

THtNOS.—TnerediBle 
Three incredible things among incredible 
thingl;—pure mechanism of the brute crea¬ 
tion, passive obedience, and tlie infallibility 
of the Pope.—M ontjssquieu. 

THINGS.—Uttia 
Dn^ do piaxfe the stubborn flint, 

Not bv force but ofien falling; 

Custom kills by feeble dint. 

More by use than streiigih and vaiUng. 
Sii^e sands have little weiglit, 

Many make a dtawing freight. 

Southwell. 


THINGS.—LitUe 

A little rope sufliceth to hang • a great 
thief ; a little dross abaseth much gold; a 
little poison infeUeth much wholesome 
liquor; a little heresie conupleth much 
sound doctrine; a little fly is enough to 
spoil all the alabaster box of ointment. So 
the smallest sin, the least peccadillo , with¬ 
out (iud's mercy, is sumdent to ruin our 
souls to all ctenuty,-BosQUlEKi. 

THINGS.—Pleasant 

Sleep after toil, port after stoimy se.'is, 

Kase alter war, death after life, doth greatly 
please. Si'laslr. 

THINKER.-The Laugh of the 

Note thou this for j. verily,—the subtlest 
thinker, when alone. 

From ca-.e of thoughts unlient, will laugh 
the loudest with his fellows.—T upper. 

thinking-N ecessary to Reading. 

Reading fiiriiishe.<! the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; it is thinking 
makes what we read ours, .'io far as we 
apprehend and sec the connection of ideas, 
so far it is ours ; \^ithoat that it is sn mucli 
loose matter floating in our brain.—LocKi. 

THINKING.-The Privilege of 

Thinking has been one of the least ex¬ 
cited privileges of cultivated humanity.— 
Buck. 

THINKING.—The Process of 

I have asked several men what passes in 
their minds when they arc thinking; and 1 
could never find any man who comd think 
for two minutes together. Eveiybody has 
seemed to ailmit that it was a perpetual 
deviation from a particular path, and a 
perpetual return to it; which, imperfect as 
the operation is, is the only method in 
which we can''operate with our minds 
to carry on any process of thought.— 
S. Smith. 

» 

THINKING.-The Properties of Just 
What is possible; what is commendable; 
and what ought to be.— Cathkkall. 

THINKINO-POWER.—The 

Tlie thinking-power is, according to its 
nature, a power as never-dying as that 
which holds together suns and stars. Its 
organs may work themselves out, and the 
sphere of its' operations may change ; but 
its nature is eternal as the Divine Mind, 
and its supports are as firm as the pUJan of 
the universe.- Herder. 
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THORN.—None without a 

Where will you rnid a man who has not 
some thorn in his side?— Wolpe. 

THORNS—Reaped. 

The thorns which I have reap’d arc of the 
tree 

I planted; they have tom roe, and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would 
spring from such a deed.—B yron. 

THOUGHT—Dissipated. 

The cry of a cliild, the fall of a hook, the 
most trifling occurrence, is suflicient to dis¬ 
sipate religious thought, and to intioducc a 
more u-illing ti.iin of ideas ; a sparrow flut- 
teiing about the chuKh is an anUgom<-t 
which the most profound theologian m 
Europe is wholly unable to owicome.— 
S. Smu ii. 

THOUGHT.—The Foundations of 

Perspicuity ; amplitude ; and justness.— 
Catulkaix. 

THOUGHT.—The Joy of 

Not speaking iniirh, pleased rather utlh 
the joy of her own thought.—W. WoKUs- 
WORTH. * 

THOUGHT.-The Man of 

'file m.an of thought strikes deepest, and 
s'l .kes safely.—S avaoi;. 

THOUGHT.—The Ornaments of 

Clearness ; correctness ; and novelty — 
CAniRRAU.. 

THOUGHT.—Stealing and Altering a 

.Some steal a thought, 
And clip it round the edge, and challenge 
him 

Whose’t was to swear to it. To serve things 
thus 

Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 
Into new stais. P. J. Bairuy. 

THOUGHT.—The Want of 

lie trudged along, unknowing what he 
sought 

And whistled as he went for want of 
thought. Dryden. 

THOUGHT-Writ Down. 

A mist of words, 

Like halos round the moon, though they 
enlarge 

The seeming sise of thoughts, make the 
light less 

Doubly. It U the thought writ down we 
want. 

Not its effect—not jikenesscs of likenesses. 

P. J. Bailey. 


THOUGHTS—that Breathe. 

Hark ! his hands the lyre explore ; 
Bright-eyed Fancy hoveiing o’er. 

Scatters from her pictur’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
bum. T, Gray, 

THOUGHTS.—Flrat 

In matters of expediency and prudence 
w.!!! for the after-thoughts; but in matters 
of conscious and present duty, lake the 
first thoughts that arise, for they are the 
divincst.— Dr. Ralfigh. 

THOUGHTS.—Good 

Good thoughts are blessed guests, and 
should be llfeartily w( Icomed, well fed, and 
much sought after. I.ike rose leaves, they 
tpve out a sweet smell if laid up in the jar 
of memory.— Spurgeon. 

THOUGHTS.—Holy 

Holy thoughts breed holy words and 
holy actions, and are hopeful evidences of 
a renewed hcjirt. Who wouM not have 
them ? To keep chaff out of a bushel, one 
111 re plan is to fill it with wheat.—S por- 
G1 ON. 

THOUGHTS.—The Immortality of 

The old thoughts rever die. Immortal 
dreams 

Outlive their dreamers, and arc ours for 
aye ; 

No thought once form’d and uttri'd cin 
expire. Mackay. 

THOUGHTS.—The Importance of 

Such as the thoughts are, the soul is.-- 
Si river. 

THOUGHTS—Printed. 

You shall sue them on a beautiful quarto- 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall 
meander through a meadow of margin. 
Sheridan. 

THREATS.—Ahatainlng from 

I consider it a mark of great prudence in 
a man to abstain from threats or any con¬ 
temptuous expressions ; for neither of these 
weaken the enemy, but threats make him 
more cautious, and the other excites his 
hatrerl and a desire to revenge himself. 
*—MACiriAVKLLr. 

THREATS.—Pearress of 

T tere is no terror in your threats ! 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wntda, 
Winch 1 respect not.—S haksprare. 

SSl . 
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THRSAT8.—Leudnt in 

Those that are the loudest in their thrcals 
are the weakest in the execution of them. 
—Colton. 

THRIFTY.—-The Work of the 

The world lias always been divided into 
two classes—those who have saved, and 
those who have spent—the thrifty and the 
extravn^nt. The building of all the house.s, 
the mills, the bridges, and the ships, and 
the accomplishment of all other great works 
which have rendered man civilized and 

a y, has been done by the savers, the 
y; and those who have wasted their 
resources have always been their slaves. It 
has been the law of nature and of Provi¬ 
dence that this should be so.—ConuEN. 

THRIVE.—The Way to 

Diligence and humility is the way to 
thrive m the riches of the understanding as 
well as in gold.—D r. Watfs. 

THRONE.—A Description of the 

The throne is but a bit of gilded wood 
covered with velvet.— ^Napoleon I. 

THRUSH.—The 

The thrush derives its name from mistle¬ 
toe lierries, of which it is exceedingly fond. 
It is famed for its clear, ringing, musical 
note, and sings loudest, and sweetest, and 
longest in storms; hence it is no mean 
tcadier to man, whose song of gladness and 
gralitude should rise to heaven—not only 
when his sky is clear, but when it is dark¬ 
ened with clouds, and the stonn portends 
fearful disasters.— Dr. Davies. 

THUNDER.—The 

Heaven’s great artillery.—C raskaw. 

THUNDER—the Henld of Heaven. 

The herald, earth-accredited, of Heaven, 
Which when ^n hear, they think of 
heaven’s King, 

And nm the items o’er of the account 
To which lie’s sure to call them. 

J. S. Knowles. 

THUNDER.—A Lover of 

Such was the spirit of a venerable patri¬ 
arch—who shed on ji very humble station 
the lustre of brilliant graces—that, when 
the storm sent others in baste to their 
homes, he was wont to leave his own, and 
to stand with upturned face, raised eye, and 
with his grey head uncovered, to watch the 
flash, and listen to the music of the roaring 
thunder. How fine hi-> reply to those who, 
expressed their wonder at his aspect and 
atutude—"It is my Father’s voice, and 
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1 like well to hear it! " What a sublime 
example of the iierfect love that casteth Out 
fear 1—Dr. Guthrie. 

TIDE.—Human Affaira have a 

There is a tide in the aihiirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ; 

On such a full sea are we now afloat: 

And we must take the current when it 
serves 

Or lose our ventures.—S hakspeaRE. 

TIDE AND TIME. 

Tide and time for no man stay. 

Somerville, 

TIDES.—The Occasion of the 

Tlic winds raise the waves of the ocean 
liy an action wholly mechanical, and pro¬ 
ducing a superficial and local agitation; 
but when they blow constantly in the same 
direction, they imp.irl to the waters a mo¬ 
tion in the direction of their own course. 
The sun and moon pass over the surface of 
the seas, and the entire mass of svatcr, 
obedient to the mi{Aty attraction, piles itself 
up in a wave of vraich the summit follows 
the course of the dominant luminary. This 
wave occasions the tides. The unequal 
pressure of the atmosphere on the diflerent 
points of the ocean, from which result dif¬ 
ferences of level, and above all, the diffe¬ 
rences of temperature between the tropical 
and the polar seas, to which correspond 
different degrees of density, are so many 
more causes disturbing the equilibrium of 
the oceanic waters, and creating in their 
bosom various motions which continually 
tend to equilibrium, but which never pro¬ 
duce it. Sometimes the superficial mass is 
transported from east to west, as in the 
great equatorial current; sometimes a deep 
and narrow band, a true oceanic river, 
flows rapidly thfough waters com]mratively 
tranquil, as in the Gulf Stream. Here 
currents meet and unite; there they are 
separated, and the upper and under currents 
run in apposite directions. Everywhere 
change is going on ; there is nowhere 
nbsomte inaction, which is as unknown t> 
nature in the ocean as elsewhere.— 
Guvot. 

TIME.—The Chariot Wheela of 

Time’s chariot wheels make their carriage* 
road in the fairest face.—L.\ Rochefou- 
CAULa 

TIME—Craved. 

Time ! time ! a world of wealth for aa 
irch of time!—Q ues.n Euzaretu, 
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TIME. -The Death of 

Be sflent and still, for his end draweth 
near. 

And watch with a quiverint; breath ; 

No mortal eye beheld his birth, 

Blit all shall behold his death ; 

For the nations from every land and clime 
Shall gather to gaze on the close of Time. 

The moon shall look down with a tearful 
eye, 

And the sun shall withhold his fire, 

And the hoary earth, all parched and dry, 
Shall flame for his funeral pyre, 

When the Angel, that standeth on earth and 
shore, 

Proclaimeth that “ Time shall be no more! ” 

E. P0U.0K. 

T1M B—Defined. 

Time is dnralion measured, or divided, 
into equal parts.—1. Taylor. 

TIME.—The Dusk of 

The seasons bring the flower again. 

And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men. 

Tfnnyson. 

TIME.—The Emplo)rm|nt of 

Dionysius the Sicilian, employed his 
time so well, that being asked bv one who 
wanted to speak with him if he were at 
leisure, answered—“ ITeaven forbid that I 
should ever have any leisure time.”— 
SCRAGGS. 

TIME.—The Plight of 

I remember hearing an aged man in the 
country compare the slow movement of 
time in early life, and its swift flight as it 
approaches old age, to the drummings of a 
partridge or muffled grouse in the woods, 
falling slow and distinct atflist, and then 
following each other more and more ra¬ 
pidly, till they end at last in a whirring 
sound.—^B ryant. 

TIME—like a Host. 

^ Time is like a fashionable host 
Hiat slightly shakes his parting guest by 
the hand; 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would 

fly. 

Grasps-in the new comer.—S itarspeare. 

TIME.—The Improvement of 

It seems that life is all a void, 

On selfish thoughts alone employed; 
That len^h of ^ys is not a good. 
Unless their use be understood ; 

While if good deeds otu jt&i engage 
TTua may be longer than an age: 


« But if a year in trifles go. 

Perhaps you'd spend a thousand so ; 
Tinje cannot stay to make us wise— 
We must improve it as it flies 

L Taylor. 

TIME.—Killing 

There's scarce a point wherein mankind 
agree 

So well as in their Imist of killing me ; 

I boast of nothing, but when I've a mind 
I think X can be even with mankind. 

Voltaire. 

TIME.—A Little More 

As for a little more time, it is ten to one 
if«it would make you happier. If you had 
more time, it would be sure to hang heavily. 
—Dr. Doudney. 

TIME.—The Power of 

Time has a marvellous power of ruin. 
Courts and cabinets tremble at its breatli; 
dynasties are compelled before it like the 
foam upon the crest of the waves; it frets 
decay upon the temple-pile, and upon the 
orielS delicate tracing; it makes mounds of 
the palaces where once kings rioted and 
beauty revelled,—a roofless ruin, whereowls 
hoot from decaying towers and where the 
panther makes bis lair.— Punshon. 

TIME.—The Powerleasness of 

There are some things over which Time 
has no possible power. It cannot touch 
fate^ for example; that lives, grows, ripens 
in its despite: tradition overleaps the many 
tombs in which Time inters the years; 
memory mocks him to destroy her i tlie 
humanness of the heart is an everlasting 
thing; hence the old patriarchal tales— 
talcs of ancient hope, and fear, and joy, and 
wrong, and sorrow, find their way swift to 
the hearts of the men of all the world’s 
ages, because they touch feelings which are 
eternal, and strike chords that are nevmr 
out of tune.—^PtiNSHON. 

TIME.—^The Progms of 

Time halts not in his noiseless mar^. 

Nor turns nor winds, as doth the liquid 
flood; * 

lafe slips from underneath us, like that 
arch 

Of airy workmanship whereon we stood. 
Earth stretched below, heaven in our neigh¬ 
bourhood.— W. Wordsworth. 

TIME.—A Proverb on 

Time and the hour run through the 
rtmgiest day,— Shakspeare. 

TIMS.—Keimtation Affected by 

Time never fails to bring cveiy exalted 
reput ition to a strict smntiny.—A mes. 
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TIME.—The Reeulte of * 

It Ls ten o’clock : 

Thus may we see how tiie world ; 

'Tis but an hour ago since it was nine; 

And after an hour more’t will be eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And 80 from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a talc.—.S hakspeake. 

TIME.—The Scythe of 

Occupation is the sc3rthe of time.— 
Nawijeon L 

TIME.—Swift-Footed 

On our quickest decrees the inaudible 
and noiseless foot of Time steals ere we can 
effect them.—S haksfeark. 

TIME—Taken by the Forelock. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and 
bald behind, signifying thereby, that we 
must take time, as we say, by the fmclock, 
tor when it is once past there is no recalling 
it.—D ean Swikt. 

TIME.—The Touch of 

Tiine’.s gradual touch 
Has moulded into Ijenuty many a tower. 
Which, when it fiown’d with ail its battle¬ 
ments, 

Was only terrible. W. Mason. 

TIME.—The Uee of 

\Vhca pursuing his musical avocations 
in the pump-room at Hath, Sir William 
IJerschel had a small workshoji close at 
hand, and when the exacting loungers in 
the pump-room admitted of a pause in the 
musie, he slipped off to complete the polish¬ 
ing of a speculum, or the grinding of a lens ; 
but be was always ready, when he heard 
the signal, to snatch up his instrument, and 
be tlw first in tlie orchestra. Thus he 
gatliered up the fragments of time ; and it 
was these fiagments tlmt made liim tlie 
iriend of monaidis, and the Aist of astrono* 
triers.—L eitcii. 

TIME.—The Worth of 

Thou think’st it folly to be wise too soon. 
Yutith us not ritdt in time, it may be poor. 
]*art with it as with money, sparing, pay 
No moment but in puichase of its worth; 
And what its worth—ask death-beds, they 
can telL D&. £. Young. 

TIMES.—The Badnen of the 

The badness of the times (as the vulgar 
phrase expresses a scene of distress) fre¬ 
quently deirends more on those who govern 
the ship than on the weather.— ^Zimmer¬ 
man. 
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TIME-SERVER.—A 

He is a good time-server that complies 
his manners to the several ages of this life. 
Pleasant in youth, without wantonness; 
grave in old age, without frovrardness. 
Frost is as proper for winter as flowers for 
spring. Gravity becomes the ancient ; and 
a green Christmas is neither handsome nor 
healthtnl.— Dr. Fuu.kR. 

TIME-SERVERS. 

We read of an Earl of Oxford fined, l>y 
King Henry VII,, fifteen thousand marks 
lor having too many retainers; but how 
many retainers hath Time had in all ages, 
and servants in all offices ! and chaplains, 
too, upon occasion, doing as the times do, 
not because the times do as tliey should do, 
but merely for sinister respects, and by ends 
to ingratiate themselves !— Spencer. 

TIME-SERVING. 

There be four kimis of time-serving ; 
First, out of Christian discretion, which is 
commendable; second, out of human 111- 
(imiity, which is pardonable; third and 
fourth, out of Ignorance 01 affectation, both 
winch are damnable.- Dit. FuLl.ER. 

TIRESOME.—’The Secret of being 

The secret of making oneself tiresome is 
not to know when to stop.—Vtij 1 aire. 

TITLE AND ANCESTRY. 

Title and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious, but an ill one more con¬ 
temptible. Vice IS infamous, though in a 
prince, and virtue honouiable, tliough in a 
peasant.— Addison . 

TITLES.—Honour Connected with 

It is not titles that reflect honour on men, 
but men that reflect honour on titles. - 
Maciiiavelli. 

TOBACCO—Condemned. 

It is a custom loathsome to the eye, hate¬ 
ful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dan¬ 
gerous to the lungs, and in the black fome 
thereof, nearest re->em1>ling the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is botlot^ess. 
—JamI'.s 1. 


Pernicious weed I whose scent the fair 
annoys. 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

I'hy worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours ; 
Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants 
To poison vermin that infest bis plants. 

Cowper. 
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TOBACCO—Pniaed. 

1 love thee, whether thou appearest in the 
shape of a cigar, or diest away in sweet 
perfume, enshnned in the meerschaum bowl. 
I love thee with more than a woman’s love 1 
Thou art a companion to me in solitude. I 
cut talk and reason with thee, avoiding 
loud and obstreperous argument. Thun 
art a friend to me in trouble, for thou advi> 
sestin silence, and consolest with U^cahn 
influence over the perturbed imirit. I knuw 
not how thy power has been bestowed upon 
thee; yet if to harmonize the feelings, fo 
allow me thoughts to spring without control, 
risinn like the white vapour from the cot' 
tage^earth on a morning that is sunny and 
serene ; if to impart the sober sadness over 
the spirit which inclines to forgive our 
enemy, that calm philosophy which recuU' 
ciles us to the ingmtitude and knavery of 
the world, that heavenly contemplation 
whispering to Us, as we look around, that 

all is good ; ” if these be merits, they are 
tjiine, must potent weed. What a quiet 
world would this be if everyone would 
smoke! 1 suspect the reason why the fiiirer 
sex decry thee is—that thou art the' cause 
of silence.— Capt. Makkvat. 


Sublime tobacco I which from east to 
west 

Cheers the tar’s labour, or the Turkman’s 
rest. 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
ITis hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 
Magnificent in btamliuul, but less grand. 
Though net less loved, in Wappiug or the 
Strand : 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and 
ripe; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dUzzlingly when daring hi full dress; 
Yet thy true lovers mure admire by f^r 
Thy naked beauties—give me a cigar 1 

Bykun. 

TO'DAY.-'-Our Business 

We know nothing of to-morrow; our 
business is to be good and happy to-day.— 
S. Smith. 

•TO-DAY.—The Worth of one 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows.— 
W. Skckeh. 

TO-DAY—Yesterday Returned. 

To-day is yesterday returned;—returned 
Full-powered to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn, 
And re-instate us on the rock of peace: 
Let it not share its predecessor’s fate. 

Nor, l&e hi elder ^ers, die a fool. 

Dr. £. Vo&KG. 


TOIL—the Lot of Man. 

Weave, brothers, wedve 1 Toil is ours; 
But toil is the lot of man; 

One gathers the fruit,—one gathers the 
flowers^ 

One soweth the seed again ! 

There is not a creature, from England’s king 
To the peasant tliat delves the soil, 
Thatknowshalf the pleasure theseason bring, 
If he have not his share of toil. 

W. B. Procter. 

TOIL.—Useleaa 

The toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

COWPJiR. 

TOLERATION-to be Qualified. 

As to the thing itself, the truth is—it is 
better in contemplation than practice: for 
reckon all that is got by it when you come 
to handle it, and it can never satisfy for the 
infinite disorders hapiiening in the govern¬ 
ment, the scandal to religion, the secret 
dangers to public societies, the growth of 
heresy, the nursing up of parties to a gran¬ 
deur so considerable as to be able in their 
own time to change the laws and tlie 
government So that if the question be— 
whether mere opinions are to be prose¬ 
cuted, it is certainly true they ought not. 
But if It be considers how by opinions men 
rifle the aflairs of kingdoms, it is also as 
certain, they ought not to be made public 
and permitted.— Bp. Taylur. 

TOLERATION.—Religious 

When certain persons attempted to per¬ 
suade Stephen, king of Poland, to constrain 
some of his subjects, who were of a different 
religion, to embrace his, he said to them— 
“ I am king of men, and not of consciences. 
The dominion of consciences belongs ex¬ 
clusively to God.”—A rvine. 

TOMB.—Visiting the 

It is well, sometimes, to visit the tomb, 
there to converse wiili the dead.— Na¬ 
poleon I. 

TOMBSTONES.—The Hlatoiy of 

The first account we haire of tombstones 
was about the year 590, when Pope Gregory 
authorized the relatives of the deceased to 
erect tablets, tombstones, etc., to their 
memory that on reading die inscripticui, 
they might be induced to offer ap prayers 
for the welfare of their souls; but this was 
attended with a heavy expense, and added 
greatly to the revenues of ibe Church. 
Prior to this, there were no church-yards in 
England, nor any regular buiying places ; 
nor did they become common till the latter 
end of the seventh century.— Loaring, 
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TO>MORROW.-^A New 

Our yesterday’s to-morrow now is gone, 
And still a new to-morrow does come on ; 
We by to-morrows draw up all our store, 
Till the exhausted well can yield no more. 

Cowley* 

TO-MORROW.—Presuming on 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can 
rise. 

Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn? 

Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numliers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none.— D&. K. Young. 

TONE.—The Eloquence of 

"Well, then,” said Ellen, with peculiar 
.sweetness, “ for viy sake. ” There was an 
CxpreS'ioii in that little word—“my,” srhich 
went to the very heart, and dropped balm 
theie; it had that peculiar eloquence es- 

f tecialiy belonging to woman, which may 
« caliud the eloc^uencc of tone, in which 
they aie so excelling that the ear must be 
dull indeed which cannot interpret the 
melodious meaning.—1 .over. 

TONGUE.—The Evil Influence of the 

By the tongue men may weaken tlieir 
whole inmost soul; for verily it “setteth on 
fire the course of nature, and itself is set 
on fire of lielL”—A bf. Manning. 

TONGUE. -A Good and a Bad 

A piiilosopher, )>cing asked uliich was 
the best iiiembci of the body, answered— 
“ The tongue ; ” and being asked again 
uhich was the worst, answcied—“ The 
tongue: if good, it is the only trumpet of 
t iod's glory; if bad, a very firebrand of 
h«ll.”~Sl'ENCKK.. 

TONGUE.—The Power of the 

The tongue of man cannot be described. 
It has ilrep inward relations, national and 
)H>litical bearings. It is the silver bell of 
the soul, or the iron and crashing hammer 
of the anvil It is like a magician’s wand, 
full of ail incantation and witchery; or it is 
a sceptre in a king’s hand, and sways men 
with imperial autt^iiy.—H. W. Bkechiol. 

TONQUS.—The Sorrttute of the 

The tongue is the slave of the body as 
well as of the soul The heart says—“ Make 
love for me,” and the tongue miikes love for 
the heart; the brain says—“ Discourse for 
me,” and the tongue discourses for the brain; 
the soul says—** Ptm for me, sing for me, 
curse fur me^ teU Hea for me,” and the 
tongue prays, sings, curses, and tella lies 
for the soul—P kof. G. Wiuon. 
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TONGUES.—The Aequirement of 

To acquire a few- tongues is the task of a 
few years ; but to be eloquent in one is the 
labour of a life.— Colton. 

TONGUES.—Difference between 

There is the same difference between 
their tongues as between the hour and the 
minute hand, one goes ten times as fast, and 
the other signifies ten times as much.—S. 
Smith. 

TONGUES.—The Number of 

There are now three thousand and sixty- 
four known tongues spoken; and it is stat^ 
that in more than one thousand one hundred 
of these, different forms of religious creeds 
are pioinulgated.— DR. Davies. 

TONGUES.—Opinion Formed by 

By the striking of these clappers we guess 
at the mi-tal of the bell.—W. Siix;ker . 

TORIES.—The Appellation— • 

It was derived from the Irish “toree,” 
equivalent to our “Stand and Deliver.” 
At first applied to the Irisli Koyalists who 
rebelled against Parliament, 1648. After¬ 
wards the appellal ion of the party for up¬ 
holding all tlie piivileges of the Church, 
Aristocracy, and Crown.— Beesly. 

TOUCH—Defined. 

TouUi is that peculiar sensibility which 
gives the cunscioa<>ness of the resistance of 
external matter, and makes us acquainted 
with the hardness, smoothness, roughness, 
size, and form of bodies. We must refer to 
this sense also our judgment of distance, of 
motion, of number, and of time.— Sir C. 
Bell. 

TOURISTS.—The Return of 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a 
thorn, conies l^ack loaded with honey from 
his rambles, and why should not other 
tourists do the same?— Haliburton. 

TOWER.—Locking up Uie 

This is an ancient, curious, and stately 
ceremony. A few minutes before the clock 
strikes the hour of eleven—on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, twelve—^the head warder, clothed 
in a long red cloak, bearing a huge bunch 
of keys, and attended by a brother warder 
carrying a lantern, appears in front of the 
main guard-house, and loudly calls out, 
“Escort—Keys.” The sergeant of the 
guard, with five or six men, then turn out 
and follow him to the “spur,” or outer 
gate; each sentry challenging as they pass 
his post—“Who goes there?" “Keys.” 
The gates being oaiefully locked and barred. 
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the procession retonu, the saitries ezactii^ 
tile same explanation end receiving the same 
answa as bdbre. Arrived once more in 
front of the main guard-house, the sentiy 
there gives a loud stamp with his foot, and 
asks—“Who goes there?" “Keys.” 
“ What keys ? ” “ Queen Victoria’s keys.” 
“ Advance, Queen Victoria’s keys, and 
all’s well.” The yeoman porter, or head 
warder, then exclaims—" God bless Queen 
Victoria ! ” The main-guard respond— 
“Amen.” The officer on duty gives 
the word-“Present arms!” the firelocks 
rattle; the officer kisses the hilt, of his 
sword; the escort fall in among their com> 
panions; and the yeoman porter marches 
across the parade alone to deposit the keys 
in the lieutenant’s lodmngs. The ceremony 
over, not only is all egress and ingress 
totally precluded, but even within the walls 
no one can stir without being furnished with 
the countersign,— Loaring. 

TOWN.—Happiness away from the 

Happy the man who has escaped from 
the town 1 Every whispering fron» the tree, 
every murmuring of the stream, eveiy spaik- 
ling pebble, preaches to him virtue anfl 
wisdom. Every shady grove is to him a 
holy temple, where his God waves nearer to 
him; every green sod an altar, where he 
kneels before the Lofty One.— IIolty. 

TOWNS.—The Coontty Furnishes the 

At the end of some generations, races 
perish or degenerate in towns; it is neces¬ 
sary to renew them, and it is always the 
country which furnishes this renewal.— 
Rousseau. 

TRADE.—The Changes Effected by 

Trade Iras a great effect in changing the 
manners, customs, and habits of the people, 
especially the lower sort, liy it the narrow¬ 
ness of tneir fortune is changed into wealth, 
the simplicity of their manners into craft, 
their frugality into luxury, their humility into 

? ride, and their subjection into equality,— 
'lELUING. 

TRADE.—Free 

In the future, if not in the present, free 
trade will be tire pass-word of nations.— 
Chevaukr. 

TRADB.—The Qood-Wlll of a 

The good-will of a trade is nothing more 
than the probability that the old cus¬ 
tomers will resort to the old place.— Lord 
£u)on. 

TRADE,—A Man of Honeet 

What signifies a man's trade? A man of 
any honest trade can make himself respect¬ 
able if he will. —George Ill. 


TRADITION—Defthed. 

Tradition is the treasure of religious 
thought, amassed by ages, upon the plat¬ 
form of positive revelation.— Dr. VlNET. 

TRADITION—a Meteor. 

Tradition is but a meteor, which, if it 
once falls, cannot possibly be re-kindled.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

TRAGEDY.—The Effects of 

Tragedy warms the soul, elevates the 
heart, can and ought to create heroes.— 
N M’OLEON I. 

TRAGEDY.—The Fifth Act of a 

The fifth act of a tragedy, though iin- 
rbymed, does lie in every death-bed, weie 
it a peasant’s, and of straw.—C arlyle. 

TRAIN mo.—Mental 

If we have duties to perform, m them¬ 
selves severe and laborious, is there not 
some mode of training by which to invest 
them with pleasant associations ? A man 
may find amusements in free thoughts while 
following his plough upon the hin-side--m 
digging np the wotos for a dictionary, or in 
copying out a brief; or he may train him¬ 
self, by an inefficient and shrinking spirit, 
to recoil from these tasks as insupportable 
burdens.—F lint. 

TRAINING.—Physical 

Woe to the class or the nation which has 
no manly physical training 1 To that utter 
neglect of any exercises which call out 
fortitude, patience, self-dependence^ and 
daring, I attribute a great deal of the low 
sensuality, the conceited vulgarity, the utter 
want of a high sense of honour, which is 
increasing among the middle classes, and 
from which the navigator, the engineer, the 
miner, and the sailor are comparatively 
free.— Canon Kingsley. 

TRANQUILLITY.—A Life of 

When happy in my rural scene, 

Whose fountain chills the shuddering swain, 
Such is my prayer—Let me possess 
My present wealth, or even lew, 

And if the bounteous gods desqjfn 
A longer life, that life be mine: 

Give me of books the mental cheer, 

Of M'ealth sufficient for a year, 

Nor let me float in Fortune’s power, 
Dependent on the future hour: 

To Jove for life and wealth I pray, 

These Jove may give, or take away, 

But for u firm and trauqitil mind, 

ThRt blessing in mvself I find.—H orace. 
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TRANQUILLITY.—Natur» in • State of 

Hliow calm, how beantihil, comes on 
The stilly hoar, when storms are gone ! 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clonds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off and leave the land and sen 
Sleeping in briglit tranquillity,— 

Presn as if Day again were bom. 

Again upon the lap of Mom ! 

When the light blossoms, rudely tom 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still. 

Filling it all with precious balm, 

In mtitude for this sweet calm! 

And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the ^s? and flowers 
Sparkles, as *twere the lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

T. Muore. 

TRANSITION.—Pemonal 

1 am not the person 1 was, the past is 
nothing to me ; the past I is not the pre¬ 
sent 1 have transited into another 
person ; I am my own phoenix.—F usiek. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—A Sar- 
caam on 

It is related of T,acly Jane Grey, that 
being, when very >oung, at Ncwhall, in 
Essex, the scat ot Mary, afterwards queen, 
and walking near the chapel with Lady 
Anne Wharton, she observed her com¬ 
panion, as they passed, bow to the elements 
on the altar. Affecting surprise at the 
motion of her friend, she asked—“ Is the 
Lady Mary in the diapel?” “No,” re¬ 
plied her companion—“I bend to Him 
who made us all.” “How is that?” re¬ 
torted Jane: “can He be there who mode 
us all, and yet the baker made Him?” It 
is asserted that this sarcastic remark laid 
the foundation of Mary’s hatred to this 
lovely woman.—A rvinb. 

TRAVELLER.—A Lonely 

Let me believe that it was something 
better than curiosity which rivetted my 
attention, and impelled me strongly' toward 
this gentleman. 1 never saw so patient and 
kind a face. He dionld have been sur¬ 
rounded by friends ; yet here he sat, dmected 
and alone, when all men had their mends 
about them., As often as he roused him¬ 
self from his Kverie, he would fall into it 
again; and it was plain that whatever was 
the subject of his thoughts, they were of a 
melancholy kind, and codd not be con¬ 
trolled. He was not used to solititde—I 
was sure of that; for I knew by myself that 
if he had been, his manner would have 
been different, and he would have taken 
some slight interest in the arrival of another 
1 could not fail to mark that he had no 
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appetite—^tbat he tried to eat ta vain—that 
time after time the plate was pushed aw^, 
and he relapsed into his former posture. His 
mind was wandering among old Christmas 
days, I thought Many of them sprang up 
together, not with a long ^ap between each, 
but in unbroken succession, lik6 days of 
the week. It was a great change to find 
himself for the first time in an empty, 
silent room, with no soul to cafe for. 1 
could not help following him in imagination 
through crowds of pleasant faces, and then 
comii^ back to that dull place, with its 
bough«of mistletoe sickening in the gas, and 
sprigs of holly parched up already by a 
simoom of roasted and boiled. The very 
waiter bad gone home, and his representative 
—a poor, lean, hungry mar—^was keeping 
Christmas in his jacket. His dinner done, 
a decanter of wine was placed before him. 
It remained untouched for a long time; but 
at length, udth a quivering hand, he filled 
a glass and raised it to his lips. Some 
tender wish to which be had been accus¬ 
tomed to give utterance on that day, or 
some beloved name that he had been used 
to pledge, trembled upon them at that 
moment. He put it down hastily ; took it 
up once more ; again put it down; pressed 
his hand upon his face, and tears stole down 
his cheeks.— Dickens. 

TRAVELLER.— The Perception of a 

A traveller of taste at once perceives 
that the wise are polite all the world over ; 
but that fools are only polite at home.— 
Goldsmith. 

TRAVELLER.—A Winter 

God help thee, Traveller! on thy journey 
far; 

The wind is bitter keen,—the snow o’er- 
lays 

The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow 
ways. 

And darkness will involve thee.—No kind 
star 

To-night will guide thee, Traveller,—-and 
the war * 

or winds and elements on thy head will 
break, 

And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
or spirits howling on their stormy car, 

Will often ring appalling—I portend 
A dismal night—and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee, will fill my 
head. 

And him, who rides where wind and waves 
contend, 

And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to 
guide 

Hts lotaely bark through the tempestuous 
tide. H. K. Whits. 
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TRAVBLLBRS.—Advice to 

If you go among foreigners, instead of 
gniffness vaA hauteur, take with you Chris¬ 
tian complaisance, and do justice at once to 
the good feeling of England and the cour¬ 
tesy of real religion. Take with you the 
Sabbath'day: keep its hours sacred in 
the hired lodging or the inn. Pray for the 
places where you sojourn. And thus asso¬ 
ciated with the profitable books you read, 
or the Christian intercourse you enjoyed, 
places will to you be fraught with pleasant 
recollections ; and, so beatified and sancti¬ 
fied, the resorts and recreations of earth 
will be worthy of a menkd pilgrimage even 
from the bowers of Paradise Restored.— 
Dr. J. Hamilton. 

TRAVELLING.—The Object of 

In the rage for travelling, the object is not 
so much to gratify the love of novelty as the 
love of excellence; not merely to see new 
things, but new grand things, new beautiful 
things, new excellence, in which the grand 
and beautiful will, upon reflection, be found 
to have a much greater effect than the new. 
—S. Smith. 

TRAVELLING.—Railway 

Railway travelling is not travelling at all; 
it I's merely being sent to a place, and very 
little different from becoming a parcel.— 
Ruskin. 

TRAVELLING.-The Uae of 

The real use of travelling to distant coun¬ 
tries, and of studying the annals of past 
times, is to preserve men from the contrac¬ 
tion of mind which those can hardly escape 
whose whole communion is with one gene¬ 
ration, and in one neighbourhood; who 
arrive at conclusions by means of an induc¬ 
tion not sufficiently copious, and who there¬ 
fore constantly confound exceptions with 
rules, and accidents with essential proper¬ 
ties. —Macaulay. 

TREACHERY—Defined. 

Treachery is a violation of alleg^nce or 
of &ith and confidence; and that person 
is intensely wicked who is in the habit of 
practising if He resembles a demon,— 
Dr. Webster. 

TREACHERY.—The Greatest 

There cannot be a greater treachery than 
first to raise a confidence, and then deceive 
if—A ddison. 

TREAD.—An Aiiy 

She is coming; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart woidd hear her.—T en.nyson. 


TRBASON.—The Crime of 

A crime against the very oiganization and 
life of society, demanding the highest form 
of penalty. -Dr. Thompson. 

TREASON.—The Result of 

The roan sras noble; 

Bnt with his last attempt he wip’d it out; 
Betray’d his country; and his name re¬ 
mains 

To the ensuing age abhorr’d. 

Shakspeare. 

TREASURES.—Affection’• 

Ancient history records—that a certain 
city was besi^ed, and at length obliged to 
surrender. In the city there were two 
brothers, who had, in some way, obliged 
the conquering general; and in consequence 
of this, received permission to leave the city 
before it was set on fire, taking with them 
as much of their property as each could 
carry about his person. Accordingly the 
two generous youths appeared at jthe gates 
of the city, one of them cariying their 
father, and the other their mother.— Ar- 

VINE. 

TREATIES.—The Treatment of 

It is a vain attempt 

To bind the ambitious and unjust by trea¬ 
ties : 

These they elude a thousand specious 
ways; 

Or if they cannot find a fair pretext. 

They blush not in the face of heaven to 
break ’em. J. Thomson. 

TREES.—Different Kinds of 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward 
led. 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempests 
dread. 

Seem’d in their song to scorn the cnu -1 
sky. 

Much can they praise, the trees so straight 
and high. 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall. 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never diy. 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all; 
The aspen good for staves; the cypress 
funeraL 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And •poets sage; the fir that weepeth 
still : 

The willow worn of fbrlotn paramours; 
The yew obedient to the bender’s will; 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for Ae 
mill. 

The myrrh sweet bleeding of the bitter 
wound, 
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The warlike beech, the ash for nothinc 
ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward 
sound. Sfknser. 

TREES.—The Interest attaching t« 

Trees havcaliout them something beauti- 
fill and attractive even to the fancy, since 
tliey cannot change their places, are wit¬ 
nesses of all the changes that take place 
around them; sad as some reach a great 
age, tiicy become, as it were, historical 
monuments : and like ourselves they have a 
life, growing and passing away—not being 
inanimate and unvarying like the fields and 
livers. One sees them passing through 
various stages, and at last, step by stqi, 
approaching death, which makts them look 
still more like ourselves. 1 lence the inte¬ 
rest attaching to them is quite sufiicient to 
arrest all minds and affect all hearts.— 
Humdoldt. 

TRENCHERMAN.—A Tall 

As tall a trencherman 
As <^er demolish'd a pie-fortific.\tion. 

MASSlNr.ER. 

TRIAL.—^The Univeraality of 

Let a man be in the most propitious cir¬ 
cumstances, he is sure to have something to 
pain his heart. Naaman was a great man, 
but he was a leper ; Paul, a great apostle, 
but he had a thorn in the flesh ; David a 
mighty sovereign, but his house was not 
right with God. Man looks to new rela¬ 
tionships, and fancies they will be a beauti¬ 
ful garden, on which the sun will shine and 
the dews descend, but he will find a grave 
there. He looks to new departments of 
business as a garden, but he will find a 

{ rave there. There is some cloud on every 
andscape, a mildew on every flower.—D r. 
Thomas. 

TRIALS—Hard, yet Needful. 

Trials are very hard to bear. To see the 
wealth, for which we have laboured long, 
make to itself wings, and fly away.—To 
* Ikve to stand and serve, where beforetime 
we have sat and ruled.—^To lay loved ones 
in the lonesome grave.—To miss the merry 
laugh, and the glad welcome, and the pro¬ 
tecting hand, or the guiding mind.—To see 
the fairest flower in our garden withered; 
the brightest light in our households 
quench^ These things are not joyous, 
mt grievous; just as winter is not the 
pleasant season tliat summer bnngs, with 
Iter merry songs, and her sunny di^s, and 
her gorgeous w^th of foliage and flowers; 
and just as bitter medicines are nut savoury 
meat. But, then, winter is needed in 
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nature, and medicines are needed for the 
body ; and afflictions also are needed. The 
sharp frosts, and the keen biting winds of 
winter, kill the weeds and break up the 
soil, and so prepare it for the spring rains 
and the summer suns. And afflictions, 
when sanctified by God, wean us from 
etrth and nurture us for heaven.—A. C. 
Price. 

TRIALS.—The Result of 

I remember some years ago I went into 
a glass-house ; and, standing very attentive, 

I saw several masses of burning glass ‘'f 
various forms. The workman took a piece 
of glass and put it^into one furnace, then he 
ut it into a second, and then into a third, 
said to him—“ Wliy do you put this 
tliruugh so many fires ? “ He answered— 
“ () sir ! tile first was not hot enough, nor 
the second, and therefore we put it into a 
third, and that will make it transparent." 
I'hus we must he trieil and exercised w ith 
many fires, uiit il our dross be purged away, 
and wc arc made fit for the Master’s use. — 
Whitfield. 

TRIFLES.—The Bestowal of 

Riches may enable ns to confer fiivours ; 
but to confer them with propriety and with 
grace requires a something that riches can¬ 
not give : even trifles may be so bestowed 
as to cease to be trifles. The citizens of 
Megara offered the freedom of their city to 
Alexander ; such an offer excited a smile in 
the countenance of him who had conquered 
the world; but he received this triimte of 
their respect with complacen^ on being in¬ 
formed that they had never offered it to any 
but to Hercules and himself.— ColtOn. 

TRIFLES.—The Importance of 

Think nought a trifle, though it small 
appear; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make 
the year,' 

And trifles—life.—D r. E. Young. 

TRINITY.—The Derivation of the Word— 

This word, in its Latin form—TV/lwVaii 
is derived from the adjective—frtiitir, 
“ three-fold,” or " three in one j ’’ and it 
thus ex,ictly expresses the divine mystery of 
three persons in the unity of one Godhead. 
—Prof. Hodge. 

TRINITY.—tjluatratlona of the 

There be three grand principles—life, gene¬ 
ration, and obedience— 

Shadowing, in every creature, the Spirit, 
and the Father, and the Son. 

Thyself luwt within thyself body, and life, 
and mmd: 
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Matter, aod breath, and instinct, unite in 
aU beasts of the field; 

Substance, coherence, and weight, fashion 
the fabrics of the earth; 

The will, tlie doing, and the deed, combine 
to frame a fact; 

The stem, the leaf^ and the flower; begin* 
ning, middle, and end ; 

Cause, circumstance, consequent; and 
every three in one ; 

Yea, the very breath of man’s life con* 
sisteth of a trini^ of vapours, 

And the noonday licht is a compound, the 
triune shadow of Jehovah.— Tupper. 

TRINITY.—The Mysteiy of the 

It is impossible to sound the bottomless 
depth of such divine mysteries with the 
plummet of our short*lived and short-lined 
reason, or think to pierce the marble hard¬ 
ness of God’s secrets with the leaden point 
of our dull apprehension.— Spencer. 

TRUST.—Want of 

Our want of trust justifies the deceit of 
others.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

TRUST.—Whom to 

You may safely tru.st those who make 
conscience of the meanest work; who, 
in kindling a fire or sweeping a floor, have 
an eye uplifted to the glory of God ; who 
ennoble life’s humblest employment by 
aiming at a noble end ; and who address 
themselves to their business in the high 
and holy belief that when duty—however 
humble it may be—is well dune, God is 
glorified ; just as He is glorified as well by 
a lowly daisy as by the garden’s gaudiest 
and proudest flowers.—D r. Guthrie. 

TRUTH.—Attachment to 

A sincere attachment to truth, moral and 
scientific, is a habit which cures a thousand 
little mflrmities of mind, and is as honour* 
able to a man who possesses it, in point of 
chameter, as it is profitable in point of im¬ 
provement.—S. SMnTL 

TRUTH.— Bay the 

“ Buy the truth; *' buy it at any cost; 
for any amount of labour, sacrifice, or 
talent, buy it, and when thou hast it, sell it 
not; sell it not for pleasure, for prosperity, 
for fame, or for life.—D&. Thomas. 

TRUTH.—Common-place 

This is of no use, as it makes no impres¬ 
sion : it is no more instruction than wind is 
music. The truth must take a parUetdar 
bearing, as the wind most pass through 
tubes to be uwrth anything.—F ustel 


TRUTH—Connected with Truth. . 

There can be no treaty dividing the do¬ 
main of truth. Every one truth is con¬ 
nected with every other truth in this great 
universe of God. The connection may be 
one of infinite subtlety and apparent 
distance—running, as it were, andeigrotind 
for a long way, but always asserting itself 
at List, somewhere, and at some time. No 
bargaining, no fencing off the ground,—no 
form of process, will avail to Iw tliis right 
of way.—Blessed i%bt, enforced by blessed 
power 1—Argyll. 

TRUTH—Contrasted with Falsehood. 

I once asked a deaf and dumb boy— 
“What is truth ?” He replied by thrust¬ 
ing his finger forward in a strait line. I 
then asked him—“What is falsehijod?” 
wlien he made a zigzag with hi.s finger. 
Try to remember this; let whoever will 
take a zigzag path, gu you on in your course 
as straight as an arrow to its mark, and 
shrink back from falsehood as you would 
from a viper.— Barnaby. 

TRUTH.—Danger attending , 

It generally happens that when dangcr 
attends the discovery and jirofession of truth, 
the prudent are silent, the multitude believe, 
and impostors triumph.—M usheim. 

TRUTH.—Defend the 

Defend the truth; for that who will not die* 

A coward is, and gives himself the lie. 

Randolph. 

TRUTH—Defined. 

Truth is the agreement of oat notions 
with the reality of things; or it is the 
agreement of propositions with the notions, 
or things, or facts, concerning which an 
affirmation is made. —I. Taylcm. 

TRUTH.—Experience the Test of 

Human experience, which is constantly 
contradicting theory, is the greatest test of 
truth. A system, built upon the discoveries 
of a great many minds, is always of mon- 
strength than what is produced w the mere 
working of any one miud, which of itself 
can do little. There is not so poor a bool^'’ 
in the world that would not be a prodigious' 
effort were it wrought out entirely by a 
single mind without Ute aid of prior inves- 
tig^tois. The French writers are super¬ 
ficial, because they are not scholars, and 
so proceed upon the mere power of tWr 
own minds; and we see how very little 
power they have.— Dr. Johnson. 

TRUTH—the Foundation of Virtue 
and Sttccees. 

Truth is the foundation of virtue. An 
habitual regard for it h absolutely neces- 
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sary. He who walks bj the light of it has 
the advantage of the tiM-day sun; he who 
would spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and 
darkness. There is no way in which a man 
strengthens his own jndgineDt, and acquires 
respect in society so surely, as by a sappu- 
lous r^rd to truth. The course c£ such 
an individua] is right and straight on. He 
lb no changeling, saying one thing to.day 
and another to-morrow. Truth to him is 
like a mountain land-mark to the pilot; he 
fixes his eye upon a point that does not 
move, and he enters the harbour in safety. 
On the contrary, one who despises truth 
and loves falsehood, is like a pilot who 
takes a piece of drift-wood for his land¬ 
mark, which changes with eveir wave. On 
this he fixes his attention, and Ming insen¬ 
sibly led from his course, strikes upon 
some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no more. 
Thus truth brings success; falsehood results 
in ruin and contempt.— Dr. Channing. 

TRUTH.—The Immortality of 

Truth, crush’d to earth, will rise again ; 

ITie eternal years of God are hers s 
4 But Error wounded, writhes with pain. 
And dies among her worshippeis. 

Bryant. 

TRUTH.—Instructed in the 

A 

Herodotus tells us, in the first book of 
las history, that, from the age of five years 
to that of twenty, the ancient Persians 
instiucted their children only in three 
things, viz.—to manage a horse, to shoot 
dexterously with the bow, and to speak the 
truth. Which shows of how' much import¬ 
ance they thought it to fix this virtuous 
habit on the minds of youth betimes.— 
Buck. 

TRUTH—ajewel and a Sword. 

Truth, the jewel of the wise, is a sword 
in the fool’s lund.—G. Forster. 

TRUTH.—Love respecting 

I love to tell truth and shame ttie devU. 
■—Dean Swirr. 

TRUTH—Naked. 

Truth pleases less wh«n it is naked.— 
BotlFFLRRS. 

TRUTH—Nen-Sectarian. 

Truth does not wear the dress of a party. 
— .R. CrcIL 

TRUTH.—Physical and Moral. 

Physical truth is, when you tell a thing 
as it actually is. Moral truth is, when you 
tell a thing sincerely Imd precisely as it 
appeals to you. I say such a one walked 
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across the street : if he really did so, I told 
a physical truth. If I thought so, though 
1 should have been mistaken, 1 tdd a 
moral truth.—D r. Johnson, 

TRUTH.—Receiving and Arriving at 

There is an important distinq^on be¬ 
tween reedving a truth on the auAority of 
testimony, and arriving at the same truth 
by a process of reasoning. T may believe 
that a certain piece of mechanism had a 
maker because 1 am told it bad ; or 1 may 
believe this truth from the evident marks 
of intelligence and contrivance which I see 
in it. In like manner, 1 may believe that 
the world was framed by God, simply be¬ 
cause God himself tells me so, or I may 
come to this conclusion from the traras of 
beneficent design and skill with which it 
everywhere atounds. In the one case, 1 
ascend through Nature up to Nature’s God; 
in the other, I descend from God to Na¬ 
ture. In the one case, I converse with 
God, and hear with all the docility of a 
child what He says about His own world; 
in the other, I converse with the world, 
and hear what it says concerning the wis¬ 
dom, power, and goodness of Him by whose 
fingers it was framed. In the one case, 
my faith rests upon the soundness of my 
own intellectual processes; in the other, it 
rests in child-like simplicity upon a Father’s 
testimony.— Morrison. 

TRUTH.—Regard for 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is 
very remarkable in the case of Euripides. 
This great tragic poet, though famous for 
the morality of his plays, had introduced a 
cison who, being reminded of an oath he 
ad taken, replied—“/ swore with my mouth, 
butnotwsth my heart, ” The impiety of this 
sentiment set the audience in an uproar; 
made Socrates, though an intimate fnend 
of the ^t, go out of the theatre with 
indignation ;^and gave so great offence, that 
he was publidy accused, and brought upon 
his trial, as one who had suggested an 
evasion of what they thought the most holy 
aud indissoluble biond of human society. 
So jealous were these virtuous heathens of 
any, the smallest, hint that might open a 
way to perjury.—^AODISON. 

TRUTH.—Religieiu 

This body of truth comprises all the com¬ 
monly understood doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion : such as the independent 
existence of one absolutely perfect Being, 
the Creator, Tieserver, and Governor of ml 
things; the doctrine of the Trinity, or of 
three Persons in the Godhead,—the Father, 
the Sbn, and the Holy Spirit; tlte Incu^ 
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natioa and Atonement of the .Son for hu¬ 
man salvation; and the necessity of the 
Spirit’s influences to regenerate the souls of 
men.— T. PEAiiSON. 

TRUTH.—The Seanh for 

Errors; like straws, ujwn the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive 
below. DRVDfcN, 

TRUTH.—The Seat of 

The seat of truth is in our secret hearts, 
Not m the tongue which falsehood ofc im¬ 
parts. Brandon. 

TRUTH—Stranger than Fiction, 

’Tis strange, but true; for truth is always 
strange, 

Stmnger than fiction ; if it crmUl be told. 
How much would novels gain by the ex¬ 
change ! 

Ilow (liflcrently lli« world would men 
behold ! 

flow oil would vice .'ind virtue places 
change ! 

The new world would be nothing to the 
old, 

If some Columbus of the moral seas 
Would show mankind their .soul’s antipodes. 

What “ aiilres vast and deserts idle” then 

Would be discover’d iu the human soul! 
Wh.at icebeigs in the hearts of miglity men. 

With self-love in the centreas their pule I 
Whal Anthropophagi .ire nine of ten 

Of (hose who hold the kingdoms m con- 
ttbl 1 

Were things but only call'd by their right 
name, 

Cmsar himself would be ashamed of fame. 

Byron. 

TRUTH—must not be Thrown away. 

We mast never throw away a bushel of 
truth because it happens to contain a fev 
grains of chaff; on the contrary, wc may 
sometimes profitably receive a bushel of 
cliaff for the few ^ms of truth it may 
contain.— Dean Stani.ey. 

TRUTH—Triumphing over Wits. 

That to great faithless wits can truth dis¬ 
pense 

Till’t turn their witty scorns to reverence ; 
Make them confess their greatest error 
springs 

From curious gazing on the least of things; 
With reading stnalla* prints they spoil their 
siglit, 

Darken themselves, then rave for want of 
light: 

Show them how full they are of subtle sin, 
When fiiitb’s great cable tliey would nicely 
spin 
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To reason’s slender threads; then falselv 
Imld, 

When they have weakened it, cry—It will 
nut hold 1 . Davenant. 

TRUTH—in Troubled Times. 

In troubled water you can scarce see 
your face, or see it very little, till the water 
be quiet and stand still: so in tioubled 
times yon can see little truth; when times 
are quiet and settled, then truth ajipcais.— 
Seldkn. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Men are as cold as ice to the truth, hot 
as fire to falsehood.— Fontaine. 

TRUTH AND INTEGRITY. 

1 'iuth and integrity have all tlic advan¬ 
tages of .ippcaiance, and many mote. If 
the show of anything be good for anything, 
I am sure the reality is better j for why 
docs any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not. but because he thmks it 
good to have the (qualities he ])rctemls to ? 
For to couiiteifeit and dis.semlile is to put 
on the ap])c.irance of some re.il excellency. 
Now. the liest way for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be nhat he would 
seem to be. Besides, it is often as trouble¬ 
some to support the pretence of a good 
quality as to have it; and if a man have it 
not, It is most likely he will be discovcied 
to w.'uiL it ; and then all his laliour to .seem 
to have it is lost. There is soincthiug un- 
mitiiral iu painting, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native lieauty and com¬ 
plexion.—All I’. Tilu) rstiN. 

TUMULT.—Quelling a 

As when in tumults rise th’ ignoble crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tuugac.s 
are loud; 

And stones and brands in rattling volleys 

fly. 

And alt the rustic arms that fury can 
supply; 

If then sonic grave and pious man appear, 
They hush their noise, and lend a lisl’ning 
ear: 

He soothes witbi sober words tlieir angry 
mood, 

And quenches their innate desire of blood. 

VlEGII^ 

TUTOR.—The Course to be Adopted 
by a 

A tutor should not be continually thun. 
dertne: instruction inta the cars of his pupil, 
as if he were pouriw it thiough a funnel; 
but, after having pin the lad, like a young 
horse, on a trot before him, to observe his 
paces and see what he is able to perform, 
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should) according to the extent of his capa¬ 
city) induce him to tabte, to distinguish, and 
to find out things for himself; sometimes 
opening the way, at other limes leaving it 
for him to open; and by abating or in¬ 
creasing his own pace, accommodate his 
precepts to the capacity of his pupil.— 
Montaigne. 

TWILIGHT.—-A Countiy Scene at 

The twilight deepened round us. Sti.'l and 
black 

The great woods climbed the mountain at 
our back; 

And on their skirts, where yet the lingering 
day 

On the shorn greenness of the clearing ky, 
The brown old iarm-house like a biiiTb nest 
bung: 

With home-life sounds the desert air was 
stirred, 

The bleat of sheep along tlie hill we heard, 
The bucket plashing in the tool, sweet 
well. 

The pastuie bari that clalteicd as they fell: 
iJogs barked, fowls fluttered, cattle lowed ; 
the gate 

Of the baii|i-yard creaked beneath the merry 
weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening while they 
swung 

The welcome sound of supper-call to hear; 
And down the shadowy lane, in tinkling 
clear, 

Thu pastoral cuifew of the cow*bclrrung. 

WmrTti a. 

TWILIGHT.—The Evening 

Afore sunset, heaven and earth, like 
lovers after a quarrel, lay embraced in each 
other’s smile! The lambs began their 
races on the lea, and the thrush o’ Ettrive 
(theie u but a single pair in tlie vale aboon 
the kirk) awoke Ins hymn in the hill silence. 
It was mair like a murnin than an evenin 
twlbghl, and a’ the day’s hurly-burly had 
passra awa into tiie uncertamty o' a last 
week's dream.— Prof. Wilson. 

TWILIGHT—the Hour of Hearts. 

It is the hour 

When lovers will speak lowly, for the sake 
Of being near each other; and when love 
Shoots up the eye like morning on the east, 
Making amends for the long northern night 
I'hey passed ere either knew the other 
loved: 

^ It is the hour of hearts, when all hearts feel. 

P. J. Bailey. 

TWILIGHT.—The Soft Hour of 

Soft hour 1 which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first 
day 
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When they from their sweet friends are torn 
apart; 

Or nils with love the pilgrim on bis way. 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay; 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah 1 surely nothing dies but something 
mourns! Bykun. 

TWILIGHT.—The Sweetness of 

IIow sweet the hour when daylight blends 
With the pensive shadows on evening’s 
breast; 

And dear to the heart is the pleasure it 
lends, 

For 'tis like the departure of saints to 
their rest! 

Ob, ’tis sweet, Saianac, on thy loved banks 
to stray, 

To watch the last day-beam dance light 
on thy wave, 

To matk the white skiff as it skims o’er the 
bay. 

Or heedlessly bounds o’er the warrior’s 
giavc I 

Oh, ’tis sweet to a heat I unentangled and 
light, 

When with hope’s brilliant prospects the 
fancy is blest, 

To pause ’mid ns day-dreams so witchuigly 
bright, 

And maik the last sunbeams, while sink¬ 
ing to rest! L. M. Davidson. 

TYRANNY-not Ood-Inteodod. • 

The Creator does not intend that the 
greatest part of mankind should come into 
the world with saddles on their backs and 
bridles in their mouths, and a fewr ready 
booted and spurred to ride the rest to death. 
—Rembold. 

TYRANNY.—Princely 

Such prirites as tyrannize over the con¬ 
sciences of men, attack the throne of the 
Supreme Being, and frei^uently lose the 
earth by interfciing too much with heaven. 
—Maximilian II. 

TYRANTS.—The Power of 

Twants can sentence their victims to 
deatn; but how much more dieadful would 
be their power could they sentence them to 
life ?—Colton. 

TYRANTS.—The Veriest 

It is often found that those who speak 
most frequently, and loudly, and even elo¬ 
quently, on liberty for the masses, are, os 
kings of their o«m private circle, the veriest 
I tyrants.— Dr. Davies, 
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UMBRELLAS.—The History of 

A celebrated missionary states that there 
is mention made of umbrellas and parasols 
in books printed in China more than liftecn 
hundred years ago; and that most wonder¬ 
ful traveller—Layard—relates that he dis¬ 
covered on the ruins of Nineveh, in bas- 
relief, a representation of a king in his 
chariot with an attendant holding an um¬ 
brella over his head. In India, also, the 
umbrella has been in use in remote ages, 
and princljrally as an insignia of royalty, 
its shape differing very little from those in 
modem use. In Burmah, tlic princes use 
a very large umbrella, and it requires a 
sejjarate attendant to carry it, and his posi¬ 
tion is a recognized one in the royal house¬ 
hold. One of the titles of the king is ns 
follows: — “ King of the white elephant an<l 
lord of the twenty-four umbrellas.” 'I'lie 
Emperor of China, who never does any¬ 
thing on a small scale, has no fewer than 
twenty-foor umbrellas carried before him 
when he goes out hunting. It is used in 
that country a.s a defence against rain as 
well as sun, and is principally made of a 
sort of glazed silk or paper beautifully 
painted. We And umbrellas mentioned as 
in use, or at least known, in England one 
hundr^ and fifty years ago In (Cam¬ 
bridge, early in last century, they were let 
out on hire for so much per hour, like 
sedan chairs. Jonas lianway, tlie founder 
of andiospital in London, has the credit of 
being the first person in that city wlio had 
the courage of habitually carrying an um¬ 
brella. lie died in 17H6; and it is said 
that he made use of one for thirty years; 
so the date of their inlniduction for general 
use may be said to date from I7S®* No one 
who has not given the history of the 
umbrella and its collateral branches at¬ 
tention, would believe that no fewer than 
three hundred patents have been registered 
as improvements during the last century.— 
S. WltSJN. 

UNANIMITY.—The Right Kind of 

The agreement proceeding from full 
conviction after the freest discussion.— 
Brougham. 

UNBELIEF,—The Agony of 

I seem aflrighted and Confounded with 
the solitude in which 1 am placed by my 
philosophy. Whoi I lopk abroad on every 
ride I see dispute, contradiction, and dis¬ 
traction. When I turn my eye inward 1 
find nothing but donbt and ignorance. 
Where am I ? or what am I ? From what 
cause do I derive my existence ? To what 


condition shall I return ? I am confounded 
with these questions. I bqgin to fancy my¬ 
self in a most deplorable condition, en¬ 
vironed with the deepest darkness on every 
ride,—H ume. 

UNBELIEF.—Religious 

Of every species of incredulity, religious 
unlrclief is infinitely the most irrational.— 
Buckminster. 

UNBELIEVER.—An 

He is one of Satan’s courtiers.—J. Hill 

UNCERTAINTY.—The Insupportable¬ 
ness of 

Uncertainty is often less supportable than 
absolute despair.— Dr. Davies. 

UNDERSTANDING.—The Faculty of the 

By understanding, I mean that faculty 
whereby we are enabled to apprehend the 
objects of knowledge, generals or jjar- 
lieulans, absent or present, and to judge of 
' their truth or falsehood, good or evil. — 
j Dr. Watts. 

UNDERSTANDING.-The Reflections 
of the 

The understanding turns inward on itself, 
and reflects on its own o{)erations. —Locke. 

UNDERSTANDING.—The Submission 
of the 

: This is quite as great humility as the 

sul)mis”on of the will—J. H. EVANS- 

UNEAS1NES8—Cured by Wisdom. 

He that is unea.sy m^ely liecaiise he hath 
nut all he would, never will Ire easy till he 
gntws wiser.—Am*. .Skckfr. 

UNEQUALS.—No Society among 

Among une(|uals what society 

Can sort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which must Ire mutual.—MlLTON. 

UNFAITHFULNESS.—The Curse of 

The least unfrithfulness may bring a curse 
upon us, as the foot of the chamois on fhc 
snowy mountains, or the breath of a traveller 
who sings or shouts on his snowy road, may 
cause an avalanclut which shall entomb the 
village now full of life and gaiety at the 
mountain’s base. 

*' It Is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will moke the music 
mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all: 
The little rift within the lover's lute,^ 

Or little pitted sjieck In garnered frmt. 
That rotting inwards slowly raouldem 
all.*’ S. Martin. 
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UKQRATSI^HI1^.—-T1xe UselcnneM of the 

The are neither fit to serve the 

f ods, their country, nor their friends.— 
[FNOPHON. 

UNGRATEFUL.—The Vice of the 

A tlmnkfal heart hath earned one favour 
twice, 

But he that is ungrateful wants no vice. 

K. Quarlfs. 

UNITY.—The Command of 

Thine is the peace-branch, thine the pure 
command, 

Whicli joins mankind, like brothers, hand 
in ImmL Kinclakv., 

UNITY.—Variation from 

livery variation from unity is hut a pio- 
gression toward nullity —W. .ShCKKR. 

UNIVERSALISM.—The Absurdity of 

A preacher of Univeisahsm w.is 1- Ilnig 
his little son the story of ihc ehildien in 
thewiMid. The lioy asked—“What became 
of the poor little children? ” “1 hey went 

to heaven,” renlicd the fathei. “And 
what liecame of the wiekeil old uncle''’’ 
“lie went to heaven too” “Won't he 
kill thun again, lather?” asked the hoy. 
1 'he chilli's rpicstion ojiened to the fathei 
the absurdity of lus doctrine of universal 
and ludisenminate salvation, and le<l him 
In renounce his belief in it.—I) k. TiHuMi’- 
sov. 

UNIVERSE.—The Oneness of the 

Astionoiuy hasrcvc.deil the great truth— 
that the whole universe is hound together 
i-y one all-pervadiim influence. Worlds, 
.ind systems, and firmaments are linkcrl 
together by the mysterious power of gravi¬ 
tation. No atom in the universe exists 
merely for itself. The very mole that 
dances in the suntieam is allied to the suns 
burning in the depths of space. There is 
ilie universal law oi mutual influence, and 
the universe is one grand uiut, one organic 
whole !—l.£11CH. 

UNJUSTLY.—Determined not to do 

While Athens was governed by thirty 
tyrants, Socrates the philosopher was 
summoned to the senate-house, and onlered 
to go with some other jiersons they named, 
to srize one Leon, a man of rank and for¬ 
tune, whom they determined to put out of 
the way, that they might enjoy his estate. 
This commission Socrates flatly refused, 
and, not satisfied therewith, added his 
reasons for such lefusal;—“ I will never 
wdlingly assist on umust act” Chericles 
duoply replied—*' Dost thou think, 
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.Socrates, to talk alwavs m this high 
.style, and not to suffer ? ” “ Far from it,” 
added he ; “ I expect to suffer a thousand 
ills, but none so great as to do unjustly.’’— 
Arvim£. 

UNKINDNESS.—The Effect of 

More hearts pine away in .secret angui.sh 
for unkiiidness from those who should he 
their comforters, than for any other calamity 
in life.—I)R. K. Young, 

UNKINDNESS.—Sharp-Toothed 

She has tied 

ShariJ-tooth’d unkindness like a vulture 
lien*; 

I.ook’d black upon me; struik me with 
her tongue. 

Most serpeiii-likc, u])on the very htaif. 

SflAKSFI.ARr. 

UNTHANKFULNESS.--The Crime of 

If it ho a fault to lie matched even with 
inntdcr not to requite man with thankful¬ 
ness, what a (.rime is it to deal unthauk- 
fully with Godf—ij'i. Amurosi-. 

UNTHANKFULNESS.—The Evil of 

f)ui unthankfuhicss is the cause of the 
caith’s uiifruUfuliiess.—W. StcKiR. 

UPRIGHT.- The Fear of the 

Thcupiight, ifliesulTei calumny to move 
him, fears the tongue of man more than the 
eye of God. — 

UPRIGHT.—The Truly 

The truly ujiright is inflevihlc in his up¬ 
rightness.—Bl*. Al rKRBIIRY. 

USB.—The Effect of 

Use makes nothing huge, and huge things 
nothing.— Chapman. 

USE.—Habit Bred by 

How use doth breed a habit in a man !— 
SlIAKSPEARE. ^ 

USEFUL.—All may be 

It seems a daring and almost pre¬ 
sumptuous expression, but with a proper 
qualification it is a true one—that useful¬ 
ness is within the reach of all. The man 
who intensely desires to be useful, and takes 
the proper means, will be useful.—J. A. 
James. 

USEFUL—to the Last. 

On the day of his death, in his eightieth 
year, Elliott, “the Apostle of the Indians," 
was found teaching an Indian child at his 
bed-side, * * Why not rest from your labours 
now ? ’’ asked a friend. “ Because,” replied 
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tlie venerable man, '* I have prayed God to 
lender me useful in my sphere, and He has 
heard my praycis ; for now that I can no 
longer preach, lie leaves me strength 
enough to teach this poor child the alpha¬ 
bet.—C hapun. 

USEFULNESS—Personally Advan¬ 
tageous. 

It is a great satisfaction, at the close of 
life, to be able to look back on the years 
that are past, and to feel that you have lived, 
not for yourself alone, but that you have 
been useful to others. You may be assured, 
also, that the same feeling is a source of 
comfort and happiness at any period of life. 
Nothing in this world is so gwjd as uselul- 
ness. It binds your fellow-cicaturcs to you, 
and you to them ; it tends to the improve¬ 
ment of your own character ; and it gives 
you a real importance in society, much 
beyond what any artificial station can be¬ 
stow.—II rouie. 

USURER.—The Chamber of a 

Here lay 

A manor bound fast in a skin of parch¬ 
ment, 

'J'hc wax continuing hard, the acres melt- 
ing; 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market- 
town, 

If not redeem’d this «1ay, which is not in 
The unthnlt’s power ; there being scarce 
one shire 

In Wales or England, where my monies are 
not 

Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To draw in more. MaSsingkr. 

USURER.—The Life and Death of a 

Such is the usurer—converting wisdom 
into cunning, invention into trickery, and 
wit intf^cynlcism. Engaged in no honour¬ 
able caus^ he, however, shows a mind 
resolved, making plain the crooked and 
involved path he treads. He dies in unblest 
celibacy; and thus he receives the curses 
of the living for his rapine, while the stran¬ 
ger who grasps the million he has raked 
together owes him no gratitude at his death. 
—I. Disraeli. 

USURPER.—The Character and Action 
of a 

A usurper is extremely dishonest. With 
a daring worthy of a better exercise, he 
eagerly snatches the sceptre from the hand 
ofits rightful owner, and places the diadem 
of sovereiCTty on bis own hardened brow 
without a olusb. Nor does he think for a 
moment of the country he has laid in ruins, 


or of the royal line he has ddt off. Bnt 
Heaven is just; and er^ long the guilty 
rebel finds that he has .secured an empire by 
the loss of his soul.— Dr. Davies. 

UTILITARIANS.—The School of the 

That school treat mankind as if they were 
mere machines; the feelings or affections 
never enter into their calculations.—S. 
Smith. 

UTILITY.—Vulgar Notiona of 

Some there are who entertain such low, 
vulgar nutivuis of utility, that they eschew 
and denounce all manner of ornament, and 
would wear and enjoy nothing but what 
is absolutely necessary and useful, forgetting 
that the idea of beauty iv an indestructible 
])rinci])le of our nature—a jirinciplc given 
us by the great and gooil Creatoi, and must 
be devclojied in some form or olhei. 'flic 
golden mean lies exactly betwixt bare neces¬ 
sity ami positive vanity,—E. Davies. 

UTTERANCE—not Confined. 

Utterance is not confined to wonls. Our 
souls speak as significantly by looks, tones, 
or gestures—the subtle vehicles of onr.more 
delicate emotions, as they do by set words 
and phrases. Indeed, the soul 1 ms a thou¬ 
sand ways of communicating itself.—T ukn- 
KbI.J„ 


V, 

VACATION.—The Grand 

Time is the space allotted for the discharge 
of holy duty; eternity is the grand vaca¬ 
tion.—S herman. 

VACILLATOR.—The 

Every thing by starts, and nothmg long.— 
I fRYDEN. 

VACUUM.—The Imposaihility of a 

The question was formerly much contro¬ 
verted among philosuiihcrs—^whether thei e 
IS, or can be, an absolute vacuum in nature, 
iiome assert^ that Nature abhors a vacuum ; 
and others asserted just the opposite. But 
the ouestion might have Iseen settled with¬ 
out tne least coniroversy, if it had been lifted 
to the higher platform c<f .sacred pbilosoj^hy, 
which maintains that Deity absolutely and 
constantly Jff/s infinitude with His presence, 
so that any vacuum in^ce is an utter and 
eternal impos.sibi]ityv~DR. Davies. 

VAGABONDS—Described. 

Vagabonds are described in bid English 
statutes as such as wake in the night and 
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sleep in the day, and haunt customable 
taverns and routs about; no man'woU from 
whence (bey came, nor whither th^go.— 
Burkill. 

VALBNTINB.xSt. 

The fourteenth of February is a day 
sacred to St, Valentine. It was a very odd 
notion, alluded to by Shakspeare, th:it on 
this day birds begin to couple; hence, per¬ 
haps, arose the custom of sending on this 
day letters containing professions oi love and 
affection.— Dr. Webster. 


Hail to thy returning festival—old Bishop 
Valentine I Great is thy name in the rubric 
—thou venerable Arch-flainen of Hsrmen! 
Immortal Go-l>etween I who and what man¬ 
ner of ^wson art thou? Art thou but a 
name, typifying the restless prii\,ciple whicli 
impels imor humans to seek perfeclion in 
union ? or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, 
with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron 
on, and decent lawn sleeves? Mysterious 
persona^ ! like unto thee, assuredly, there 
!s no mitred father in the calendar ; not 
Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor Cyril, nor Austin, 
whom all mothers hate, nor he who hated 
nil mothers—Origen. Thou cumest at¬ 
tended with thousands and ten thousands of 
little Ix}ves, and the air is 

“ Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings.” 

Singing Cupids afe thy choristers and .Jirc- 
centors; and, instead of the crozier, the 
mystical arrow is borne before thee. * * * 
The weary and all forsjient postman sinks 
lienealh a load of delicate embarrassments 
not his own !— Lamb. 

VALIANT.—Modestly 

I love the man that is modestly vali.'int ; 
that stirs not till he most needs, and then to 
purpose. A continued patience 1 commend 
not.—F bltham. 

VALIANT.—Truly 

1 fe’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man con breathe, and make 
his wrongs 

His outsides ; to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly; 

And ne’er prder his injuries to his heart, 

‘ To bring it into danger. Shakspeare. 

VALOUR —The Better Part of 

The better part of valour is discretion; in 
the which better pa^ 1 have saved my life. 
—Shakspeare. 

VALOUB.—The Cauaee of 

The love of glory, the fear of shame, the 
desigi; of making a fortune, the desire of 
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rendering life easy and agreeable, and the 
humour of pulling down other people, are 
often the causes ol that valour so celebrated 
among men. —La Hochbfqvcavld. 

VALOUR—Going. 

My valour is certainly going! it is sneak¬ 
ing off! I feel it oozing out, as it were, at 
the palms of my hands.—S heriuah. 

VANITIES.—Vanity of 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,”— 
vanity in pleasures, vanity in grandeurs, 
\aniiy in riches, vanity in sciences, vanity 
in all!—S aurin. 

VANITY.—The Effects of 

Vanity makes us anxious for applause : 
it makes us ridiculous.—^J. A. Jamps, 

VANITY—General. 

Vanity is so andinred in the heart of man, 
that a soldier, siittler, street jiorter, vapour 
.‘ind wish to have their admirers ; and philo¬ 
sophers even wish the same. And those who 
write against it, wish to have the glory of 
having wTilten well; and those who read it, 
w ish to have the glory of having read w'ell; 
and I who write this, have perhaps this 
desiic ; and perhaps those who read this 
will also.— Pascal. 

VANITY.—Laughing at * 

Wc laugh at vanity oftener than we cen¬ 
sure pride.—BUCKMINSTER. 

VANITY.—The Manifestation of 

Vanity shows itself by its eagerness to 
catch the notice of others.— Crabbe. 

VANITY.—The PoBseasion of 

Every man has just as much vanity as he 
wants understanding.—P ope. 

VANITY.—The Pride of 

Vain was the man, and false as vain, 

Who said—“ Were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all thatne had done. 

. T. Moore. 

VANITY.—The Pursuit after 

O Vanity, 

How are thy painted beauties doted on 
By light and empty idiots 1 how pursued 
With even and extended appetite I 
How they do sweat, and run themselves 
from breath, 

Raised on their toes, to catch thy ury 
forms, 

Still turning giddy till they reel like drunk- 
arch^ 
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That buy the merry madness of one hour 
\Vi^ the long irk&umunchs of following 
time. JONSON. 

VARIETY—Defined. 

Variety is nothing else but continued 
novelty,—D r. South. 

VEGETATION.—The Beauty of 

The rivulets which flow through the 
woods aflbrd the most plca.sing retreats 
imaginable. 'I'he waters tun through the 
midst of the rucks; in one part gliding 
along in silence, in another falling pre* 
cipitately from a height, with a confused 
and murmuring noise. The bordcis of 
these ravines aie covered with trees, from 
which hang large bunches of scolopendna 
(bait’s tongue) and linnnes, which falling 
down, are suspended by their own twigs. 
The ground about them is rugged, with 
great pieces of black rock, overgiown with 
moss and maiden-hair. Large trunks, over¬ 
thrown by the hand of time, lay, coveied 
with fungus waved with various colouis. 
An innnue variety of fern appears every¬ 
where. Some, like leaves separated from 
the stem, meander among the stoucs, and 
draw their substance from the rock itself. 
Others spring up like a tree of moss, and 
resemble a plume of silken feathers. The 
common sort is of twice the sue here, that 
it is in Kurope. In lieu of the groves and 
reeds, which so beautifully variegate the 
borders of our rivers, along the sides of 
these torrents grow a kind of water-lilies, 
in great abundance, with very large leavts. 
in the form of a heart. They aie called 
souges. It will float upon the watei with¬ 
out being wet, and the drops of rain amass 
together upon it, like globules of shining 
silver.—br. Tierre, 

VENERATION.—Virtue Commands 

Wc feel a secret awe aad veneration for 
one who moves ab<»at us in a regular and 
illustrious course of virtue.—AoutsoN. 

VENOEANCE—Covered. 

Vengeance is often covered up in silence. 
—Alfibri. 

VENICE.—The Qrnndeur of 

There is a glorious City in the sea. 

The sea is m the broad, the narrow streets. 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footstep to and fro. 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the 

Invisible; and from the land we went. 

As to a floating dty—steering in 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 


So smoothly, rilenlly—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico. 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile m more than Eastern pride, 
(n old the residence of merchaat^kings; 
The front of some, though Time had shat¬ 
ter’d them. 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though me wealth within them had run 
o’er. 

• * * • « 

A few in fear. 

Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the gnss grew not where his burse 
had tmd, 

Gave birth to Venice. Like the water-fowl, 
They built their nests among the oceaii- 
waves; 

And wheie the sands were shifting, as the 
wind 

Blew fiom north or south—where they 
that came 

Had to make sure the giound they stood 
upon, 

Rose, like an exhalation from the deep, 

A vast Metropolis, with glistering spites, 
With tlieaties, basilicas adorned ; 

A scene of light and glory, a dominion, 
That has endured the longest among men, 
And whence the talisman, whereby she 
rose, 

Towering? ’T» as found there in the barren 
sea. 

Want led to enterprise; and, far or near 
Who met noi the Venetian ?—now among 
The iEgcan Isles, steering from port to 
port, 

J.anding and bartering; now, no stranger 
there, 

In Cairo, or without the ea'<tem gate, 

Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
its bells approaciimg Jrom the Red Sea 
coast; 

Then on the Euxine, and that smaller Sea 
Gf Azoph, in close converse with tlie Ru.ss, 
And Tartar; on his lowly deck rcociving 
Pearls from the Persian Gulf, gents from 
Golcond; 

Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of 
love. 

From Georgia, from Circassia. Wandering 
round, 

When in the rich bazaar he saw^ displayed, 
Treasures from climes unknown, he ask’d 
and learnt, 

And, travelling slowly upward, drew ere 
long 

From the well-head, supplying all below ; 
Making the Imperial City of the East, 
Herseu, bis tributary.—S. Rugbks. 

VENICE-In Ruina. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes arc no more, 

A 1(1 silent rows the songless gondolier; 
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Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone, but Beauty still is 
here. 

States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not 
die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant <place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 

Byron. 


The decay of the city of Venice is, in 
many respects, like that of an out-wearied 
and aged human frame; the cause of its 
decrepitude is indeed at the heart, but the 
outward appearances of it arc fiist at the 
extremities. In the centre of the city th<“ie 
are still places where some evidence of vil.i- 
lity remains, and where, with kind closing of 
the eyes to signs, the stranger may siiccceil 
in imagining, fur a lilllc whilei what must 
have been the aspect of Venice in her 
But this hngeiing pulsation has 
not force enough any more to penetrate 
into the suliurbs anti outskirts of the city ; 
the frost of dcatli has there -.ei^ed mton it 
irrevocably, and the giasp of mortal disease 
is marked daily by the increasing lireadth 
of its licit of rum. Nowhere is this seen 
more grievously than along the great north¬ 
eastern boundary, once occupied by the 
smaller palaces of tlie Venetians, built for 
pieasuic or re})usc; the nobler piles along 
the giaiid canal being reserved for the pomp 
and business of daily life. To such .smaller 
jialat es some gartlcn-ground w as commonly 
attached, opening to I lie water-side; and, 
in front of these villas and gardens, the 
lagoon was wont to be covered in the 
evening by gondolas, the crowd of the 
]iopuktioii coming out not till toward sun¬ 
set, and prolonging their pleasures far into 
the night, company answering to company 
with altemale singing. 

If, knowing this custom of the Venetians, 
and with a vision in his mind of summci 
palaces lining the shore, and myrtle gar¬ 
dens slo^ng to the sea, the traveller now 
seeks this suburb of Venice, he will be 
strangely and sadly surprised to find a new 
but perlectiy desolate quay, about a mile is 
leogih, extending from the arsenal to the 
a^cca della Misericonlii^ in front of a line 
*^ miserable houses built in the course of 
lillAe last sixty or eighty years, yet already 
(^tottering to their ruin. * * * Yet the 
"*power of Nature cannot be shortened by 
the folly, nor her beauty altogrther sad¬ 
dened by the misery of man. The brood 
tides still ebb and flow brightly about the 
island Of the dead, and the linked conclave 
of the Alps know no decline from their old 
pre-cminenoe, nor stoop from their golden 
throivis in the drde of the horkon. So 
Goo 


lovely is the scene still, in spite of all its 
injuries, that we sliall And ounselves drawn 
there again and again at evening out of 
narrow canals and streets of the city, to 
watch the wreaths of the sea-mists weaving 
iliemselves like mourning veils around the 
mountains for aws^, and listen to the green 
waves as they Irct and sigh along the 
cenietcry shores. —RusKlN. 

VENTILATION—Absolutely Necessary. 

You must have suflicient outlet for the 
impure air to go out, and sufficient inlet 
for the pure air fiom without to come in. 
You must have open chimneys, open 
windows, or ventilators; no close curtains 
round your beds; no shutters or curtains to 
your windows; none of the cmtiivances 
by which you undermine your own health, 
or destroy the chances of recovery of your 
sick.— Nk.H'I 1NGAI.E. 

VENTILATION- Effected by Nature. 

Nature would effect all the purposes of 
vcutilation, if wc did not prevent her.— 
I’oCdCK. 

VERACITY—Defined. 

Veracity is the correspondence between 
a proposition and a man’s belief.—F. W. 
Korekison. 

VERACITY—Judged of. 

The veracity even of men who lived in dis¬ 
tant ages maybe safely and fairly judged of, 
if history has recorded the general course oif 
their conduct; or if their writings have de¬ 
scended to our times, and give, as it were, 
a portrait of their dispositions and prin¬ 
ciples,—I. Taylor. 

VERACITY.-A Royal Instance of 

John, king of France, left in England 
(wo of his sons as hostages for the payment 
of his lansom., One of them, the Duke of 
Anjou, tired of his confinement in the 
Tower of London, escaped to France. 
His father, more generous, proposed in¬ 
stantly to take his place; and, when the 
principal officers of his court remonstrated * 
against his taking that honourable but dan¬ 
gerous measure, be told them—“Wfy, I 
myself was pemitted to come out of the 
same prison in which my son was, in con¬ 
sequence of the treaty of Bretagne, which 
he has violated by his flight. 1 hold inysdf 
not a free man at present. I fly to my 
prison. I am engaged to do it by my 
word ; and if honour were banished from 
all the world, it should have an asylum in 
the breast of kin^” The magnanimons 
monarch accordin^y proceeded to En^nd, 
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and became the second time a prisoner in 
the Tower of London, where he died in 
1384 .—Arvine. 

VERBIAGE—Indicates Observation. 

Verbiage indicates observation, but not 
thinking.—VV. Irving. 


VICE.—The Assumption of 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

Shaksfearb. 

VICE.—Complimenting 

To compliment vice is but one remove 
from worshipping the devil.—C ollier. 


VERDURE.—An Expanse of 

A wide expanse of living verdure; cul¬ 
tivated gardens, shady groves, fertile corn¬ 
fields, flowed round it like a sea.—M otley. 

VERSE.—Blank 

The lanmuge of assembled gods, the 
langus^e of eternity!—R. POLLOK. 

VERSE.—^The Importance of 
Verse embalms virtue.— Dr. Donne. 


Virtue was taught in verse.—P rior. 

VERSE.—The Power of a 

A verse may find him who a sermon flics, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

G. Herbert. 


VERSB-WRITIMG. 

It has been said there is pleasure in writ¬ 
ing, particularly in writing verses. I allow 
you may have pleasure ftom writing, after 
it is over, if you have written weu ; bpt 
you don’t go willingly to it again. I know 
when I have been writing verses, I have 
run my finger down the margin, to sec how 
many I bad made, and how few 1 had to 
make.—D r. Johnson. 

VEXATION.—Superior to 

> Those who saw him after a defeat looked 
in vain for the least trace of vexation,— 
Macaolay. 


VICE.—The Expensiveness of a 

What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children.—D r. Franklin. 

VICE—Gilded. 

I can gild vice 
And praise it into alchyiny, till it go 
For perfect gold.— Randolph. 

VICE.—Lectured out of 

Neither the individual nor the aggregate 
can be lertuBed out of vice nor scolded into 
virtue.— 1 ‘UNSHON. 


VICE—a Monster. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet, seen loo oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Pope, 

VICE.—No Room for 

It is only in some comer of the brain 
which we leave empty that Vice can obtain 
a lodging. Wlien she knocks at your door, 
he able to ssay—“ No room for your lady¬ 
ship, —pass on.”— Lytton. 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 

Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by 
poverty.— Theognis. 


VICES.—Great Men's 

Great men's vices are more imitated than 
poor men's graces.— W. Secker. 


VEXATIONS.—Petty 

Petfy vexations majr at times be petty, 
but still they are vexations. The smallest 
and most inconsiderable annoyances are the 
most piercing. As small letters weary the 
,eyes most, so also the smallest aflaus dis¬ 
turb us most— Montaigne. 

VICAR.—The Kind-Hearted 

He was very kind, and loved to sit 
In the low but or garnished cottage, 

And praise the fonn^s homely wit. 

And share the widow’s bomdier pottage: 
At his approach complaint grew mud. 

And when his hand unlmrr^ the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The wefoome that they could not utter. 

PRAED. 


VICES.—The Impudence of 

I ne’er heard yet 

Tliat any of these bolder vices wanted 
I.CSS impudence to gainsay what they did. 
Than to perform it first.—S hAKSPEARE. 

VICES—Instruments to Scourge. 

The ^ods are just, and of our pleasant 
inces* 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

SUARSPBARB. 

VICES.—Remedies Applied to 

V/'ise men will apply their remedies to 
vices, not to names; to the causes of evil 
which are permanent, not the ocoasiunal 
organs hy which they act, and the transi* 
toiy modes in which they appear.—BuRKB. 
H tel 
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VIClSSITUDE.—CoMoUtoiy Views of 

Darkness and light divide the cauri>e of 
Ume, and oblivion shares with memory a 
great part even of our living being; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and the 
smartest strokes of affliction leave but short 
smart upon us. Sense endurcth no extre¬ 
mities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions 
induce (allosities; miseries are slippery, or 
fail like snow upon us, which, notwith- ’ 
standing, is no unhappy stupidity. To be 
ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful ot 
evils past, is a merciful provision of nature, 
whereby we digest the mixture of our fcv\ 
and evil days, and our delivered senses not 
relapsing into cutting remembrances, oui 
sorrows arc not kept raw by the edge of 
repetition.— Sir T. Browne. 

VICISSITUDE.—Man only Knows 

Vest Cl day the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whhlwind fly; 

Mute was the music of the aii. 

The herd stood drooping by; 

Their raptures now that wildly flow 

No yesterday nor morrow know; 

Tis man .ilone that joy descries 

With forward and reverted eyes. 

T. Gray. 

VICISSITUDES. - All Participate in 

Vicissitudes track our footsteps fioni the 
cradle to the grave. Thus indeed has it 
ever fered with the best of men. One d.iy 
Joseph was safe and happy in his fatheiS 
iresencc and smile ; another, he was thrown 
ly his envious brethren into a damp pit at 
DoBuin. One day David sat high as a 
court-guest at the table of Saul; another, 
he was a proscrilied wanderer among the 
locky wilds of hinged i. One day Daniel 
swayed the temporal destinies of Babylon; 
another, the chain of gold and the robe of 
scarlet were taken from him, and he was 
cast into the lions’ den. One day Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem in triumph, the joyous 
multitudes spreading their garments in His 
way, and shouting as they went—“ Blessed 
is the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” another, they damourecl for His 
blood—** Crucify Him! Crucify Him! ” and 
rested not until He expired on the accursed 
tree. As varied an exiKrience, more or less, 
happens to us all “The sacramental 
host ” must ** pass through rivers " of trial, 
and ** walk through the Are ’* of personal 
and domestic affliction. They mu.st quaff 
the Utter waters of Marah, as well as pluck 
the luscious grapes of EshcoL This is the 
one and only way of ** entering into the 
klnodom.*'—D r. Davies. 
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VICTORS.—The Death of 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still: 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate» 

And must give up their raurmurin^ireath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

Shirley. 

VICTORY.— Difficult to Look upon 

It is more <lifncult to look upon victory 
than upon b.iltle.— Sir W. Scott. 

VICTORY.-A Glorious 

A moie glorious victory cannot be gained 
over auothei man, tlian Uus—that when 
the injury liegun on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours,—Am*. Tilloi son, 

VICTORY— Honourable, yet Shameful. 

Victory may be honourable to the arms, 
but shameful to the counsels, of a nation. 
—Bolingbroke. 

VICTORY.—The Ownership of 

Victory belongs to the most persevering. 
—Nai'olloh 1. 

VIGILANCE.—The Great Importance of 

Vigilance is the safely lamp of life. 
What the lighthouse is to the vessel in 
tlie inuiky night, nearing the rock and 
ticacheruus banks ; what the torch is to 
the traveller who has been enveloped in 
tliick mists; wliat the lantern is to the 
miner who creeps from gallery to gallery 
along the low corridors which penetrate 
the U)wels of the earth wherein tlu: fire¬ 
damp hangs round about his way; what 
the genial blaze on the cottage hearth is 
to the shepherd as he comes from afar over 
the morass or moor; what the branch of 
the green,tree was to Columbus as it 
floAlm past his vessel’s side, the sure and 
blessed Wbingcr of a not distant land— 
such is vigilance to man’s life. Never in 
all the admonitions which fell from those 
holy lips did Christ impress upon the mind 
of man a more solemn duly t^n when He 
proclaimed—** What I say unto you, I say 
unto all, Watch I " Not in the series of 
parables wherewith He engraved His 
thoughts by illustration and simile upon 
His nearers did He ever insist upon any 
duty which is more completely a guide to 
our path, a light upon our way, a wanting 
against danger, ana source of mtemal con¬ 
fidence in pursuit of the discovery of an¬ 
other and a better world, than is vigi¬ 
lance.—B ellew 
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VILIFY.—Passions Dispose us to 

Many passions dispose us to depress and 
vilify toe merit of one rising in tlie esteem 
of mankind.—A ddison. 

VILLAGE.—The Charms of a 

IIow often have J paused on every 
Alarm,— 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent diurch that topi the neighbour¬ 
ing hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers 
made I Goj^dsmith. 

VILLAGE.—The Sweet Sound of the 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s 
close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose : 
There, as I past with careless steps and 
slow. 

The mingling notes came soften’d from 
below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low’d to meet tlieir 
young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playfm Jiildrcn just let Joo.se from 
school; 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whis¬ 
pering wind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind,— 

These all in sweet confusion sought the 
shade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had 
made. Goldsmith. 

VILLAS.—Suburban 

Suburban villas, highway-side retreats, 
Delight the citizen. Cowpek. 

VILLAIN.—The Ability of a 

Here’s a villain, 

Able to corrupt a thousand by example. 

Massingek. 

VILLAINY—never Gives up. 

ViUainy, when detected, never gives up, 
but boldly adds impudence to imposture.— 
Goldsmith. 

VILLAINY.—Vigilant 

Villainy that is vigilant, will lie an over¬ 
match for virtue, if she slumber at her post. 
—Colton. 

VINDICTIVE.—The Wretched Life of the 

The vindictive live the lives of wretches; 
and as they are mischievous, so end they 
unfortunately.—L ord Bacon. 


VINE.—Three Cluatera of the 

The vine bears three clusters .-—the first 
of pleasure ; the second of drunkenness; the 
third of insult.—E pictetus. 

VINEGAR—Praised in Tradition. 

Vinegar is praised in Mahomet's tra-' 
dition thus :—“If there is no vinegar in 
a house, it is sin ; there is no blessing 
either. ”— Effendi. 

VIOLENCE.—A Divine 

A divine violence has been done to that 
heart which could only be gained by vio¬ 
lence. —Dr. Vinrt. 

VIOLENCE.—A State of 

A state of violence cannot be jierpctual, 
or disaster and rum would be universal.— 
111’. Burnet. 

VIOLET.—The Colour of the 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven seems 
colour’d by its skies. * Byron. 

VIOLETS.—The Lovellneea and 
Fragrance of 

Beautiful are you in your loveliness, 

Bright in your hues, delicious inyonr scent; 
Lovely your mo<lest blossoms downsrard 
bient, 

As shrinldng from our gaze, yet prompt to 
bless 

The passer-by, with fragrance, and express 
IIow gracefully, tho' mutely, doqoent, 

Are unobtrusive worth and meek content, 
Rejoicing in their own obscure repose : 
Delightful violets ! at the voice of Spring 
Your buds ttnfulded*to its sunbeams bright. 
And, tho’ your Uossums soon shall uulc 
from ^ht, 

Above your lonely birthplace birds shall 
sing, 

And from your clustering leaves the glow¬ 
worm fling 

The emerald glory of its earth-bom light. 

Barton. 

VIRTUE.—The Admiration of ^ 

Most men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore.—MiLTON. 

VIRTUE—never Aided by n Vice. 

I never thought an angry person valiant; 
Virtue is never aided by a vice.— JoNSON. 

VIRTUE.—The Authority of 

It is of great isiTOrtancc to kee» public 
(^nion on the side of virtue. To their 
authorized and legal correctors, mankind 
are, on common occasions, ready enough. 
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to submit; but there is something in the 
self'erection of a voluntary magistracy which 
creates so much disgust, that it almost ren¬ 
ders vice popular, and puts the offence at a 
premium.->o. Smith. 

VIRTUE.—The Beauty of 

In nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be call’d deform’d but the unkmd: 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o’erflourish’d by the devil. 

Shakspeare. 

VIRTUE—Defined. 

Virtue is but the perfection of the spirit, 
its mature development in regard to its 
destination in the universe.—Z schokke. 

VIRTUE.—Distingulehed 

If virtue’s self were lost, we might 
From your fair mind new copies wiite. 

Waller. 

VIRTUE—Enjoined. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

].ove virtue; she alone is ficc: 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime ; 

Or if virtue feeble weie 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

MlLlON. 

VIRTUE—in a Fair Dodging. 

1 williimly confess that it likes me bet ter 
when 1 tod virtue in a fair lodging than 
when I am bound to seek it in an ill- 
favoured creature.—S ir P. Sidney. 

VIRTUE.—The Guard and Ease of 

Virtue’s guard is Liabour—case her sleep. 

Tasso. 

VIRTUB-not Heredi^. 

That height and Goddike purity of mind 
Resteth not still where titles most adorn; 
With any, not peculiarly confined 
To names, and to be limited doth scorn: 
Man doth the most degenerate from kind : 

Richest and poorest, both alike are bom; 
And to be always pertinently good, 

Follows not still the greatness of our blood. 

DEAYI'ON. 

VIRTUE—cannot be Hurt. 

A famous philosopher said to a tyrant, 
who threatened him with death—“Thou 
mayest kill m^ bnt thou canst not hurt 
me.*’— Thyer. 

VIRTUE—Ittdtapmaable. 

As great seamen, using all their wealth 
An I ^ills in Neptune’s deep invisible 
paths, 

Ju ttil ships lichlybuilt and libb’d with 
brass. 

To put a girdle round about the world } 
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When they have done it, coming near the 
haven, 

Are fain to give a warning piece, and call 
A poor, staid fisherman, that never pa.ss*d 
His country’s sight, to waft and guide 
them in; 

So when we wander furthest through the 
waves ^ 

Of glassy glory, and the gulfs of state, 
Topp’d with all titles, spreading all our 
reaches. 

As if each private aim would sphere the 
earth. 

We must to Virtue for her guide resort. 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port. 

Chapman. 

VIRTUE.—The Influence of Amuse¬ 
ments on 

Amusements to virtue are like breezes of 
ail to the flame—gentle ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it out.—^D r. Thomas. 

VIRTUE.—The Knowledge of 

Surely a day is coming, when it will be 
known again what virtue is m purity and 
continence of life ; how divine is the blush 
of young human cheeks; heuv high, bene¬ 
ficent, sternly ines.orable, if forgotten, is the 
duty laid, not on women only, but on evety 
creature, in regard to these particulars. 
Well; if such a day never come again, then 
I peiceive much else will never come. 
Magnanimity and depth of insight will 
never come; heroic purity of heait and of 
OTC; noble pious valour, to amend us and 
the age of bronze and lacker, how can they 
ever come ? The scandalous bronze-lacker 
age, of hungry animalisms, spiritual im- 
potencies and mendacities, will have to 
run its course, till the pit swallow it up.— 
Carlyle. 

VIRTUE.—The Motive to 

The good opinion of our fellow-men is 
the strongest, though not the purest motive 
to virtue.—CaLTON. 

VIRTUE.—The Sameneee of 

.Virtue is everywhere the same, because 
it comes from God, while everyth]^ else is 
of men.—V oltaire. 

VIRTUE.—The Sinews of 

Good company and good discourse are 
the very sinews of virtue.—W alton. 

VIRTU E~~TaiBted by the World. 

Virtue, for ever frail as fair below, 

Her tender nature suffers in the crowd, 
Nor touches on the world without a stain; 
The world’s inCectious.— Dr. £. Yovng. 
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VIRTUE.—The Trials of 

It is one, and not the least, of the many 
trials whicii virtue has to encounter, that 
she is liable to be .seduced from her more 
tranquil, but happier path, by the imposln)r 
bustle, the enterlaiiimfr whims, the ever- 
ihanging, careless, animating revelry, wliich 
may (^ner.illy be found in the haunts of 
her most fata! enemies.—I'KOF. SMYTH. 

VIRTUE—True Nobility. 

Virtue alone is true nobility : 

I A't your own acts immortalize your name, 
’’fis poor relying upon another’s, fame ; 

I'or take the pillars but away, and all 
'i lie superstructure must in mins fall. 

As a vine droops, when by divorce remov’d 
From the embraces of the elm she lov'd. 

IJryiji:n. 

VIRTUES.~The Best of 

A 

Of all virtuc-s justice is the best; 

A alour vtithont it is a common pest. 

\Vau.kr. 

VIRTUES.—Human 

Human virtues are like false coin, good 
in appearance, hut indebted for its caiTciicy 
to the miseiy of mankind.—StTyERVlLLE. 

VIRTUES.—A Ta* to Pay for 

This i.s the tax a man must pay to his 
virtues—they hold up a torcli to his vices, 
and reader those frailties notorious in him 
which would liave passed without observa¬ 
tion in another.—CoLTON. 

VIRTUOUS.—The Cause of being 

Lockman, the sage, being asked what 
caused him to be virtuous, answered—“ The 
sight of vice.”— Mrs. Balfour. 

VIRTUOUS.—The Way to be 

To be virtuous is to have one’s affections 
right in respect of one’s self as well as of 
society.—.S haftesbury. 

VISIT.—A Tedioua 

It is one of the vexatious moitificationB 
of a studious man to have his thoughts dis¬ 
ordered by a tedious visit.—^L’E stkange. 

VISITORS.—Unwelcome 

I look upon them not as paying visits, but 
visitations.—F itz-Osburn e. 

VOICE.—The Human 

Of all voices fashioned and tuned by the 
groat Creator, the human ranks supreme, 
simnly because it is the chief oigan of a 
deathless souL— Dr. Davies. 


VOICE.—The Management of the 

AIT directions as to the management of 
the voice must be regarded as suraidiary to 
the expression of feeling.—G. R. Porter^ 

VOICE.—A Soft, Rich 

I love that voice. 

Dipping more softly on the subject ear 
Than that calm kiss the willow gives the 
wave— 

A soft rich tone, a rainbow of sweet sounds. 
Just spanning the soothed sense. 

P. J. Bailey. 

VOLCANO.—The Suddenness of a 

The tradition of the ancient fires of 
Vesuvius had faded away from the memo¬ 
ries of men. It looked fair as the Mount 
of Paradise, purple and golden in the sun, 
with vineyards and nodding harvests. In 
the treacherous sleeping crater, at the sum¬ 
mit, a happy hamlet nestled, in what seemed 
the loving arms of the mountain. At the 
foot, lav^ by that azure and laughing sea, 
were lovely towns, bright with Greek art, 
and radiant with all peaceful beauty. Then 
suddenly mysterious murmurs, as of throes 
and inward struggles, w’ere heard in the 
mountain; the earth shook, the heavens 
were darkened; a pillar of vengeful fire 
shot forth from the summit turned in an 
instant into a mouth of hell, and a crashing, 
thundering, irresistible ruin fell on alL— 
Adn. Garbett. 

VOLCANOES—Essential. 

The remarkable proofs which modern 
geol(^ has presented of vast accumulations 
of heated and melted matter beneath the 
earth’s crust, make such an agent as vol¬ 
canoes essential to t}ie preservation of the 
globe. If there were no safety-valves 
through the crust, such vast accumulations 
of heat would rend asunder even a whole 
continent. Volcanoes are those safety- 
valves, and more than two hundred of them 
are scattered over the earth’s surface, form¬ 
ing vent-holes into the heated interior. But 
if no such passages existed, nothing could 
prevent the pent-up gases from accumulat¬ 
ing till they had gained strength enough 
to rend a whole continent, and perhaps 
the whole globe, into fragments.— Prof. 
Hitchcock. 

VOLITION—Defitied. 

Volition is the actual exercise of the 
piower which the mind has of considering, 
or forbearing to consider, on idea.— Locke. 

VOLTAIRE.—A Cntic’s Satimate of 

We observe in Voltaire a certain keep- 
ne^ and the skill to discover inequalities 
whi^ others had innocently poss^ ovpr. 
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He lutB directed attrition to maojr of these 
in the Kble, to many chronological, histo¬ 
rical, and dogmatical difficuhies not easily 
settled. Indeed, he has caBed attention to 
even partialcontiadictionswhidt have always 
given trouble to th^ commentators. The 
most of these, however, were not discovered 
by him, hut by Celsus, Porphyry, and the 
English deists, from whom he borrowed 
them. But the things brought by these 
parties into serious debate were scattered 
thoughtlessly by Voltaire, the echo of 
Bolingbrokc, in the street, before all eyes 
to be trampled under rude feet. Take for 
example his manner of dealing with the 
history of the creation. He made a great 
outcry about there having been four days 
befbre the sun was created. The creation 
of man in God’s image ; an idea suited, ab 
no other could be, to lift the human con¬ 
sciousness out of the dust into dignity, was 
to him a proof that Moses had conceived of 
God as a human body, and he was shame¬ 
less enough to add that "cats would he 
likely to conceive of their gods as cats.” 

(>f the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil he makes the low and stupid icinark 
that "wine has been said to make men 
eloquent, though not learned, but that a tiee 
should make a scholar is carrying the pka- 
santry a little too far 1 ” Thus he goes on 
throi^h the whole btiok,'which he printed 
under the title of La Bible enfiu Bxpliguft\ 
We will not further examine it, biit it is 
due to truth to say that Voltaire may have 
been induced 1^ the ago; in which he lived, 
as wdl as by that wh^oh immaiialely pre¬ 
ceded it, to believe mligion to be a meic 
contrivance of the priests and a source of 
intolerance. Voltaire was himself brought 
up among the Jesuits, and received the 
scholastic dogmas of Rome along with the 
doctrines of the Bible, and the legends of 
the Church with the Biblical histoiy, and 
all these were stirred into a confused mass 
in his mind. With him, the fall of one was 
the fall of both, lie was destitute of the 
quiet understanding necessary fur dis¬ 
tinguishing these distbict elements, and we 
may add also, that he lacked that simple 
, uprightness and consdentionsness without 
wniw fhe attainment of truth is impossible. 
He knew Protestantism only from the stem 
hardi side which it presented among the 
Trench Calvinists, and in this form it could 
win no fovour from him. But the unfeeling 
and unimaginative man had no heart even 
for its more genial aspect in the spirit of 
genuine Lutheranism. The selfishness and 
vanity eA his nature prevented his entering 
into the individuality of another. He would 
have religion, but it must be his religion. 
He Boiwnmes praised the ethics of Christ, 
but at other times bitterly criticized them. 
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On the othm: hand he continually boasted of 
his faith in God. But what sort of a deity 
was the God of Voltaire? An elevated 
being concerning whose existence rearon is 
continually in dispute with itself; an ab¬ 
straction of the understanding ever hanging 
high in the clouds, without heart, love, or 
distinct relations to the world and man ; 
a God who will only be sought and dis¬ 
covered by the understanding of the wise, 
but will not be found by the heart ; who 
does not reveal nimseir to men in history, 
and who still less enters into their little 
concerns and relations.—IlAUETiHAt'H. 

VOW.—Things Requisite to a 

To a vow, properly so called, two things 
are especially requisite First, intention : 
secondly, obtestation; or, to speak more 
plainly, a deliberate purjiosc and an abso¬ 
lute promise.. The former first bringeth on 
the latter; and the lattci bindeth the 
former.— Ur. Govce. 

VOWS.—Unheedful 

U nhecdful vow.s may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To leain his wit to exchange the liad for 
better. ^Iuakspeare. 

VULGAR.—Effort Lost upon the 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine sense, is like endeavouring to hew 
lilocks with a raror.— Pope. 

VULGARITY.—Human 

The vulgarity of inanimate things requires 
time to get accustomed to ; but living, 
breathing, bustling, plotting,* planning 
human vulgarity, is a species of moral 
ipecacuanha, enough to destroy any comfort. 
—Carlyle. 


♦ 


w. 

WAGER.—The Definition of s 

The only argument of a foolish man.— 
E. Davies. 

WAGES.—The Original Meaning of 

The word meant originally—the rations 
'dealt out to soldiers as their pay.—1>R. 
Thompson. 

WAIT.—Impatient to 

We do not know how to wait. We are 
like ^ildren who stamp at the least delay. 
Our wills have in the ardour of their exac¬ 
tions all that they waqt iu earnestness and 
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persistency. As soon as tfe is kept in sus¬ 
pense, the chUd loses-all zest for his toy. 

It is by His slowness in answering us that 
God would transform our wishes into pur¬ 
poses.— Gasparin. 

WALDENSES.—The Persecution of the 

In R655, under the directions of " the 
Council for the Propagation of the Faith,” 
the Marquis of Pianizza entered the valley 
with fifteen thousand soldiers, the chosen 
troops of the Pope, sent to convert the 
Waldenscs. And this was the strange pro¬ 
cess of conversion : •— Pianizza, with his 
fifteen thousand men, broke into the valley 
of Lucerna, and on the 37th of April t]ie 
massacre began. They murdered the aged 
and burned them in their beds. They took 
the men and women, and cut their throats 
like sheep in a slaughter-house. I’hey took 
the infants by the heel and bramed them on 
the rocks ; and one soldier taking one limb 
of au infant they had tom from its mother’s 
breast, and another taking another limb, 
they lore the living creature asunder and 
smote tlie mother with the fragments of her 
own child! Tired of that slow wort, they 
drove the inhabitants up to the toj) o{ 
Castelluzzo, and stripping them naked, tied 
them head and heels together, and rolled 
them over the precipice, where they fell 
bounding from ci^ to crag 1 It was u ith 
reference to this massacre that Milton 
wrote:— 

“Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d saints, 
whose bones 

Lies scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold; 

Even them who kept Thy I ruth so pure 
of old. 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and 
stones. 

Forget not: in Thy books record then 
groans 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their 
ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that 
roll’d 

Mother with infants down the rocks. 
Their moans 

The vales redoubl’d to the hills, and 
they 

To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and 
ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian field where still doth 
sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may 
grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned 
Thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

It was then that Oliver Cromwell rose in 
his might and majesty* and proclaimed a 


fast and a collection through all the parishes 
of England and Scotland, and, gjvmg two 
thousand pounds out of his own purse, they 
collected mm Land’s-end to John 0' Grmt^ 
house thirty thousand pounds, equal at least 
to one hundred thousand pounds now, to 
support and sustain the suffeiingWaldenses. 
More than tbaf:, Oliver Cromwell sent word 
to the Duke of Savoy—“If j^ou do not 
take your hands oflf these sufliering saints of 
God, I will send the British fleet to pour 
an army across the Alps to destroy your 
house."— Dr. GothriE. 

WALES.—The Prince of 

Afier being partially conquered by the 
Sahons, the ancient Britons retired to Wales, 
where they defended themselves with a 
bravery that provoked the intense admira¬ 
tion of their foes. But all in vain their 
heroic resistance; Edward I. subdued the 
whole country, and annexed it to England. 
Finding, however, that the Welsh were 
not reconciled to the disasters wMch had 
befallen them, he sent his queen to Caei- 
narvon Castle. A son was bom there; and 
Edward very wisely styled him—“The 
Prince of Wales.” This loyal title has 
been borne ever since by tlie heir to the 
Biitish crown.— Dr. Davies. 

WALK.—The Saint's 

’Tis no light matter to walk closely with 
God: 'tis not a summer's walk at evening! 
— J, II. Evan.s. 

WALKING.-The Benefit of 

Walking is the best possible exercise. 
Habituate yourself to ualk fai. Wc value 
ourselves on having subdued the horse to our 
use, but 1 doubt whether vve have not lost 
more than we liavc gained by it. No one 
thing has caused more degeneracy to the 
human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled white 
does on his horse; and he will tire the best 
horse. A little walk of half-on-hour in tli. 
morning, when you first rise, is advisable; 
it shakes off sleep, and produces utlier good 
effects in the animal economy.—D k.1kf- 
FRRSUN. 

WALLET-BEAKERS.—AU are 

The Sovereign Author of the universe 
has made us all wallet-bearers, as well those 
of time past as tho.se of to-day: He put 
the wallet behind for our own failings, and 
the one before for those of othcra.— Fok- 
TAINB. 

WALL-FLOWER.—The 

I win not praise the oftcn*flattered rose, 

Or, virgin-like, with blushing charms half 
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Or when, in dazzling splendour, like a 
queen*, 

SR her magnificence of state she shows; 

No, nor tb^ nun>Uke lily which but blows 
Beneath the valley’s cool and shady 
screen ; 

Nor yet the sun-flower, that, with warrior 
mien, 

Still eyes the orb of glory where it glows ; 
But tnon, neglected wall-flower! to my 
breast ! 

And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest 
flower I 

To whom alone the privilege is given 
Proudly to root thyself above the rest. 

As Genius does, and, from thy rocky 
tower. 

Lend fragrance to the purest breath of 
heaven. Doubled ay. 

WANT.—The Discerning Power of 

Tf we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know the flatterer fiom the 
friend. Deyden. 

WANT.—The Influence of 

Nothing makes men sharper than want. 
—Addison. 

WANT.—The Knowledge of 

Ilundi'eds would never have known watti 
if they had not first known roarto--S pur¬ 
geon, 

WANT.—The Nature of 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood, 

Dryden. 

WANTS.— Imaginary 

A great number of our wants are simply 
special wants of the imagination; we want 
them because we think that we want them; 
they give us no enjoyment when we obtain 
them.—F ichte. 

WANTS.—A Scheme of Supplying 

The stoical scheme of supplying our 
wants by lo]>ping off our desires, is like 
cntiiiig off our feet when we want shoes.— 
Dean Swift. 

WANTS.—^The Source of 

It'is not from nature, but from education 
and halflts, that Our wants are chiefly 
derived.—F ielding. 

WAR.-^Tlie Alarm of 
Hark t heatd you not those hoofr of dread- 
* fill note ? 

Sound* not the dang of conflict on the 
' hieath? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote} 
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Nor saved your brethren ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves? The fires 
of death, 

The bale-fires flash on high;—from rock to 
rock 

Each volley tells tliat thousands cease to 
breathe; ^ 

Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations 
feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain 
stands, 

Ills lilood-red tressesdeepeninginthesun. 
With death-shot glow ing in his fiery hands 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares 
upon: 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar—and at his iron feet 

Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds 
are clone; 

For on this mom three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he 
deems most sweet. Byron. 

WAR.—The Best Prevention of 

Providence for war is the best prevention 
of it,—L ord Bacon. 

WAR.—The Calamity of 

War, though it may be undertaken, ac¬ 
cording to popular opinions and popular 
language, with justice, and prosecuted with 
success, is a most awful calamity ; it gene¬ 
rally finds men sinners, or makes them 
such; for, so great is usually the dispro¬ 
portion between the provocation and the 
punishment, between the evil inflicted or 
suffered, and the good obtained, or ev'^i 
proposed, tliat a serious man cannot recon¬ 
cile the very frequent rise, and the very 
loi^ continuance of hostilities, to reason 
or to humanity. Upon whom, too, do the 
severities of war fall most heavily? In 
many cases, they by whom contention is 
begun, or cherished, feel their influence 
extended, their dependants multiplied, and 
their wealth, in the regular and fair course 
of public business, increased. While fields 
are laid waste and cities depopulated, the 
persons by whose commands such miseries 
take place, arc often wantoning in luxurious 
excess, or slumbering in a state of unfeelitig 
and lazy repose. The peaceful citizen is in 
the meantime crushed under the weight of 
exaction, to which, fer “ conscience’ sake,” 
he submits; the industrious merchant is im¬ 
poverished by unfore-seen and undeserved 
losses; and the artless husbandtnta is 
dragged away from those who are nearest 
and dearest to him, in order to shed the 
blood of beings as innocent and as wretched 
as himself, to repel injuries which he never 
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felt or suspected, and to procure advantages 
which he may never understand or enjoy.— 
Parr. 

WAR.-^The CoBtlineu of 

So costly is war—that if the money 
which has been spent in carrying it on had 
been sacredly employed, it might, with the 
blessiiig of the God of peace upon it, have 
transformed our sin-stricken world into 
the garden of the Lord.—E. Davies. 

WAR—Declared. 

War even to the knife.—P aiapox. 

WAR.—Definitiona of 

A trade of barbarians, the whole art of 
which consists in being the strongest on a 
given point.—^N apoleon I. 


The baptism of fire.— Napoleon III. 


What a fine-looking thing is war! Yet, 
dress it as we may, dress and feather it, 
daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing songs 
about it—what is it, nine times out of ten, 
but murder in uniform ?—Jerrold'. 

WAR.—The Desolation of 

War is that misemblc desolation that 
finds a land before it like Eden, and 
leaves it behind like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
a desolate and for<,aken wilderness. Lei it 
be sowed with the seed of man and beast, 
as a field with wheat, war will eat it up.— 
T. Adams. 

WAR.—The Dogs of 

In these confines, with a monarch’s voice. 
Cry “ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

WAR,—The Dreadful Fatality of 

Last noon—beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve—in beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight—brought the signal—sound 
of strife. 

The morn—^the marshalling in arms, the 
day— 

Battle’s magnificently stem array; 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which 
when rent. 

The earth is cover’d thick with other 
clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped 
and pent, 

Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red 
burial blent! Bvron. 

WAR—a Oame. 

War is a game in which princes sddom 
win; the people never.— Colton. 


WAR.—No Good in 

Dr. Johnson laughed at Lord Karnes’s 
opinion that war was a good thing occa* 
sionally, as so much valour and virtue 
were eiAibited in it. **A fire,” said the 
Doctor, “might as well be considered a 
good tbii%. There are the braveiy and 
address oi the firemen in extinguishing it; 
there is much humanity exerts in saving 
the lives and |nroperties of the poor suf¬ 
ferers ; yet, after this, who can say that 
a fire is a good tlung ? ”— Boswell. 

WAR.—A Guerrilla 

The term guerrilla is the diminutive of 
the Spanish word guerra —^war, and means 
petty war, that is—^war carried on by 
detached parties; generally in the moun¬ 
tains. • * * A guerrilla party is an 
irr^lar band of armed men carrying on an 
irreralar war, not beii^ ab^ according 
to their character as a guerrilla party, to 
carry on what the law terms a regular 
war. The irregularity of the guerrilla party 
consists in its origin, fur it is either self- 
constituted, or constituted by the call of 
a single individual, not according to the 
general law of levy, conscription, or volun¬ 
teering ; it consists in its disconnection 
with the arniy, os to its pay, provision, 
ami movements; and it is irregular as to 
the permanency of the band, which may 
be dismissed and called again together at 
any time.—L ieuer. 

WAR.—The Horror of 

Take my word for it, if you h.ad seen but 
one day of war, you would pray to Almighty 
G(xl that you might never see such a thing 
again.— Wellington. 

WAR.—Injustice in 

Wherever there is war, there be 
injustice on one side or the other, or on 
both. There have been wars whi<^ wete 
little more than trials of strength between 
friendly nations, and in which the injustice 
was not to each other, but to the G(M who 
gave tiiem life. But in a malignant war 
there is injustice of ignoliler kind at once to 
God and man, which musi be stemmed for 
both their sakes.—R uskin. 

WAR.—The Lawleesness of 

Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues among arms; and tribunals fall to 
the ground with the pe.aoe they are no 
longer able to uphold. —Burxe. 

WAR—Proclaimed. 

In Britain war was anciently proclaimed 
sending messeneers iii different direct 
tions through the Land, each holding a 
bended bow ; and, in 1^ manner, peace 
I 609 , 
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was announced by a bow unstrung.—J ohn 
Baillie. 

WAR.—The Profession of • 

War is a profession by which men cannot 
live honourably ; an employment by which 
the soldier, if he would reap any profit, is 
oNiged to be false, and rapacious, and cruel. 
Nor can any man w'ho makes war bis pro¬ 
fession be otherwise than vicious.—M ac- 
CH1AVE1.L1. 

WAR.—The Recompense of 

'Ihe Duke of Marlborough observing a 
soldier leaning pensively on the butt-end of 
his musket, just after victoiy had declared 
itself in favour of the British arms at the 
battle of Blenheim, accosted Mm thus 
“Why so pensive, my friend, after so 
glorious a victoiy ? ” “It may be glorious,” 
replied the brave fellow, “ but I am think¬ 
ing that all the human blood I have spilled 
this day has only earned me fouipence ! ” 
—Arvink. 

WAR.—The Sinews of 

The bodies of men, munition, and money, 
may justly be called the sinews of uar.— 
Sir W. RAi.tiGH. 

WAR.—The Tug of 

When Greeks join’d Greeks, then svas the 
tug of war. Dr. I.t-i. 

WAR.—The Uncertainty of 

Fortune always asserts her supremacy in 
w!ir; and often from a slight mi'.take so 
disastrous consequences follow, that in 
every age the uncertainty of war is a pro- 
verb.—L urij Naiter. 

WAR.—The Vice of 

This vice proceeds from greedy thiist of 
gold; 

Fur wars .and tumults were unknown of 
old. 

When cheerful draughts were quaff'd from 
common wood. 

And beechen howb on homely table stood: 
No need was then of towers their wealth 
to keep; 

The shepherd slept secure amidst his sheep. 

Tibullus. 

WAR-HORSE.—Th« 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The spnghtly trumpets and the shouts of 
war, 

Fricks up his ears, and trembhng with 
delignt, 

Shifts pmee, and paws, and hopes the pro¬ 
mised fight; , 

* On his right shoulder bis thick mane re¬ 
clined, 
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Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind ; 
Lager he stands,—then, starting with a 
bound, 

He turns the turf, and shakes the solid 

^und; 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils 
flow; 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

V^ROtL, 

WARNING.—The Voice of 

There is a story which tells of a bell 
which was suspended on a rock of the 
ocean dangerous to navigation. The waves 
of the ocean beating upon it caused it to 
pvc a noise of warning to keep off the 
approaching mariner. It is said that at 
one time some pirates destroyed the bell to 
prevent the warning. Not long after, these 
very pirates struck upon this rock, and were 
lost. IIow many there are who take pains 
to hush or remove the voice of warning 
coming forth from the point of dangci, 
who, as soon as the w'aming ceases, founder 
upon the rock of temptation, and are lost 
for ever!—McCosii. 

WARRIOR.—The Burial of a 

No useless coffin enclos’d his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a wanior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak aiound him. 

Wolfe. 

WARRIOR.—The Veteran 

The veteran warrior is never in haste to 
strike the blow ; he surveys his foe, watches 
his opportunity, and cautiously reins in the 
fury of his rage; he changes place utkki 
the field, advances, stops till the moment 
comes when he can give the sure blow.— 
Metastasio. 

WARS.—Civil 

Civil wars leave nothing but tombs.— 
Lamartiml 

WARS.—Little 

A great i^untry ought never to make 
little wars.-W ellington. 

WASSAIL.—The Origin and Meaning of 

Geoffrey of Monmouth relates that Lady 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, knelt 
down on the approach of the king, and, 
presenting him with a enp of wine^ ex¬ 
claimed—“Lord King, wces-heil!'* that is 
“Health be to you!"—C alewius. 

WASTE.—Domestic 

' I s^ this emphatically—that a tenth 
part of the expense which is sacrificed in 
domestic vanities, if not absolutely and 
meaninglessly lost in domestic comforts 
and incumbrances, would, if collectively 
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afforded and wisely employed, build a 
marble Church for every town in England; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing to pass near in our daily ways 
and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its airy 
height above the purple crowd of humble 
roofs.-y-RuSKiN. 

WA8TS8.—Llttie 

Little wastes in great establishments, con¬ 
stantly occurring, may defeat the eneigies 
of a mighty capital.— Dr. Bkecher. 

WATCH.—Conduct Regulated like a 

Uottid but our tempers move like this 
machine, 

Not urg’d by passion, nor delay’d by 
spleen; 

But, true to Nature’s regulating power, 

By virtuous acts distinguish evciy hour. 
Then health and joy would follow, as they 
ought, 

Tlie law of motion and the law of ihouglu: 
Sweet health to pass thy present moments 
o’er. 

And everlasting joy when time shall be no 
mure. Hemsteu. 

WATCH-DOG.—The 

Behind followed the watch-dog. 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in 
the pride of his instinct. 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, 
and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward 
tlie stra^lers: 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd 
slept; their protector. 

When from the forest at night, through the 
starry silence, the wolves howled. 

LONGPELhOW. 

WATCHFUL.—The Most 

That man who is the most watchful is 
the least sinful.—W. Secker, 

WATCHFULNESS.—The Exercise of 

Watchfulness is the wise exercise of a 
gracious soul, who is sensible of his own 
weakness, loves his Saviour, and fears to 
grieve His Spirit— Bogatzky. 

WATER.—The Action of 

The action of water in our food is very 
important. There would be no emtying 
of food into the system but for the agency of 
water. It dissolves everything that we take; 
and nothing that we take as food Can be¬ 
come nutriment that is not dissolved in 
water.- Dr. Lankbster. 


WATER.—Animals and Plants Require 

Both animals and plants require it; and 
no animal and no plant exists without cer¬ 
tain quantities of water. Sometimes it is 
so large in quantity that it constitutes the 
great mass of the animal or plant Thus, 
if we take some plants that grow in water, 
we find that they aie formed of from ninety 
to ninety-five per cent of water; and many 
of the little animals contained in water, if 
we take them and expose them to heat, so 
as to evaporate their water, almost entirely 
disappear. Even solid timber contains as 
much as thirty per cent of water. Plants 
will not live without w atcr; if we refrain 
from watering them, they will die. The 
water passes in at their roots, and up their 
stems, and into their leaves, and the sun 
dries them, and evaporates their moisture. 
The water taken up by plants contains 
their food—carbonic acid gas and ammonia. 
These two substances pass into the plant 
with tlie water, and out of these thin|S we 
have manufactured, in the system of the 
plant, all our vegetable food—D r. Lan- 

Kb..SrER. 

WATER.—God Brews the Beautiful 

Where is the liquor which God the 
Eternal brews for all His children? Not in 
the simmering still, over smoky fires diokcd 
with poisonous gases, and surrounded with 
tlie stench of sickening odours, and rank 
corruptions, doth your Father in heaven 
prepare the precious essence of life—the 
pure cold water; but in the green glade 
and grassy dell, where the red-deer wan¬ 
ders, and the ^ild loves to play; there 
God brews it. And down, low down in 
the (leciiest valleys, where the fountains 
murmur and the rilk sing; and high upon 
the tall mountain-tops, where the naked 
granite glitters like gold in the sun; where 
the btoim-clond broods, ami the thunder¬ 
storms crash; and away far out on the 
wide wild sea, where tlie hurricane howls 
mu.sic, and the big waves roar — the 
chorus sweeping the march of God; there 
He brews it—that beverage of life and 
health-fflving water. And everywhere it is 
positivdy a thing of beauty, gleaming in 
the dew-drop; sin^ng in the summer 
rain ; shining in the ice-gem, tilt the leaves 
all seem turned to living jewels; spreadii^ 
a golden veil over the setting sun, or a 
white gauze around the midnight moon; 
sporting in the cataract; rieefiing in the 
glacier; dancing in the hail-shower; fold¬ 
ing its bright snow curtains softly about 
the wintiY world; ani waving the many- 
coloured tris, that seraph’s zone of the sk)', 
whose warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose 
woof is tlic sunbeam of heaven ; all Re¬ 
fill 
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quered over with celestial flowers, by the 
mystic hand of refraction I 

Still always it is beautiful, that life-slving 
water : no poison bubbles on its brink; its 
foam brings not madness and murder: no 
blood stains its liquid glass; {iale widows 
ar^ starving orphans weep no burning 
tears in its depths; no drunken shrieking 
ghost from the grave curses it in the words 
of eternal despair: speak out, my friends, 
would you exchange it for demotk’s drink— 
alcohol ?— Gouoh. 

WATER.—Smooth 

Smooth runs the water where the brook 
is deep.—S hakspeakl. 

WATER.—^The Sources of 

There arc many sources of water. The 
first great sourceis the ocean, which collects 
all the water from the earth ; and this 
water contains so large a quantity of salt, 
that none of us can dnnk it. The sliining 
sun, however, bears down upon the ocean's 
surface, and its heating rays penetrating the 
water, combine, as it were, with it, and 
raise it up. The atmosphere, like a sponge, 
absorbs the vaporous water, carrying it 
from the equator to the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions; thus distributing it 
north and south. It then condenses in the 
form of rain and of snow, when, sinking 
into the earth and pouring down its moun¬ 
tain sides, it forms springs and rivulets, 
entering the ocean a^in in the form of 
rivers ; and now man catches it in tubs or 
cisterns, in its progress in the rivers, or digs 
down into the earth, and catches it as it 

{ lasses along beneath his feet. Thus we 
lave rain water, river water, and spring or 
well water.—D&. Lankestbr. 


WATER.PALL.—The 

Smooth to the shelving brink a copious 
flood 

Rolls fair and placid ; where collected all, 

Tn one impetuous torrent down the steep 

It thundeimg shoots, and shakes the country 
round. 

At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 

Then whitening by degrees, as prone it 
falls. 

And from the loud-resounding rocks lielow, 

Dash'd in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 

A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless 
shower. 

Nor can the tortured wave here find re¬ 
pose; 

But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 

Now flashes o’er the scatter^ fragments, 
now 

Aslant the hollow chamiiel rapid darts ; 

Asd falling fast from gradual slope to 
Jilope, 
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With wild infracted course, and lessen’d 
roar, 

It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last, 
Along the mazes of a quiet vale. 

J. Thomson. 

WATER-FALL.—Human Affairs Illus¬ 
trated by a 

The apparent and the real progress of 
human affairs are both well illustrated in a 
water-fall; where the same noisy bubbling 
eildi^ continue for months and years, 
though the water which froths in them 
changes every moment But as every drop 
in its passage tends to loosen and delacli 
some particle of the channel, the stream is 
working a change all the time in the ap- 
ptarance of the fall, by altering its bed, 
and so subjecting the river during its 
descent to a new set of percussions and 
reverberations. And what, when at last 
eflected, is the consequence of this change? 
The foam breaks into shapes somewhat 
different, but the noise, the bubbling, and 
the cd<lie 3 arc just as violent as before.— 
A. J. C. Hare. 

WATER-FOWL.—A 

I saw on the breast of a beautiful river, 
That reflected the green of the hill - 
While scarce to the sunbeam it cave a slicht 
quiver, 

For the breath of the morning was still— 
A bird, with a breast than the drifted 
snow whiter. 

Serenely and silently glide, 

And give to the waters an image still 
brighter— 

Seeming Peace upon Pleasure’s fair tide : 
Still on, like the solitude’s spirit it glided, 
Till a stranger intruding too near, 
Uprising, its wings the light ether divided. 
Far away from all shadow of fear I 
Oh, happy the soul that reposes so lightly 
On the bosom of temporal things; 

At danger’s approach, it can soar away 
brightly 

Above on ethereal wings I—Miflin. 

WATER-LILY.—The 

Round thy bed the river lingers, 

And each feature seems to trace, 
Moving, like a blind man’s fingers, 

O’er the beauties of thy fare. 

A. II. Butler. 

WATBR-SPOUT.—A Description of the 

Oft, while wonder thrill’d my breast, mine 
eyes 

To heaven have seen the u'atery columns 
rise. 

Slender at first the snhtle fume appears, 
And, writhing round and round, its volume 
rears; 
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Thick os a mast the vapour swells its size; 
A curling whirlwind lifts it to the skies; 

The tulM now straitens, now in width 
extends, 

And in a hovering cloud its summit ends : 
Still gulph on gulph in sucks the rising 
tide. 

And now the cloud, with cumbrous weight 
Applied, 

Full-gorged, and blackening, spreads, and 
moves more slow, 

And, waving, trembles to the waves 
below. 

Thus when, to shun the summer’s sultry 
beam, 

The thirsty heifer seeks the cooling stream. 
The eager horse-leech fixing on her lips, 

Her blood, with ardent throat, insatiate sips. 
Till the gorged glutton, swell’d beyond her 
size. 

Drops from her wounded hold, and burst¬ 
ing, dies. 

So burst the cloud, o'crloaded with its 
freight. 

And the dash’d ocean staffers with the 
weight. Camuens. 

WATERING-PLACE.—A Quiet • 

Sky, sea, beach, and village lie as still 
before us as if they were sitting for the 
picture. It is dead low-water. A ripple 
])lays among the ripening com upon the 
clitr, as if it were faintly trying from recol¬ 
lection to imitate the sea; and the world of 
butterflies hovering over the crop of radish- 
seed are as restless in their little way as the 
gulls are in tlieir larger manner when the 
wind blows. But the ocean lies winking in 
the sunlight like a drowsy lion—its glassy 
waters scarcely curve upon the shore—the 
fishing-boats in the tiny harbour are all 
stranded in the mud—but two colliers have 
not an inch of water within a quarter of a 
mile from them, and turn exhausted on their 
sides, like faint fish of an antediluvian 
species. Rusty c<ibles and chains, ropes 
and rings, undermost parts of posts and 
piles, and confused timWr-defences against 
the waves, lie strewn about in a brown 
litter of tangled sea-weed and &llen cliff, 
which looks as if a family of giants bad 
been makbg tea here for ages, and had ob* 
served an untidy custom of throwing their 
tea-leaves on the shore.— Dickens. 

WAVES.—The Cause of 
The common cause of waves is the friction 
of the wind upon the surface of the water. 
LHtle ridges of elevations first appear, 
which, by continuance of the force, ^adu'- 
ally increase until they become the rolling 
mountains seen where the winds sweep 
over a great extent of water.— Capt. 
Marryat. 


WAY.—The Milky 

This white belt in the heavens is formed 
by the shining of innumerable stars, too 
distant from us to be perceptible, except 
through the medium of a telescope. To me 
it presents, first of all, an emblem of Holy 
Scripture, which to him who views it super- 
Gcially appears obscure and dim; whereas 
he who contemplates it in spirit, and through 
the perspective of faith, discovers a thousand 
sparkling stars of doctrine and consolation. 
Again, milky way also reminds me uf 
the glorious assembly of the saints in the 
life eternal. Of this, in our natural con¬ 
dition, we know nothing: but if we take 
the glass of faith and divine contemplation, 
we then discover that verily the spirits of 
the blessed “ shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars fur ever and 
ever.”— SCRlVER. 

WEAK.—Divine Power Girdeth the 

The strength of man sinks in the hour of 
irml: 

But there doth live a Power that to the 
battle 

Girdeth the weak. Joanna Baili.ie. 
WEAKNESS—not to be ExcuMd. 

Weakness is thy excuse. 
And I believe it; weakness to resist 
Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse. 
What muiderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestnous sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 
All wickedness is weakness. Milton. 

WEALTH.—A Caution against 

If Wealth come, beware of him, the 
smooth false friend ! There is treachery in 
bis proffered hand; his tongue is eloquent 
to tempt; lust of many harms is lurking in 
his eye : he hath a hollow heart: use him 
cant iously. —T u pi*er. 

WEALTH—Dangerous. 

An accession of wealth is a dangerous 
predicament for a man. At first he is 
stunned, if the accession be sudden ; He is 
very humble and very grateful. I'ben he 
b^ins to speak a little louder, people think 
him more sensible, and soon be thmks him¬ 
self so.—R. Cecil. 

WEALTH.—Exempt from 

Who would not wish to be from wealth 
exempt, 

Smcc riches point to misery and contempt ? 

SllAKSFEAKE. 

WEALTH—a Relative Thing. 

Wealth, after all, is a relative since 
he that has little,, and waists less, is richer 
than he that has much, but wants more.— 
. Colton. 
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WEALTH.—B^uandcting 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

D&YUEN. 

WEALTH.—The Uncertainty of , 

Wealth is like a bird; it hops all day 
from man to man, as that doth from tree to 
tree, and none can say where it will roost 
or rest at night. It is like a vagrant fellow, 
which, because he is big>boned and able to 
work, a man takes irndnors and cherisbeth; 
and perhaps for a while he takes pains, but 
when he spies opportunity the fugitive ser¬ 
vant is gone, and takes away more with him 
than all his service came to.—T. Auams. 

WEARINESS.—The Sleep of I 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the dint, when restless 
sloth 

Finds the down-pillow hard. 

SlIAKSFEARK. 

WE ATHE R.—Coming 

It should always be remembered that the 
state of the air foretells coming weather, 
rather than shows the weather Umt is ure- 
sent—(an invaluable fact too often over¬ 
looked).—A pm. Fuzroy. 

WEATHER.—The Effecte of the 
When the soil grows hard and frozen, our 
whole being shudders; when the spiteful 
east wind attacks us, eVen our best fbelings 
decline; when monotonous rains soak the 
meadows and fill the dr with unwholesome 
damps, we are conscious of inexpressible 
languors. When a gloomy day dawns, 
uhen a thick curtain of fog fills all space, 
when we can no longer distinguish, through 
tilts diluted darkness—with here and there 
a livid glare—either the skeleton of trees 
the winter has stripped, or that old wall 
where the ivy still stands green; when there 
are no longer mountdns to lift our spirits, 
nor the sky to sneak to us of eternity—it is 
a fact, that we feel oppressed.—G asfarin. 

WEATHER.—Signs of the 

A few of the more marked signs of 
wetter are the following:—^Whether clear 
or cloudv—a rosy sky at sunset presages 
fine wcamcr; a red sky in the momu^, bad 
’weather, or much wind (perhaps*rain) ; a 
grey ^y in the morning, fine weather; a 
hign dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather. 
Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine 
weather, with moderate or light breezes; 
hara-edged, oily-looking douds, wind. A 
dork, gloomy mue sky is windy; but a 
ligiit, OTghtblue sky indicates iiqe wether. 
A bright yellow rity at sunset presages 
wind ; a pale yellow, wet:—and thus by tbe 
prevalence of red, yellow, or grey tints, the 
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coming weather may be foretold very near¬ 
ly : indeed, if aided by instruments, almost 
exactly. Small inky-looking clouds fore¬ 
tell rain; high upper douik crossing the 
sun, moon, or stars, in a direction different 
from that of the lower douds, or the wind 
then felt below, foretell a change of wind. 
After fine dear weather, the first sigps in 
the sky of a coming change are usually light 
streaks, curls, whisps, or mottled patdies 
of while distant cloud. Dew is an indica¬ 
tion of fine we.'ither; so is ft^. Remark¬ 
able clearness of atmosphere near the hori¬ 
zon, distant objects, sucli as hills, unusually 
visible, 01 raised (by refraction), and wliat 
is called '‘a good bearing day,” may be 
mentioned among the signs of wet, if not 
wind, to be expected.— Adm. Fiiyroy. 

WEDDING.—A Happy 

Happy is that wedding where (}lirist 
is a guest. There is no holy marriage 
whereat He is not (however invisible, yet) 
truly present by His Spirit, by His gra- 
dous benediction. He makes marriages in 
heaven, and blesses them from heaven.— 
Bp. Hall. 

WEDDING.—A Jewish Custom at a 

The Jews had a custom at their wedding 
feasts for the married couple to drink out 
of the same glass together, and then to 
break it in pieces ; te.ncbing them, by that 
emblem, that whatever felicity they expected 
together, their lives, upon v'hich it all de¬ 
pended, were frail and brittle as glass. No 
sooner joined, but they were warned to 
prepare for separation.— Buck. 

WEDLOCK.—The Advantages of 

The married man is like the bee that 
fixes his hive, augments the world, bene¬ 
fits the republic, and by a daily diligence, 
without wronging any, profits aU ; but be- 
who contemns wedlock, like a wasp wan¬ 
ders an offence to the world, lives upon 
spoil and tapine, disturbs peace, steaks 
sweets that are none of his own, and, by 
robbing the hives of others, meets misery 
as his due reward.—F eltham. 

WEEPING.—The Faculty of 

The faculty of weeping serves young chil¬ 
dren in the place of language. Few tears 
ate shed, bat the noise attracts attention. 
With adults it is far otherwise. Their weep¬ 
ing is not to attract attention and call fortli 
the aid of some bystanders; but irrepress¬ 
ible heart-sorrow, which prefers to be unseen. 
—Dr. Brewer. 

WBEFINO.—The Reason for 

Weep not for broad lands lost; 

Weep not for fair hopes cross'd; 
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Weep not when limbs wax old ; 

Weep not when friends grow cold; 
Weep not that death must part 
Thine and the best loved heart; 

Yet weep^—weep all tlimi can, 

Weep, weep, because thou art 
A sin-defiled man 1— Abp. Trench. 

WEl^COME.—A Hearty 

The kind hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face; 

In all they did yon might discern with ease, 
A willing mind and a desire to please. 

Dryden. 

WELCOME.—A Pleasing 

Where welcome is, though fare be small, 
Yet honest hearts be pleased withal. 

T. Heywood. 

WESLEY.—John 

Seldom have I seen a more beautiful old 
man. A serene and smooth countenance, 
an archetl nose, the clearest and most 
piercing eye, afresh colour quite unusual to 
one of his age, and betraying perfect health 
—all this gives him an exterior at once 
interesting and venerable. You could not 
see him without being struck with his ap¬ 
pearance. Many persons who were full of 
prejudice and opposition to him before see¬ 
ing him, acquired quite a difierent opinion 
of him after making his personal acquaint¬ 
ance. There was a mingling of cheerful¬ 
ness and seriousness in his voice, and in 
all his conduct. He was very sprightly, and 
one could not but notice the quick varia¬ 
bility of his animal spirits, though deep 
peace reigned within him. If you were to 
see bis profile, it would indicate great acute¬ 
ness of understanding. His dress was a 
model of neatness and simplicify: a thrice- 
folded neckcloth, a coat with a narrow 
standing collar, no knee-buckles, nor silk 
or satin on his whole body, but crowned 
with snow-white hair. These rave him 
the appearance of an apostle. Cleanliness 
and order shone out from all his person. 
* * * In social life Wesley was lively and 
communicative. He had b«n much among 
men; be was full of anecdotes and experi¬ 
ences, which he related willingly, and, 
what is iiOt of less importance, well. He 
could be very cheerful and pleasant. His 
elasticity of spirits communicated itself to 
others, and smTered so little beneath the 
weakness of age or the approach of death, 
that no one could think he had been as 
happ^ in his twentieth as he was in his 
ei^tieth y««r. His temperance was re¬ 
markable ; in his early life be carried it 
much too far. He commenced fasts, and 
other forms of self-denial, at Oxford, and 
indulged in but little sleep, but toward the 
close of hi* hfe he relaxM somewhat from 


this rigid regimen. In thirty-five years he 
did not have to lie in bed one day. Wesley 
was one of the most industrious of men. 
Even yet he has not ceased to travel. If 
he had not possessed the art of dividing 
his time very systematically he could not 
have done what he has. But every item of 
business has its own hour. He went to 
bed between nine and ten o’clock, and rose 
at four. No society, no conversation, how¬ 
ever pleasant, nothing hut a case of sheer 
necessity, could induce him to break his 
rules. In the same methodical -way he 
wrote and travelled, and visited the sick. 
It has been calculated that he delivea'i 
forty thousand four hundred and sixty dis¬ 
courses, to say nothing of the multitude of 
addresses he made to his society and cla.sses. 
In his early life he travelled on horseback. 
The reins resting on the horse’s neck, he 
held his book before his eyes, and studie<l; 
he had many an adventure on horseback. 
It is thought that in fifty years he travelle <1 
two hundred and eighty thousand English 
miles. No one of a less powerful body 
could endure this ceaseless activity. In 
addition to this comes his great authorship. 
He composed hymns and added melodies. 
He made singing doubly pleasant, for he 
hid the male and female voices interchange 
I>ar(s ; he appointed singing exercises, so 
that when there was no organ in the chapel 
its place might be amply supplied Ity accom¬ 
plished vocalists; he sometimes made sacred 
music the subject of discourses. The sing¬ 
ing of many thousands of Methodists in the 
open fields, in foresfs, or grave-yards, was 
sometimes followed by wonderful eSccts.— 
Herder. 

WHEAT.—The Fngrance of 

The fragrant sheaves of the wheat 

Made the air above them sweet; 

Sweeter and more divine 

Was the scent of the scattered grain, 

That the reaper’s hand let fall 

To be gathered again 

By the hand of the gleaner! 

LONtiFELLOW. 

WHEAT.—Red 

O rich red wheat I thou wilt not long defer 
Thy beauty ; though thy stems ate not 
yet CTOwn, 

The fair lilue distance and the moorland fir 
Long for thy golden laughter ! Four yean 
gone. 

How oft with es^ foot I scaled the fop 
Of this long smpe, to give mine eye full 
range 1 

And now again rotation brings the 
ochange 

From seeds and clover to my favourite 
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How oft I’ve watch’d thee from my garden, 
charm'd 

With thy Soon stillness, or thy morning 
(tears I 

Or ilHien the wind dove, and the sunset 
warm’d 

Thine amber«shafted depths and russet 
ears; 

O all ye cool green stems! improve the 
time, 

Fulfil your beauty, justify my rhyme! 

C. TURNER. 

WHIG.—Derivation of the Appellation— 

“ Whig,” or “ Whiggam,” the Scotch 
word for urging on their horses; first ap- 
lied to the retels who marched on Edin- 
ur^ 1680; afterwards to all enemies of 
the Stuarts. From 1688 till now it signifies 
the party favouring the freedom of the 
peopw and curbing the arbitrary power of 
the Crown. Some derive it from a word 
meaning sour whey.— Beesly. 

WHIP-—The 

It mends the gross mistakes of Nature, 

' And puts new life into dull matter. 

' > S. Butler. 

WHISPERER.—The 
The whisperer is more to be dreaded 
than an open slanderer, because he endea¬ 
vours to accomplish his malicious purposes 
secretly, and his victim has no chance of 
frustmting them. —^Dr^ Davies. 

WHISPERINGS.—Foul 

Foul whisperings are abroad; unnatural 
deeds 

Du breedunnatuial troubles; infected minds 
In their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets. Shakspearr. 

WHVS.—Hanp 

There is the why of pride,—a protesta¬ 
tion : he who utters it, at bottom cares not 
for further knowledge, llxere is the whv 
ol frivolity, a noise that one makes in one^s 
own ears,—that goes knocking up there, 
dovm here, always out of reach, repealing 
a monotonous noje, wearying the echoes, 
like those birds wandering in the woods, 
uneasy, astray. Then again, there is the 
’ why of inertia and ;self-inuul^nce. 1, Hardly 
does it get itself shaped. It is only good as 
A semblance life, and a dispensation from 
actionl Thereis the whj^ of despair. The 
heart, intoxicated with its woes, breathes 
out its hopelessness, not as a reproach, 
%till less a pm;^. The sufferer asks no¬ 
thing, wants to Know nothing. And lastly, 
there is the why of a broken spirit, pr a 
heart that can endure no longer. It cannot 
discern its way, the horizon Is all dark; it 
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only knows that there is a God, and that 
between God and it relations are estab¬ 
lished. Let be, it will soon know why I— 
Gasparin. 

WICKED.—The Happiness of the 

The happiness of the wicked passes 
away like a torrent.—R acine. 

WICKED.—The Hatred of the * 

The hatred of the wicked is only roused 
the more from the impossibility of finding 
any just grounds on which it can rest; and 
the very consciousness of their own injustice 
is only a grieviuice the more against him 
who is the object of it.— Rousseau. 

WICKEDNESS—a Diligent Architect. 

Wickedne.s8 is a wonderfully diligent 
architect of misery; of shame, accompanied 
with terror and commotion, and remorse, 
and endless perturbation.— Plutarch. 

WICKEDNESS.—Hardened in 

Some are so hardened in wickedness as 
to have no sense of the most friendly 
offices.—L’E stranck. 

WICKBDN ESS.—Licentious 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
When ilown the hill he holds his fierce 
career ? 

We may as bootless spend our vain com¬ 
mand 

Upon the enraged soldiers in theii spoil. 

As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To come ashore. Shaksfeare. 

WIDOW.—The 

She lives in her affections; for the grave 
Has closed upon her husband, children; all 
Her hopes are with thd' Arm she trusts will 
save 

Her treasured jewels; though her views are 
small, 

Though she has never mounted high to fall 
And writhe ,in her debasement, yet the 
spring 

Of her meek, tender feelings, cannot pall 
Her unp^erted palate, but will bring 
A joy without regret, a bliss that hu no 
sting. 

Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, fiowing o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave. 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the 
wore 

Of matted grass and flowers,—so softly 
pour 

The breathings of her bosom, when ^e 
prays, 

Low-bowed, before her Maker; then no 
more 
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She muses on the griefs of former days: 

Her full heart melts, and flows in heaven’s 
dissolving rays. 

And faith can sec a new world, and the 
ejes 

Of saints look pity on her; Death will 
come— 

A few*hort moments over, and the prize 
Of peace eternal waits her, and the tomb 
Becomes her fondest pillow ; all its gloom 
Is scattered. What a meeting there will be 
To her and all she loved here! and the 
bloom 

Of new life from those cheeks will never 
flee; 

Theirs is the health that lasts through all 
eternity, PerciVAL. 

WIDOW.—The Word for a 

In the Hebrew tongue, the word for a 
widow signifies to bind and to be silmt ^— 
intimating, so to speak, that their hands 
are tied, and that they must needs suffer 
much injustice, and yet hold their peace. 
—SCRIVER. 

WIFE.—Advice to a 

O woman ! thou knowest the hour when 
the goodman of the house will return, when 
the heat and burden of the day are past; do 
not let him at such time, when he is weary 
with toil and jaded with discoun^^ment, 
find upon his coming to his habitation, that 
the foot which should hasten to meet him is 
wandering at a distance, that the soft hand 
which should wipe the sweat from his brow, 
is knocking at the door of other houses.— 
W. Irving. 

WIPE.—The Choice of a 

This must be not for mere beauty, nor for 
great dowry, nor for lofty dignity. He that 
hwks only for beauty, bays a picture; he 
that loves for dowry, makes a purchase; 
and he that leaps for dignity, matches with 
a multitude at once.— W. Secker. 

WIFE.—The Circumepeetien of a 

A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife I She is a 
spring— 

Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the 
stream 

That men will think it pure. 

J. S. Knowles. 

WIFE.—Comfort Derived from a 

Yes 1 a world of comfort 
Lies in that one word—Wife! Aftmr a 
bickering day 


To come with jaded spirit home at night, 
And find the cheerful fire, the sjveet mpMt, 
At which, in dress of happy cheeks and 
eyes, * 

I^ve sits, and smiling, lightens all the 
board. J. S. Knowlbs, 

WIFE.—The Derivation of the'Word— 

Before our great cotton and cloth factories 
arose, one of the princip^ employments in 
every house was the fabrication of clothing : 
every family made its own. The wool was 
spun into thre.ad by the girls, who were 
therefore called spimters; the thread was 
woven into cloth by their mother, who 
accordingly was call^ the weaver, or the 
wife: and another remnant of this old 
truth we discover m the word ** heirloom,” 
applied to any old piece of furniture which 
has come down to us from our ancestors, 
and which, though it may be a chair or a 
bed, shows tliat a loom was once a most 
important article in every house. Thus the 
word “wife” means weaver; and in the 
word itself is wrapped up a hint of earnest, 
in-door, stay-at-home occupations, as being 
fitted for her who bears this name.—AJn*. 
Trench. 

WIFE.—The Dutiful Affection of a Noble* 
man’s 

1 cannot refrain from giving one beautiful 
illustration of devoted duty and affection in 
the instance of the Countess Confalonieri. 
The moment she heard that the count was 
condemned to death, she fleii^ to Vienna, 
but the courier had already set out with the 
fatal mandate. It was midnight, but her 
agonies of mind pleaded for instant admis¬ 
sion to the empress. The same passionate 
despRtr which won the attendants, wrought 
its effect on their royal mistress. She 
hastened that moment to the emperor, and 
having succeeded, returned to the unhappy 
lady with a commutation of the sentence: 
her husband’s life was spared. But ibe 
death-warrant was on its way;—oouM she 
overtake the courier? Throwing herself 
into a conve^ce, and paying four times 
the amount for relays of horses, she never, 
it is stated, stopped or.tasted food till she 
reached the city of Milan. The ctnint was 
preparing to be led to the sCafioId; hut she 
was in time-—she had saved him. Daring 
her punfttl journey, she bad rested her 
throbbing brow upon a small pillow, which 
she bathed svith her tears, in the oonffict of 
mingled terror and hope, lest all might be 
over, 'rhis interesting memorial of conjugal 
ter demess and truth, in so fearful a momBat, 
was sent by his iudges to the coant, to show 
their aeose of his wife’s admimble condnet 
—Sir W. Tones, 
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WIFE.—The l>aty of a 

Fie, fie I tmlcnU that threatening unkind 
brow; 

And dart not scornful glances from those 
eyes 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor: 
It blots thy hrauty, as frosts bite die meads; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake 
fair buds; 

no sense is meet or amiable: 
^^Ovoman moved is like a fountain troa* 
.bled- 

Muddyi ill-seeming, thidc, bereft of beauty; 
And imile it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it: 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy 
keeper, 

Thy bead, thy sovereign; one that cares for 
thee 

And for thy maintenance; commits his 
body 

To painnil laliour, both by sea and land ; 
To watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, 

While thou liest warm at borne, secure and 
safe; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true oliedience— 
Too little payment for so great a debt: 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince. 
Even such a woman owetb to her husband; 
And when she’s firoward, peevish, sullen, 
sour. 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

1 am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for 
peace I 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway. 
Where they are bound to serve, love, and 
obey. Shakspea&e. 

WIFE.—An Ecoaomicat 

It is better to have a wife who cheapens 
ererything and buys nothing, than to be 
impoveriwed by one whose vanity will pur> 
chase everything, but whose pride will 
cheapen notliing.— Colton. 

WIFE.—Home with a 

There are who strai^ly love to roam. 
And find in wildest haunts their home; 
And eome In halls of lordly state. 

Who yet ate homeless, desolate. 

The sailor’s home is on the main, 

The warrior’s, on the tented plain, 

Thk maiden’s^ in her bower of rest. 

The fofoat’s, on lus mother's bteast— 
But wheih thou art is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

CONDSR. 
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WIFE.—A Light 

A %ht wife doth make a heavy husband. 
—Shakspeare. 

WIFE.—A Literary 

How delightful is it when the mind of the 
female is so happily disposed, and so richly 
cultivated, as to partiapate in tlie diteraiy 
avocations of her husband I It is then 
truly that the intercourse of the sexes be¬ 
comes the most refined pleasure. What 
delight, for instance, must the great Budx'us 
have tasted, even in those works which 
must have been for others a most dreadful 
labour J His wife left him nothii» to 
desire. The frequent companion of his 
studies, she brought him the books he 
required to his desk ; die collated passages 
and transcribed quotations; the same genius 
the same inclination, and the same ardour 
for literature, eminently appeared in those 
two fortunate persons. Far from withdraw¬ 
ing her husband from his studies, she was 
sedulous to animate him when he languished. 
Ever at his side, and ever assiduous; ever 
with some useful book in her hand, she 
acknowledged heraelf to be a most happy 
woman. Yet she did not neglect Ae edu¬ 
cation of eleven children. She and Budsus 
shared in the mutual cares they owed their 
progeny. Bndseus was not insensible of his 
singnlar felicity. In a letter, he represents 
himself as married to two ladies; one uf whom 
gave him children, the othei was Philo¬ 
sophy, who produced books.—I. Diskaeli. 

WIFE.—The Memory of a 

My wife I how fondly shall thy memory 

Be shrined wiihm the chamber ol my 
heart I 

Thy virtuous worth was only known to me, 

And 1 can ieel how hard it is to part: 
Farewell, sweet spirit! thou shaft ever be 

A star to guide me up to heaven aiid 
thee. Ches'i-er. 

WIFB.-«^er8onal Eminence Ascribed to a 

By the tender management of my weak¬ 
nesses, she cured the worst of them. She 
became prudent from affection ; and though 
of the most generous nature, she was tau^t 
economy and frugalirt by her love for me. 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation; 
she propp^ my weak and irresolute nature; 
she urgra my indolence to all the exertipns 
that have b^n nseful or creditable to me ; 
and she was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. To 
her I owe ndiatever I am; to her, what¬ 
ever I shall be.— Macintosh. 

WIFE.—The Pleasuros of a 

Her pleasures are in the hapinness of her 
fiunily.— Roussbav. 
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WIFE.—The Proprietiee of a 

The poprieties of a wife are to be dis¬ 
posed of by her lord, and yet all are for her 
provisions, it being a part of his need to 
refresh and supply tiers.—BP. Taylor. 

WIPE.—The Society of a 

Oh«were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, 

The desert were a pa^ise. 

If thou wert there ! 

Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen.—R. Burns. 

WIFE.—Sympathy Needed in a 

The man who is contented to live with 
.1 pretty u>«eful companion, without a mind, 
has lost in voluptuous gratifications a taste 
for more refined enjoyments. He has never 
felt the calm satisfaction that refreshes the 
patched heart like the silent dew of heaven, 
—of being beloved by one who can under¬ 
stand him. In the society of his wife he is 
still edom, unless when the man is sunk in 
the brute. The charm of life, says a grave 
philosophical reasoner, is sympathy-no¬ 
thing pleases us more than to pbserve in 
others a fellow-feeling with all the emotions 
of our own breasts.— Wolstonecropt, 

WIFE.—The Wrtuee of a 

Thy wife is a constellation of virtues; 
she’s the moon, and thou art the man in the 
moon. —Congreve. 

WILDERNESS.—A Description of a 

The wilderness was hoary, grotesque, 
and magnificently confused. It stretched 
itself, with a laige circular sweep to the 
north; and secured the orchard from in¬ 
commoding winds. Copses of hazel, and 
flowering shrubs, filled the lower spaces; 
while poplars quivered aloft in air, and 
pines pierced the clouds with their leafy 
spires. Here grew clumps of fir, clad in 
everlasting green. There stood groves of 
oak, whidi nad weaAered, for ages, the 
wintry storm. This wex^y theatre was 
intersected by a winding walk, lined with 
elms of insuperable height, whose branches, 
uniting at the top, reared a majestic arch, 
and projected a solemn shade. It is impos¬ 
sible to enter this lofty labyrinth without 
being struck with a plca»ng dread. As we 
proceed, every inflection (ufluses a deeper 
gloom, and awakens a more pensive atten- 
tipn.— J. Hervey. 

WILL.—Character Involved In the 

Our character is our will; for what we 
wenrr.-—A bp, Manning. 


WILX*.—Complianee against the 

He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still; 

Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 

For reasons to himself b^t known. 

S. Butler. 

WILL.—The Deathleunen of the 

When all else is decayed and turned into 
death, the will lives yet The will rnnfllt 
die. In the dead soul there is a Iiviitj| vKb 
even if it live to choose what is its dwdi. 
The will may be dianged, but it can be 
changed only into another will; it cannot 
cease to be.— Dr. Pusly, 

WILL.—The Freedom of the 

Where had been 
The test of faith, if the expanded arm 
Of Heaven in glory, and in power dis¬ 
played. 

Had curbed the freedom of the human 
will. 

Nor left the scoiie of choice?— Hayes. 
WILL.—Luther’s 

In the last will and testament of this 
eminent reformer, occurs the following 
remarkable passage;—" Lord God, I tkat^ 
Thee, that Thou hast been pleased to make me 
a poor and indigent man upon earth. I have 
neither house, norland, nor money, to leave 
behind me. Thou hast given me wife and 
children, whom I now restore to Thee. 
Lord, nourish, teach, and preserve them, 
as Thou hast me.” -Arvine. 

WILL.—The Need of 

In the schools of the wrestling master, 
when a boy falls he is Indden to get uo 
a^in, and to go on wrestling day by day 
tiU he has acquired strength ; and we must 
do the same, and not be like those poor 
wretches who, after one failure, stUGer them¬ 
selves to be swept along as by a torrent. 
You need but will, and it is done; but if 
you relax your efforts, you will be ruined ; 
for ruin and recovery are both from within. 
—Epictetus. 

WILL .—h Resolute 

_ I remember admiring an instance of this 
kind, in a firm, sagacious and estimable 
old man, whom 1 well knew, and who has 
long bera dead. Being on a ju^, in a 
triu of life and death, he was satis^ of 
the innocence of the prisoner; the other 
eleven were of the opposite opinion. But 
he was resolved the man should not be 
condemned; and as the first effort for pre¬ 
venting it, very properly made application 
to the minds of ms associiftes, spending 
several hours in labouring to convince 
them. But he found he made no ka- 
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pression, wUle be was exhausting the 
strength wluch it was necessary to reserve 
for another mode of operation. He then 
calmly told them that it should now he a 
trial who could endure confinement and 
famine the longest, and that they might 
be quite assured he would sooner die than 
release them at the expense of the pri¬ 
soner’s life. In this situation they spent 
about twenty-four hours; when at length 
acceded to his verdict of acquittal.— 
Fostkr. 

WILL.--The Virtues of the 

The virtues of the will are above the 
successions of time.—A bp. Manning. 

WILL, WIT, AND JUDGMENT. 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns; 
at thirty, the wit; and at forty, the judg¬ 
ment.—G ratian. 

WILLOW.—The 

A sod tree, whereof such who have Ic^t 
their love make their mourning garlands, 
and we know what exiles hung up their 
harps upon such doleful supporters. The 
twigs are pliysic to drive out the folly of 
chiUreu.— Dr. Fuller. 

WIND.—An III 

Except wind stands as never it stood, 

It is an ill wind that turns none to good. 

TO.SSER. 

WIND,—The Power and Qentlenees 
of the 

The wind it is a mystic thing, 

Wand’ring o’er ocean wide. 

And fanning all the thousand sails 
That o’er its billows glide. 

It curls the blue waves into fo.atn, 

It snaps the strongest mast. 

Then like a sorrowing thing it sighs, 
When the wild storm is pa.st. 

And yet how gently does it come 
At evening through the Ixiwers, 

As if it said a kind ** Good-night ” 

To.all the closing flowers. 

Hawksilw'. 

winds.—T he Moaning 

Amid the mighty clouds that move along. 
The moaning winds of autumn sing their 
SOSA 

And shake the red leaves from the forest 
trees; . 

And subterranean voices sneak. 

B. W. Procter. 

W 1 NDS.--Ee«d 8 Sown by the 
Arise, jre winds! ’tis now your time to blow, 
Aiid aid the work of Nature. On your wings 
6 ao 


The pregnant seeds conveyed shall plant a 
race 

Far from their native soil. 

J. Montgomery. 

WINDS.—The Whispering 

Done the tales, to bed we creep, 

By whisp’ring winds soon lull’d a.sleep. 

MAton. 

WINE.—The Abuse of 

'Tis pity wine, which Nature meant 
To man in kindness to present, 

And gave him kindly to caress. 

And cherish his frail happiness, 

Of equal virtue to renew 
His wearied mind and body too, 

.Should, like the cider-tree Eden, 

Which only grew to be forbidden, 

No sooner come to be enjoy’d. 

But th’ owner's fatally de^roy’d ; 

And that which slic for good design’d, 
Becomes the ntin of mankind. 

S. Butler. 

WINE.—The Effect of 

Before dinner, men meet with great ine¬ 
quality of understanding; and those wJio 
are conscious of their inferiority have the 
modesty not to talk : when they have drunk 
wine, every man feels himself happy, and 
loses that modesty, and grows impudent 
and vociferous; hut he is not improveil; 
he is only not sensible of his defects.—D r. 
Johnson. 

WINE.—The FaUiity of 

So Noah, when he anchor’d safe on 
The mountain’s top, his lofty haven, 

And all the passengers he bore 
Were on the new world set ashore, 

He made it next his chief design 
To plant and propagate a vine, 

Which since has overwhelm’d and drown’d, 
Far greater numbers, on dry gromid, 

Of wretched mankind, one by one, 

Than all the flood before hod dune. 

S. Butler. 

WINE.—An Opinion 

An Asiatic chief being asked his opinion 
of wine, said he thought it a juice extracted 
from women’s tongues and lions’ hearts 
for, after he had drunk enough of it, he 
could talk for ever, and fight Satan.— 
Barker. 

WINE.—The Prohibition of 

Mahomet is .said to have been led to put 
the prohibition against the use of wine 
in the Koran by an incident which occurred 
to himselfi Posing through a village one 
day, he was delighted at the merriment of 
a^erowd of persons, enjo]rtng themselves 
with drinkinm at a wedding party; but 
being obliged to return by the same way 
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next morning, he was shocked to see the 
ground, where they had been, drenched 
with blood ; and asking the cause, he was 
told that the company had drunk to excess, 
and, getting into a brawl, fell to slaughtering 
each other. From that day his mind was 
made up,—the mandate went forth from 
Allaha that no child of the Faithful should 
touch vdne, on pain of being shut out from 
the joys of Paradise. The simple truth we 
supjjose to be—^that Mahomet foresaw 
there would be no stability to the religion 
and empire he was building up, if the use 
of ardent spirits was permitted to his 
followers. — Arvine. 

WINE.— The Repressed Desire of 

Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a famous warrior overturns, 
Thou could’st repress. Milton. 

WINE.—The Spirit of 

O thou invisible spirit of wine! if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us call 
thee devil.—SilAK.SPEA.RE. 

WINNING.—The Way of 

There is a way of winning, more by love. 
And urging of the modesty, than fear ; 
Force works on servile nature.s not the free: 
lie that’s compelled to goodness, may be 
good; 

But ’tis but for that fit; where others, drawn 
By softness and example, get a habit: 

Then if they stray, but warn ’em, and the 
same 

They would for virtue do, they’ll do for 
shame. Jon son. 

WINTER.-An Address to 

I deem thee not unlovely, though thou com’st 
With a stem visage. To the tuneful bird, 
The blushing floweret, the rejoicing stream, 
'Thy discipline is harsh; but unto man 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry: 
Thy lengthened eve is full of fire-side joys. 
And deathless linking of warm heart to 
heart. 

So that the hoarse storm passes by unheard. 
Earth, robed in white, a peaceful Sabbath 
holds, • 

And keepeth silence at her Maker’s feet: 
She ceaseth from the harrowing of the 



Sigourney. 

WINTER—Described. 

Pale, rugged Winter, bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled hair be-dropp'd with icy dew; 
His ^es, adask^light, congeal’d and dead, 
His robe—a tinge of light ethereal blue! 
His train—a motley, sanguine, sable cloud. 
He limps along the russet dreary moor; 


While risii^ whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and 
loud. 

Roll the white surges to the sounding 
shore. Chattsrton. 

WINTER.—The Dreariness of 

There’s not a flower on all the hills; 

Ihe frost is on the pane.—^T ennyson. 

WINTER.—The Love of 

Though now no more the musing ear 
Delights to listen to the breeze 
That lingers o'er the greenwood shade, 

1 love thee, Winter, well. 

Sweet are the harmonies of spring, 

Sweet is the sinntner’s evening gale, 

And sweet th’ autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colour’d grove. 

And pleasant to the sober’d soul 
The silence of the wintry scene, 

When Nature shrouds herself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity.—D r. Southey. 

WINTER.—The Majesty of 

To thee 

Belong the charms of solemn majesty 
And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds arc 
blown 

By hurrying winds acro.ss the troubled sky ; 
Pensive when softer breezes faintly sigh 
Through leafless boughs, with ivy over¬ 
grown : 

Thou bast thy decorations too, although 
Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
A.S erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes Nature, till her features seem 
Like pale but lovely ones seem when we 
dream. Barton. 

WISDOM—Better than a Crown. 

Without his crown, how common-place Uie 
kingl 

The rich in wisdom need not nothing. 

Caldwell. 

WISDOM—Counterfeited. 

Tlie formalities of life do often coanter* 
feit wisdom, but never beget it—S prat. 

WISDOM—Defined. 

Wisdom consists in the choice of the 
best ends, and the use of the m(»t appro¬ 
priate means to accompli^ those endk.— 
R. Watson. 

WISDOM.—The OladocM of 

Wisdom smiles when humbled mortals 
weep: 

When sorrow wounds the breast os pleugba 
the glebe, 

631* 
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And hearts obdurate feel the softening 
shower, 

Her seeds celestial then glad Wisdom sows; 
Her golden harvest triumphs in the soil. 

Dr. £. Young. 
WISDOM.—The Hands of 
In Wisdom’s right hand is length of 
days; and in her left hand riches and ho¬ 
nour. Look to which hand yon uill, and 
you will find it full.—W. Secker. 

WISDOM.—Lessons of* 

Lessons of wisdom have never such 
power over us as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the ground-work of 
a story which eng^es the passions. Is it 
tliat we arc like m>n, and must first be 
heated before we can be wrought upon ? or, 
is tlie heart so in love with deceit, that 
where a true report will not reach it, we 
must cheat it with a fable in order to come 
at the truth ?—S terne. 

WISDOM.—The Power of 

Wtsdom can drawexpedient from obstacle, 
invention from difficulty, safety from^ danger, 
icsource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In her hands all things become 
beautiful by their adaptment, subservient 
by their use, and salutary by tlieir applica¬ 
tion.—C olton. 

WISDOM.—The Rejection of 

To reject wisdom because the person 
who communicates it is uncouth, and his 
manners are inelegant, what is it but to 
throw away the pine-apple, and assign for 
a reason the roughness of its coat?—B f. 
Horne. 

WISDOM.—Representations of 

Wisdom is a fox who, after long hunting, 
will at last cost you pains to dig out: ’tis a 
cheese, which by how much the richer, has 
the thicker, the homeUer, and the coarser 
coat, and whereof to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are best: ’tu a sack posset, 
wherein the deeper you go, you’ll find it 
the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose 
cackling we must value and consider, be¬ 
cause it is attended with an egg. But 
lastly, *tis a nut, which unless you choose 
with jttdgm'ent, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with notlung but a worm.— Dean 
Swift. 

WISDOM.—Ylie Souadeat 

He that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has attained the soundest wisdom.— 
Colton. 

wisdom.—T he Spread of 

The strong barriers which confined the 
storespf wisdom have been thrown down, 
6m 


and a flood overspreads the earth; old 
establishments ore rising, the inferior schools 
are introducing improved systems of in¬ 
struction, and good books are rendering 
every man’s fire-side a schooL From all 
these causes there is growing up an en¬ 
lightened public opinion, which quickens 
and directs the progress of every agl and 
science, and through the medium Of a free 
press, although overlooked by many, is 
now rapidly becoming the governing in¬ 
fluence of all the affairs of man.—A rnoi. 

WISDOM.—The True 

It is the way we go, the way of life; 

A drop of pleasure in a sea of pain, 

A grain of peace amid a load of strife, 

With toil and gnef, and grief aud toil 
again : 

Yea:—^bul for this ; the firm and faithful 
breast. 

Bolder than lions, confident and strong. 
That never doubts its birthright to be blest. 
And dreads iio evil while it does no 
wrong: 

This, this is wisdom, manful and seicnc; 
Towards God all penitence, and piayer, 
and trust ; 

But to the troubles of this shifting scene. 
Simply courageous and sublimely Just. 

Tufpi r. 

WISDOM.—Unsanctified 

Unsanctified wisdom is the devil’s grealeit 
tool.—C harnock. 

WISDOM AND FOLLY. 

Wisdom picparcs for the worst; but 
Folly leaves the worst for that day when it 
comes.—jl. Cecil. 

WISDOM AND LEARNING. 

Wisdom ^d learning should go hand-in- 
hand, they are so beautifully quahfied for 
mutual assistance. But it is better to have 
wisdom without learning, than learning with¬ 
out wisdom; just as it is belter to ^ rich 
without being the possessor of a mine, than 
to he the possessor of a mine without being 
rich.—C olton. 

WISH.—A Noble 

I wish not to plunder my enemy; but 
there are things I wish to take from him— 
not his honour, his wealth, or his life, but 
his ill-wUL—T asso. 

WISH.—Aa Old Maa’a 

Enough, if cleansed at last from earthly 
stain, 

My homewatd step be firm, and pure my 
evening sky. Hskschbl. 
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WISHES—Lengthen. 

Like our shadows, 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

Dr. E. Young. 

WISHES—In Regard to Wants. 

From having wishes in consequence of 
our wants, we often feel wants m ccnse- 
quenc# of our wishes.— Dr. Johnson. 

WIT.—The Acquirement of 

It is imagined that wit is a sort of in< 
explicable visitation, that it comes and goes 
with the rapidity of lightning, and that it is 
quite as unattainable as beauty or just pro* 
portion. I am so much of a contory way 
of thinking, that 1 am convinced a man 
might sit down as systematically, and as 
successfully, to the study of wit, as he 
might to the study of mathematics: and I 
would answer for it, that by giving up 
only six hours a day to being witty, he 
should come on prodigiously before raid- 
summer, so that ins friends should hardly 
know him again.— S. Smith. 

W IT.—Attempting 

I have no more pleasure in hearing a 
man attempting wit, and failing, than in 
seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch, 
and tumbling into it.—D r. Johnson. 

WIT.—The Boundaries of 

Wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries. Its success depends on the 
aptitude of others to receive impressions; 
and that as some bodies, indissoluble by 
heat, can set the furnace and crucible at 
dehonce, there are minds upon which the 
rays of ikney may lie pointed without effect, 
and whidi no fire of sentiment can agitate 
or exalt— Dr. Johnson. 

WIT—Defined by Wit. 

What is wit? Wit is a two-edged sword, 
sharp and polished, and of course of a good 
tem^r. It is not every blade that is a wit, 
for many lack a pointy who in their own 
opinion are particttlarl}r sharp/ Perhaps, 
too, as it exalts a man, it may he caUed a 
raiser (razor), and requires a skilful hand in 
the handling; for to cut one’s own fingers 
would be folly—in the extreme; and to 
wound others who are unskilled in the 
weapon, or unarmed, would render one’s 
conduct (like the wounded) defenaltss. 
Some would-be wits — mere unfledged 
witling — imagine that they diow their 
sense by havii^ all the talk to themselves ; 
this is by no means saund-wesatt notwith¬ 
standing the noise. Soch youths might 
be invdoable to an attorns as et^mssmg 
clezks: although, perhaps, their skul would 


be shown more in loords than deeds. What 
is wit, then ? The essence of good sense, 
distill^ by the fire of true genius; and 
the test is—that, like a reverend Doctog, 
of Divinity, it will hear—H.' 
Willis. 

WIT.—The Growth of 

Wit must grow like fingers. If it be taken 
from others, ’tis like plums stuck upon 
block thorns; there tihey are for a wmle, 
but they come to nothing.— Sllden. 

WIT—Lleth in Different Things. 

Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a 
known story, or in seasonable application 
to a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale: sometimes it playetn in worus and 

E hrases, taking advantam from the am- 
iguity of their sense, or uie affinity of their 
sound: sometimes it is wrapped up in a 
dress of humorous expression : sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude : some¬ 
times it lodgeth in a sly question, in a smart 
aaswer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or 
cleverlyvctorting an olgection: sometimes 
it is couched in a boldsweme or speech, in 
a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconcil¬ 
ing of contradictions, or in acute uonseuse: 
bonielim'^s a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a 
mimical look or gesture passeth for it: 
sometimes an affrated simplicity, sometimes 
a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being ; 
sometimes it nseth only from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange, sometiillMimita a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to 
pose: often it consisteth in one hardly 
knows what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccount¬ 
able and inexplicable, being answerable to 
the numbeiless rovings of uncy o^d wind¬ 
ings of language.— Dr, Barrow. * 

WIT.—The Needs of a 

If he who has little wit needs a master 
to inform his stupidity, he who has much 
frequently needs ten to keep in check his 
worldly wisdom, which might otherwise, 
like a high-mettled charger, toss him to the 
ground.—ScRlVER. 

WIT.—The Pungency of 

Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; it is a 
most sharp sauce.-^UAKSPEARE. 

WIT,—The Restraint of 

Wit, like hunger, will he with great 
difficulty restrains from falling on vice and 
ignorance where there is great plenty and 
variety of food.— Fielding. 
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WIT—Rewarded. 

Wit is one of the few things which has 
1 )een rewarded more often than it has been 
defined. A certain bishop said to his 
chaplain—“ What is wit ? ” The chaplain 

replied—“The rectory of B-is vacant; 

give it to me, and that will be ivit.” 
“ Prove it,” said his lordship, “ and jfou 
shall have it.” “ It would be a good thing 
well applied,” rej,oincd tile chaplain.— 
Colton. 

WIT—Wrongly Directed. 

Your wit makes wise things foolish; when 
we greet 

With eyes best seeing heaven’s fiery eye, 

By light we lose light: your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things 
but poor. Skakspeake. 

WIT AND JUDGMENT. 

Wit is brushwood, judgment timber: the 
one gives the greatest flame, the other yields 
the durablest heat; and both meeting make 
the best fire.— Overbury. 

WIT AND WISDOM. 

Wit and wisdom differ: wit is upon the 
sudden turn, wisdom is in bringing about 
ends.—S eluen. 

WITCH.—Herbs Supposed to give 
Pdwer to the 

Here’s monk’s-bood, that breeds fever in 
the blood; 

that makes men 

shake them with 

And meadow-saffron and black hellebore, 
That rack the nerves and puff the skin with 
dropsy s 

And bitter-sweet, and briony, and eye- 
bright, 

That causes eruptions, nose-bleed, rheuma¬ 
tisms : 

I know them, and the places where they 
hide 

In field and meadow; and I know their 
■■ secrets, 

And gather them, because they give me 
power 

Over all men and women. Armed with 
these, 

I am stronger than the captain with his 
sword. 

And ridier than the merdumt with his 
money, 

And wiser than the scholar with his books, 
Mightier than ministers and magistrates. 
With all the fear and reverence that attend 
them 1 LoNOPEiiow, 
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tshade, 
will 


convulsions: 


WITCH.—The Hut of the ^, 

It is a dreaty and deserted spot, hedged 
round by a circle of evil rumours, through 
which nothing but despair dare penetrate. 
—G. GILFILLAN. 

WITCH.—The Qualities of the 

A borderer between earth and hejl, her 
qualities arc rather those of the former than 
of the latter.—G. Gilptli.an. 

WITCH.—The Voice of the 

At length in murmurs hoarse her Voice was 
heal'd ; — 

Her voice beyond all plants, all magic, 
fear’ll, 

And by the lowest Stygian goos revered : 
Her gabbling tongue a mutteiing tone con- 
lounds, 

Discordant, and unlike to human sounds; 

It seem’d of dogs the bark, of wolves the 
howl; 

The doleful screcchings of the midnight 
owl; 

The hiss of snakes, the hungry lion’s roar ; 
The sound of billows beating on the shore; 
The groan of winds among the leafy wood. 
And burst of thunder from the rending 
cloud, 

’Tw’as these, all these in one.—R owe. 
WITCHCRAFT.—A Just Designation of 

Witchcraft we may justly designate high 
treason a^inst Divine Majesty, a direct 
revolt against the infinite pWer of God. 
—Duther. 

WOE.—GuiltleBB 

Beside one deed of guilt, how blest is 
guiltless woe 1 —Lvtton. 

WOE.—The Luxury of 

Weep on ; and, as thy sorrows flow. 

I’ll taste the luxury of woe.—T. MooRE. 

WOES.—Companionship in 

Companionship in woes gives alleviation, 
even though it be tKfit of an enemy.— 
Calderon. 

WOES.—Painting 

He best can paint them who shall feel 
them most—P ope. 

WOMAN.—A Beautiful ‘ ! 

like 

A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceedingly beantifnl 1 
And so came worshippers; and rank bow’d 
down 

And breathed upon her heart-strings with 
the breath 

Of pride, and bcamd her ibrdiead gor- 
geovsly 
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With dr-'ding scorn, and gave unto her 
step 

A majestT—os if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted 
her! 

And so die grew to woman—^her mere 
look 

Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her 
hand 

Th’ ambition of a kingdom ! 

N. P. Willis. 

WOMAN.—The Eye of 
ITie artillery of her eye.—A. CowLEY. 

WOMAN.—The Fall of 

If once she falls, it is the fall of Lucifer. 
—Colton. ' 

WOMAN.—The Piret 

More lovely than a vision brought 
Prom out the fairy realms of thought; 
Serene and silent with a grace 
Divinely breathed o’er form and face. 

In full array of love and light. 

That dazzl^ his adoring sight. 

By soul and sense to be revered. 

The Angel of the World appear’d I 
Then what a starry welcome rang 1 
Each orb an hymeneal sang, 

While shape.s unutterably bright 
Prom heaven gazed down with new delight, 
When first the ground a woman trod, 

Just moulded by the hand of God! 

Around her Uieast, in wreathy play 
Her locks like braided sunbeams lay; 

And limbs unveil’d a radiance cast 

Of purity, as on she pass’d 

Amid the bloom and balm of flowers. 

That cluster’d round Elysian bowers: 

The bird and breeze together blent 
Their notes in mildest longuishment; 

The sun grew brighter as he shed 
His ^oiy round her living head,— 

As if no orb of space were free 
From one fine spell ot sympathy, 

When woman rose upon the scene. 
Creation’s fair and fiutUless queen. 

R. Montgomery. 

WOMAN.—The Greatest 

Shortly after my return firom the conquest 
of Italy, 1 was accosted by Madame de 
Stael, at a grand entertainment given by 
M, Talley.und. She asked me in the 
midst of a laig' '‘'*de who was the greatest 
woman in the world. I looked at her, and 
coldly replied—“ She, Madame, who has 
borne the greatest number of children.— 
NaroLEON I. 

WOMAN—at Home. 

One of the most hallowed, and lovely, 
and beautiful sights in our world is—woman 


at home; dischaising, with all the meek* 
ness of wisdom, toe various duties of wife, 
mother, and mistress, with an ordet that 
nothing is allowed to disturb, a patience 
which nothing can exhaust, an aflfection 
which is never ruffled, and a perseverance 
that no difficulties can interrupt, and no 
disappointments arrest.—^J. A. James. 


WOMAN.—The Honour of 


Woman’s honour 

Is nice as eimine,—^will not bear a soil 

Dryden. 

WOMAN—not Intcllactaally ,Equal 
to Man. 


Woman, sister I there are some things' 
which you do not execute as well as ybor 
brother—man; no, nor ever will. Pamon 
me, if I doubt whether you will ever pro* 
dace a great poet from your choira, or a 
Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael Anj^lo, 
or a meat philosopher, or a great scholar. 
By v^ch last is meant, not one vdio de* 
pends simply on on infinite memory, bnt 
aUm on an infinite and electrical power of 
combination ; bringing together from the 
four winds, l&e the angel of the resurrec¬ 
tion, what else were dust from dead men’s 
bones, into die unity of breathing life. If 
you can create youi^ves into any of these 
grand creators, why have you not?—T. D» 
Quincey. 
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WOMAN.—A Jealous 
The venom damours of a jealous woman 
Poisqn more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

SHAKSgEARE. 

WOMAN.—The Love of 
Love is the very essence 
existence. It is the exigency of her soul— 
the very law of her being; a law whidi 
nothing can ever hinder her from obeying. 
—Monod. 

WOMAN—a Ministering Angel. 

O woman 1 in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 
By the light qniverfa^ aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the torn, 
A ministering an^ thou I 

SirW. Scott, 

WOMAN.—The Obedience of 

To be man’s tender mate was woman 


bom,— 

And, m obeying nature, she best serves' 
The purposes cj Heaven.—SciilLLBfu 

WOMAN.—The Office of 


4 1 < 


Her office there to rear, to tead^ 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to kdt 
The generations each with each. 

'rSNNVSOH, 
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WOMAN. —Religion the Panoply of 
Rdigtonis indeed woman’s panoply; and 
no one who wishes her happiness would 
divest her of it; no one who appreciates her 
virtues would weaken their best security.— 
Sakdford. 

WOMAN.—Respect Paid to 
Among men of sense and liberal polite¬ 
ness, a woman who has successfully cultivat¬ 
ed her mind, without diminishing the gentle¬ 
ness and proprie^ of her manners, is always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention 
bordering upon enthusiasm.— S. Smith. 

WOMAN.—Silence In 

Silence in woman is like speech in man ; 

Deny it who can. J on son. 

WOMAN.—The Smilee of 

A woman has two smiles that an angel 
might envy:—the smile that accepts the 
lover before the wosds are uttered, and the 
smile that lights on the first-bom baby, and 
assures it of a mother’s love.— Uauuu# 
TON. 

WOMAN.—A Talkative 

Oh I rid me of this torture quickly there. 
My madam with the everlasting voice I 
The bells in time of pestilence ne’er made 
Like noi.se, as were in that perpetual 
motion! 

^ -tMi. All m;y house 

But now stream’d like a bath with her thick 
breath; 

A lawyer could not have heard, nor scarce 
Another woman; such a hail of words 
She has let fall 1 Jonson. 

WOMAN.—The Tears of 

I shall weep, and thou wilt turn away 
From woman’s tears; yet they are woman’s 
wealth. P. J. Bailey. 

WOMAN.—The TeaderaeBs of 

This is so characteristic of the female 
heart, that an unfeeling woman is univer¬ 
sally considered a Ubef upon her sex.—J. 
A. JAMES. 

WOMEN.—The Coutace of 

There is a branch of general education 
which is not thought at all necessary for 
women; as regards which, indeed, it is 
well if they are not brought op to culti¬ 
vate the opposite. Women are not taught 
to be conmgeoiu. Indeed, to some per¬ 
sons, couraM may semn as armecessary for 
women os Latin or Greek. Yet tirere are 
fcw titings that would tend to make women 
happSer In themselves, and more acceptable 
to those with whom they live, than courage. 


There are many women of the present day, 
sensible women in other things, whose 
panic-terrors are a frequent source of dis¬ 
comfort to themselves and those around 
them. Now, it is a great mistake to imagine 
that hardness must go with courage; and 
that the blbom of gentleness and sympathy 
must all be rubbed off by that vigour of 
mind which mves presence of mind, enables 
a person to be usml in peril, and makes 
the desire to assist overcome that sickliness 
of sensibility which can only contemplate 
distress and difficulty. So far from courage 
being unfeminine, there is a peculiar grace 
and dignity in those bein^ who have 
little active power of attack or defence, 
passing through danger with amoral courage 
which is equd to that of the strongest. We 
see this in great things. We perfectly ap¬ 
preciate the sweet and noble dignity of an 
Anne Boleyn or a Mary Queen of Scots. 
We sec that it is grand for these delicately- 
bred, high-nurtured, helpless personages to 
meet death with a silence and a confidence 
like his own. But there would be a similar 
dignity in women’s bearing small terrors 
With foititude. There is no beauty in fear. 
It is a mean, ugly, disheveled creature. 
No statue can be made of it that a woman 
would wish to see herself like.— Helps. 

WOMEN.—The Hair of 

The hair is the finest ornament women 
have. Of old, virgins used to wear it loo.se, 
except when they were in mourning.— 
Lotubr. 

WOMEN.—The KiudnesB of 

I have observed that women in all coun¬ 
tries are civil, tender, obliging, and humane. 
I never addressed myself to them, in the 
language of decency and friendship, with¬ 
out receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
With man it has often been otherwise; 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhos¬ 
pitable Denmark—through honest Sweden 
and frozen Lapland—rgde and churlitii Fin* 
land—unprincipled Russia, and the wide- 
spread regions of the vranderit^ Tartar,— 
it hungry, cold, dry, web or sick, the wo¬ 
men have ever be« friendly to me, and 
uniformly so. And to add to this virtue— 
so worthjr the appellation of benevolence— 
these actions have been performed in so free 
and kind a manner, t^t if I was dry 1 
drank the sweetest draught, and if hungry, 
ate the coarsest morsel with a double relisL 
—Ledvard. 

WOMEN.—Learned 

Sir Anthtmy Cooke, the tutor of Edward 
VL, had his daughters so carefully in- 
stmeted, that tiiey became proficients in 
literature; but net the less celebrated as 
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mothers of families, conductiug their house¬ 
holds with admirable discretion. Katharine, 
who became Lady Killigrew, wrote Latin 
hexameters and pentameters. ^ Mildred, the 
wife of Lord Burleigh, is described by Roger 
Ascham as the best Greek scholar among 
tlie young women of England, Lady Jane 
Grw always excepted. Anne, the mother 
of FWeis Bacon, was distinguished both 
as a linguist and a theologian. She corre¬ 
sponded in Greek with Bishop Jewell, and 
translated his Apologise” from the Latin 
Bt> correctly, that neither he nor Archbishop 
Parker could suggest a single alteration. 
She also translated a series of sermons 
on fate and freewill, from the Tuscan.— 
J. Johnson. 

WOMEN.—The Lot of 

In great crises it is women's special lot 
to soften our misfortunes.— Nafoleun I. 

WOMEN.—The Melancholy of 

God has mode us with strong passions 
and little wisdom. To inspire the notion 
that infallible vengeance will be the con¬ 
sequence of every little deviation from our 
duty, is to encourage melancholy and de¬ 
spair. Women have often ill-hcalth and 
irritable nerves; they want, moreover, that 
strong coercion over the fancy which judg¬ 
ment exercises in the minds of men : hence 
they are apt to cloud their minds with 
scerLt fears and superstitious presentiments. 
—.S. Smith. 

WOMEN.—The Seasons of 

We women have four seasons like the year: 
Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 
When the heart laughs within us for sheer 

joy; 

Ere yet we know what love Ls, or the ill 
Of being loved by those whom we love not: 
Summer is when we love and are beloved. 
And seems short; from its very splendour 
seems 

To p^s the quickest; crowned with flowers 
it flics: 

Autumn, when some young thing with tiny 
hands, 

And rosy cheeks, and flossy tendrilled locks, 
1> wantoning about us day and night: 

And winter is when those we love have 
perished; 

For the heart ices them. —P, J. Bailey. 

WOMEN.—The Strength of 

'Tis a powerful lex; they were too 
strong for the fint, the strongeit, and the 
wisest, man that Wras; tltey must needs be 
strong when me hair of a woman can 
draw more than a hundred pah of oxen! 
—Howell. 


WOMEN.—Wit la 

Wit in women is a jewel, which, un* 
like all others, borrows lustre from its 
setting, rather than bestows it; since no¬ 
thing is so easy as to fancy a very beau¬ 
tiful woman extremely witty.— Colton. 

WONDERS—Everywhere. 

Think not the things most wonderful 
Are those beyond our ken,— 

For wonders are around the paths, 

The daily paths of men. 

IIawkshaw. 

WONDERS OP THE WORLD.—The 
Seven 

The first was a colossal statue of brass at 
Rhodes, which was dedicated to the sun. 
It was twelve years in making, and cost 
tiiree hundred tments, or about ninety-seven 
thousand pounds of our money. It was 
seventy cubits in height, and stood directly 
across the harbour. Its thumbs were so 
l.aige, that a man could not clasp one of 
them with both his arms, and its legs were 
spread but to such a distance, that ^ins of 
large size could sail between them. In its 
left hand it held a lighthouse, for the direc¬ 
tion of mariners; and in its right, a dart, 
apparently ready to be dischaiged at an^ 
intruder. Fifty years after its erection, it 
was thrown dowm by an earthquake ; and 
about nine centuries subsequentV, the old 
metal was purchased by a Jew, who loaded^ 
nine hundred camels with it. Seemsd: the 
Pyramids of Egypt, three of which stiU 
rcmiln. The first has a square base, six 
hundred and sixty fleet each way, and is five 
hundred feet high. It is m^e of great 
stones, the least of which is thirty feet in 
height. It took three hundred and sixty 
thousand men twenty yeais to complete it 
The other two ore a little smaller, and attract 
the admiration of the spectator. Some sup¬ 
pose they were built by the Israelites during 
their captivity ; but llu opinion cannot be 
correct, as we read that they were employed 
in making bricks. Third: the walls of the 
city of Babylon, built by Queen Semiramiii. 
I'faey formed an exact square, were sixty 
miles in circumference, two hundred feet ia 
hdght, and fii'ty in breadth, so that six 
chariots could travel upon them abreast. 
Fourth: the 'I'emple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
which was a uork of the greatest magnifi¬ 
cence. The riches within were immense ; 
and the godde s was worshipped with great 
solemnity. It took two hundred and twenty 
years in its completion, though aU Am was 
employe!! It was supports by one htm- 
dr^ and twenty-seven pillars of beautiful 
Parian marble, each of a single shaft, and 
raised by as many kings> Each pillar was 
vxijT feet in hei^t, thirty-seven of them 
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being engraven. The beams and doors 
were made of cedar, and the rest of the 
timber was cypress. The image of the god¬ 
dess was made of ebony: it was burnt by 
Erostratus, an obscure individual, one hun- 
dr^ and ten years after, on the same day that 
Alexander the Great was bc^m. Fifth: the 
royal palace of Cyrus, king of Media. It 
was built by Memnon, who was as prodigal 
in expense as he was skilful in building. It 
is asserted that he actually cemented the 
stones with gold! Some are inclined to 
give the preference to the Temple of Solo¬ 
mon, at Jerusalem, as a superior edifice. 
Sixth: the statue of Jupiter Olympus, in 
the city of Olympia. It was of prodigious 
size, made of ivory, and carved with the 
greatest art by Phidias, a noted sculptor. 
Sez’Mth, the mausoleum, or sepnlclire of 
Mausolus, king of Caria, built by his queen, 
Artemisia, of the most beautiful marble. 
The workmanship was splendid in tlie ex¬ 
treme ; it was aixty-three feet in length, 
four hundred iu circumference, and thirty- 
five in height, surrounded by thirty-six 
columns of the most superb workmanship. 
This has been acknoulcdged by some, as 
one of the seven wonders, w'hilst others think 
that the light-house of Alexandria ought to 
have the preference. This was a tower of 
white marble, nearly four hundred feet in 
height, with magnificent galleries, and mir¬ 
rors of enormous size. On the top was an 
immense lantern, with a light constantly 
burning, so that ships could perceive it at a 
distance of a hundrra miles.—L oaring. 

WOOD.—-Midnight in a 

In such a place as this, at such an hour,— 
If ancestry can be in aught believed,— 
Descending spirits have convers^ with 
man, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

Home. 

WOODMAN.—The 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving uncon- 
oem’d 

The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the 
axe 

And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 
From morn till eve his solitary task : 
Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with pointed 
ears 

And tail cropp'd short, half lurcher and half 
cur, 

His dog attends him. Cowper. 

WOODS.—The Quiet of the 

The rich autumtul woods, 
With their innumerable shades and colour¬ 
ings, 

Are^ like a silent instrument at rest;— 

A sUent instrument whereon the wind 
Hath long foigoi to play 1 Hovsemak. 


WOOLSACK.-The Term— 

This term originated in the fact that wool 
being at the time the staple commodity of 
the land, it was considered proper that a 
dignitary so high as the Lord Chancellor 
should be seated thereon.— E. Davies. 

WORD.—The Capability of a e 

A single word is often a concentrated 
poem, a little grain of pure gold, capable 
of being beaten out into a broad extent of 
gold lesd.—A bp. Trench. 

WORDS.—The Abuse of 

One of the most powerful instruments of 
vice—the most fatal of all its poisoiit'd 
weapons—is the abuse of words, by which 
good and bad feeling are blended together, 
and its deformity concealed, from an ap¬ 
parent alliance to some proximate virtue. 
Prodigality and dissipation, are liberality 
and High spirit; covetousness, frugalitv; 
flattery, good breeding. As society ad¬ 
vances ill civilization, the power of this 
engine docs not diminish. To give haish 
deeds soft names is one of the evils of re¬ 
finement. Ill preventing this confusion — 
in preventing inis abuse of words—in sus* 
taining a high tone of moral feeling, by 
giving harsh names to harsh deeds, the 
preservation of the boimdaries betweiMi 
vittuc and vice mamly depends.— Lady 
Montagu. 

WORDS.—The Definition of 

Definition of words ha.s been commonly 
called a mere exercise of grammarians ; but 
when we come to consider the innumerable 
murders, proscriptions, massacres, and tor¬ 
tures, wliich men have inflicted on each other 
from mistaking the meaning of words, the 
exercise of definition certainly begins to 
assume rather a more dignified aspect.— 
S. Smith. 

WORDS.—Fair 

Throughout the world, if it were sought, 
Fair words enough a man shall find; 
They be so cheap, they cost right nought; 

liieir substance is but OQ\y wind: 

But well to say, and so to mean. 

That sweet accord is seldom seen. 

Wyatt. 

WORDS.—Familiar 

Familiar in his mouth as household words. 

• Skakspeare. 

WORDS.—Kind 

Sweet as refreshing dews or summer 
showers, 

To the long-parcbing thirst of drooi»ng 
flowers; 
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Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains; 
And soft as trickling balm to bleeding 
pains, 

Are thy kind words. Gav. 

WORDS.—Last 

Lord, have mercy upon me, and take my 
spirif.—EnwARD VT. 

Glory be to tlie Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost.— Bede. 

This is the last of earth; I am content. 
—J. Q. Adams. 

I leave my body to the grave, and my 
soul to the great Perhaps. X am taking a 
step in the dark.—II obues. 

1 have sent for you that you may see how 
a Christian can die.— Addison. 

Thank Cod, I have done my duty!— 
Lord Nelson. 

I wish I had the power of writing for 
you, I would de-scribe how pleasant it is to 
die! —Ur. Cullen. 

Head of the army !— Napoi.eon I. 

Douglas, in a little time you will be a 
duke, but I sliall be a king.— Duke of 
Hamilton. 

Our God is the God from whom cometh 
salvation.— Luther. 

I liave such sweet thoughts.—PRINCE 
Albert. 

1 have finished my work; I am longing 
for rest.—B ickersteth. 

We shall this day light such a candle, by 
God's grace, in England, as I trust sliall 
never be put out.— Bp. Latimer. 

Glory, glory dwclleth in Immanuel's 
land 1 —Rutherford 

Give me more laudanum, that I may not 
think of eternity and of what is to come. 
—Mirabeau. 

My peace hath been like a river. Blessed 
be Ck>d that I was ever born 1 —Hai.y- 
BURTON. 

Come quickly, O Death ! for fear that at 
last I should forget myself.— Antoninus. 

I die in full reliance on the perfect atone¬ 
ment made by our Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the cross. —Bp. Jeune. 

God bless you.—BURKE. 

My dear LoM, help and keep Thy ser- 
vaant.—E. Fry. 

More praise still. Oh, help me to praise 
Him !— JANBWAY. 

1 must sleep now.—B yron. 

O Death 1 thou dost not trouble my 
designs; thou accomplisbest them Haste 
thee, O favourable Death!— Bp. Bossuet. 

Almost well.— Baxter. 

1 take a step in the dark, but not into the 
dark—CowPER. 

To Jesus Christ I commend my soul.— 
Anns Boleyn. 

1 have ever been their friend.—C obbett. 


Thank God for giving me this pain. How 
thankful I am that my head is untouched i 
Dr. Arnold. 

Farewell! farewell!—^J. Wesley. 

This hand hath oifendra —this unworthy 
right hand 1—Abp. Cranmer. 

My lovely flowers !—Richter. 

There is no salvation but in the sacrifice 
of the Lamb of God.—D r. Johnson. 

Ilow pure and lovely is the sky ! I hope 
the Almighty will receive me there.— 
Rousseau. 

I bless God I have inward supports.—M. 
Henry. 

God preserve the Emperor I— Haydn. 

My God!—O glorious words! 

J. Howard. 

We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the parly.—G ainsborough. 

In life and in death I am the Lord’s.—E. 
Irving. 

This is as it should be.—^J errold. 

O God, pardon my sin& Yes! I come 
among my fellow-labourers on high.— 
Mahomet. 

I.et me hear once more those notes- so 
long my solace and delight.—M ozar'P. 

I know that all things on earth must have 
an end, and now I am come to mine.—S ir 
J. Reynolds. 

All is dark and doubtful.—G ibbon. 

None but Christ—none but Christ.— 
Lamberx. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, you may now 
retire, and con.sider your verdict.— JUDGE 
Tenterden. 

The battle’s fought, aud the victory is 
won for ever. I am going to bathe in an 
ocean of purity, and tenevolence, and 
happiness to all eternity !— Dr. Fayson. 

More light!— Goethe. 

Heaven 1 —Mrs. Davies. 


WORDS.—picturesque 

A collection of picturesque words, found 
among our ancient writers, would constitute 
a precious supplement to the history of our 
language. Far more expressive than our 
term of executioner is their solemn one of 
the deathsman—than onr vagabond their 
scatheling—than our idiot or lunatic their 
moonling.— I. Disraeli. 

WORDS.—The Power of 

Worls have wings, and os soon as their 
cage, the 

Month, is open’d, ont they fly, and mount 
beyond 

Our teach, and past recovery t like lightning 
They can’t be stop!, but break their passage 
through 

The smallest crannies, and penetrate 

fi|»9 
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Sotoetimes the thickest walls ; their nature’s 
as 

Expansive as the light.—N evils. 
WORDS.—Smooth 

Smooth words persuade us that we are 
much cleverer, or better, or better-looking, 
than we really are; and if they do not quite 
.succeed in doing so, they at least put us 
into a good humour with ourselves. If we 
sift the matter, we shall find that God has 
implanted in us all a most powerful and 
useful moral agent, called love of approba¬ 
tion or praise ; and that a compliment is 
very like the real and genuine thing, which 
even the veriest Timon amongst us like.s. 
If used for base purposes, it is ba.se; if 
u.sed for simple good-humour and good-na¬ 
ture, it is one of the most delightfm things 
in the world.— Kriswell. 

WORDS.—Sweet 

And when she spake 

Sweete wordes like dropping honey she did 
shed. 

And ’twixt the perles and rubins softly 
brake 

A silver sound, that he.ivcnly mitsicke 
seem’d to make. Si>s:nser. 

WORDS.—Use In Relation to 

Use may revive the obsoletest words, 

And banish those that now aA; most 
vogue; 

Use is the judge, the 'law, and rule of 
speech. Roscummon. 

WORK—AecompliBhed by Apostles and 
Prophets. 

I question if there was one apostle among 
the twelve who could mt do a good day's 
work. One can du better than Jonah, for 
he can make a tent; another can drag a net 
over-full of fishes so skilfully that the net is 
not broken; another surely knew some¬ 
thing of the work of husbandry, if not by 
settled occupation, yet by occasional per¬ 
sonal endeavours, else he could hardly 
describe to us so feelingly the "long 
patience of the husbandman ’’ in waiting for 
the precious fruits of the earth. Tlie pro- 

J ihets—don’t you see Elijah, taU, strong, 
earless ; a splendid instance of incarnate 
capability and human completeness, run¬ 
ning before Ahab’s chariot, standing on the 
wild rocks of Horeb, while the annd waves 
his mantle and plays with hb locks ? And 
Elisha at the plough ? And Amos dressing 
hb qrcamore-tree and keeping his cattle ? 
And Jonah working at ms booth beside 
Nineveh? Work of every kind is kingly, 
if men knew how to do it well The pride 
that desses Ub beggarly.—Da. Raluiuh. 


WORK.—Delighting in 

Apart from all merely natural aids, apart 

I from those chances of rising in the world, 
of professional, or literary, or artistic db- 
t'nction, there is no greater blessing for a 
man than to have acquired that healthy and 
happy instinct which leads him to take 
diaight in his work for the work’s sq^e.— 
Lord Stanley. 

WORK.—OeniuB must 

. Richanl Burke being found in a reverie 
shortly after an extraordinary display of 
powers in Parliament, and being questioned 
by a friend as to the cause, replied:—“ I 
have been thinking how Edmund has con¬ 
trived to monopolize all the talents of his 
family; but then again, I remember, when 
we were at play he was always at work. ” 
The force of tliLs anecdote is increased by 
the fact that Richard Burke was considered 
not inferior in natural talents to his brother; 
yet the one rose to greatness, while the other 
died comparatively obscure.— Mrs. Bal¬ 
four, 

I WORK.—The Grandeur of 

Pray learn to understand how all woik 
has in it a spiritual clement;—how the 
meanest thing on earth has a divine side; 
how all temporary forms include essences 
that are to be eternal. Whatevef be the 
mcaniie.ss of a man’s occupation, he may 
tlischcrge and prosecute it on principles 
common to him with Michael or Gabriel, or 
any of the highest spirits of heaven 1— 
Binney. 

WORK.—Nature Developed by 

No doubt hard work is a great police- 
agent. If everybody were worked from 
morning till night, and then carefully locked 
up, the register of crimes might be greiily 
diniini-lu'd. But what would become of 
human nature ? Where would be the room 
for growth in such a system of things? It 
is through sorrow anf^ mirth, plenty and 
need, a variety of passions circumstances, 
and tempt.'xtions, even through sin und 
misery, that meu’s natures are developed.— 
Helps. 

WORK.—Tired in 

I am often tired in, but never of, my 
work.—WaiTFiELU. 

[ 

I WORKERS.—Hard 

What was it but labour that enabled 
Ileyne, of Gottingen, the son of a poor 
weaver, to become one of the greatest 
classical scholars ;—that enabled Akenside, 
the son of a butcher, to write “The Pleas¬ 
ures of the Imagination ; ’’—Arkwright the 
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barber to become Sir Richard Arkwright, justification in the s^ht of mcn.—WHlT^ 
inventor of the spinning jenny;—Beattie field. 

the schoolmaster to become rrofessor of 


Moral Philosophy ;—Prideaux to become 
the Bishop of Winchester from Iieing the 
assistant in the kitchen at Exeter CoUege; 
—^Edmond Saunders the errand lad to be¬ 
come Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench ;—Jonson the common 
bricklayer to become Ben Jonson thefamous; 
—Adrian VI. to rise to his great Fame as a 
scholar from being a poor lad in the streets, 
who for want of other convenience had to 
read by the lamps in the church porches;— 
Parkes the grocer’s, and IJavy the apothe¬ 
cary’s apprentice, to become so celebrated 
as chemists;—Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean oi 
Carlisle and Professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, to rise from the humble posi¬ 
tion of a weaver; and White, who was also 
a weaver, to become Professor of Arabic 
at Oxford ;->-Ilunter the cabinet-maker to 
attain the first rank among anatomists? 
Incredible labour enabled Demosthenes to 
become the greatest orator of antiquity. 

* ‘ The Economy of Human Life ” and ‘' The 
Annual Register” were the production of 
Dodsley, who by labour raised himself from 
the position of a weaver and a footman. 
Labour enabled Falconer, the barber’s son, 
to write his celebrated poem of “The Ship¬ 
wreck.’^ The editor of “The Quarterly 
Review,” Gifford, acquired the needed 
capability from being a cabin-boy and shoe¬ 
maker’s apprentice; Haydn, the son of a 
poor Cartwright, to become the eminent 
musical composer; Johnson, through sick¬ 
ness and poverty, to become the immortal 
linguist; Jeremy Taylor, a barber’s son, 
to become theologian and prelate; Barry, 
from a working mason, to become the re¬ 
nowned painter. Dr. Livingstone has at¬ 
tained his celebrity from being a “piecer” 
in a factory. Indeed, if we read the lives 
of distinguished men in any department, 
we find them celebrated for the amount of 
labour they could perform. There is no 
exception to this rule even in the military 
profession. Julius Csesar, Henry IV. of 
France, Washington, Napoleon, and Wd- 
lington, were all renowned as hard workers. 
We read how many days they conld support 
the fatignes of a march; how many hours 
they spent in the field, in the cabinet, in the 
court; how many secretaries they k^t em¬ 
ployed ;~in short, how hard they worked. 
Superficial thinkers are ready to cry ottt-> 
“ Miracles! ” True; but ihey are miracles 
of industry and of labour.—-Jw Johnson. 

WORKS.—Oeod 

Good works have thdr proper place. 
They justify our faitk^ though not our 
fermui they follow it, and evidence our 


WORKS.—Great 

Great works, undertaken for ostentation* 
miss of their end, and turn to the author’s 
shame; if not, the transitions of time wear 
out their engraved names, and they last not 
much longer than Caligula’s bridge over 
the Bajie. What is become of the Mauso¬ 
leum, or the ship-bestriding Colossus? 
Where is Marcus Scaurus’s Theatre, the 
bituminated walls of Babylon? and how 
little rests of the Egyptian Pyramids i And 
of these, how divers are the reports given of 
their builders—some ascribing them to ones 
some to another 1 — Fbltham. 

WORLD.—Canyinff the 

In the morning, we carry the world like 
Allas; at noon, we stoop and bend beneath 
it; and at night, it crushes us flat to the 
ground.—II. W. BEECilEK. 

WORLD.—The Chiietian and the 

The bird of pamdise, which has such a 
dower of exquisitely beautiful feathers, can¬ 
not fly with the vind; if it attempt to do 
so, the current, being much swifter than its 
flight, so ruffles its plumage as to impede 
its progress, and finally to taminate it: it 
is therefore compelled to fly against the 
wind, which keeps its feathers in their 
place, and thus it gains the place where it 
would be. So the Christian must not at¬ 
tempt to go with the current of a sinful 
world; if ne does, it will not only hinder, 
but end his religious progress; but he must 
go against it, and then every effort of his 
soul will su^y be upward, heavenward, 
Godward.— Dr. Davies. 

WORLD.—Dissatisfied with the 

When I reflect upon what I have seen, 
what X have heard, what I have done, I 
can hardly persuade myself that all that 
ftivolous huny and bustle and pleasure of 
the world had any reality; and 1 look on 
what has passed as one of those wild 
dreams which opium occasions, and I by 
no means wish to repeat the nauseous dose 
for the sake of the fugitive illusion.— 
Chesterfield. 

WORLD.—The Pour Quarten of the 

Europe derives its name from Europt^ 
daughter of Agenor, king of Pheenida. 
Asia, from Asia, the wife of Prometheus 
and daughter of Oceanus. Africa, from 
Opliir, the grandson of Abraham. America^ 
from Amencus Vetputius.—E. Davies. 
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WORLD.—Good and Evil In the 

There is good in the world, and there is 
evil. There is sunshine warming the earth 
into life, and ripening its kindly fruits; 
and there are torrid neats and blasting 
droughts, when “the earth lies parched, 
and the cattle die, and there is destruction 
and pestilence issuing as from the sun 
itself.” There are genial showers and 
fructifvii^ rains, that cause the trees to 
clap their hands, and the valleys to shout 
for joy; and there are torrents that uproot 
the forests, and lay waste the fields;— 
floods that sweep away the harvests, and 
desolate the homes of menlightning, 
and hail, and tempest, that in one brief 
moment destroy the work of years, and 
devour flocks, and herds, and families. 
There is the joy of birth, and the gloom and 
aching sorrow of death. There is the gush 
of gladsome life,—the hum of insects, the 
song of binls, the mirth and music of un¬ 
fettered hearts; and there is pain and 
moaning in the chamber of di.sease,—in 
the hovel of want, and there are stifled 
sobs around the closing coffin, and there 
are new-made graves wet with scalding 
tears. The stars sing out thdr perpetusu 
rhythm of peace and joy; and the winds 
wail and howl as they scatter the leaves of 
summer, and briitg up the clouds and chill 
of winter. And not the seasons only, but 
the days as well mark this alternation. Is 
there not the night also? How weak, and 
in the hands of what unknown powers, 
does man feel himself to be, when, de¬ 
prived of light, be looks, or strives to look, 
out into an infinite darkness! The night 
is around him, and death before him.— 
Tkoendaub. 

WORLD.—The Goods of this 

With respect to the goods of this world, 
it might be said—that parsons are preaching 
for mem,—that lawyers are pleading for 
them,—that ph^cians are prescribing for 
them,—that authors are writing for them,— 
that soldiers are fighting for them,—but 
that true philosophers alone are enjoying 
them.— Colton. 


my imagination was warm, and 1 happened 
to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed 
me to think of going into a state of being 
in whieffi Shakspeares poetry did not exist. 
A lady, whom I then much admired, a very 
amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and 
relieved me by sa^ng—“The first thing 
you will meet with in the other world will 
be an elegant copy of Shakspeare’s works 
presented to you.”— Boswell, 

WORLD.—Love for the 

^ I would not slight this wondrous world. 
I love its day and night Its flowers and 
its fruits are dear to me. 1 would not wil¬ 
fully lose sight of a departing cloud. Every 
year opens new beauty in a star, or in a 
purple gentian fringra with loveliness. 
The laws, too, of matter seem more won¬ 
derful the more 1 study them ; in the 
whirling eddies of the dust, in the curious 
shells of former life buried by thousands 
in a grain of chalk, or in the shining 
diagrams of light above my head. Even 
the ugly becomes beautiful when truly seen. 
I see the beautiful in the bunchy toad. The 
more I live, the more 1 love this little world; 
feel more its Author in each little thing—^in 
all that’s great.— T. Parker, 

WORLD.—The Reflective Character of the 

We may be pretty certain that^ersons 
whom all the world treats ill deserve entirely 
the treatment they get The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives back to every man 
the reflection of his own fiice. P'rown at it, 
and it will in turn look sourly upon you; 
laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion; and so let aJI young 
persons take their choice.— ^Thackeray. 

WORLD.— SatisfyiDg the 

He is very foolish who aims at satisfying 
all the world and.its father.— Fontaine. 

WORLD.—The Stage-like Character of the 

All the world's a stage^ 

And all the men and women merely players: 
lliey have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages.— Shakspeare. 


WORLD.—The Hero of 0>e 

The hero of the world is the man that 
makes a bustle—the man that makes the 
road smoke under his chaUe-and-four—the 
man tiiat raises a dust about him—the man 
that manages or devastates empires I—R. 
Cecu, 


WORLD.-Leaving the 

There is something painful in the thought 
of leaving for ever vmat has given us pleas- 
ncii I remember, many years age^ when 


WORLD.—Standing Aloof from the 

1 have not loved the world, nor the world 
me; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor 
bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coin’d my cheeks to smiles, nor cried 
aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such; 1 
stood 

Among them, bat not of them.— Byron. 
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WORLD.—'The Way to Rise above the 

We may rise above the world, not merely 
in the transcendency of faith, but in the 
fearfulness of pusillanimity, and in the 
repulsion of misanthropy.—D r. Raleigh. 

WORLD.—Weary of the 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death Icry,-»~ 

As, t8 behold desert a beggar bom, 

And purest laith unhappily forsworn 
And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgrac'd, 
And genius checked by Imrsh authority, 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill ; 
Tir’d with all these, from these would I be 
gone. 

Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

Shakspeare. 


spiritual, the homage and communion of the 
highest part of man; for God is a spirit, 
and can only hold communion with spirit. 
—Light. 

WORTH—Depressed. 

This mournful tmth is eveiywhere con* 
fess’d— 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d. 

Dr. Johnson. 

WORTH.—A Man's 

A man's worth should be reckoned by 
what he is, not by what he has.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

WORTH.—The Value of 

Worth makes the man, and want of it— 
the fellow.—P ope. 


WORSHIP.—Meaning of the Word— 

The English word—^“worship,” did not 
originally bear that meaning wmeh it bears 
almost exclusively in modern language. Its 
original form was “ wortship,” and when it 
was in that form it was not applied to reli¬ 
gious acts. A “ place of worship ” was any 
house of a better sort, as when an tdcl 
Easter sermon says—“ Good friends, ye shall 
know well that this day is called in many 
places God’s Sunday. Know well that it is 
the manner in every place of worship at this 
day to do the fire out of the hall; and the 
black winter brand, and all that is foul with 
smoke, sliall be done away, and where the 
fire was shall be arrayed with fair flowers.” 
Such a usage of the word remains also in 
the manner of address used to magistrates— 
“ your worship; ” in the title of “ Worship¬ 
ful” Companies ; and in the words of the 
bridegroom to the bride in the Marriage 
Service, “with my body I thee worship” 
honour, but not of course with the 
honour paid to God). But when the 
English Bible began to solidify English 
forms of speech, the word was banning to 
be more generally used in a religious sense. 
And to give it a distinctive meaning when 
thus used for the service of the Lord’s house, 
the word “Divine” was added; so that 
“Divine Worship ” came to be a common 
expression for aU devotional acts and words 
publicly offered to Almighty God in His 
house, such as the Sacrifices and Temple 
Services of the Jews, and the Sacraments 
and Church Services of ChristiaQS.—J. H. 
Blunt. 

WORSHIP.—Public 

Public worship is the nearest resemblance 
of heaven.—C larkson. 

WORSHIP.—Spiritual 

All woiship to be acc^table must ht 


WREN.—The Little 

Small as thou art, thou gem-like bird ! 

Yet thou bast made thy nest on high; 
And there thy warbling voice is heard, 
Singing thy childreivs lullaby. 

Lovely bird ! with thy golden crown, 

A kind and tender nurse art thou, 
Making thy nest of moss and down, 

And hanging it on the bending bough; 
There, rocked by the wave of the zephyr’s 
wings. 

Amid the green branches it lightly swings ; 
And a few clustering leaves of the forest- 
tree, 

Will serve to shelter thy cradle and thee; 
Concealing thee safely from every eye, 

Until danger and fear have pass’d thee by 

Sir W. Scott. 

WRINKLES.—Deeds Indicated by 

The wrinkles on his forehead are the 
marks which his mighty deeds have en¬ 
graved, and still indicate what he was in 
former days.— Corneille. 


WRITE-Soon. 

** Write soon 1 ” oh, sweet request of Truth I 
How tenderly its accents come! 

We heard it firsi in early youth. 

When mothers watched us leaving home. 

The pressing hand, the steadfast eye. 

Are both less eamestthan the boon 
Which, fervently, the last fond sigh 
Begs in the hopeful words—“Write 
soon! ” Cook. 

WRITER.—A Tedious 

He is not one who uses too manpr words, 
but one who uses many words to little pur* 
pose, 'l^ere the sense keeps pace with the 
words, thongb these be numerous, or drawn 
out iitfo long periods, I am not tired with 
him^ but when his expression goes oit 
II 633* 
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while the sense stands still, 1 am out of 
patience with him. —Bp. Hurd. 

WRITERS.— BoiTowinR from Ancient 

Whatever our conjectures may be, we 
cannot be sure that the best modem writers 
can afford us as good models as the 
ancientswe cannot be certain that they 
will live through the revolutions of the 
world, and continue to please in every 
climate—under every species of govern¬ 
ment—through every stage of civiluation. 
We may still borrow descriptive power from 
'I’acitus ; dignified perspicuity from Livy ; 
simplici^ from Cscsar ; and from Homer 
some portion of that light and heat wliich, 
dispersed into ten thousand channels, has 
511ed the world with bright ims^es and 
illustrious thoughts. Let the cultivator of 
modem literature addict himself to the 
purest models of taste which France, Italy, 
and England could sui^ly, he might stdl 
leam from Virgil to be majestic, and from 
Tibullus to be tender; he might not ^et look 
upon the face of nature as Theocritus saw 
it; nor might he reach those springs of 
athos with which Euripides souencS the 
earts of his audience.— S. Smith. 

WRITING.—The Ancient Mode of 

The most ancient mode of writing was on 
bricks, tiles, .and oyster-shells, and on tables 
of stone; afterwards on plates of various 
materials, on ivory, on barks of trees, and 
on leaves of trees.—I. Diskarll 

WRITING.—Ease in 

True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance. 

As those move easiest who have leara’d to 
dance. Pope. 

WRITING.—Frothy 

Sounding brass and tinkling (^mbals are 
descriptions of it truly emblenmtic. If there 
is any sweetness, it is that which dogs and 
makes you sick; if there is any brightness, 
it is that which dazzles and gives you pain; 
if there is any gold, it is that which has 
been expand^ to an almost impalpable 
superfice, under the operation of uie gold¬ 
beater. This species of style is well de¬ 
scribed as frothy; but, as a means of sup¬ 
plying aliment, or as a constant diet, wbat 
u a syllabub to a sirloin?— Dk. Knox. 

WRITING.—The Present Mode of 

It is most strange that we who excel 
our progenitors so for in science, literature, 
and commerce, should continue to use the 
mode of writu4[ they have handed down to 
0 $. Our usual method of communication, 
if its complexity, obliges the readiest l^d 


to spend at least six hours in writing what 
can be spoken in one.—L Pitman. 

WRITING.—Wonder Expressed at 
In the erection of the chapel at Raratonga 
a drcumstance occurred which will give a 
striking idea of the feelings of an untaught 
people, when observing^ for the first time, 
the effects of written communications* As 
I had come to the work one morning with¬ 
out my square, 1 took up a chip, and with 
a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a request 
that Mrs. Williams would send me that 
article. I called a chief, who was super* 
intending his portion of the work, and said 
to him—“Friend, take this, go to our 
house, and give it to Mrs. Williams.” He 
was a singular-looking man, remarkably 
quick in his movements, and bad been a 
great wariior ; but in one of the numerous 
battles he had fought had lost an eye, and 
giving me sm inexpressible look with the 
other, he said—“ Take that! she will call 
me a fool, and scold me if I carry a chip to 
her.” “No,” I replied, “she will not; 
take it, and go immediately, 1 am in haste.” 
Perceiving me to be in earnest, he took it, 
and asked—“What must I say?” I re¬ 
plied—“ You have nothing to say; the chip 
will say all I wish.” With alook of astonish¬ 
ment and contempt be held up the piece of 
wood, and said—“How can this speak? 
lias this a mouth 7 ” I desired him to take 
it immediately, and not spend so mu^ 
time in talking about it. Un ai riving at 
the house he gave the chip to Mrs. 
Williams, who read it, threw it away, and 
went to the tool-chest, whither the chief, 
resolving to sec the result of this mmterious 
proceedings followed her closely. On 
receiving the square from her, he said— 
“ Stay, daughter; how do you know that 
this is what Mr. Williams wants?” 
“Why,” she replied, “did you not bring 
me a chip just now?” “Yes,” said the 
astonished warrior; “but I did not hear it 
say anything.” “If jou did not I did," 
was the reply; “for u' made known to me 
what he wanted, and all you have to do is 
to return with it as quickly as possible.” 
With thb the chief leaped out of the house, 
and, catching up the mysterious piece of 
wo(^ he ran through the settlement, with 
the chip in one hand and the square in the 
other, holding them up as high as bis arms 
would reach, and shouting as he went— 
“ See the wisdom of these English people; 
they can make chips talk! they can make 
chips talk! ” On giving me the square, he 
wished to know how it was possible thus to 
converse with persons at a distance. I gave 
him all the explanation in my power ; but 
it was a circumstance involv^ in so much 
mysteiy that he actually tied a string to the 
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chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it 
for some time. During several following 
days, we frequently saw him surrounded by 
a crowd, who were listening with intense in¬ 
terest while he narrated the wonders which 
this chip had performed.— J. Williams. 

WRONG.—Avenging a 

A iJrong avenged is doubly perpetrated ; 
Two sinners stand where lately stood but 
one. Mackellar. 

WRONGS.—The Past Growth of 

Wrongs in themselvesaie feeble weeds, 
And yet how fast they grow ! 

For slaves make tyrants, and the seeds 
Of all that tyiants sow.—E. Elliott. 

WRONGS AND BENEFITS. 

On adamant our wrongs we all engrave, 
But write our benefits upon the wave. 

T. King. 


X. 

XERXES.—The Cruelty of 

So cruel and fickle was Xerxes, that he 
crowned his footmen in the morning, and 
beheaded them in the evening of the same 
day. But he was not alone in these atroci¬ 
ties. Hence many have been kings in the 
morning, and worse than slaves by night, 
and have said of their symbol of elevation 
and nile—“ O crown! more noble than 
happy 1ArvinE. 

XERXES.-The Tears of 

As Xerxes stood on a lofty eminence, and 
his eagle eye swept over the immense army 
in the plain beneath him, brilliant in attire, 
courageous in spirit, and panting, like him¬ 
self ror martial glory, the thought that not 
one of that vast multitude would be alive 
one hundred years after, so oppressed his 
great soul, that he burst into a flood of 
tean. But that thought and those tears 
neither curbed his towering ambition, nor 
softened the awful hardness of his heart. 
Both together might have transformed him 
into an angel; alas! they left him the very 
reverse 1—4:>ii. Davies. 

- 

Y. 

YEAR.—The 

The year is but a quick succession of 
brief moments.—ZSCHORKX. 


YEAR.—The Address of the Dying 

If we might for a moment personify the 
dying year m his last day«, we should piC' 
ture him a little shrivelled old man—shri¬ 
velled as one of his grandsire’s winter pipe 
pins—piping in the shrill treble of extreme 
age, and uttering an experience strongly 
resembling that of human life. “ Listen to 
me, mortals! ” he might say, with the same 
einpha.sis wifli which the old, wise by ex- 
penence, say the like to the young, who 
wnll nei-er be wise without it“ Listen to 
me, ye mortals I for 1 also am of the race of 
the ephemerah. I had my sturdy youth, 
when it seemed that my hfo would never 
end ; and I dug, and ploughed, and planted, 
and enjoyed my jocund prime and my 
golden summer; and I decked myself id the 
garlands of May, and reaped the yellow 
harvest, and gathered the purple vintage of 
autumn; but scarcely had I attained the 
object of my desires, and secured the plenty 
for which 1 laboured, than 1 found the 
shadows lengthening, and the days shorten¬ 
ing, and my breath growir^ short with them, 
and decrepitude coming upon me, and the 
days at hand of which I said—* 1 have no 
pleasure in them.* I have laid up riches 
and know not who shall gather them ; 
have ]>lantcd trees which must shade far 
distant years, and stored the vintage of 
which other years must drink.”— PROF. 
Rogers. 

YEAR.—The Ail}uatment of the 

One can no more reflect upon the exact 
adjustment of the year to the cycle of plants, 
insects, and animals, without believi:^ that 
they were adjusted for each other, than he 
could believe a watch, which required to 
be wound up at night, was designedly ad¬ 
justed fur a day.— Dr. Brewer. 

YEAR.—The Death of the Old 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds ai-e wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the charch-beU sad and slow. 

And tread softly, and speak low, 

For the Old Year lies a-dying. 

Old Year, you must not die 1 
You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily. 

Old Year, you shall not die 1 

He lieth still—^he doth not move— 

He will not see the dawn of day; 

He hajh no other life above— 

He gave me a friend and a true true-love, 
Andsthe New Yean will take ’em away. 
Old Year, you must not go! 

So long as you have been with ns, 

Sudi joy as yon have seen with us. 

Old Year, you shall nut go! 
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How hard he breathes I over the snow, 

[ heard just now the crowing cock: 

The shadows flicker to and fro; 

The cricket chirps; the lights bum low; 

'Tis nearly one o’clock. 

Shake hands, before you die! 

Old Year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 

What is it we can do for you? 

Speak out before you die i 

, Tennyson. 

YEAR.—The New-Bom 

The new-bom year is hailed alike by rich 
and poor, old and young. Friendly greet¬ 
ings, sunny smiles, and generous wishes are 
plentiful as stars. Even foes relax their 
enmity, and forget their quarrels; and vows, 
involving a higher and better life, are 
earnestly made on earth and carefully re¬ 
gistered in heaven. Happy, thrice happy, 
would it be, if each year continued and 
ended as pleasantly and satisfactorily as it 
began 1—E. Davies. 

YBARNINCS.—God-aent 

To be weighed down with a sen-se of our 
own incompleteness ; to long for that which 
wchave not and cannot gain; to descry noble 
attainmenta, os islands in the sea, eagerly 
sought, but which change to clouds as we 
draw near; to spend our life m searching ' 
fur the hidden land, as Columbus for the 
new continent, and to find only weeds float¬ 
ing, or a broken branch, or, at best, a bird 
that comes to us from the unknown .shore; 
tliis it is to be on earth—to li\e. And yet, 
are not these very yearnings the \i inds which 
GfKl sends to fill our sails and give us good 
voyage homeward ?— H. W. Beecher. 

YEOMAN.—The Meaning of the Term— 
Originally, the term yeoman meant—one 
bearing the bow in battle : this bow was 
generally made of yew; and hence the 
royal mandate that yew-trees were to be 
planted in every church-yard, so that every 
yeoman in the neighbourhood thereof may 
r>e able to obtain readily the wood needed 
for this instrument of warfare. At present, 
the term yeoman, in its common accepta- 
t'on, means a gentleman farmer.— Dr. 
Webster. 

YEOMAN.—An Old-Fashioned 
The good yeoman wears russet dothes, 
hut makes golden payment, having time in 
his buttons, but silver in his ^ket. If he 
chance to appear in clothes above his rank, 
it is to grace some great man with bis 
service, and then he blusbeth at his own 
bravery. Otherwise, he is the sweet land- 
tnaik, whence foreigners may take aim of 
the ancient Ei^lisn customs; the gentry 
more floating foreign fodiions.—llK. 
FuLutR. 


YES.—The Importance of 

A monosyllable of mighty import! It 
deddes the fate of things, of persons, and 
of empires.—D r. Davies. 

YES AND NO. 

Man's first word is—^Yes j his second— 
No; his third and last—Yes. Most«top 
short at the first; very few get to the last. 
—ATTWELL. 

YESTERDAYS. —Our 

All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

YIELDING.—The Wisdom of 

When the two goats, on a narrow brida ' 
met over a deep stream, was not he tLe 
wiser that laid down for the other to pass 
over him, than he that would rather hazard 
both their lives by contending? He pre¬ 
served himself from danger, and maile the 
otlier become debtor to him for his safotj 
I will never think myself disparaged either 
by pieserving peace or doing good.— 
Feltiiam. 

YOUNG.—The Advantage of Dying 

To die young is youth’s divinest gift,— 

To pass from one world fresh into another 
Ere change Iiath lost the charm of soft 
regret. 

And feel the immortal impulse from within 
Which makes the coming life cry alway 
—“ On ! ” 

And follow it while strong—is Heaven’s 
last mercy. P. J. Bailey. 

YOUNG.—Conneel to the 

Might I give counsel to my young hearer, 
I would say—Try to frequent the company 
of your betters ; in books and life that is 
the most wholcso'hie society; learn to ad¬ 
mire rightly—the great pleasure of life is 
that. Note what the grdat specially ad¬ 
mire; they admire great things: narrow 
spirits admire basely, and worship meanly* 
—Thackeray, 

YOUNG.—Feeling in the 

Feeling in the young precedes philosophy, 
and often acts with a more certain aim.— 
Carleton. 

YOUNG.—The Insanity of the 

The little child, when it sees a star 
.sparkle, stretches out its dimpled arms ; it 
wants that star. To want a star is the 
beautiful insanity of the young.— Gasparin. 
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YOUNG.—The Instruction of the 

Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

Tc pour the fresh instruction o’er the 
mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing 

breast T. riiuMSUN. 

• ' 

YOUNG.—The Joyous Play of the 

I love to look on a scene like tlihs, 

Of wild and careless play. 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet grey ; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And it makes his pulses fly. 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 

. \ud tile light of a pleasant eye. 

S ' 

t ay on ! play on ! I am with you there, 

111 the midst oT your meiry ling ; 

I can feel the ihriU of the daring jump, 

And tlic lush of the breathless swing : 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay. 

And I whoop the smotlier'd call ; 

And iny feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And 1 care not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall 
come. 

And 1 shall be glad to go, 

For the world, at liest, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will 
fail 

In treading its weary way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness. 
To sec the young so gay. 

N. P. WlLUS. 

YOUTH.—The Excesses of 

The excesses of youth are drafts upon our 
old age, payable with interest about thirty 
years after date.— Colton. 

YOUTH.—Friendship F-orroed In 

In young minds there is commonly a 
strong propensity to particular intimacies 
and fricnd.ships. Youth, indeed, is the 
season when friendships are sometimes 
formed, which not only continue through 
succeeding life, but wdiich glow to the laNt, 
with a tenderness unknown to the con¬ 
nexions begun in cooler years. The pro¬ 
pensity, therefore, is not to be discouraged, 
though, at the same time, it must be regu¬ 
lated with much circumspection and care.— 
De. BlaIK. 

YOUTH.—The Picture of 

Oh, how lovely will the picture of youth 
appear if hitng up in the palace of heaven! 
—W. Seckes, 


YOUTH.—A Pious 

Count Zinzendorf, when a boy, used to 
write little notes to the Saviour, and throw 
them out of the window, hoping that He 
would find them ; such W'ere his tboughts of 
JesLS and his love to Him.—P iielps. 

YOUTH.—Pleasant Memories of 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is 
stone, 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at 
none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving 
skill; 

The very name we carv’d subsisting still; 
The bench on which we sat while deep 
employed, 

Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, not 
yet destroy’d; 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot. 
Flaring our games, and on the very spot; 
As nappy as we once, to kneel and draw 
'i'he chalky ring, and knuckle dowji at 
taw; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 

Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pat; 
Tiie pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollecuuns of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost to ob¬ 
tain 

Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

Cow PER. 

YOUTH.—The Sleep of 

There’s a gladness in the sleep of youth, and 
its calm unbroken rest, 

With the dew of blessing on its head from 
the fountain in its breast; 

There’s nothing in our after years of weari¬ 
ness like this. 

Till when the heart is young again in its 
Sabbath year of bliss.—S tkubing. 


YOUTH.—The Training of 

'While yet his youth is flexible and green, 
Nor bad examples of the world hath seen, 
Early begin the stubborn mind to break. 

Virgil. 


YOUTH—Wasted. 


Though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden upon, the faster it grows; yet 
youth, the more it i.s wasted, the sooner it 
wears.— Skakspears. 


YOUTH.—A Wish for 

la age to wish for youth, is full as vain 
As for youth to turn a*diild again. 

. Dbnkau 
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ZBAL.—Angty with < 

I might well be angiy with the officious 
eeal winch supposes that its grepn concep¬ 
tions can instract xay grey hairs.—Sin w, 
Scott. 


ZEAL.—Apostolic 

The <eai of tfie Apostles was this—tney 
preached publicly and privately; they 
prayed for all men ; they wept to God for 
the hardness of men’s hearts ; they became 
all thii^ to all men, that ther might gain 
some; they travelled through deeps and 
deserts; they endured the heat of the 
Syrian star and the violence of Euroctydon, 
winds and tempests, seas and prisons, 
mockings and scourgings, fastings and 
poverty, labour and watching; they endured 
every man and wronged no man; they 
would do any good, and suffer any evil, if 
they had but hopes to prevail upon a soul ; 
they persuaded men meekly, they entreated 
them humbly, they convinced them 
powerfully; they watched for their good, 
out meddl^ not with their interest: and 
this is the Christian zeal, the zeal of meek¬ 
ness, the zeal of charity, the zeal of patience. 
—Bp. Tavlor. 

* 

ZEAL.—Blindfold 

Blindfold zeal can do but barm—harm 
everywhere, and harm always.—L ichtwek. 

ZEAL.—The Decay of 

Zeal will soon wax cold, as w-ater when 
fire is taken from the vessel in which it is, 
or iron taken out of the fire.—D k. Gouge. 


ZEAL—Defined. 

Zeal may be defined as the heat or fervour 
of the mind, prompting its vehemence of 
indignation against anyming which it con¬ 
ceives to be evil—prompting its vehemence 
of desire towards anything which it imagines 
to be good. In itself it has no moral 
character at all. It is the simple instinct 
of energetic nature, never wholly divested 
of a sort of rude nobility, and never desti¬ 
tute of iodoence upon the lives and charac¬ 
ters of others.—PuNSHON. 

ZEAL.—A Detestable 

Nothing can be more detestable than the 
diagoifed outside of a simulated zeal— 
MoLlBUt 


ZEA&d—Dlfiereat Pueme of 

Tkerc in a xeal tMf pleasor^ a seal of 
Ikmtmo, R sen!' of agrlcultute; a Real of 
aieal of maiutfimtures, a zeal 


RMttMRoai. 

‘ t" 


of educatit^ a zeal of teform. These are 
all nahiral tts man, an<f they are counte- 
nanced’^end etldbnraged by public opinion. 
—Dean M^Neius. 

* w 

ZEAL.—Excessive' 

Excessive, zeal for that which is good, 
though it may not be offensive to me, at ail 
events raises my w'ondcr, and leaves Ae in 
a difficulty how I should call it.— Mon¬ 
taigne. 


An Indian, having heard from a white 
man some strictures on zeal, rcjilied—“ I 
don’t know about having too much zeal; 
but 1 think it is better the pot should boil 
over than not boil at all.”— MacleoI). 

ZEAL.—A Guarantee for V/ 

llis interest was a guarantee for his zeal 
—Macaulay. 

ZEAL.—Injudicious 

We do that in our zeal 
Our calmer moments are afraid to answer. 

Sir W. Scott 

ZEAL.—Longing for 

Oh that I had so much zeal as to steep it 
in its own liquor ;—to set it foith in its own 
colours;—that the seraphim would touch 
my tongue with a live coal from the divine 
altar, that I might regain the decayed credit 
of it with the sons of men 1 It is good to 
be zealous in good things; and is it not 
best in the best? Or is there any better 
than God? or the kingdom of heaven?^ 
S. Ward. 

ZEAL—for One's Country. 

Zeal for the good of one’s country has 
frequently been represented as chimerical 
and romantic.— Addison. 

ZEAL. —Overmuch 

Hence ’ti« that holy wa» have ever been 
The horiid’st scene of blood and sin; 

For when religion does rdl&de 
From her own nature, nothing but a breed 
Of prodigies and hideous monsters can suc¬ 
ceed. S. Butler. 

ZEAL,—The Regulation of 

It is like fire, which may be applied to 
many useful purposes when subject to wise 
direction, but which, if not kept in its 
proper place and under proper restraint, 
may cause a conflagration. Or, to change 
the illustration, it may be only as the health¬ 
ful vital heat which keeps the body in com¬ 
fort and action; or it may me a fever 
of the soul, to consume its strength and 
destroy its life. Or, to venture, for the 
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fialje of emphasis, even a. tli^rd illus* 
tiation, many a tialous mind set 6n fipe, 
by the speed of its own action, Aid for 
want of some legqlator to check its speed, 
and some lubricator 'to lessen its fiktion, i 
ignites into a dame that consumes the whole 
machine, and does mischief to others as 
well as to itself.—J. A. James. « 

• 

ZEAL.—ReligiouB 

Religions zeal should, in every instance, 
be the offspring of personal piety.—J. A. 
James. 

ZEAL.—^True 

Nothing can be fairer, or more noble, than 
the holy fervour of true zeal —Mou^be. 

ZBAIn—Uniformity In 

We do not value an intermitting spring 
so much as the clear brooklet which our 
childhood knew, and which has laughed on 
its course unheedii^, and which could 
never be persuaded to dry up, though it 
has had to battle against the scorchings of 
a jubilee of summers’ suns. We do not 
guide ourselves by the glow-worm’s bead 
of light, or with the marsh-lamp's fitful 
dame. No: we look to the ancient sun, 
which in our infancy struggled through 
the window and danced upon the wall of 
the nursery, as if he knew how much we 
delighted to see him light up the dower- 
cup and peep through the smvermg leaf. 
And, for ourselves, we do not value the 
affection of a '^tranger awakened by some 
casual congeniality, and displayed in kindly 
greeting ot in occasional courtesy. Our 
wealth is in the patient bearing, and the 
unnoticed deed, and the anticipated wish, 
and the ready sympathies, wluch make a 
summer and a par^ise wherever there is 
a home. And not only in the natural and 
the social relations, but in the enterprise 
of the world, in the busy aciivities of men, 
the necessity for uniformity in earnestness 
is readily acknowledged. Society very 
soon brands a man if he has not got a per¬ 
severance as well as an earnestness about 
him. Society very soon puts its mark 
upon the man who lodges in a succei^ion of 
Ufopi.ns,—the unwearied but the objectless 
builder who never roofs his hous^ either 
because he was unable to finish, or because 
some more brilliant speculation dazzled the 
builder’s brain. The world has so 
matter-of-fact now-a-days, that it jostles the 
genius of the foot-post, while the plodder, 
whose eye sparkles less brilliantly but 
more evcfily and longer, steadily proceeds 
on his way to success.— Punshojt. 


ZEPHYR.—The 


Ezqnisil^ly soft and gentle is the zephyr. 


It scarcely kisses into tremnlonmess the 
leaf of the*laspen, or ripples the sea of gir 
through which it floats so joyously uid 
free. Sarely this mild breeze of the west 
was the only tnnd known in Eden; for it 
comes when Nature decks herself with her 
Easter robes, and earth resembles heaven 
in its beauty and'gladness!— Db. Davies. 

ZEST—Described. 

It is the contrary of phlejpnatic apathy; 
it is the contrary of littleness and of indu- 
ference, and of dulpess of apprehension, 
and of slu^sbness and slowness of the 
faculties. Zest is a plant which flourishes 
in the country: it does not grow well in a 
garden-pot in cities. The town substitute 
for zest is excitement; but you are not 
likely to mistake one for the other, and you 
may know them by this mark—zest is awake 
toward all things, even the dullest; excite¬ 
ment wakes up only at the shrill call of 
thinm new and strange. Zest imparts a 
relish to things that are not the most sapid ; 
excitement asks for larger and larger doses 
of cayenne, whatever It may be that is on 
the table — L Taylob. 


ZION.—Mount 

Mount Zion was one of the heights on 
which Jerusalem was built. It stood near 
Mount Moriah, where Abraham offered up 
Isaac to the l^rd, and witnessed that great¬ 
est triumph of human foith; and centuries 
afterwards, when the Temple covered the 
summit of the former, it formed the heart 
and strength of the city. Situated at the 
southern extremity, it rose above every 
other part of Jerusalem, and came in time 
to stand for the city itself. At first it seems 
strange that Zion should have become a 
word filled with such endearing associations 
to the Jews. They could never let it go 
from them when speaking of their city. If 
her strength as a fortress was spoken of, the 
language was—** Walk about Zion, and m 
round about her; tell the towers thereof: 
mark ye well her bulwarks, and consider 
her pakcesif her elevation, it was— 
“ The holy Mil of Zion ” God’s affection 
for it was thus expressed— “ He loveth the 

f ates of Zion;” “The Lord hath chosen 
ion." Occupied by the son of Jesse, ft 
became “The dtyof David,” the represen¬ 
tative of all t^t was dear and cherished 
in Israel. Thus everything conspired to 
render “Zion” the spell-word of the na¬ 
tion, and on its summit the heart of Israel 
seemed to lie and throb. But at length it 
was virited by misfortune and ruin, and the 
eagles of Ceesar took the place of the 
banner of David. Now the plough-share 
is driven over the top of Zion. Where its 
towers and palaces stoodt grain waves in 
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the passing tnnd, or rains, overlaying each 
othcTf attest the trath of the Word of God. 
Tlie Arab spurs his steed along the forsaken 
streets, or scornfully stands on Mount Zion, 
and surveys the forsaken city of God.— 
Headley. 

ZOOLOGY.—Love for the Science of 

The sportsman may love to hear the 
whirr of the startled pheasant as it springs 
from the meadow, and seeks safety in the 
adjoining thicket; I am as much pleased 
with the rustling of a simple crab that runs 
for shelter, at my approach, into a rocky 
crevice, <tr beneath a ooulder, shaggy with 
corallines and sca-weed. He, too, while 
walking down some rural lane, may love to 
see a blackbird hastily woo the privacy of a 
hawthorn bush, or a frightened hare limp 
across his path, and strive to hide among 
the poppies in the com-iields; I am equally 
gratified with the sight of a simple razor- 
fish sinking into sand, or with the flash of a 
silver-bodied fish darting across a rock- 
pool. Nay, even the trembling lark tliat 
mounts upward as my shadow falls upon 
its nest among the clover, is not a more 
pleasing object to my eye than the crusta- 
ceous hermit, who rushes within his bor« 
rowed dwelling at the sound of footsteps,— 
Harper. 

ZOOLOGY.—Pleasure Derived from the 
Study of 

I have seen a man, a worthy man. 

In happy mood conversing with a fly; 

And as he through his glass, made by him¬ 
self, 

ndieid its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
From leaping sc.uue he kept ioi pcifcct joy. 

Cow PER. 

ZOOLOGY.—Wonders Revealed by 

Take, as an example, one of the monsters 
of the deep, the wwe, and we find, ac¬ 


cording to several learned writers, that this 
animal carries on its back and in its tissues 
a mass of creatures, so minute that their 
number equals that of the entire population 
of the globe ! A single frond of marine 
algae, in size 

" No bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman,"^ 

may contain a combination of living zoo- 
ph]^c beings so infinitely small, that in Com¬ 
parison the “fairies’ midwife” and her 
“team of little atomieS” appear moq^ters 
as gigantic even as the whale or behemoth 
opposed to the gnat that flutters in tlip 
brightest sunbeam! Again; in a simple 
drop of sea-water, no larger than the head 
of a pin, the microscope will discover a 
million of animals I Nay, more : there ate 
some delicate sea-shells— foramimfera —so 
minute that the point of a fine needle at 
one touch crushes hundteds of them 1 

“Full nature swarms with life; one won¬ 
drous mass 

Of animals, or atoms organized, 

Waiting the viul breath wlien Rarent 
Heaven 

Shall bid Ills spirit flow !”—Harper. 

ZOOPHYTES—^thc Lowest Class of 
Animals. 

Zoophytes aie the lowest older of crea¬ 
tures in the animated woild. In appeal ante, 
they closely resemble plants and flowers J 
nevertheless, their animal organization is 
wondrously perfect, demonstrating, as un¬ 
deniably .as the creation of intelligciit beings, 
the infinite wisdom and exhaustlcss bene- 
fi-ence of that great Spirit who pervades 
every legion of the universe, and works as 
minutely, and delicately, and perfectly, in 
lonely deserts, as lie does grandly and 
strikingly in the chief places of the eaith, 
and yet who is Himself described by a 
monosyllable— God 1— Dz. DavijiS 


FINIS: 


Our revels now are ended.—S hakspeare, 
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